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In  pre-^iMitin^' tbo  Sl'coikI  pyJition  of 'Things 
Chinos;*'  to  tlio  public,  the  author  must  express 
his  thanks  for  tlu*  oonlial  reception  accorded  to 
the  book  on  its  lirwt  appearance,  thus  enabling 
a  ri'viscd  and  (^darged  edition  to  be  issued  so 
shortly  after  the  first. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
present  edition  l)y  the  insertion  of  the  following 
ncnv  articles  : — liamboo.  Boats,  Embroidery,  English 
from  C'hinese  Pens,  Firecrackers  and  Fireworks, 
The  FortMgner  in  Far  Cathay,  Jade,  Jews,  Mandarin, 
Mohamnit^dans,  Pagoda,  Pawnshops,  Population, 
P(Vtsz  and  other  Games  of  Chance,  Shuttlecock, 
Stamps,  Suicide,  Tombs,  and  Torture — nineteen 
in  all.  There  are  very  few  articles  that  have  not 
l)een  retouched  and,  in  some  cases,  largely  added 
to.  All  this  has,  of  course,  increased  the  number 
of  pages  very  considerably,  but  the  seventy-eight 
additional  pages  do  not  fully  represent  the  actual 
increase?  in  the  size  of  the  book,  as,  by  the  judicious 
use*   of  small   type,    a    coTV8\do\'^\AQi    ^\^xv\a\.n    v5l 


information  has  boon  ot)nipn'ssocl  into  a  small 
compass,  and  thns  introdncc'd,  which  othorwiso 
would  have  had  to  bo  excludod. 

It  has  been  the  endoavonr  to  bring*  up  tho 
facts  to  date.  If  one  or  two  of  the  more  recent 
events  have  not  been  taken  notice  of.  it  must  be 
remembered  that  some  tinii*  elapses  Ix'tween  the 
printing  of  the  first  pages  of  a  book  and  the  last, 
and  thai  an  article  once  printed  it  is  impossible  to 
take  cognisance  in  it  ot  what  may  have  hnp])ened 
subsequently,  even  though  the  book  may  not  have 
been  issued  in  its  entirety  from  the  press. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  suggested  to  the  author  the  pre- 
paration of  the  new  articles  under  the  letter  P,  as 
well  as  that  on  Tombs.  To  Mr.  J.  B.  (^oiiuitrik 
he  is  indebted  for  the  suggestions  which  led 
him  to  write  the  articles  under  the  headings  of 
Embroidery,  Firecrack(n*s,  Mandarin,  and  1'orture ; 
two  i)aragraphs  from  Mr.  ('oi;onTinifs  own  pen 
are  also  included  in  the  article  on  Art,  and  several 
emendations  in  tin*  sami^  article  are  due  to  his 
critical  acumen  and  artistic  taste;  the  gn^ater 
part  of  page  153  is  from  the  same  source.  To 
Mr.  R.  Markwick,  Jr.,  the  author's  thanks  an* 
also  due  for  the  correction  of  somr  slight  inac- 
curacies which  otherwise*  would  have*  cropt  into 
the  account  of  the  Customs. 

J.  DYKR  HALL. 
Honghomi,  28th  Fehniarji.  1893. 
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On  the  appearaiico  of  *  Things  Japanese/  it 
was  Rugg-ostod  to  the  author  that  ho  should 
prepare  a  book  on  siniihir  linos  with  regard  to 
(yhineae  subjects,  and  the  present  vohime  is  the 
res  id  t. 

His  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  B.  H.  (Chamberlain 
for  tlic  courtesy  and  kindness  which  accorded  him 
a  ready  assent  to  the  request  that  the  classification 
and  i)lan  of  arrangement  used  in  *  Things  Japanese  ' 
might  be  copied  in  'Things  (Uiinese/  as  far  as 
was  compatible  with  the  8ubject-matt(»r  of  the 
latter. 

The  book  is  neither  a  glossarv  nor  an 
encyclopaedia ;  and  while,  therefore,  containing 
more  than  (rould  be  found  in  a  mere  word-book, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  in 
the  limits  of  such  a  small  work  to  treat  exhaus'tivelv 
of  the  different  things  touched  upon.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  has  been 
written  under  each  heading  to  give  a  good  idea,  as 
well  as  a  fair  one.  to  the  reader. 


—  4  — 

Thirrv  vours  in  Cliiiui  liavo  t-ivoii  tlic  aiithor 
many  opportuuitios  of  o1)sorvino'  and  studyino;  the 
Ohineso  in  almost  every  aspect  of  llieir  life  and 
character  :  and  lie  has  lari»*elv  availed  himsidf  of 
his  p(>rsonal  experience  of  them  and  of  their  curious 
habits  and  customs  in  the  pro(hiction  of  this  book. 
He  is,  however,  also  indebted  to  manv  writers  on 
China,  whose  opinions  on  certain  sul)jeets  are  well 
worth  reproducing-,  an<l  wht)  are  competent  to 
give  information.  Where  ([notations  hase  been 
made,  manv  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  extracted 
from  the  books  reconnnended  at  the  oiid  of  the 
articles  :  in  such  cases  it  seemed  unnec(\ssarv  to 
acknowledg'e  explicitly  in  each  instance  the  source 
from  which  the  quotation  was  deriviMl.  and  such 
acknowledgment  would  have  unduly  encumbered 
the  pages  with  foot  notes  ;  it  has  been  thought 
sufficient  to  indicate  otiier  (juoted  matter  simply  by 
inverted  commas. 

The  advice  of  Mr.  Foiu),  f.l.s.,  was  sought 
on  several  points  connected  with  the  short 
article  on  Botanv ;  and  to  anv  others — English 
or  Chinese — from  whom  a  suggestion  may  have 
been  received  or  a  fact  gleaned,  the  author  desires 
to  express  his  best  thanks. 


J.  DYER  BALL. 


Honghong^  11th  T)ecemho)\  1891. 
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THINGS    CHINESE. 


Al) AC f'S.— The  abacus,  or  cyiiul.ing-board,  is  as  much 
a  iif>c08sity  in  a  merchant's  office,  or  shroff's  counting-rouin, 
-as  his  account-books:  without  the  abacus  ho  would  be  at.  a 
complete  loss  tn  make  up  his  accounts,  and  his  books  Moiihl 
therefore  bo  unnecessary.  Arithmetic  furnis  no  pait  of  n 
achool-boy'a  work :  no  little  heathen  Chinee  ever  has  to  sing — 

'  The  rule  of  three  it  bothers  ine, 
And  fractions  drive  me  mad,' 

-as  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  utterly  unknown  to  liim. 
Not  even  the  simplest  knowledge  of  arithmetic  will  ever  bi- 
learned  by  liim  as  a  lesson,  uuless  he  is  destined  fur  a 
morcantilc  life,  or  to  bo  a  tradesman,  or  h,in-ker,  &g.  ;  nnd 
then  he  leavus  as  much  or  as  little  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  liim  to  knoiv  us  a  part  of  his  biLsiuesa  training. 
What  little  idea  yf  figures  he  possesses,  he  picks  up 
when  biirgaining  fctr  food  or  tovs,  or  when  staking  a  few  caslt 
for  sweetmeats  at  the  w  ayside  stall.  The  ordinary  Celestial 
ia  content  to  get  through  life  with  as  little  '  knowledge  uf 
iiddition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  as  would 
serve  an  English  youngster  of  six  or  eight  years  of  age.' 
A  very  little  goes  a  long  way  with  htm,  but  nearly  every 
man  can  finger  tlie  abacus  to  a  gi'eatcr  or  leaser  extent ; 
-and  those  who  have  much  to  do  with  accounts  get  very 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  it,  going  through  the  calculations 
most  rapidly.  We  once  liad  the  curiosity  to  time  a  Chinese 
■accountant    from    a    nati\c   shipping   office   when   turning 
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It  stop  in  the  calciilatiou  calls 
iii>  I'luy,  and  has  tlic  effect  of 
:  so  thnt,  if  ii  mistake  lias  Ll-oh 
I)  !)o  gwno  over  agtiin. 
utter  helplessness  the  C'hiiiesD 
|il  two  Hiniple  numbers  togelher 

ihuttors  are  taken  down  fi'oin  tho 
man  ensures,  as  he  thinks,  good 
I  the  balls  of  tlie  abacus  to  and 
tduoUy  iucrcasiiiy  in  speed  until 
^king  sound  is  produced. 

By  every  Chinesi-  hadesninn.  or 
f  his  goods  with  n  view  to  an 
nnly  exeoptions  amongst  purely 
;md  Druggists"  shops.  At  such 
aggling  over  prices.  Exception 
ir  of  the  shops  doalin;^  iilnio>t 
ivhere  many  are  beginning  (o 
tid  have  a  Kxed  price, 
much  us  he  can  get.  but  as  iv 
lo  suppose  that  lie  is  asking  a 
.  ho  expects  to  receive:  conso- 
M'liat  he  asks,  then,  while  Le 
as  gradually  rise  in  tbo  offer 
iiind  is  leached,  when  split  tJie 
y  bo  glad  to  take  what  you  give 
'lie  with  U  pcil'oct  nonchaiauco  ; 
-jcct  must  be  ebown :  no  words 
r  lips;  any  little  defects  in  it 
naught,  it  is  naught,  saitli  tho 
•i  way  then  he  boastetb,' 
■  alue  of  anj-tliiiig,  a  i^ery  goinl 
■vB  tlie  price  in  several  different 
^eube  made  as  to  what  is 
I  sees  a  customer 
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<lifFcrcnt  items  expressed  in  taels  and  their  decimals — items 
of  four,  five,  and  six  figures — into  dollars  and  cents,  and  wo 
found  lie  worked  these  sums  out  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds. 

The  moihta  operandi  is  as  follows  : — Putting  his   abacus 
down  on  the  table  before  him,  and  his  books  a  trifle  more  to 
the  left,  the  accountant  commences  his  calculations,  usins: 
the  tliumb  and  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  to  flick  the  littlo 
balls  up  or  down  as  he  requires,  only  using  his  other  three 
fingers,  when,  liis  sum  done,  he  sweeps  the  ui)per  balls  to  the 
top  of  the  board,  and  the  lower  ones  down  to  the  bottom — 
the   positions  they  occupy  when  not  in   actual   use.     The 
principle  is  simply  that  of  the  framework  of  wires   witli 
coloured  beads  used  in  England  to  teach  children  to  count. 
With  the  Chinese,  however,  it  is  an  oblong  tray  with  bars 
running    from    top    to  bottom,  and  a  transverse  partition 
running  from  one  side  to  the  other,  dividing  the  board  into 
\\\i)  unequal  divisions.     On  each  bar  are  seven  balls,  two  in 
tlie  upper  division  and  five  in  the  lower,  each  of  those  below 
stands  for  one,  each  of  those  above,  for  five  :  so,  if  one  is  to  be 
represented,  one  of  the  lower  ones  is  pushed  up  against  the 
cross-bar,  if  two,  two  are  pushetl  up,  and  so  on  till  four, 
after  which  all  the  lower  balls  are  pushed  back  again,  and 
one    of   the    upper    ones   is   pushed   down   to   the   middle 
partition  to  stand  for  five.     If  six  is  to  be  represented,  one  of 
tlie  lower  balls  is  j^ushed  up  to  the  cross-bar,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  is  the  upper  ball,  for  five  and  one  make  six. 
The  other  lower  balls  are   added   one   after   the   other   to 
represent   seven,   eight,  and  nine  respectivel}-,  and  for  ten 
one  on  the  next  bar  to  the  left  is  used,  and  the  calculation 
goes  on  in  the  same  way  as  before.     The  operator  fixing  then 
on  one  of  the  upright  bars  as  representing  units,  the  next 
bar  to  the  left  stands  for  tens,  the  next  one  for  hundreds, 
the  next  for  thousands,  and  so  on,   while  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  the  right  Iiaud,  the  decimals — tenths,  hundredths, 
tliousandths,  and  no  on — are  represented  on  the  consecutive 
bars. 

The    great    defect    of  the   abacus   is   that   it    simply 
lepresents  the  process  of  calculation  as  it  proceeds,  for,  as 


^^^^^  Ar.ATKMKyr.  ^ 

onn  readily  be  iindL-rstond,  cath  step  in  the  fal dilution  calls 
iiLMV  combinations  of  bulls  into  pla)'.  and  has  tho  eifuct  of 
obliterating  the  previous  step ;  so  thiit,  If  a  mistake  has  l)eeu 
niude,  the  whole  i)roeess  has  to  bo  gone  over  sgnin. 

It  is  amusin;^  to  sec  the  utter  hcliilcasness  the  Chinese 
often  (lisiiliiy  in  trying  to  udd  two  simple  numbers  togethor 
without  au  abacus. 

When,  at  daylight,  the  shutters  aro  taken  down  from  the 
shop-fronts  in  Canton,  the  shopman  ensures,  as  he  thinks,  good 
iiii'k  for  the  day  by  shaking  tbe  balls  of  the  abacus  to  and 
tVo;  at  first  slowly,  but  gradually  increasing  in  speed  until 
finally  a  continuous  shai'[>  clicking  sound  is  produced. 

ABATEMENT. — Xearly  every  Chinese  tradosiuan,  or 
merchant,  states  tho  price  of  his  goods  with  ii  vioiv  to  an 
'abatement  being  made.  The  only  exceptions  amongst  purelj' 
native  shops  are  Tea,  Cake,  and  Druggists'  shops,  At  such 
places  there  is  no  need  for  haggling  over  prices.  Exception 
must  also  be  made  in  favour  of  the  shops  deiiUng  nlnioit 
exclusively  with  Euri)pi^ans,  wliere  many  arc  beginning  to 
i'onform  to  foreign  customs  and  have  a  fixed  price. 

A  Chinese  wilt  take  us  muc!i  as  he  can  get,  but  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  quite  safe  to  suppose  that  ho  is  a>iking  & 
ipiarter  or  a  third  more  than  he  expects  to  receive;  conse- 
i|Uently  offer  him  half  of  what  he  asks,  then,  while  he 
gradualiy  falls  in  his  ]nlco,  as  gradually  rise  in  tho  offer 
made  to  him  until  neutral  ground  la  reached,  when  split  the 
lUffercnco  and  he  H'ill  probably  bo  glad  to  take  ivhat  you  give 
him.  But  this  must  all  be  done  Mith  u  perfect  nonchalance : 
no  eagerness  to  obtain  tlie  object  must  be  shown;  no  words 
of  praise  must  fall  from  your  lips:  any  little  defects  iu  it 
must  be  pointed  out:- — -It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  tho 
buyer:  but  when  ho  Is  gone  his  way  then  he  boasteth." 

Wien  in  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  anything,  a  very  good 
plan  is  to  go  about  beating  down  the  price  in  several  different 
shops.  A  pretty  shrewd  guess  may  then  be  made  as  to  what  is 
afairpricefortheai'liclc;  for  when  a  shopman  sees  a  customer 
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on  the  point  of  leaving  his  sho]),  he  will  comedown  tononrly, 
if  not  quite,  as  low  a  figure  as  tie  is  proparod  to  accept. 

A  Chinaman  dearly  loves  a  bargain,  and  he  finds  a, 
positive  pleasure  in  chaffering  over  the  price,  whicli  thi- 
foreigner  (to  whom  time  is  mriney)  can  scarcely  appreciate. 
Looked  at  from  a  WesEeni  standpoint,  it  is  simply  appalling 
to  think  of  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  whicli 
must  be  wasted  in  the  aggregate  in  China  over  the  carrying 
out  of  this  Eastern  trait  of  character. 

There  is  an  amusing  skit,  translated  by  Giles  in  his 
'Historic  China  and  other  Sketches,'  which  is  nn  admirable 
parody  on  the  language  of  the  market  and  the  shop,  and 
holds  up  this  custom  of  the  Chines?  to  ridicule.  It  is  styled 
•The  Country  of  Gentlemen.'  and  represents  an  Idc.il  state 
of  society  where  the  tables  are  turned— the  buyer  cracking  np 
the  goods  he  is  purchasing,  and  offering  and  insisting  on  the 
seller  taking  a  higher  pries  tliin  is  demanded  fir  them,  ^^■hilt^ 
the  latter  depreciates  his  wares,  asking  far  too  little  for  them, 
the  two  haggling  over  the  priej2  at  great  length,  as  in  tho 
cvery-day  world  in  China,  the  only  difference  being  that 
buyer  and  seller  have  changed  places. 

AliOnUnSAL  THfniuS.— The  present  race  of  Chinese 
is  supjiosed  to  have  come  into  the  country  some  four  thousand 
yeara  ago.  They  were  not  the  first  occupleis,  however,  and  it. 
has  only  been  very  gradually  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
driving  out  the  Aborigines.  They  arc  still  slowly  doing 
this  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  for  instance  in  Ffirmosa ; 
but  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  south  and  south-west  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  arc  still  posscssoil  by  the  former 
inhabitants,  who  hold  their  own  against  the  Chinese,  and 
are  reported  in  some  parts  to  even  have  thousands  of  Chinese 
as  slaves  in  their  inaccessible  fastnesses,  thus  retaliating  on 
the  Chinese,  ivho,  some  centuries  since,  exposed  them  to  the 
same  treatment. 

The  provinces  in  which  tlieso  representatives  of  former 
races  arc  found,  arc  Kwei-chau,  Sz-chuen,  Yuu-nan,  Kwang- 
tung,  and  Kivang-si,  and  the  Islands  of  Formosa  and  Hai-nau. 
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In  Sz-chuen  a  considerable  portion  of  the  west  and  south- 
M  est  of  the  province  is  sparsely  inhabited  by  some  forty  or 
fifty  native  tribes,  of  which  little  is  known:  some  are 
very  warlike,  and  constant  depredations  arc  committed  by 
them.  They  have  their  own  chiefs,  languages,  customs, 
and  manners.  The  late  llr.  Coiborne'Baber,  of  the  Consular 
Service,  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  Mritten  language  of  the 
Lolos — one  of  these  tribes.  It  is  a  most  peculiar  sort  of 
caligrapliy,  and  presents  no  point  of  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  language  or  any  other  that  one  is  familiar  with. 

In  Kwei-chau  province  they  appear  to  be  scattered  all 
over  the  province;  and  the  same  in  Yun-nan,  where  about 
two-thirds  of  tlie  *  inhabitants  consist  of  various  tribes  of 
lx)-lo,  Li-su,  Mu-su,  Man-tzu,  and  Miao-tzu.'  In  Kwang-tung 
they  are  located  in  the  north-west  of  the  jn'ovince,  and  in 
Kwaug-si,  in  the  north-east. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  large  island  of  Formosa  is 
occupied  by  numerous  ti'ibes  of  more  or  less  savage  natives, 
wliose  countrv  is  almost  inaccessible,  and  who  are  continuallv 
making  sorties  on  the  settled  Chinese  from  their  mountain 
recesses,  wliere  they  are  secure  from  molestation.  The 
ubject  of  many  of  these  raids  is  head-hunting.  They  speak 
different,  but  allied,  languages,  tattoo  their  bodies,  and  are 
<'alU»d  Che-whan  [ie.  wild  fiin).  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  western  half,  who  where  driven 
from  the  rich  coast  lauds  bv  the  Chinese  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  arc  now  scattered  through  the  length  of  the 
island,  generally  settled  on  the  hilly  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ranges.  Some  even,  annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
wild  tribes  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  by  the  oppression  of 
the  Chinese,  have  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 
These  civilised  Aborigines  are  called  Pepo-whan,  those  who 
still  speak  their  native  language  are  called  Sek-whan  (/.f. 
civilised  fiin),  while  the  others  speak  Chinese.  ^The  Pepo- 
whan  are  a  large  and  well-formed  race.'  With  the  exception 
of  the  women,  they  now  dress  nearly  like  the  Chinese,  and 
their  dialects  have  been  dropped  for  Chinese.  Tlieir  language 
is   similar  to   that   of  the   savage  inhabitants,  and  would 
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jipppiir  'lo  be  conuecteil  with  the  abDriginal  liinguiiges  of  the 
Philippinos'  and  tlic  Sliilny.  As  Jimongst  bo  many  piiinitivu 
races,  drink  is  doing  its  deiidly  work  in  their  midst,  oni- 
tribe  havinfi  completely  disappeared  oiving  in  a  gresit 
inojisure  Id  it. 

In  the  Island  of  Hai-nan,  the  aboriginal  I*  tribes  have 
inaintaine<I  their  independence  against  the  Chinese  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  having,  like  the  Tortnosan  savage  tribes. 
l»ccn  driien  from  the  coast  into  the  moiintains  in  the  interior. 
They  are  divided  into  civilised  and  nncivilised  Les.  and  are 
physically  strong  and  irell  <loveioped.  They  ha>'e  the  art  of 
writing,  which  is  described  by  the  Chinese  as  '  like  tlie 
wriggling  of  worms.'  There  is  so  great  a  difference  in  sonic 
of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  ditTereiit  tribes,  that  the 
natives  converse  with  each  other  in  Chinese.  The  women 
are  tattooed  and  near  skirts.  There  are  also  some  of  the 
Mi ao-t87  amongst  them;  these  Mino-tsz  being  found  largely 
in  other  parts  of  China. 

To  show  tbc  munber  and  extent  of  these  remnants  of  a 
former  race  and  civilisation  in  China,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  provinces  of  Hu-nan.  Kwci-ehaii,  Kwang-si,  Tuu- 
imn,  and  Sz-chucn,  the  aboriginal  tribes  — Miau-tsz  and 
others — occnpy  an  areaof  country  equal  to  thatof  France,  and 
are  some  millions  in  number,  representing  numerous  tribes, 
as  many  as  one  himdrcd  and  eighty  being  mentioned,  though 
pcvbapB  not  so  many  are  in  existence  now.  They  are  supposei! 
to  have  come  through  Burmah  into  China.  As  is  the  ca-io 
with  most  of  these  aboriginal  inliabitauls  of  China,  the  dress 
of  the  women  is  more  distinctive  than  that  of  the  men. 

Ill  the  Lin-chan  prefecture  of  the  Kwang-tung  province 
and  the  south  of  the  Hu-nan  province  are  to  be  found  the 
In  tribes,  wlio  were  brought  in  the  twelfth  century  from 
the  Kwang-si  province,  and  settled  on  the  mountains.  Their 
hair  is  worn  long:  they  are  short  in  stature;  and  have  scanty 
beards,  They,  as  well  as  other  aboriginal  tribes,  wear 
cloths  bound  round  their  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 
No  foreigner  is  allowed  by  the  Chinese  to  penotrate  into  tlicir 
haunts,  which  arc  now  restricted  in  extent  to  what  they  were 
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riginally.   for   tlie 


civiliscil  Chinese  Imvp  confined 
them  ivit.hiii  recent  times  to  tlm  Iiiyh  aiul  inaccessible 
moitntaina.  They  have  no  UTitten  language,  and  their 
t-poech  i3  quite  distinct  from  the  Chinese.  Tlicir  nunibov  id 
jjcrhaps  50,000. 

It  has  been  sugge.ttod  that  the  Jctpanese  .ire  desecnd.iucp! 
of  the  Man  or  Mian  tribes,  who  crossed  over  from  the  south  of 
China  to  their  future  island  homi;.  At  tlie  time  of  their 
•'migration  they  were  the  only  iuhabitniits  of  the  south  of 
('hina. 

So  little  is  known  nbout  many  of  these  com  in  unities  of 
lirimitit'e  man  Kcattetctl  here  and  there  throughout  China, 
their  mountain  homes  are  eo  inaccessible,  the  accounts  of 
their  curious  rustBuis,  simplicity,  origin,  and  peculiarly 
written  languages — ivheu  they  liave  such, — the  harsh  and 
«ruel  treatment  they  have  received  from  ttio  Chinese,  their 
pntriutie  stand  for  hearth  and  home  against  these  invaders; 
such,  and  many  other  i-casons,  all  combine  to  make  thc&e 
people  objects  of  interest  to  the  man  of  science,  the  traveller, 
the  philantliropist,  and  tlic  missionary. 

K.  C'olhorile  \\:<\>'-\    '  li  1 1  ■[!■[-  I   III-!  '■      ■  l.i>i_  'i  i-ii.   iiv   I:   >  .  I  !■  m  i .  i  lia[iliTii 
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.ir.7'/»r.V(.7'rff/!;.— Acupuncture  is  one  of  the  nine 
farAnehes  of  practice  i-ecognised  in  medical  scieneo  among 
the  Chinese,  and  of  most  ancient  origin,  having  been  carried 
over  'from  China  to  Japan  before  the  dawn  of  history.* 
Ncariticutionaiid  .Vcupuncture  are  tlie  peculiar  forte  of  these 
two  nationa.  The  latter  is  extensively  treated  of  in  the  medical 
works  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  *a  very  common  remedy  '  in  this 
country,  ilany  directions  aio  given  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
use,  and  tlic  user  is  cautioned  against  wouiiiling  the  arteries, 
for  (vhicli  pur|iosc  he  lihoidd  know  the  position  of  the  blood- 
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r  VESGcls.  'Tho  oporiitor  Las  a  inniiikin  full  of  lioles.  and  by 
close  study  of  this  ha  leanis  where  to  drive  liis  needle,"  thir 
iieedlo  being 'di'ivou  into  parts  of  the  body  which  may  be 
pierced  without  futal  results.'  '  Sometimes  heat  is  fijijilied  to 
the  outorend  of  the  needle,  imd  this  is  called  hot  Acupiiucture ; 
but  the  needle  is  never  heated  before  insertion.'  In  some 
cases  the  needle  haa  been  known  to  break  iu  tlie  body  of 
the  patient,  and  has  had  to  remain  there  till  extracted  by 

I  the  skill  of  tlie  Western  practitioner.  The  needle  used  looks 
'ver)'  much  like  a  sewing-machine  neetUo,  but  kmger  and 
coarser  than  that.  Some  of  tho  Chinese  doctors  have  needles 
two  feet  long,  and  are  supposed  by  ardent  admirers  to  be 
able  to  drive  these  instruments  entirely  through  the  patient's 
body;  but  the  great  size  ot  the  needles  is  in  reality  intended 
to  represent  the  yreatuesa  of  the  owner's  skill  and  rcputation.' 
Dr,  I.«ckhart  says  that  Acupuncture  'is  very  dexterously 
jHirformed   by    the    (.'hineso.     It    is   largely   resorted  to   for 

j    rheumatism,  deop-seatcd  pniiis  of  all  kinds,  sprains,  swellings 

,  of  the  joints,  &c.'  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  China 
by  ii  Dutch  surgeon  uamed  Ten-Rhyne  in  the  17th  Century. 

I  Hunk'    irnimiHeiidril, — .\    Iniig   w^comil   is   given    nf   llii-    pmctico    in 

KCmiiHDc'n  'XiHiveaiix  Mlilaiic'm  Ailiitii|tieK.'  Tmi>e  I,  pP'  'tSB-.IWI.  On 
I>Btcu  9211  iif  'The  <'hineiu<  At  Tlii-y  Are.'  by  TniilPBiiiiil   Lay.  wimilcut* 

'    ori-  eivcii  i>f  tho  iiistriiiii"iiis  nw^i  fur  Ihis  imrjmBB  by  thr  I'liiTiew. 

'  ADOPTKf.y.  -It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that 

a  man  should  have  a  son  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  Ancestral 
Hall  and  worship  at  his  tomb.  The  ciy  with  a  Chinese  is  not 
'Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die,'  but  "Give  me  a  son.  or  I 
cannot  die  in  peace,'  and,  failing  a  son  of  his  own,  ho 
adopts  one.  1 1  is  imiwssiblc.  with  our  ideas  on  such  subjects, 
to  understand  what  a  matter  of  prime  importance  this  is 
with  a  Chinese.  To  show  how  it  enters  into  the  icry  essence 
of  family  life  in  China,  we  quote  from  the  Icarneil  and 
interesting  brochure  by  Parker  on  'Comparative  Chinese 
Family  Law,'  as  follows  : — 

'ITic  Chinese  adoption  of  agnates,  is  *  *  *  not  a 
matter  of  choice  *  *  *  but  of  ooniptilsion.  The  brother, 
when  living,   may  demand  a  nephen,  and,  when  dead,   a 
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nephew  is  given  to  Iiini  iinnsked.  It  is  not  only  in  liis 
interest,  but  in  thut  of  the  wliolo  family.  th»t  the  succession 
shouhl  be  continued.  So  unfortunate  are  those  considered 
who  have  no  heirs,  tliat  in  each  toivn  there  is  u  public 
lararinm  dedicated  to  orbatc  persons  deceased,  and  the^ 
officials  sacrifice  periodically  to  their  inanfs. 

Again,  there  is  absolutely  uo  distinction  between  such 
adopted  son  and  a.  niiturnl-born  son.  He  cannot  be 
ctisinhcritod,  at  least  for  any  reason  not  equally  applicnblc 
to  a  natural  son;  he  mourns  for  bis  adoptive  father  as  a  natural 
son  would  mourn,  and  for  his  natural  father  as  a  nephew." 
(Ince  adopte<l.  ho  cannot  bo  adopted  by  another.  '  It  is  » 
f:injily  arrangement,  and  needs  no  magisterial  authority.' 
What  scorns  a  curious  feature  in  it,  to  our  ideas,  is,  that 
'it  may  be  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  deceased 
adopter,  whether  he  is  married  or  not  fpiovided  he  is  over 
sixteen  yoara  of  age  ' )  and  even  jifter  his  death';  but  ihis 
curious  feature  is  explained  when  we  remember  that  the 
adoption  docs  not  take  place  for  the  individual  adopter  in 
China,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  family— the  family  being 
the  unit  of  society,  and  the  individual  no  one,  except 
u  fractional  part  of  the  snintlest  integer  of  society— the  family. 

'In  treating  of  adoption  in  China,  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  ihi'  adoption  of  persons  bearing  the 
same  surname  and  those  bearing  a  different  surname.  If  a 
('hincse  has  no  son,  he  adopts,  if  possible,  a  nephew,  who 
is  the  son  of  one  of  his  brothers.  If  there  are  no  nephews, 
tlion  he  adojits  the  grandson  of  one  of  his  uncles,  or  tho 
great-grandson  of  one  of  his  granduncles.  In  other  words, 
he  endeavours  to  obtain  a  pure  agnate.  If  there  arc  no 
agnates  of  a  suitable  generation :  ov  if  there  are  agnates  of 
a  suitable  generation,  but  not  of  a  suitable  age,  he  next 
looks  to  the  children  of  his  sisters,  or  the  grandchildren  of 
his  aunts.  It  is  generally  only  when  neither  agnates  nor 
cognates  of  suitable  age  and  generation  arc  ai-cessible  that 
he  adopts  a  perfect  stranger,  and,  even  then,  he  endeavours 
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to  find  one  of  tlio  same  suriianie  »  •  •  •.  Adoption 
of  uxi  agnatG  is  generally  effected  dnring  the  lifetime  of  tho 
adopter,  who  is  considered  entitled  to  choose  any  nephew 
(excejit  the  eldest  son  of  the  next  brother),  before  an 
assembly  of  agnates,  and  an  entry  i^  ninde  in  the  genealo- 
gical register  of  the  family,  A  rich  man,  of  course,  in 
practice,  finds  it  easier  to  nblain  the  object  of  his  choice 
than  a  poor  one,  and  the  handsome  son  of  a  rieli  brother  is 
similarly  less  easy  to  secure  as  an  heir  than  the  plain  son  of  a 
poor  brother  *  *  *.  Each  oldei"  brother  can  continue  to 
adopt  the  sons  of  his  younger  brethren  until  he  find*  an  heir 
who  will  live;  and  ehler  brothers  arc  in  duty  bound  to  gwc 
A  son  in  posthnmons  adoption  to  a  younger  brother  who  hiis 
died  childless  *  »  •,  An  adopted  agnate  or  cognate  takes 
his  place  before  natural  sons  subsequently  born  to  the  same 
father.  An  adopted  stranger  is  liable  *  •  *  to  exclusion 
by  the  agnates  of  his  deceased  adojitive  father.' 

About  5  per  cent,  of  Chinese  families,  it  is  considered, 
adopt  children  1  70  per  cent,  of  them  being  males.  In  some 
proiincos  and  districts  strangei-s  are  fretiuently  adoptetl,  and 
in  Amoy  the  traders  have  a  peculiar  custom  of  adojiting  a 
son  to  act  for  them  as  a  commercial  agent  abroad. 

In  adopting  strangerij.  the  child  is  generally  purchased, 
the  parents  being  too  poor  lo  keep  their  tjwu  child,  while 
Bometimos  kidnappers  make  a  protil;  by  the  sale  of  the  poor 
innocent  victims  they  have  inveigled  into  their  toils. 

There  is  a  secondary  species  of  \\\\ni  might  be  called 
pseudo-adoption.  As  true  adoption  amongst  tlie  Chinese  is 
generally  due  to  a  certain  amount  of  superstition  connected 
with  ancestral  worship,  so  the  spurious  adoption,  as  a  rule,  is 
even  more  dependent  upon  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  thi< 
credidous  people.  There  are  different  varieties  of  this,  the 
parties  to  one  kind  being  sometimes  called  godparents  and 
godchildren  by  Europeans, 

The  custom  has  its  foundation  in  the  superstition  that 
it  is  possible  to  cheat  the  malignant  spirits  to  whose  evil 
machinations  are  due  Ihe  death  or  illness  of  children.  If  the 
parents  then  ai^c  afraid  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  bring  up 
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a  oliild.  oi'  lliat,  fulling  short  of  that,  (lUeasc  may  attack  it,  or 
ill-luck  full  til  its  lot,  they  hit  upon  thn  oxpetlient — somotiiu(.'S 
siiggestod  by  the  foi'tuno-loller— of  this  seini-a(ioption. 
Presents  arp  iiiaJu  by  tliu  child's  parents  to  the  so-callwl 
jwloptcr.  ami  ri;tHni  pi-cscuts  wc  received.  The  adoptive 
pOTfint  lakes  a  coiisidcrable  intercut  in  his  or  her  adopieit 
cliild,  presents  and  visits  being  made  by  both  parties  on  the 
respective  birthdays  of  the  primarily  interested  parties,  and 
at  feustji.  &C, :  but,  beyond  this,  there  are  uo  definite  duties 
incumbt'ut  on  the  Bo-callcd  godparent.  The  child  still 
rcmauis  in  its  natural  parents'  house,  and,  in  the  event  of  Ittt 
parents  dying,  the  so-called  godparent  is  not  bound  to  take 
the  ehild  into  his  or  hur  keeping,  even  if  left  destitute.  Un 
the  other  hand,  the  child,  if  its  so-i-allcd  godparent  dies,  is 
boimd  to  wear  mourning,  not  deep,  as  in  the  case  of  its  own 
parents,  hut  only  half-mourning.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
spirits  will  be  deceived  into  tlic  belief  that  the  child  has 
really  bct'U  adopted  into  the  new  fiimily,  and  the  disease, 
^ieath.  disaster,  or  ill-luck,  that  would  otherwise  ensue,  are 
ctfcctuully  prevented,  while  at  the  same  time  the  boy's  or 
girl's  family  retain  their  child,  and.  if  an  eldest  son.  will 
have  an  heir  to  aacriticc  to  them  after  death. 

Sometimoa  this  spurious  adopiion  takes  place  between 
families  that  arc  friendly  merely  with  the  object  of  drawing 
them  nearer  to  each  other,  but  it  is  oftcner  tlte  i-csiilt  of  thn 
su|)Crstitions  belief  already  mentioned. 

This  superstition  gives  rise  to  other  varieties  of  false 
Adoption,  such  us  giving  a  child  in  adoption  to  a  banyan  tree 
or  a  banibou,  or  to  a  bridge,  or  an  idol,  or  a  stono  lion  in  front 
of  a  tomplo.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  believml  that  the  spirits 
inhabiting  those  several  objects — their  guardian  deities^ — will 
take  the  child  under  their  protection  and  ensure  it  immunity 
from  the  '  tils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'  On  a  small  piece  nf  red 
paper  is  written;  '  (jiven  in  adoption."  then  follows  the  word 
'  male '  or  *  female,'  and  the  surnumc  and  name  of  the  ehild. 
This  is  ]iastcd  upon  the  object  w  iiich  is  selected,  and  thvoi' 
iucensc  .sticks,  josa-papcr,  wine,  pork,  chicken,  and  cookwl 
rice  are  offered :  otferings  arc  also  nnule  at  the  end  of  the 
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year  for  protection  n>iidered.  as  well  as  at  the  New  Year,  aad, 
ill  the  case  of  idols,  on  thoir  birthdiiys,  'J'he  piece  of  red 
jiitper  onco  [uit  up  is  not  renewed,  as  the  spirit  is  thus  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  inionnod  by  the  one  notice.  The  mother  of 
the  child,  or  soractimes  u  'praying  woman."  .as  she  is  culled, 
jicrforms  tho  ci-Momony,  offering  up  a  pniyer  informing  the 
tipirit  that  the  child  is  placed  under  its  protection,  Tliese 
proceedings  arc  sometimes  undertaken  at  IJic  instigation  of 
the  fortune-teller. 

When  an  idol  is  selected,  it  is  generally  that  of  some 
fitvourito  god,  such  as  Kwiin  Yam — Tiio  Goddess  of  Mercy, — 
or  Kwdn  Tui— The  God  of  War,— or  T'l'n  Hau— The  Goddess 
of  Heaven, — or  Man  Ch'i'ing — Tho  God  of  Literature, — or  even 
The  Tutelary  Spirit  of  the  Bridge,  or  Thu  Tutclaiy  Spirits 
placed  at  the  tno  entrances  to  a  village,  but  not  those  of  the 
house.  In  the  case  of  a  god  being  selected,  one  of  the 
characters  forming  part  of  the  name  of  the  god  is  combined 
with  the  child's  name,  forming  a  new  name  for  the  child,  but 
this  name  is  only  used  by  the  parents.  The  god  selected  is 
worshipped  on  liis  birthday,  and  styled  ■  tho  adopted  father.' 

The  bamboo  is  preferred  to  other  trees  as  it  is  a  princo 
amongst  trc!!s  (the  Chinese  do  not  know  the  bamboo  as  a 
gmss),  and  is  so  useful.  Barren  women  pray  to  the  stone 
lions  mentioned  above  in  order  to  obtain  offspring.  Were- 
no  other  proof  !i\'ailablB  of  the  slight  esteem  in  which  girls 
are  held  by  the  Cliinosc.  it  would  bo  shown  by  the  difference 
in  the  estimated  pereentage  of  those  of  each  sex  who  arc 
the  subjects  of  this  false  udoption;  for  in  the  extreme 
south  of  China  it  is  believed  that  50  per  cent  of  boys  are 
thus  subjected  to  adoption,  and  only  10  per  cent  of  the  girls, 

AMi'.SEMEXTS.—'Thc  Chinese,  though  a  hard-working 
and  industrious  pi'Oplo,  are  not  behind  other  nations  in  their 
love  of  amusements,  and  enter  with  great  zest  and  gusto  into 
the  enjoyment  o£  them,  assisting  most  heartily,  in  tlie  French 
sense  of  the  term,  at  shows,  processions.  &c.  It  needs  but 
a  saunter  tlirough  the  crowded  aud  busy  streets  of  a  Chinese 
city  to  sec  that,  though  there  is  much  bustle  and  unceasing 
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toil,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfailing  provision  lor 
the  rclnxHtiun  of  the  tired  workers  iind  the  deK-otation  of  tlie 
younger  members  of  society.  Theatres  are  crowded,  thougli 
the  performances  last  for  long  weary  hours,  if  not  days. 
ITie  larioua  birthdays  of  the  gods,  or  religious  festivals, 
are  hailed  with  delight,  for  then  the  streets  are  matted 
over  and  hung  with  puppets  gorgeously  dressed  in  mcdiicval 
costume,  represonting  historical  scenes ;  while  glittering 
chandeliers,  ablaze  with  light,  shed  a  blight  radiance  on  the 
cre-while  gloomy  streets  and  transform  them  into  a  dazzling 
vision  of  light.  All  these  illuminated  stivet^i  ronverge  to 
one  centre  where,  in  front  of  the  temple  in  honour  of  whose 
god  the  exhibition  is  being  held,  a  grand  tenijioruiy  structure, 
towering  in  height  above  all  the  other  surrounding  buildings, 
is  erected,  gorgeous  witli  painted  scenes  iu  many  cohjured 
hues,  brilliant  with  clusters  of  crystal  lights,  and  all  the 
magnificence  iif  ceremonial  and  gaudy  sho"',  and  the  para- 
phernalia of  heathen  worship.  Here  ail  the  grandeur  is  centred, 
radiating  out  through  all  the  surrounding  streets,  and  here 
it  is  that  the  crowd  is  at  its  thickest,- — a  compact  mass, 
open-mouthed,  gazing  to  the  heart's  content,  enjoying  to  the 
full  all  the  ciktrancing  sights,  the  celestial  music  of  clashing 
cymbals,  twanging  guitars,  harsh  flageolets,  and  shrill  flutes. 

The  annual  Regattas  tliroughout  China  of  the  Dragon 
Boat  Feast  give  an  outing  to  many  a  child  and  lady,  who, 
attired  in  their  holiday  best,  line  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
watch  the  narrow  snake-like  boats,  dashing  up  and  down  in 
impromptu  races  and  spurts  with  their  rivals  from  neighbouring 
villages.     (See  article  on  Dragon  Boats). 

Another  great  outing  is  that  on  the  day  for  '  Ascending  on 
High,'  when  every  one,  who  can  afford  the  time,  goes  to  the 
summit  of  some  high  mountain  or  lofty  hill,  in  remembrance 
of  the  deliverance  of  a  family  iu  olden  times  from  destruction 
by  a  similar  action. 

The  Pull  Moon  Festival,  when  indigestible  moon-cakes 
are  seen  at  every  confectioner's  stall  and  shop,  is  kept  gaily. 
Evcrj-  boat  hangs  out  one  or  more  tasteful  )>aper  lanterns, 
which,   suspended   from   bamboo    poles,    make    a    general 
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illumination  irtcr  tlip  dark  wuttTs  of  the  deep  and  murky 
river,  and,  overhead,  tlic  full-orbed  moon  in  tiarvcst  splendour 
shines  down  from  the  clear  sky  on  !i  scene  of  troiiioal,  oriental 
beauty.  The  faint  glimmer  of  the  tiny  craft  is  eclipsed  nnon 
by  boats,  all  abliinc  with  one  glow  of  light  from  innumerable 
lamps.  These  larger  vossels  slowly  float  down  the  stream 
in  the  distance. 

Visits  to  flower  gardens  give  a  variety  to  the  monotony 
r if  0 very-day  life,  and  even  the  sombre  worship  at  the  graves, 
attcr  the  prescribed  ruremoniaia  arc  through,  is  trausfonned 
into  pleasant  picnics,  and  happy  family  reunions. 

Besides  these  nut-door  entertainments,  there  are  dift'ercnt 
games  of  cards,  dominooe,  chess,  and  nine-men's  moriee, 
the  two  former  being  almost  invariably  associated  with 
gambling.  Numerous  other  games  arc  playeil,  whose  whole 
end  and  object  is  gambling  pure  and  simple :  amongst 
which  inay  be  noted  games  wilh  dice,  encounters  of  fighting 
crickets,  and  quail  matches.  TYie  jennesse-  itofee  of  n  literary 
iir  artistic  taste  also  amuse  themselves  and  while  away  the 
p.issing  hours  by  wine  parties,  at  which  capping  of  vei-ses 
t.'ikcs  place.  Their  leisure  moments  are  sometimes  beguiled 
liy  pen  and  ink  sketches  on  fans,  by  inscriptions  on  the  same 
articles  of  necessity  for  a  warm  climate,  or  by  the  composition 
of  antithetical  sentences,  which  are  inscribed  on  scrolls  and 
presented  as  souvenirs  to  friends. 

Out-door  sports  are  not  in  vogue  with  the  Chinaman. 
Wlien  one  sees  anything  approaching  the  kind  going  on,  thero 
13  almost  always  sure  to  be  some  utilitarian  object  in  vieiv,  as 
in  archcrj',  which  is  practL-jed  as  a  training  for  the  military 
CAaminatious.  (See  article  on  Army).  'ITie  gymnastic  exercises 
with  hea,\y  weights  are  undertaken  with  the  same  object. 
Very  larcly  one  may  see  a  few  young  Celestial  swells  paddling 
together  in  a  canoe,  but  it  is  uncommon  enough  not  to  be 
11  typical  sight. 

As  to  out-door  games,  tlie  most  violent  in  which  adults 
engage  is  shuttlecock.  The  shuttlecock  is  made  of  several 
round  layers  of  snake's  skin,  with  three  or  four  feathers  stuck 
into  it.    No  battledores  are  used,  but  the  shuttleei>ck  is  kept  up 
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in  the  air  aiid  most  dcxtoiously  kicked  with  the  flat  bottom 
or  broad  side  of  the  white  fult  sole  of  the  Chinese  shoe,  the 
hand  being  occasionally  brought  iuto  play  to  keep  it  from 
falling  to  the  ground.  Several  different  strokes,  ur  rather 
kicks,  are  given ;  one  a  backward  i)ne,  whicli  must  re<iiiire  » 
considerable  amount  of  proctiee  to  attain  proficiency  in. 
A  more  acdentarj'  pastime  is  that  of  flying  kites,  in  whicli 
grottTi-up  men  indulge,  wliile  youngstere  stand  by  and  look 
on.  Very  ingenious  ore  (bo  different  forms  and  shapes  of 
kites  made,  and  wome,  like  birds,  arc  bo  well  nianlpidatod, 
when  in  the  air,  as  to  tiective  one  at  first  sight. 

Blind  singing  girls  perambulate  the  streets  at  ntght, 
ready  to  accompany  their  song  with  the  guitar  (p'ci-p'il),  and 
itinerant  ballad-singers  of  the  other  sex  can  be  hired  by  the 
liny.  Story-tellers  arc  pretty  sure  to  get  a  good  crowd  round 
them  while  interesting  episixles  in  Chinese  history  aiv 
recounted  to  their  listeners.  In  any  open  space,  or  lining 
llic  broader  streets,  are  peep-.show.'*.  the  more  crude  native 
production  being  repluced  in  many  cases,  during  the  last 
twenty  i.ir  thirty  years,  by  stereoscopic  views.  Jugglcra,  and 
Piineli  and  Judy  shows,  pcrionning  monkeys,  as  well  as 
gymnasts,  are  always  certain  of  a  circle  of  admiring  sped iitors. 

The  ladies  join  in  a  foic  of  these  amusements,  as  lias 
nlreafly  been  pointed  out,  but  arc  debarred  from  the  gi'eat 
majority  of  those  wliieli  cannot  bo  enjoyed  in  the  privacy  of 
their  dwellings.  They  kill  time  by  playing  cards  and  dominoes. 
occasionally  going  to  the  theatre,  gossiping,  and  visiting  — 
when  they  are  yuickly  carried  in  closed  chairs  tliroiigh  tho 
narrow  streets  invisible  to  o\eryone,  and  everyone  and  e%crj- 
thing  nearly  invisible  to  tliem. 

As  to  chiUlrens'  toys  and  spurts,  though  one  writer  in  an 
English  periodical  very  sapiently  (?)  remarks  that  there  are 
no  toys  in  China,  yet  it  needs  but  a  few  steps  in  a  Chinese 
city,  in  the  South  at  all  events,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
statement.  Besides  taking  their  share  in  the  enjoyments  fii 
their  elders,  they  have  more  especially  for  their  benefit 
tops,  paper  lanterns  in  the  shape  of  fish,  iron  marbles, 
toy  cannon  and  weapons,  and  a  thousand  and  one  difierent 
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gamoa  and  toys  with  which  I  he  ingenuity  of  the  caterers 
for  their  amusement  fills  the  toy-shops,  and  covers  the  stalls 
at  the  street  c 
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ANCESTltAI.  TrOffS////'.— Ancestral  worship  is 
filial  piety  gone  mad.  True  to  their  practice  of  retaining 
■customs  and  habits  for  centuries  and  millenniums,  the  Chinese 
nation  has  not  given  up  this  most  ancient  form  of  w-orship, 
and  the  original  worahip  of  ancestors,  like  the  older 
formation  of  rocks  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  strong  as  the 
everlasting  hills,  aud,  though  nvcrlaid  by  other  cults,  oh 
the  primaiy  rocks  aro  by  otlicr  strata,  is  still  at  the 
foundation,  nearly  all  the  olhev  methods  of  worship  being 
la,ter  additions  and  accretions :  the  ivovshipping  of  anecstore 
thus  underlies  most  of  their  religion,  and  many  of  their 
evcry-day  acts  and  deeds.  'Sixial  customs,  judicial  decisions, 
appointments  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  even  the 
succession  to  the  throne  are  inilitenced  by  it,"  A  magistrate, 
for  instance,  will  punish  a  criminal  much  more  lightly  if  ho 
is  the  eldest  or  only  ijou,  in  case  one  or  both  of  his  parents 
have  recently  died,  than  he  otherwise  would,  for  fear 
of  preventing  him  sacrificing  to  the  dead.  An  Emperor 
on  accession  to  the  throne  must  be  younger  than  his 
predecessor,  in  older  to  worship  him.  Ancestral  iioiship 
has  been  defined  as  including  'not  only  the  direct  worship  of 
the  dead,  but  also  whatever  is  done  directly  or  indirectly  for 
their  comfort;  also  all  that  is  done  to  avert  the  calamities 
which  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
infiict  upon  the  living,  as  a  punishment  for  inattention  to 
their  necessities.'  Under  sucli  a  description  as  this,  the 
actions  which  it  gives  rise  to  will  be  found  to  permeate 
nearly  every  phase  of  Chinese  life;— concubinage,  adoption, 
house-building  {both  of  private  dwellings  aud  clubs),  the 
instilution  of  the  Tung-wa  Hospital,  the  lajhig  out  of 
streets,  modes  of  revenge,  and  methods  of  cajiital  punishment, 
are  partly  due  to  the  same  cause,  Certain  festivals,  the 
consuming  desire  to  have  sons,  and  the  despising  of 
-daughters — all   centre  in  this  and  take  their  motive  force 
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from  it.  'fhis  worship  is  the  only  one  that  is  entitled  to  tho 
name  of  the  National  Religion  of  China,  as  the  dead  arc 
the  objects  of  worship  of  poor  and  rich,  young  and  old, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  inimenBC  empire. 
E\-ery  other  furm  of  worship  iind  religion  they  arc  willing 
to  relinquish,  but  this  is  so  interwoven  into  the  texture  and 
fabric  of  their  every-day  life,  and  has  such  a  firm  hold  on 
them,  that  scarcely  anything,  short  of  the  miraculous,  forces 
them  to  give  it  up,  with  such  tenacity  of  purpose  d^i  they 
cling  to  it.  The  Roman  Catholics,  with  more  worldly  iiisdom 
thiin  piety,  allowed  their  converts  at  one  time  to  retain  this 
worship  — though  not  now ;  the  Protestant  missionaries 
find  it  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  tho  introduction  of 
Christinnity;  the  Muhmnmedan-s  iu  China  do  not  allow  it; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  opposition  to  all  Western 
progress  and  science. 

Believing  that  the  spirits  in  the  next  world  stand  in 
need  of  tho  same  comforts  and  necessities  as  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world,  they  hold  it  is  consequently  the  bonnden  duty 
of  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  forward  these  to 
them;  but  with  that  curious  trait  of  the  Chinese  mind  which 
believes  in  large  promises,  but  small  fulfilracnts^in  groat 
show  and  little  reality — the  iirticles  si;nt  into  the  spii'it 
world  for  the  use  of  their  departed  relatives,  insteiid  of  bciug 
tho  veritable  articles  used  iu  this  stage  of  existence,  are,  like 
BO  many  Chinese  things,  shams.  For  houses,  boats,  clothes. 
sedan-chairs,  bills  of  exehaoge,  mock-silver  dollars,  and 
every  conceivable  object  of  use,  In  this  mundane  sphere  of 
existence,  have  pajwr  and  bamboo  models  made  of  them. 
Expense,  of  course,  is  not  spared  in  tho  production  of  these 
objects,  but  still  it  will  readily  bo  understood  that  objects 
made  of  such  flimsy  materials  cannot  be  worth  a  tenth  nor  a 
liuadredtli  part  of  tho  genuine  article.  These  are  forwarded 
into  the  next  world  by  being  burned.  They  proceed  even 
further,  for  they  send  supplies  to  the  beggiir  spirits,  ivho 
may  have  been  neglected  by  living  relatives,  or  who  may  have 
no  relatives  living,  and  to  tho  spirits  of  those  who  have  died 
at  aea,  in  war,  of  starvation,  or  abroad.    'They  believe  that 
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nearly  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir — as  sickness 
calamity,  and  death,  arc  inflicted  by  these  unfortunate  and 
demoniacal  spirits.' 

The  usual,  if  not  universal,  belief  with  tlie  Chinese  is 
that  a  man  possesses  three  souls :  after  death  one  goes  inta 
the  Ancestral  Tablet  prepared  for  it,  where  it  receives  the 
worship  of  the  man's  descendants  at  proper  and  stated 
times :  at  such  times,  also,  worship  is  paid  at  the  grave 
to  another  soul;  while  the  third  goes  into  the  nether 
world  to  receive  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  the  deeds 
done  in  this — finally  to  return  to  tlie  upper  world  again 
as  a  god,  a  man,  beast,  bird,  or  reptile,  according  to  its 
merits.  This  third  soul  can  also  be  worshipped  at  the  City 
Temple,  the  god  of  which  is  the  ruler  of  departed  spirits, 
and  has  an  ento}ivage  of  officials,  lictors,  and  attendants, 
like  the  Governor  of  a  Chinese  City.  Bribery  and 
corruption  reign  rampant  there  just  as  in  the  corrupt  world 
of  China. 

The  Ancestral  Tablet  is  generally  a  plain,  oblong  piece 
of  hard-wood,  split  nearly  the  whole  way  up,  and  stuck 
into  a  small  transverse  block  of  wood.  On  one  of  the  inner 
surfaces  and  on  the  front  outer  surface,  are  written  the  name 
and  age,  &c.,  of  the  deceased.  Incense  is  burnt  night  and 
morning  before  the  tablet,  and  the  near  relatives  weep  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  it  for  forty-nine  days,  at  those 
times. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  custom: — 

'The  custom  of  erecting  ?i  tablet  to  the  dead  is  said  to  have 
originated  during  the  Chau  dynasty  {VkQ.  350),  when  one  Kdi 
Tsz-chui,  attendant  on  the  sovereign  of  Tsin,  cut  out  a  piece  of  his 
thigh  and  caused  it  to  be  dressed  for  His  Majesty,  who  was  fainting 
with  hunger.  Kdi  Tsz-chui,  not  being  able  to  continue  his  march 
from  the  pain  he  suffered,  concealed  himself  in  a  wood.  This  prince 
on  his  arrival  at  the  state  of  Tsi  sent  soldiers  to  take  care  of  him,  but 
they,  being  unable  to  discover  him,  set  fire  to  the  wood  where  he  was 
burnt  to  death.  The  prince,  on  discovering  the  corpse,  erected  a 
tablet  to  his  manes  which  he  begged  to  accompany  home,  and  there 
caused  incense  to  be  offered  to  him  daily.' 

The  tablets  used  by  the  boat  people  in  Canton  differ 

somewliat    from    tliose   of  the   laud    population ;    and   are 
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smtiller  than  tlioso  used  on  shore.  Immediately  after  death 
plain  ones  arc  in  vogue  amongst  the  floating  population, 
but  after  three  years  or  so  thoy  are  ornamented  and  painted. 
A  very  curious  custom  also  prevails  amongst  this  t&n-kd 
population.  Images  are  made  of  deceased  members  of  the 
family,  and,  what  is  stilt  more  curious,  these  images  arc  of 
the  children  who  have  died^curious,  because  children  are 
not  ancestors,  and  the  Chinese  do  not  erect  tablets  to  anyone 
under  twenty  years  of  age  who  has  not  been  married. 
■Jlic  boys  arc  usually  represented  in  these  cases  ns  riding 
on  lions  or  ivhito   horses,  and  the  girls  on  white  storks. 

The  Man-tsx  aborigines,  in  Western  Sa-Chuen,  take  an 
unburnt  piece  of  wo^id  from  the  funeral  [lyre ;  on  the 
amootli  surface  they  picture  a  rude  likeness  of  the  head  of 
the  family  who  has  been  there  cremated,  and  place  this  in 
the  house  as  the  Ancestral    Tablet. 

When  a  Chinese  direets  in  his  will  that  a  certain 
portion  of  his  estate  is  to  be  resened  for  the  carrying 
out  of  ceromonics  at  his  grave,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  ancestral  ivorship,  English  Courts  of  Law, 
in  the  eases  that  have  come  before  them,  have  decided  that 
such  a  bequest  is  vuid,  as  tending  to  a  perpetuity,  and 
money  cannot  be  bound  up  for  an  indefinite  period,  which 
is  not  intended  for  a  charitable  purpose.  {See  cases  of 
Yip  Cheng  Neo  t'.  Ong  Cheng  Neo,  L.  R.  (i  P.  C,  Appeals 
381;  also  Hoare  v.  Osborne,  I..  R.  1.  Eq.  r>a».  The  latest 
decision  is,  '  In  the  mutter  of  the  estate  of  Tso  Wing  Yung 
(Judtft.),'  reported  in  '  China  Mail,"  of  Gth  May,  1891.) 

Umilu  nvmiHeAicil.—'  An  Essay  on  Anunrtral  Wor»hi)>.'  hy  RnrJ. 
M.  T.  Yatas,  U.D..  ilmtlins  nidi  it  Bcncrnlly.  nnd  aiiothir  "Thn  Attitudo  ot 
niriBtiiiuitr  toward  Aui!U*tral  Worsliii','  deuling  with  it  hislnrically. 


ARCIlITErTJTRE.—'T'ae  Chinese  have  made  but  small 
advances  in  architeetnre:  thoy  have  not  proceeded  beyond 
the  first  steps  of  arehitcctural  construction.  The  first 
principle  which  thoy  have  acted  upon  appears  to  be  that 
of  raiiiing   two   side-walls   to   support   the    beams    of    the 

Kriie  length  of  those  beams,  in  buildings  of  any  siEe, 
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ii(;cessitates  the  adoption  of  rows  of  pillars  to  support  them. 
To  obviate  the  too  great  multiplicity  of  these  pillars,  what 
has  been  described  as  'a  very  pretty  system  of  '■king"  and 
"queen"  posts  has  been  contrived,  by  which  the  pressure 
of  several  beams  is  transmitted  to  a  single  pillar.'  These  are 
often  beautifully  carved,  and  tlierc  is  much  scope  for  variety. 
Tradescant  Lay,  from  whom  we  have  already  qunted,  further 
says,  '  a  lack  of  science  and  of  conception  is  seen  *  »  « 
but  fancy  Kcenis  to  )iavc  fruc  license  to  gambol  at  plcasiire, 
and  wliat  the  architect  wants  in  developing  a  scheme,  ho 
makes  up  by  a  redundancy  of  imagination.'  Williams  says, 
'  In  lighter  edifices,  in  pavilions,  rcat-houses,  kiosks,  and 
arbours,  tln're  is,  however,  a  degree  of  taste  and  adaptation 
that  is  unusual  in  other  buildings,  aud  quite  in  keeping 
with  their  fondness  for  tinsel  and  gilding  rather  than 
solidity  and  gr;mdcur.'  Another  sinologue  says,  '  their 
ornamentation  is  often  beautiful.  But,  even  in  their 
ornamentation,  llic  Chinese  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibit  congruity 
of  detail.  The  details  are  often  perfeet,  but  they  are  seldom 
in  such  full  harmony  with  other  details  as  to  present  to  the 
spectator  the  pleasing  aspect  of  a,  harmonious  work  of  art.' 
Their  construction  is.  bad;  very  little  regard  is  paid  to 
outline,  except  in  pagodas,  roofs  of  temples,  and  bridges,  but 
the  ornamentation  is  the  pleasantest  feature,  on  which  the 
greatest  cave  is  bestowed. 

We  have  often  heard  from  an  old  resident  in  China  a 
desciiption  of  the  impressions  produced  by  the  first  sight  of 
Canton.  Before  reaching  China,  accounts  had  been  received 
of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  Chinese  theatre,  and  the  loss 
of  life  of  thousands  of  the  natives.  Arrived  in  front  of  the 
citv,  a  remembrance  of  the  frightful  catastrophe  led  the 
comer  to  suppose  that  the  torn-down  look  of  the  houses 
and  sheds  was  the  result  of  the  destructive  element;  the  idea 
never  occurring  that  the  usual  habitations  of  the  citizens  of 
audi  an  enormous  city  were  such  as  these.  The  magnificent 
churches  and  cathedrals,  the  stately  edifices,  the  superb 
mansions,  are  all  wanting  in  u  Chinese  city;  instead  of  the 
broad  streets,  spacious  avenues,  aud  large  squares— congeries 
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of  nanow  limes,  a  maze  of  alleys  (scarcely  one  entitled  to 
the  name  of  n  street,  according  to  our  accejitatiou  of  the 
terra):  and  (he  few  open  spaces  in  front  of  tlie  temples — not 
worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  squares.  Lining 
both  sides  of  the  ^>'ay,  if  in  a  family  street,  the  walls  are 
formed  of  bluish-grey  bricks,  neatly  pointed  in  mortar  with 
granite  foundations  reaching  several  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Two  or  three  long  steps  of  granite,  extending 
from  wall  to  wall  of  the  liouso,  lead  up  to  the  front,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  door  in  the  centre,  jiresents  a 
blank  wall  to  the  paascr-by ;  there  are  no  windows,  only 
a  plain,  massive,  double -leaved,  wooden  door  fastened  by 
two  wooden  bolts.  These  doors  are  often  left  open  during 
the  day,  and  the  privacy  of  the  inmates  ensured  by  two 
outer,  lighter  constructed,  wooden  doors,  only  reaching  a 
little  more  than  half-way  up  the  door-way.  The  side 
walls  of  the  house  project  a  couple  of  feet  or  so.  and  support 
the  eaves,  which  are  carried  out  a  con-esponding  distance, 
and  shelter  tlic  few  feet  in  front  of  the  entrance.  The 
walls  are  generally  the  thickness  of  the  length  of  a  brick, 
and  after  eight  or  ten  courses,  a  course  of  bonders  is  laid. 
The  door  once  entered,  over  the  high  wooden  threshold,  one 
finds  one"s  self  under  a  small  introductory  roof,  which 
shelters  the  porter's  room,  and  facing  one  is  a  row  of  large 
wooden  doors  in  sets  of  throe  pairs  or  bo,  reaching  from 
wall  to  wall;  beyond  these  is  a  small  court,  open  in  the 
centre  to  the  sky,  where  some  green  glazed  pots  of  ornamental 
flowers  or  plants  arc  standing  on  similar  flo^ver-stands.  The 
whole  house  is  now  before  one,  the  separate  apartments 
being  under  different  roofs,  the  foremost  being  the  reception 
hall;  for  a  Chinese  residence  is  a  collection  of  small  buildings, 
except  amongst  the  ponrest  classes, 

A  gronnd  floor  is  all  that  many  houses  can  boast  of,  and 
this  is  generally  tiled  with  red  flooring- tiles,  a  foot  square 
and  an  inch  in  thickness.  Marble  tiles  are  occasionally  laid 
on  the  ground,  but  they  are  not  highly  polished.  If  there 
are  first  floors,  they  are  usually  under  one  or  mor<.i  of  the 
inner  roofs, 
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In  some  of  the  houses,  more  espocially  the  hongs  and 
godowns  fronting  tlic  river  in  Canton,  there  are  ns  many  as 
fiix,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  separate  roofs  one  behind  another 
in  a  row,  with  courtyards  between  each,  and  covered 
passages  on  each  side  of  these  open  spaces ;  the  latter  serving 
the  double  [)urpose  of  giving  light  and  ventilation,  and  taking 
the  j)lace  of  windows,  which  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  houses,  where  they  open  on  these  courtyards. 

The  tent,  it  has  very  generally  been  thought,  has 
furnished  the  model  for  tlic  construction  of  the  roof  in  kiosks 
and  other  buildings ;  but  one  or  two  writers  have  lately 
dissented  from  this  opinion. 

Ceilings  are  but  seldom  seen,  nor  are  the  walls  plastered 
or  papered.  The  roof- tiles  are  laid  in  alternate  rows  of  roll 
and  pantile,  or  small  semi-cylindrical,  and  broad,  slightly 
concave  ones,  the  traces,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  of  early  split 
bamboo  roofing,  and  not  of  the  tent  structure.  In  good  roofs 
a  second  layer  of  these  is  put  on  above  the  other,  or  even  a 
third  on  the  top  of  all. 

The  habitations  of  the  poor  are  often  the  merest  hovels, 
and  many  workmen,  as  well  as  the  poorest  classes,  live  in 
matsheds^  the  framework  of  which  is  made  of  bamboo, 
and  the  walls  and  roofs  of  oblongs  formed  of  bamboo  leaves 
fastened  together.  These  matsheds,  built  of  the  'attap,'  as  it 
is  termed  by  the  Malays,  are  very  convenient,  being  easily  and 
quickly  put  up  without  a  single  nail,  the  bamboo  polos  being 
tied  together  with  strings  of  split  rattan,  and  as  easily  taken 
down  when  done  with.  They  are  largely  usod  as  temporary 
structures  for  religious  festivals  and  many  other  objects,  one 
of  the  most  curious  being  the  construction  of  one  over  a 
house  in  the  course  of  erection  to  protect  it  and  the  workmen 
from  the  heavy  tropical  rains. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  over  the  mud  flats,  are 
found  many  of  the  poorest  sheds  and  shanties,  of  a  non- 
descript character — old  boats  often  forming  the  foundation, 
and  the  superstructure  made  of  anything  and  everything, 
reminding  one  of  Jlr.  Peggotty's  famous  ark,  as  described 
in  *  David  Copperfield/ 
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The  houses  of  the  better  classes  have  much  ornamentation 
nbntit  them.  Stueco-work,  representing  human  figures,  bii-ds. 
animals,  and  flowers,  is  often  found  over  the  front  of  a  house, 
as  on  a  frieze,  and  below  the  projecting  roof;  or  the  same 
kind  of  ornamentation  is  found  on  inner  walls,  and  affords 
a  pleasant  relief  to  the  plain  monotony  of  the  otherwise  bun- 
brick  walls.  In  Swatow  tlie  whole  front  wall  is  often  ndornetl 
by  six  or  seven  largo  medallion-tike  [)ictnre3  which  lend  a 
brightness  to  the  otherwise  pluin  surface.  In  fact  ordinary 
buildings  are  more  highly  ornnmenteil  up  the  coast  than  is 
the  case  further  south.  \  ariety  is  also  given  hv  the  i^ctugonal, 
circular,  and  pear-shaped  door-ways,  which  pierce  tJic  ualls 
in  the  suites  of  apartments,  and  in  gardens,  and  rockeries  of 
the  superior  class  of  houses;  a  quaint  picturesquenoss  is 
added  to  the  general  effect  by  the  geometrical  patterns  of  the 
combination  of  door  and  window  in  one,  the  rows  of  which 
aervo  as  aci-ecns  or  partitions  beween  the  different  rooms,  as 
well  as  by  the  fixed  oi»cn-ivork  partitions  of  like  construction. 
Carvings  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  gaudy  paint-work  also 
add  their  bizarre  attractivcncs-;  to  the  lo\ite  en«emU'!, 

The  roofs  of  shops  are  built  like  those  of  private 
houses,  the  shape  Iwing  that  of  a  V  turned  upside  down; 
but  instead  of  sheltering  themselves  behind  a  plain  brtck 
wall,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  dwelling  houses,-  they  are 
quite  open  to  the  stroct,  and  often  have  an  upper  story 
supported  in  the  front  by  a  broad  brest-sumincr.  The  whole 
shop  is  open  to  the  street,  and  is  closed  up  at  night 
by  shuttci-doors.  { In  Swatow  the  shutters  over  the  counter 
are  transverse  and  not  upright;  they  fold  np  from  the 
counter  and  down  from  the  roof,  meeting  in  the  space 
in  the  centre.)  A  granite  counter  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
apace  in  front,  and  a  hard-wood  counter  runs  at  right 
angles  to  it  back  into  the  shop.  Behind  the  shop  proper  is 
the  counting  room.  The  sign-boards,  though  not  strictly 
speaking  an  architectural  feature  of  the  buildings  themselves, 
add  much,  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  reds  and  greens 
and  gilding,  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  business  streets, 
and  relieve  the  sameness    which    would    othenvisc    result 
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from  the  wiint  of  architect iiral  decoration.  These  sign-boards 
(the  largest  ones  are  tin  or  more  feet  in  length)  arc 
suspendi'd  iit  each  side  of  the  shop  front;  some  are  set 
in  stone  bases;  others  hang  over  the  entrances  or  in 
the  shop  itself.  A  glance  down  one  of  these  streets  with 
its  scores  or  hundreds  of  many -colon  red  sign-boards  is 
quite  kfileidoscopic,  as  the  glare  of  the  tropical  sun  flashes 
on  their  variegated  hues ;  ivhilo  in  the  softer  shades  of  the 
coveted-over  streets  they  servo  to  lighten  up  tJjc  semi- 
religious  gloom. 

In  the  construction  of  the  temples  and  public  buildings, 
where  spaco  is  not  so  restricted,  the  main  structures — two  or 
three  in  number -stand  isolated,  with  stone-paved  paths  and 
stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  stone  terraces  on  wliich  they 
arc  built,  venerable  trees  shading  the  otherwise  open  spaces. 
The  dwellings  of  tlie  abbots  and  monks,  or  the  subsidiary 
buildings,  are  at  the  sides  or  behind,  with  numerous  corridors 
leading  to  the  different  apartments  or  suites  of  rooms.  Most 
of  what  has  been  written  above  applies  to  Canton  and  its 
noiglibourhood.  for  of  tlie  different  inhabitants  of  China,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  hi  omiiea 
lingua.  iuBtUutis.  *  •  «  intej'  ae  liiff'Timt,  and  their 
dwellings,  thouglt  on  the  main  constructed  on  the  same 
general  outlines,  have  peculinrities  of  their  own  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  for  instance  in  Anioy  many  of  the 
houses  have  an  upward  c\w\a  at  eai'h  end  of  the  top  of  the 
roof,  quite  foreign  to  the  extreme  south  of  China. 

■  There  ia  nothing  more  incomprehensible  to  a  foreigner 
than  an  official  residence,  with  its  gates,  folding  doors,  halls, 
side-rooms,  balconies,  carved  and  frescoed  pillars,  latticea 
and  matted  ceilings  *  «  ».  The  frescoes  are  gaudy, 
and  represent  ci'cry  conceivable  subject,  from  genii  walking 
among  clouds  to  a  moth  upon  a  peach.  The  roof  is  a  tangled 
mass  of  Asiatic  ghiry.  'llie  Sz-chuanesc  houses  excel  in  their 
exterior  decorations  : '  the  ridges,  gateways,  and  corners,  are 
beautifully  trimmed  with  broken  bits  of  blue  and  white 
porcelain,  which  at  a  distance  have  a  most  pleasing  effect 
•     *     *.     The  houses,  except  in  the  large  cities,  arc  flimsy 
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affairs,  with  walla  of  poiindcil  earth,  and  roofs  thatched  ivitli 
stmw.'  The  principal  material  for  house  construction  in 
Swatow  iind  its  neiglibourhood  is  earth,  or  river  sand,  or 
decomposed  granite,  mixed  with  lime  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  parts  of  the  former  to  tliree  of  ihe  latter.  This  is  rammed 
in  between  boards,  hardens,  and  appears  to  be  most  durable. 

The  roof  has  been  considered  the  chief  feature  of  Chinese 
architecture ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  amount  of 
decorative  art  is  expended  on  the  massive  roofs  of  the  larger 
and  finer  temples  and  public  buildings.  'The  lightness  and 
grace  of  Ihe  curve  of  these  heai-j-  roofs  is  worthy  of  all  praise;' 
they  are  sonieiimos  eonstnictud  double,  or  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  two  roofs.  'The  object  in  this 
is  to  lend  an  air  of  greater  riehnctJa  and  dignity.'  The  roof, 
it  will  thus  be  seen,  does  not  occupy,  in  public  buildings 
and  temples,  the  subsidiary  position  that  such  a  part  of  the 
structure  takes  in  the  West.  It  is  the  most  striking  object 
in  this  class  <jf  buildings,  and  with  the  numerous  varnished 
timbers  and  posts,  the  green  glazed  tiles  and  glazed  dragons, 
pearls,  &c.,  and  unhidden  by  piaslered  ceilings,  it  looks 
most  picturesque.  On  the  other  hund,  the  roofs  of  private 
dwellings  are  simply  for  use. 

In  ancient  China  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the 
whole  land  would  be  full  of  old  ruins,  Such  is,  Iiowei'er,  not 
the  case;  eien  the  Great  Wall  has  been  re-con structcd  once 
or  twice,  Tliere  are  some  structures  still  standing  that  have 
stood  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  ;  but  to  find  older  ones 
than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  ctcavato  the  mounds — the  tombs 
of  ancient  cities — where  a  few  stone  buildings  may  be  found : 
one,  built  seventeen  ceuturica  ago,  was  recently  discovered. 
Cave  and  rock  dwellings  are  also  to  be  seen  in  somu  parts. 
The  great  majority  of  buildings  are  modern,  in  the  sense 
that  that  word  has  when  applied  to  anything  in  China;  for 
many  things  that  are  classed  under  that  categoiy  would  be 
considered  to  be  mediieval  oi'  ancient  in  the  West.  The 
reason  for  this  paucity  of  relics  of  antiquity  is  not  far  to  seek : 
much  of  the  material  employed  is  not  fitted  to  withstand  the 
ravagesof  ages,  and,  when  it  is,  thoilinisy  style  of  uoustructioo- 
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does  not  ensure  that  durability  ivhich  it  might  otlicnviao  hope 
to  ntlnin  ;  added  to  which  the  liuiiiidity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  inaidioits  attncks  of  insects,  all  militate  against  handing 
down  ti(  posterity  the  works  of  its  forefathers;  furthermore, 
the  glance  of  the  Chinese  has  always  been  a  ivtrtspcctive 
one — back  to  tlie  hoary  ages — and  the  tendency  has  not  been 
to  build  for  future  times.  It  is  a  curious  feature  in  Chinese 
building  construction  that  go  little  ^tone  lias  been  employed. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  it;  the  city  walla  are  partially  built 
of  it;  so  arc  the  foundations  uf  houses;  and  the  end  counters 
in  shops ;  as  well  us  some  of  the  outer  columns  in  temples : 
but  otherwise  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  it  entirely  used  in  the 
building  of  any  structure,  except  commemorative  arches  and 
bridges.  '  The  Chinese  have  been  acquainted  with  the  arch 
from  very  early  times,  though  thoy  make  comparatively  little 
use  of  it,'  Many  elegant  bridges  have  been  constructed  in 
■  difteiL'iit  parts  of  the  empire,  some  of  great  length. 

Commemorative  arches,  as  these  peculiar  quaint  portals 
may  bo  stj'Ied,  are  generally  put  up  by  imperial  command  or 
permission,  to  commemorate  the  virtuous  and  brave.  They 
consist  of  a  large  centre  and  two  smaller  side  gateways,  the 
material  employed  in  the  South  of  China  being  generally 
granite,  in  the  West,  soft,  grey  sandstone.  There  is  generally 
n  conaidernblo  amount  of  ornamentation  about  them  in  the 
way  of  carving,  and  '  in  the  West  of  China  the  flowers  and 
figures  carved  in  relief  arc  of  marble  delicately  fitted  and 
highly  polished.'  In  the  streets  over  which  ihey  arc  erected, 
they  at  all  times  form  a  pleasant  contrast  to  tlio  otherwiae 
common  lack  of  architectural  adornment.  Inscriptions  are 
-cut  on  them  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the  individuals  whose 
deeds  are  immortalised  by  their  ei-ection. 

Tlic  ]iago(la  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  specimens  of 
Chinese  architecture.  Its  form  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  spii-c  on  the  top  of  the  Hindoo  dagoba.  In  the  extreme 
South  of  China  they  depart  more  from  the  Indian  prototype, 
and  are  tall,  slondor,  hollow  towers,  built  of  brick,  generally 
seven  or  nine  stories  in  height,  and  often  octagonal  in  shape, 
4apering  to  the  top ;  each  story  having  u  roof  projecting  from 
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the  body  of  the  pagoda  all  round.  About  the  neighbourhood 
of  Araoy  they  are  not  so  graceful  in  shape,  while  in  the  North 
some  of  them  more  nearly  resemble  the  Indian  dagoba.  The 
finest  in  China  was  the  celebrated  Nanking  porcelain  tower, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  T*ai-p*ing  rebels.  (See  article 
on  Pagoda.) 

The  cupola  or  dome  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 

Mohammedan  architecture  deserves  some  mention,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  superiority  of  the  Ming  architecture 
may  be  traced  to  it. 

Jhuilin  rrrfninurndrd.—*  Thfi  Cliinesn  as  t)iey  Are,'  by  Tradescant  Tiay, 
chapter  on  architecture.  Journal  of  C.  Hr.  ILA.**^.  New  Seri(*y,  Vol.  XXIV, 
No.  3,  Article  on  *  Chinese  Architecture,'  by  Revd.  Dr.  Edkins,  and  an  article 
in  the  same  number  on  'The  Tent  Theory  of  Ciiin«'se  Architecture,'  by  S.  U. 
von  Fries,  and  discussions  also  in  the  same  number  on  the  two  papers. 
*  L'Art  Chinois/  luadinp:  of  Architectun*,  by  M.  Palelogne.  Same  subject  in 
Williams's  'Middle  Kingdom,'  and  in  most  Text  books  dealing  with  China. 
An  account  of  Cave  Dwellings  is  found  in  Williamson's  'Travels  in  North 
China.' 

ARMY, — The  military  elements,  which  may  be  grouped 
together  under  the  general  term  of  the  Chinese  army,  are 
various  in  number  and  different  in  comoosition.     The  three 

A. 

inain^  but  quite  distinct,  divisions  are  : — 

(1)  The  eight  banners,  comprising  'all  living  Manchoos 

and  descendants  of  the  Mongolian  and  Chinese 
soldiery  of  the  conquest.*  The:3e  furnish  guards 
for  the  palace  and  garrisons  in  different  principal 
cities  and  other  jdaces. 

(2)  The  Chinese  provincial  army  of  the  'Green  Standard/ 

comprising  the  land  and  marine  forces.  The 
former  numbers  400,000  or  500,000,  and  is  '  an 
effete  organisation  discharging  the  duties  of 
sedentary  garrisons,  and  local  constabulary.' 

(3)  The   braves    or    irregulars,    enlisted    or    disbanded 

as  required,  and   used  for   actual   warfare ;   no 

approximate  guess  can  be  made  of  their  numbers. 

A  later    return   from    a   native   newspaper    gives   the 

following  as  the  troops  garrisoned  in  the  eighteen  provinces 

of  China  Proper,  not  counting  those  in  the  Manchurian  and 

Mongolian  provinces^  and  the   New  Dominion ;  but  it  must 
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be  remembered  ihat  in  China  returns  on  ptipcr  ae  to  numbers 
of  troops  in  existeucu  arc  very  different  from  the  reality,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  soldiers  for  whom  pay  is  drawn  are 
considerably  more  in  number  than  those  who  uctually  receive 
the  money,  for  here,  as  in  every  branch  of  the  Chinsse  service, 
peculation  by  the  officials  is  to  be  found.  We  give  the 
numbers,  however,  for  what  they  are  worth  : — 


Chili-li   

.     42,532 

Slian-tuiig 

...     20.171. 

Shan-jl 

.     25^31 

Ho-naii  ... 

...     13.835 

Kia„g-au        .. 

.     50,131 

feaii-luii 

8,728 

Kiang-ai 

.     13,832 

Fu-kica...     . 

..     03,30t 

Che-kiang      .. 

.     39,009 

Hu-poli  ... 

...     22,740 

Hii-non 

.   a;,rao 

Shon-si   ... 

...     12,2(>0 

Kan-su 

.     5,5.819 

Sze-i'huon 

..     33.188 

Kuaag-tuiig  .. 

.     C9,052 

Kuang-si 

..    23,408 

Yun-nan 

.     42,34-9 

Kwei-chon- 

...     48,490 

Making  a  total  of 

650,178 

We  Icani  from  still  another  authority  that  the  Cliinesc 
army  in  time  of  peace  is  supposed  to  number  300,000  men  ; 
that  there  are  500  in  a  camp,  and  that  from  three  to  fifteen 
camps  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  or 
village  with  generals  in  command. 

Bodies  of  the  troops  are  being  trained,  in  the  European 
styh.'  of  warfare,  at  Peking  aiid  other  important  centres ;  the 
bugle-call  is  ni>w  heard  in  the  north  ai  Tien-tdn,  as  well  as 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire  at  Hankow,  and  in  the  south  it 
is  also  making  itself  familiar  to  cars  which  a  few  years  since 
only  knew  the  sound  of  the  gong  and  drum  ;  but  the  niunbcrB 
60  drilled  form,  as  yet.  but  a,  small  proportion  of  tlie  whole 
armed  force  of  China,  Matchlocks,  gingals.  bows  and  arrows, 
spears  and  lances,  are  still  the  weapons  of  many.  Sometimes 
foreign  arms  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  without 
proper  instruction,  and  at  other  times  costly  weapons  rust 
and '  are  completely  useless  from  neglect.' 

It  is  said,  that  for  five  years  previous  tf.  1802,  r»0,00O 
men  with  European  weapons  were  stationed  on  the  coast 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Chilili,  and  that  part  of  the  nuQibcr  were 
mstnictod  by  European  officers  who  were  mostly  German. 

TiiB  forcigu  officers,  however,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  employed 
for  any  olhcr  purpose  than  to  teach  the  soldiers  their 
drill  and  the  use  of  their  weapons:  as  a  German  writer 
remarks,  'kein  frcmder  Offi/ier  erhiilt  cin  Commando  oder 
die  Bofugnisse  eines  Generals tabsoffi/iers  oder  Adjutanten." 
The  notable  exceptions  have  been  the  cases  of  Generals 
Gordon  and  Meany. 

The  old-fashioned  native  forts  wliicli  mostly  do  duty 
throughout  tlio  lengtJi  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  which 
until  lately  were  the  only  fortifications  to  be  found,  aro 
ridiculous,  looked  at  from  a  European  niilitavy  standpoint. 
Long  rambling  walls  of  brick  are  to  be  seen  climbing  up 
the  hill  sides  (as  at  tlic  old  Bogue  Forts  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Canton  River),  crenellated  for  the  muzele -loading  cannon, 
a  few  specimens  of  which  perhaps  do  duty  in  time  of  pe.tce, 
to  be  hastily  supplemented  in  time  of  war  by  others ;  or  at 
other  places,  on  more  level  ground,  smaller  square  forts  may 
be  seen,  nhich  would  perhaps  have  done  well  enough  in  the 
mcdissval  ages  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  built, 
being  strong  enough  doubtless  for  the  internal  well-being 
of  the  country,  and  as  a  protection  against  Chinese  rebels 
armed  with  Chinese  weapons.  On  the  coast,  at  the  different 
treaty  ports,  as  well  as  at  some  other  places,  such  as  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  Bogue,  already  mentioned,  fortifications  after 
the  European  style  have  been  construi;ted,  and  breech -loading 
guns,  of  modem  European  make,  have  been  provided. 

The  uniform  of  the  common  Chinese  soldiers  consists  of  a 
loose  jacket  and  loose  trousers:  the  former  brown,  yellow,  or 
bine,  with  a  wide  facing  on  the  edge  of  another  colour:  the 
trousers  are  usually  blue.  In  a  big  circle,  on  both  front  and 
back  of  the  jacket,  are  Chinese  characters  denoting  the  branch 
of  the  service  they  are  connected  with,  &c.  The  common  cloth 
shoes  and  a  conical,  small,  bamboo  hat  complete  the  outfit. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  very  small:  insufficient  in 
fact  to  support  the  men,  and  they  are  forced,  to  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life,  to  engage  in  civil  employment  or  private 
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work,  though  in  the  expenditure  of  the  empire  is  put  the  sum 
of  21.600.000  Taols,  hcing  tho  pay  of  600:000  infjintry  at 
the  rate  of '  three  Taels  a  month,  half  in  money  and  half  in 
rations,'  anil  11,610,000  Taels  for  the  pay  of  212.000  cavalry 
■  at  four  Taels  a  moutli,'  but,  with  all  the  peculations  that 
take  place  before  it  roai-hcs  the  hand  of  the  private  eoldi^, 
and  the  months  of  pay  he  is  often  in  arrears,  the  rciility  does 
not  come  up  to  the  st.'itenients  on  paper.  There  does  not 
appear  to  bt;  a  uniform  vatu  o!"  pay,  for  iii  ijnportant  places 
whore  the  soldiers  are  under  foreign  methods  of  instruction, 
as  at  Tientsin,  Foochow.  and  the  Bogue,  a  higher  rate 
prevails,  ranging  from  $12  to  #20  a  nionili,  and  it  is  more 
regularly  given.  The  soldiers  in  tho  retinue  of  a,  Viceroy 
arc  also  better  paid,  but  the  ordinary  Chinese  private  gets 
very  little.  A  dollar  may  be  given  to  him  once  every  tea 
days,  being  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  day,  while  another 
ten  cents  is  held  over  by  the  Mandarin  and  perhaps  given 
to  him  in  a  lump  sum  at  New  Year's  time,  or  at  the 
different  festivals.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
pay  of  the  Chinese  soldier  with  that  of  the  British  and 
(lerman  private  in  Englisli  money.  Tho  German  soldier 
gets  4'.^'/.  a  <lny;  the  British  soldier  In.;  and  the  Chinese, 
when  he  gets  what  is  duo  to  Iiim,  as  above,  say 
about  i^d.,  and  supposing  also  all  his  deferred  pay  to  be 
given  to  him,  often  a  most  unlikely  thing,  the  whole  may 
amount  tfi  tho  rate  of  about  "id.  a  day.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  3^(^.  a  day  supplies!  him  witli  all  the  food  he 
gets.  No  pension  nor  invalid  allowance  is  provided,  nor  is 
there  any  medical  staff  corps  nor  army  medical  corps,  and 
the  sufferings  the  Chinese  soldier  undergoes  in  the  field,  not 
only  from  the  horrors  of  war,  but  also  from  malaria  and. 
disease,  are  dreadful  to  contemplate. 

In  imitation  of  the  Civil  Service  Ex.aminations  in  vogue 
in  China  there  has  been  introduced  during  the  present  dynasty 
a  series  of  examinations  for  the  army.  A  gradation  similar 
to  those  for  the  literary  degrees  has  been  established,  the 
successful  candidates  at  the  higher  of  which  are  awarded 
with  tho  same  titles  of  Siu-ttai,  KU-jhi,  and  Tsiti'ss;  tha 
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highest  degree  is  also  coinpeteJ  foi-  at  Poking,  (See  Article 
on  Exumioations).  No  knowledge  of  letters  in  geneml  is 
required  of  the  candidates,  though  the  Literary  Chancellor, 
before  conferring  ihe  title  of  Sia-ieai  on  them,  '  tests  them 
on  their  literary  attainments.'  What  is  required  for  a 
successful  pass  ia  muscle,  as  shown  in  the  lifting  of  heavy 
weights,  Buordsmanship,  and  skill  in  archery.  The  latter 
is  shown  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  A  straight 
trench,  a  foot  or  two  in  ilt-plh  and  wide  enough  for  a 
pony  to  run  in  comforttihty,  ia  dug  in  the  parade  ground, 
and,  mounted  on  horseback,  the  aspirant  for  military 
honours  gallops  or  trots  at  a  brisk  pace  along  this.  As 
the  pony  has  sitnplj'  to  go  straight  along  the  tri>nch,  the 
horseman  is  able  to  devute  his  whole  attention  to  his  archery. 
Provided  with  a  aufficient  number  of  arrows  he  thus  swiflly 
passes  the  targets,  three  in  number  and  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  foct  distant  from  him  as  he  passes,  and  lets  fly  an 
arroiv  at  each,  the  distance  between  them  being  so  fixed 
as  to  give  him  time  to  pull  an  arrow  from  his  quiver 
and  fix  it  on  the  string.  A  gong  is  beaten  at  each  target, 
on  a  successful  hit  being  made,  to  apprise  the  examiner  who 
ia  seated  in  a  pavilion  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Though  the  successful  candidates  are  rewarded  with 
the  same  degrees,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term, 
given  to  civilians,  yet,  as  it  is  merely  bodily  strength  and 
a  quick  eye  which  gain  them  these  distinctions,  tint  people, 
why  most  wisely  do  not  value  military  distinctions,  attach  but 
little  honour  to  such  :  a  military  officer  is  considered  to  be  of 
a  much  iufei'iov  grade  to  a  ci\il  one.  The  navat  officers  are 
selected  from  the  same  sitccessful  candidates.  As  one 
writer  has  well  said: — 'No  knowledge  of  tactics,  gunnery, 
engineering,  fortifications,  or  even  letters  in  general,  seGms 
to  be  required  of  them  ;  and  this  explains  the  inefficiency  of 
the  army,  and  the  low  estimation  its  officers  are  held  in.'  An 
acquaintance  with  the  theories  of  Sun-tsz,  Wu-tsz,  Sz-ma,  and 
other  venerable  and  antique  authors,  is  expected  of  candidates 
for  a  military  degree.  'These  arc  a  study  for  the  philosopher 
aod    disciplinarian    rather   than   for   the   tactician.' 
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The  Chinese  is  not  a  fighting  animal.  Pitted  against 
Europeans,  his  tactics  have  been  often  like  those  of  the 
native  dog — much  bhistcr,  but  little  done,  and  easily  driven 
off.  It  is  said  Chinese  soMiers  are  brave  in  flight,  for 
'brave'  is  written  on  the  back  of  thoir  jackets,  but  it  is 
also  written  in  front,  and  when  properly  drilled,  armed,  and 
led,  thoy  are  not  wanting  in  courage,  as  the  Ever  Victorious 
Army  under  General  Gordon  gave  proof  Besides,  their 
history  is  as  full  of  brave  di'L'ds  and  desperate  valour  on  the 
field  of  battle   as   that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  ([iialities  of  the  Chinese 
as  soldiers  may  prove  of  interest  in  tJiis  connection: — 

'  The  old  notion  is  prclly  "cll  jiot  rid  of,  Ihat  lliey  :ire  at  all  a 
cowardly  people  wlicn  properly  paid  and  eflicicnlly  led  ;  while  the 
regularity  and  order  of  their  habits,  which  dispose  them  to  peace  in 
orainary  times,  give  place  to  a  daring,  bordering  upon  recklessness,  in 
times  of  war.  Their  intelligence  and  cnpacity  for  remembering  facts 
make  them  well  fitted  for  use  in  modern  warfare,  as  do  also  the 
coolness  and  calmness  of  their  disposition.  Physically  ihey  are  on 
the  average  not  so  strong  as  Euiopeans,  but  considerably  more  so 
than  most  of  the  other  races  of  the  East ;  and  on  a  cheap  diet  of  rice, 
vegetables,  salt  fish,  and  pork,  they  can  go  through  a  vast  amount 
of  fatigue,  whether  In  a  temperate  climate  or  a  tropical  one,  where 
Europeans  are  Ill-fitted  for  exertion.  Their  wants  are  few ;  they  have 
no  i:aste  prejudices,  and  hardly  any  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors. 
Being  of  a  lymphatic  or  lymphatic-bilious  temperament,  they  enjoy 
a  remarkable  immunity  from  inflammatory  disease,  and  the  tubercular 
diathesis  is  little  known  amongst  them.' 

The  soldiers  are  often  employed  in  Cliina  in  duties 
which  would  be  considered  by  Western  military  authorities 
as  outside  their  proper  functions.  Construction  of  the 
Government  railway  in  Formosa,  building  walls,  and  even 
ecavonging  may  be  given  as  examples  of  the  extra  military 
labours  which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  at  times. 

Bi-olit  rvcimmended.~iiayt'ti's  'ChinuBe  Government.'  'Account  oX 
the  Army  of  the  Chinese  Empire,'  by  Sir  Thoo.  Wnde  in '  Chinese  Bepo«3ton' * 
Vol.  XX,pp.S50,  BI>Usnd3K3.  "-MSnioireiisur  leiChinoia,"  tom.  VlLgM^ 
ft  traitilatian  Into  French  of  the  Chinetc  text  bouks  for  uilitsry  (.'andidtttetu  ' 
BdMinpanled  hy  reiiinj'kBupnninurDineatBaHornedn'itbnunivrouiieiignn'inBi 
illuBtrating  both  anna  and  armed  nrray.'  'Die  elunesiK-he  Aruice,  von 
Major  o.  D.  Pauli,'  an  articla  in  'Sehorers  Fiimiliunblotf  Hf.tt  T,  IBSS. 
China,  von  eincin  fruheren  Inatructeur  in  dnr  chintwiBchcn  Ariiiec,'  Leipilg, 
l!102,  a  Drnall  (laiuphlct,  containing  some  ten  pages  on  thu  C'hineie  Armr. 
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AUT. — Painting  is  still  in  a  btickward  stage  in  China; 
tlio  laws  of  perspective,  and  light  and  shade,  are  almost 
unknown,  though  tlic  former  ia  occasionally,  to  a  slight  extent, 
honoured  ivith  a  recognition.  Height  usually  represents 
distance  in  a  Chinese  painting,  that  is  to  say,  distiint 
objects  are  put  at  tlie  tup  of  the  picture,  and  nearer  ones 
below  them,  while  but  little  difference  is  made  in  the 
size.  As  regards  light  and  shade,  no  shnding  is  put  into 
many  Chinese  landscapes,  though  II.  Pali'iilogue  states  thiit 
native  artists  have  sometimes  attained  to  the  exprcs^^ion 
tjf  the  most  artistic  and  dellcute  eifccts  uf  light  and  shade, 
instancing  the  grand  landscape  school  of  (he  T"aag,  dyna.'*ty  as 
producing  perfci;t  works  imdor  this  class.  The  arrangement 
of  objects,  and  the  grouping  of  persons  in  natural  attitudes, 
would  appear  not  to  be  taught  accurding  to  our  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Symmetry  is  the  object  aimed  at ;  the  Bubsidinrj-  parts 
are  treated  with  as  much  care  as  the  principal;  tlie  smnlleat 
details  are  elaborated  with  as  much  minuteness  as  the  most 
important.  Figures  are  nearly  alivaya  re[)resented  full-faced : 
and  the  heads  are  often  stuck  on  at  a  forward  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  this  being  the  scholar's 
habitual  attitude  and  one  indicative  of  much  study.  What 
the  Chinese  delineator  considers  of  prime  importance  is  . 
the  representation  of  the  status  occupied  by  the  subject :  as  his 
rank  In  the  official  service,  or  grade  In  the  literary  corps,  or 
social  position.  The  presentation  of  a  living,  feeling  soul. 
revealed  in  its  index,  the  face,  sinks  into  utter  Insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  exposition  of  the  external  advantages 
of  rank  an<l  fortune,  or  of  the  tattered  rags  of  the  old  beggar 
fluttering  in  the  brceiie.  Rough  outline  sketches,  in  ink,  of 
figures  and  landscapes  are  much  admired.  In  these,  impos- 
sible mountains,  chaotic  masses  of  rock,  flowers,  trees,  and 
boats,  arc  depicted  in  such  a.  manner  as  to  call  forth  but  little 
enthusiasm  from  the  Wostein  observer.  'j\s  draftsmen  their 
ftyi'tc  lies  in  taking  the  portrait  of  some  single  portion  of 
nature's  handiwork,  ilany  of  these  they  have  analysed  with 
great  care,  and  so  well  studied  as  to  hit  off  a  likeness  with  a 
y  few  strokes  of  the  pencil   *    *    *.    There  is  a  peculiarity 
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among  the  Chinese  ivhich  has  risen  fi-om  the  command  they 
have  over  the  pencil— they  hold  it  in  nearlj'  a  perpendicular 
direction  to  the  paper,  and  arc  therefore  able,  from  tlie  delieaey 
of  its  point,  to  dr.nv  lines  of  tlie  greatest  fineness,  and.  at  tlie 
same  time,  from  the  elastic  nature  of  the  hairs,  to  mukc  them 
of  any  breadth  they  please.  Tlie  broad  strokes  for  the  eye- 
lash and  the  beard  are  alike  executed  by  a  single  effort  of 
the  pencil.'  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  exigencies  of 
Chinese  nrlting  demand  an  education  of  the  eye  and  hand, 
analogous  to  that  required  in  designing,  The  handling  of 
the  hair  brush^tlie  Chinese  pen- — every  day  gives  a  faiility 
and  readiness  of  touch  and  expression. 

The  Chinese  artist  has  learned  a  lesson  which  has  ynly 
within  the  last  feiv  yeare  been  understood  by  us  in  our 
natural  history  muscumfi — he  copies  all  the  parts  of  a  binl 
in  detail,  and  then,  it  hiis  been  aptly  said,  he  studies  'tlio 
attitudes,  and  the  peculiar  passions  of  which  attitudes  are  the 
signs,  and  thus  rcpreseuts  birds  as  they  arc  in  real  life,  •  *  • 
though  they  may  be  rudely  executed  in  some  of  their  details. 
Nor  is  this  fidelity  confined  to  bird^  alone,  neither  is  it  a  new 
advance  in  their  art,  as  we  find  it  recorded  of  Ts'ao  Fuh-hing, 
a  famous  painter  of  the  third  centiirv,  that,  having  painted 
a  screen  for  the  Sovereign,  ho  added  the  representation  of 
a  fly  80  perfect  to  nature  that  the  Emperor  raised  his  hand 
to  brush  the  fly  off'  We  ourselves  have  seen  .a  cat  go  up  to 
examine  a  bird  which  was  drawn  standing  on  a  spray  in  a 
most  natural  manner,  niese  stories  point  out  one  of  the 
moat  striking  characteristics  of  certain  Chinese  painting — ita 
graphic  character— and  remind  us  of  Appelles'  horse  which 
the  living  horses  neighed  to,  as  well  as  the  other  famims  story 
of  a  horse  trv^ing  to  eat  a  sheaf  of  corn  on  the  canvas.  With 
equally  minute  care  they  faithfully  copy  flowers,  bamboos, 
and  ti-ees,  noting  carefully  the  minute  ramifications  of 
branches,  as  well  as  the  action  of  each  particular  kind  or 
wind  on  the  objects  painted;  while,  however,  all  these  points 
are  being  attended  to  with  a  patience  worthy  of  the  higliest 
commendation,  as  it  produces  a  sort  of  fidelity  to  nature,  yet 
at  the  same  time  '  the  whole  perchance  is  vastly  deficient  in. 
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correspondence  and  proportion.'  This  entering  into  tli& 
mysteries  of  nature  and  the  reproduction  of  some  of  them 
with  an  approach  almost  to  photographic  fidelity,  scarcely  to  ' 
be  expected  from  them  judging  by  aumc  of  the  other 
productions  of  their  pencils,  is  of  interest  and  use  to  the 
botanical  student,  since  the  illustrations  in  such  a  n;itive  work, 
for  instance,  as  the  great  Materia  Jledica,  the  Pin  Ts'ao,  give 
a  far  better  idea  from  their,  in  many  instances,  great 
truthfulness  than  Ihu  mere  letter-press  would  convey  to  the 
foreign  student.  Their  attempts  at  depleting  animal  life 
result  in  rude,  uncouth  forms,  but  the  conventionality  of  the 
attitudes  of  ihe  human  figure  frequently  lends  a  charm  which 
does  not  attach  to  many  of  their  products.  The  proportion 
and  grouping  together  of  the  couipouent  parts  of  a  picture  are 
defined  by  a  conventional  canon,  to  the  rigid  adherence  of 
which  is  due  much  of  the  unrculityso  conspicuous  in  their 
attempts  at  portraying  the  human  passion.?,  and  they  have 
remained  at  the  same  imperfect  development  of  this  brunch 
of  their  art  for  many  centuries ;  {this  stage  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  Italian  painting  in  the  time  of  Giotto 
and  Simone  Memmi),  added  to  which  is  their  entire  ignorance 
of  anatomy,  the  result  of  this  ignorance  being  often  a 
caricature  of  the  human  body.  At  tljc  same  time  all  praise 
must  be  given  to  the  delicacy  of  their  colouring,  which,  without 
any  scientific  laws  to  guide  them,  they  seem  intuitively  to 
know  how  to  apply.  They  are  lery  fond  of  their  works  of 
art,  and  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  are  hung  with  scrolls 
depicting  landscapes  and  sprays  of  flow-el's,  with  birds,  insect 
life,  etc.  Even  the  poorer  classes  adorn  tlieir  humbler 
dwellings  with  cheaper  specimens  of  pictorial  art,  and 
scarcely  a  boat  of  any  pretensions  on  the  Canton  river  but  is 
ornamented  with  a  few  pictures,  while  the  sellers  of  sketches 
in  black  and  white  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  wares  in  the 
streets. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  our  commend- 
ation is  awarded  to  purely  native  art,  the  bastard  productions 
of  those    daubers   who   seem    to   tlirivo  in   Hongkong  and 
e  of  the  Treaty  Ports  being  altogether  beneath  conlem^t. 
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The  Chinese  in  some  localities  are  clever  at  fresco 
or  encaustic  painting,  which  they  employ  upon  their 
temples  and  better-class  houses  in  the  form  of  panels  and 
friezes  botli  inwardly  and  externally.  (See  Article  on 
Architecture).  Never,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  have  they 
made  any  use  of  oil  as  a  medium  for  their  pigments,  *but 
it  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  the  latter  addition 
to  the  painter's  resources  was  equally  unknown  in  Europe 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century.' 

The  njitive  pigments  are  very  priniifive,  and  their 
cakes,  or  sticks,  of  water-colour  arc  on  a  ptn*  with  the  very 
cheapest  toy  outfits  of  an  English  juvenile.  Their  Chinese 
ink,  however,  is  admirable,  and  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
world.  Til  'ir  pencils  and  brushes,  also,  leave  little  to  be 
desired,  being  exactly  adapted  to  tlicir  manner  of  work. 
It  would  be  impossible,  however,  for  an  English  water- 
oolourist  to  i)roduce  his  effects  with  such  tools,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  expect  the  Celestial  to  make  any  advance  in  Art 
until  he  throws  over  his  conservatism  and  adopts  the  paper, 
colours,  and  brushes  of  modern  Europe. 

Religion,  nature,  history,  and  literature,  have  all 
inspired  the  Chinese  artist  with  a  more  or  less  varying 
degree  of  success. 

If  implicit  credence  were  to  be  given  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Chinese  themselve?,  painting  was  first  practised 
B.C.  2,600,  but  the  art  in  China  has  quite  a  venerable 
enough  antiquity  without  ascribing  to  it  sucli  a  hoary  one. 
Mural  decoration  appears  to  have  been  the  first  application  of 
it,  and  the  Chinese  emperors  frequently  had  the  walls  of  their 
palaces  so  adorned.  In  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
«ra,  paintings  were  made  on  bamboo  and  silk,  whether  pen 
and  ink  sketches  or  in  colour  it  is  difficult  to  say :  but  a 
great  impetus  was  given  to  the  art,  when,  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  paper  was  invented. 

^The  first  painter  of  whose  labours  we  possess  any 
definite  record '  belongs  to  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
<jra  'over  six  hundred  years  after  the  period  of  Zeuxis,' 
though  Dr.  Anderson,  from  whom  we  quote,  informs  us  that 
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a  ^  passing  allusion  to  a  portrait  is  found  in  the  works  of 
Confucius.'  The  same  authority  says  that  the  Chinese  must 
have  attained  to  some  proficiency  in  the  art  of  drawing 
before  the  Buddhist  era :  *  it  is  probable  that  the  higher 
development  of  painting  in  China  was  due  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  specimens  of  Indian  and  Greek  art  introduced 
with  the  Buddhist  religion/  At  the  head  of  the  list  of 
Chinese  painters  stands  then  the  name  of  Ts'ao  Fuh-hing. 
the  memory  of  those  who  preceded  him  having  been  lost; 
a  retainer  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Sun  K'iian  (A.D.  210-251)  he 
w^as  *  famous  for  Buddhist  pictures  and  sketches  of  Dragons.' 
He  is  the  hero  of  the  marvellous  story  of  the  fly.  Another 
story  is  that  a  dragon  painted  by  him  was  preserved  to  the 
time  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  in  a  time  of  drought  it 
produced  rain.  The  second  artist  whose  name  has  been 
preserved  is  that  of  Chang  Sang-yiu.  He  painted  Buddhist 
picture^s  for  the  ^devout  monarch  Wu  Ti '  (AJ).  502-5 M)). 
Anderson  thus  writes  concerning  him: — 'It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  his  works  are  now  in  existence,  but  his 
style  has  been  handed  down  by  followers,  amongst  whom 
are  numbered  manv  famous  masters  of  tlie  brush.'  Another 
wonderful  drasron  storv  is  narrated  of  him.  It  ^credits  him 
vtitli  the  delineation  of  a  dragon  of  sucli  miraculous  semblance 
to  "nature"  that  with  the  final  touches  the  pictured 
monster  became  suddenly  inspired  with  life,  .and  in  the 
midst  of  sable  clouds  and  deafening  peals  of  thunder,  burst 
through  the  walls  to  vanish  into  space.' 

The  second  epocli  commences  some  time  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism  into  China.  This  religion  exerted  a 
beneficent  eficct  on  the  stagnant  state  of  ancient  art  with 
the  new  vistas  it  opened  out,  and  the  new  fields  for  fresh 
achievements.  Buddhism  was  vigorous  in  those  days,  and 
Buddhist  monasteries  were  multiplied  to  such  an  enormous 
extent,  that  in  A.D.  815  tliere  were  more  than  four  millions 
of  them.  They  were  schools  of  literature  and  art,  and  many 
paintings  were  executed  on  long  rolls  of  silk  illustrative 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism  and 
Buddhistic  subjects. 
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Other  schools  arose  which  also  devotod  themselves  to 
religious  art,  as  well  as  to  other  kinds.  Between  A.D.  265 
and  A.D.  618,  Chinese  authors  mention  about  five  hundred 
painters  of  celebrity,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  religious 
school.  Besides  the  subjects  belonging  more  especially 
to  the  latter  school,  animals,  the  delineation  of  the  human 
face,  of  the  animal  creation,  and  of  landscape,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  artist.  The  high  position  that  art  took 
at  that  period  may  be  seen  from  one  example  alone  out  of 
others: — During  the  reign  of  Mo  Ti  (A.D.  502-550,)  one  of 
the  members  of  his  Privy  Council  was  appointed  to  adorn 
the  Imperial  Temples  with  paintings. 

Wlien  we  come  to  the  seventh  century,  we  find  two 
brothers,  famous  painters,  named  Yen  li-teh  and  Yen  li-pun, 
'  the  latter  of  whom  is  especially  remembered  for  a  series 
of  historical  portrait-studies  of  ancient  paragons  of  loyalty 
and  learning.' 

Wu  Tao-tsz  is  the  name  which  merits  most  attention 
in  the  eiglith  century.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor  iling  Hwang  ^Avith  whom  he  remained  in  high 
favour  till  his  death.  His  stvle  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
upon  that  of  Chang  Sang-yiu  whose  spirit  was  believed  to 
have  reappeared  upon  earth  in  the  person  of  his  follower.' 
His  chief  renown  was  won  in  religious  art,  'but  his  landscapes 
were  remarkable  for  picturesque  feeling  and  strength  of 
design  and  of  his  life-like  portraitures  of  animals.' 

Also  worthy  of  mention.  thou<T:h  not  of  such  renown, 
are  the  names  of  Wang  Wei,  a  landscape  painter  holding 
high  rank  in  court  (A.D.  713-742.)  and  U an  Ktiii  a  prof ctje 
of  the  last,  remembered  chiefly  for  his  painting  of  horses. 
Amongst  otlier  names  famous  during  the  T'ang  dynasty,  as 
painters,  may  be  munitioned  Li  Tsien  and  liis  son  Li  Chung-ho 
*  noted  for  drawings  of  figures  and  horses ; '  Yuiin  Ying,  *  best 
known  for  his  minutely  drawn  representations  of  insect 
life;'  Kiang  Tao-yin  and  li  ChCng,  landscape  painters. 

^The  artistic  ajjpreciation  of  natural  scenery  existed  in 
China  many  centuries  before  landscape  played  a  higher 
part  in  the  European  picture  than  that  of  an  accessory.' 
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Tlio  thiitl  epoch  of  Chinese  art  commences  with  the 
T'ang  dynasty  (A.D.  G18-!)G0)  and  fiuls  with  that  of  thi>  Sung. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  period  Chinese  painting  divides  itself 
into  tUc  Northern  and  tjouthern  scliools,  so  named  from  the 
respective  parts  of  the  country  in  which  those  belonging  to 
them  resided,  the  chief  distinction  between  the  two  schooU 
being  that  the  Southern  was  less  truninielled  by  the  canons  of 
art  to  which  tlie  Northern  school  rigidly  adhered.  To  the 
/ormcr  sclmol  belonged  Ouan  Ho-kic.  described  as  one  of  the 
most  original  artists  of  China,  like  many  of  China's  ui'tistg, 
lie  was  not  painter  alone,  but  poet  and  musician  too,  for  the 
IwBUiica  of  nature's  landscapes,  which  wore  his  special /<>>'<<.', 
ncrc  nut  only  interpreted  by  his  brush,  but  sung  by  bis  muse 
as  well.  He  reduced  his  methods  to  writing,  and  for  two 
centuries  afterwards,  vi/..  the  eighth  and  ninth,  they  led  the 
artistic  world  to  go  direct  to  nature  as  their  mistress  and  model. 
*The  most  brilliant  painter  of  this  epoch  is  Au  To-huan.' 
3Iouutains  with  pagodafl,  convents,  and  IJuddhistic  scenes 
wcri)  what  he  delighted  to  paint.  During  the  ninth  and 
t«nth  centuries,  the  puintmg,  in  all  their  various  movements, 
of  anint.ils  and  flowers,  occupied  the  attention  of  all  the 
artists,  but  at  the  snmt;  time  the  Buddhist  school  still  pursued 
its  course  and  produced  works  of  great  merit,  lu  the  tenth 
century,  two  iirtists  of  the  hrst  rank  deserve  mention — King 
Hog  and  Hoang  Tsunn.  Theru  are  two  specimens  of  llie 
latter's  style  in  the  Uritish  Museum, 

The  fourth  epoch  Is  that  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  is 
marked  by  a  rejuvenescence  of  literature  and  art  after  the 
Irouhlcd  periods  which  immediately  preceded  it;  but  owing 
ta  the  disfavour  under  which  Buddhism  fell,  the  religious 
Bchoolof  art  also  lapsed  into  a  state  of  decadence  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  though  a  few  artists  of  great  ability 
nru  still  to  bo  found  in  this  branch.  The  Sang  dynasty 
'  was  rich  in  famous  artists.'  We  may  call  attention  to 
jlTuh  Ki,  Liang  Clii,  Kwoh  Hi,  the  Emperor  Hwei  Tsung, 
Li  Lung-yen,  Ma  Vui^n,  Hia  Kwei,  Yuh  Kicn,  Hwui  Su,  and 
Mih  YuiJn-chang.  '  Ngaii  llwui,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
seuturj',  is  usually  associated  with   the  great  painters  of 
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the  Simg  tlynasty.'  'Hic  scliool  of  landscape  artists,  started 
on  the  right  track  uiiilur  the  former  epoch,  ruse  to  the 
'  highest  point  of  art.'  The  beauties  of  spring-time  with  its 
joyous  bursting  of  bud,  leaf,  and  flower,  the  Bivoets  of  sumnjcr, 
the  sadder  traits  of  autumn,  and  the  snoiv-clad  beauties  of 
winter,  all  engaged  their  brushes.  Amongst  the  masters  of  this 
style  may  be  mentioned  the  tn-o  Li  Cheng,  one  the  chief  of 
the  Northern  School,  and  the  other  boh)nging  to  the  Southern: 
the  former  was  followed  by  numerous  artists  during  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  but 
unfortunately,  in  the  devotion  to  their  master,  they  began,  to 
copy  the  style  of  the  man  rather  than  to  follow  him  in  his 
sincere  adoration  of  Nature  herself.  In  conjunction  with  'a 
new  tendency,'  which  'manifested  itself,  each  school,  each 
studio,'  took  as  a  specinlity  the  production  of  a  certaio 
'picturesque  detail,  and  ceased  to  see  landscape  in  its  whole.' 
As  examples  of  this  tendency  may  be  instanced  the  two 
brothers,  Ma  Yuiin  and  Jfa  K'on,  who  confined  themselves  to 
'pines,  cypresses,  Cedars,  and  steep  rocks;'  another  only  cared 
tg  reproduce  'the  effects  of  anow;'  others  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  the  feathery  bamboo  with  its  stiff  stems,  tender  green 
leaves,  and  the  graceful  curves  of  the  topmost  boughs;  another 
speciality  was  'clusters  of  flowers  in  the  spaces  between  glazed 
tiles  on  a  roof,' — surely  a  singular  taste;  "bull-fincho^ 
bamboos,  and  rocks '  are  named  as  the  objects  on  which  Li  11 
exercised  his  bi'ush ;  snow-laden  pines  and  clumps  of  trees 
M-ere  what  another  artist  loved  to  reproduce;  while  "plum- 
trees  and  flowers  *  were  what  Chong  Jen  singled  out  as  worthy 
of  his  skill ;  other  painters  had  the  good  sense  not  to  confine 
themjirh'cs  to  one  speciality,  Some  wonderful  productions  of 
birds,  lifo-ljke  and  natural,  were  painted  during  this  period. 

The  fifth  epoch  is  that  of  the  Yuan,  or  Mongol  dynasty. 
The  Jlongol  conquest  of  Ciiiua  stirrud  up  the  comparatively 
stagnant  pool  of  Chinese  native  life,  and  introduced  a  stream, 
of  vivifying  influence  from  the  more  Western  nations.  Other 
styles  of  art  were  introduced  to  the  Chinese,  who  had  for 
some  centuries  seen  but  little  from  outer  lands  to  inspire  their 
genius,  or  spur  on  their  adaptive  efi'orts.     These  influences 
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from  abroad,  more  felt  in  other  branches  of  art,  did  not  make 
such  an  impress  on  painting  as  one  might  suppose,  though 
some  traces  of  such  influence  are  to  be  found.  Coupled  with 
this,  there  was  also  a  renaissance  of  Buddhism,  which  the 
tide  of  Mongol  rule  brought  in  with  it,  and  which  made  itself 
felt  in  the  artistic  world,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Tlie  divisions, 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  Sung  period,  still  continued. 
The  characteristic  of  the  painters  under  the  Yuan  dynasty  is 
*  the  taste  for  bright  and  brilliant  colours.'  A  tiger  and  cubs, 
executed  by  one  of  the  artists  of  this  dynasty,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  sixth  epoch  is  that  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (A.D.  13G8- 
1643).  Painting  benefited  in  the  first  years  of  this  dynasty 
by  the  improvements  in  technical  art  which  took  place,  though 
again  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  some  of  the  other  branches 
of  art,  and  it,  during  this  epoch,  began  to  decline  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  dynasty.  Consequently,  it  is  convenient 
to  dividQ  this  epoch  into  two  periods,  lasting  respectively 
from  A.D.  1308  to  1488,  and  from  M88  to  1043.  The  style 
of  this  first  period  of  Ming  dynasty  art  may  be  characterised 
as  without  much  ori":inalitv,  but  wdth  other  characteristics 
of  first  importance :  a  style  of  art  *  without  great  eminence, 
but  without  decay.'  *  There  Avcrc,  however,  as  late  as  tlie 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  many  painters  of  great  merit; 
but  the  best  of  these,  including  Lin  Liang  and  Lii  Ki,  were 
avowed  imitators  of  the  older  masters.  The  one  exception 
to  the  general  decay  in  later  centuries  was  a  style  which,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  numbered  only  two  important  followers — 
Ch'eng  Chung-fu  and  Li-kin  Kil-sze  =»«'**.  These  artists, 
seeking  better  results  in  the  painting  of  portraits  than  had 
been  found  attainable  by  pursuing  the  caligraphic  ideal, 
ventured  to  represent  the  outlines  and  shadows  of  the  face 
as  they  saw  them.' 

In  the  second  period  of  this  epoch  'begins  the  decline  of 
Chinese  painting.'  The  causes  of  this  decadence  commenced 
centuries  previously,  when,  for  a  study  of  nature  at  first  hand. 
was  substituted  a  servile  imitation  of  some  master-hand, 
whose  inspiration  was  derived  from  the  faithful  communion 
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with  nature  herself,  which  his  disciples  neglected.  That  snare 
of  the  Chinese  in  so  manv  branches  of  their  learning  and 
knowledge,  the  blind  following  of  set  rules  and  canons,  again 
showed  itself  in  their  reproduction  of  the  phases  and  aspects 
of  nature  in  her  revelations  to  man,  for  instead  of  lifting  up 
their  eyes  and  seeing  the  fields  ripe  for  a  harvest,  ready  for 
those  who  would  go  to  reap  it,  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  achievements  of  the  past,  and  let  the  golden 
opportunities  slip. 

The  difference  between  these  two  periods,  the  first  and 
second  halves  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  is  marked,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  style  is  seon,  which  prevailed  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  seventh  epoch  is  that  of  the  present  dynasty,  and 
under  it  the  decadence,  previously  foreshadowed,  and  com- 
menced in  the  preceding  dynasty,  becomes  tin  fait  accompli. 
The  absence  of  inspiration  is  seen,  and  for  it  is  substituted  the 
use  of  certain  illustrated  works,  which  serve  as  dictionaries 
to  the  aspirant  for  fame,  from  which  the  painter  copies  the 
different  figures  or  objects,  already  prepared  for  his  use  in  all 
])0ssible  situations  of  ordinary  Chinese  life ;  he  has  degene- 
rated into  a  copyist;  for  it  only  remains  for  him  to  group  them. 
Under  the  third  emperor,  Yung  Ching  (A.D.  1723-1736), 
there  was  a  tendency  towards  im{)rovement,  but  the  bounds  of 
tradition  were  not  burst :  it  stopped  short  of  a  renovation  of 
the  whole  art.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  at  Peking  attempted 
to  introduce  the  principles  of  Western  art  as  applied  to 
painting,  but,  though  they  executed  numerous  works,  the 
Chinese  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to  ado])t  such  a 
complete  reversal  of  all  their  preconceived  ideas  and  canons 
of  art.  In  the  South,  Goorge  Chinnery,  an  English  artist, 
who  painted  many  scenes  of  Chinese  life,  exerted,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  some  influence  on  the  painters 
for  foreign  residents  of  Canton  and  Macao ;  and  the  copying 
by  these  of  foreign  portraits  has  doubtless  modified  their 
modes  of  expression  and  improved  their  style  to  some 
extent,  but  the  body  of  Chinese  painters  has  not  been 
affected  thereby. 
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In  conclusion,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  we  perhaps 
cannot  do  better  than  supplement  the  quotations  we  have 
jJready  made  from  Anderson  by  another  one:  — 

'  There  is,  perhaps,  no  section  of  art  that  has  been  so  completely 
misapprehended  in  ICuropc  as  the  pictorial  art  of  China.  For  us  the 
Chinese  painter,  past  or  present,  is  but  a  copyist  who  imitates  with 
laborious  and  indiscriminating  exactness  whatever  is  laid  before  him, 
rejoices  in  the  display  of  as  many  and  as  brilliant  colours  as  his 
subject  and  remuneration  will  permit,  and  is  original  only  in  the 
creation  of  monstrosities.  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  fact 
than  this  impression,  if  we  omit  from  consideration  the  work  executed 
for  the  foreign  market — work  which  every  educated  Chinese  would 
disown.  The  old  masters  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  who,  as  a  body, 
united  grandeur  of  conception  with  immense  power  of  execution, 
cared  little  for  elaboration  of  detail,  and,  except  in  Buddhist  pictures, 
sought  their  best  effects  in  the  simplicity  of  black  and  white,  or  in 
the  most  subdued  of  chromatic  harmonies.  Their  art  was  defective, 
but  not  more  so  than  that  of  Europe  down  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Technically,  they  did  not  go  beyond  the  use  of  water- 
colours,  but  in  range  and  quality  of  pigments,  as  in  mechanical 
command  of  pencil,  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  comparison  with  their 
contemporaries.  They  had  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  the  laws  of 
chiaroscuro  and  perspective,  but  the  want  of  science  was  counterpoised 
by  more  essential  elements  of  artistic  excellence. 

*In  motives  they  lacked  neither  variety  nor  elevation.  As  land- 
scape painters  they  anticipated  their  European  brethren  by  over  a 
score  of  generations,  and  created  transcripts  of  scenery  that  for 
breadth,  atmosphere,  and  picturesque  beauty  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  In  their  studies  of  the  human  figure,  although  their 
work  was  often  rich  in  vigour  and  expression,  they  ccrtamly  fell 
immeasurably  below  the  Greeks ;  but  to  counterbalance  this  defect, 
no  other  artists,  except  those  of  Japan,  have  ever  infused  into  the 
delineations  of  bird  life  one  tithe  of  the  vitality  and  action  to  be  seen 
in  the  Chinese  portraitures  of  the  crow,  the  sparrow,  the  crane,  and 
a  hundred  other  varieties  of  the  feathered  race.  In  flowers  the 
Chinese  were  less  successful,  owing  to  the  absence  of  true  chiaroscuro, 
but  they  were  able  to  evolve  a  better  picture  out  of  a  single  spray  of 
blossom  than  many  a  Western  painter  from  all  the  treasures  of  a 
conservatory. 

*lf  we  endeavour  to  compare  the  pictorial  art  of  China  with 
that  of  Europe,  we  must  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  days  when  the 
former  was  in  its  greatness.  Of  the  art  that  preceded  the  T'ang 
•dynasty  we  can  say  nothing.  Like  that  of  Polygnotus,  Zeuxis,  and 
Apelles,  it  is  now  represented  only  by  traditions,  which,  if  less  precise 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case,  are  not  less  laudator)' ;  but  it 
may  be  asserted  that  nothing  produced  by  the  painters  of  Europe 
between  the  seventh  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
approaches  within  any  measurable  distance  of  the  great  Chinese 
masters  who  gave  lustre  to  the  T*ang,  Sung,  and  Yuen  dynasties,  nor — 
to  draw  a  little  nearer  to  modern  times — is  there  anything  in  the 
religious  art  of  Cimabuc  that  would  not  appear  tame  and  graceless 
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by  the  side  of  the  Buddhistic  compositions  of  Wu  Tao-tsz,  Li  Lung-yen 
and  Ngan  Hwui.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  Southern  Empire  in 
1279  A.D.,  the  Chinese  were  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  the  art  of 
painting,  as  in  many  things  besides,  and  their  nearest  rivals  were 
their  own  pupils,  the  Japanese  ^  ^  *^  ^,  Japanese  culture  has  lent 
many  elements  of  poetry  and  grace  to  the  parent  art  [/>.  in  Japan 
itself,  not  in  China]  in  the  Shi-jo  school  it  added  something  in  touch ; 
and  chictlv  throujjh  the  Yamato  and  U  Kivo-ye  schools  it  contributed 
numberless  original  features  in  motive;  but  in  strength  the  palm 
must  still  rest  with  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  China  may  claim  as  its 
own  every  main  artistic  principle  that  guided  the  brushes  of  Kanaoka, 
Meicho  and  jMotonobu.  It  is,  indeed,  often  difficult  for  any  but  an 
expert  to  distinguish  a  work  of  the  earliest  Japanese  leaders  of  the 
"  Chinese  school "  from  a  Chinese  picture,  and  many  a  design  that 
adorns  the  modern  porcelain  and  lacquer  of  Japan  is  to  be  traced 
almost  line  for  line  to  a  Chinese  original  of  eight  or  nine  centuries- 
ago.  '^  ^■-  ^  '■'-  In  the  last  hundred  years,  while  the  Chinese  have  been 
content  to  rest  upon  the  achievements  of  their  forefathers — who  would 
despise  them  for  it  could  they  live  again — the  energy-  of  their 
quondam  pupils  has  brought  Japan  before  the  world  as  the  sole  heir 
to  almost  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  the  art  of  the  great  Turanian  race. 

JiooK-H  rcrouimcmlr'l. — I'ho  chapter  <»ii  art  in  Trnilfscant  Lay's  '  The 
Chinese  as  tiny  Arc'  Most  of  th«'  T«'xt  r)(»oks  ctnitain  articles  inon'or  K-ss 
meritorious,  hut  onf-  of  the  most  intm'stiujr  and  appn  riative  arcounts  is  to- 
he  found  in  *  L'Art  Illinois.'  hy  xM.  ralOoio'fue.  lu  vvhieh  wc  are  imlt.'bted 
for  nnuh  of  the  iul\)rniation  jrivcn  ahovr.  A  most  iiit«*n'stin.i;  nionogniph 
on  Chines*'  art  is  to  In*  fnuiid  in  the  ma;rnitlcent  volume  f-ntithMl  *  The 
Pietoriul  Arts  of  .Japan '  by  W.  Anderson.  r.U.c.s.  London,  Samp>on,  Low 
and  Co..  iSSd. 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY  fC7//A.i  BiiAxrii  of),  was 
started  in  Ilouirkoni^  in  ISIS  and  continued  in  existence 
until  1859.  Beforo  it  was  defunct,  a  ^Slianirhai  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society'  was  commenced  in  1857,  which  was 
shortly  after  changed  into  tlie  *  North  China  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society;'  a  few  years  since  tlie  word  •'North' 
was  dro])ped  out  of  the  Title.  These  two  societies  have 
published  a  •  number  of  *  Transactions/  forming,  wlieu 
complete,  a  set  of  some  scores  of  thick  and  thin  brochures 
full  of  most  interestiuij:  and  valuable  information  on  China 
and  Chinese  subjects,  the  result  of  much  research  and  study. 
The  present  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  holds 
its  meetings  in  Slianghai ;  the  membership  is  considerable ; 
the  subscription  is  Fiye  Dollars  a  year,  which  may  be 
commuted  by  a  payment  of  Fifty  Dollars,  entitling  the 
subscriber  to  be  a  life  member.     Those  who  wish  to  belong 
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to  the  Society  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  in  Shanghai. 
Members  receive  the  *  Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society '  free,  and  have  tlie  privilege  of 
purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduction  of  40  ^/^  on  the 
published  prices,  while  the  public  are  allowed  a  discount 
of  10  °/o  if  a  complete  set  of  the  ^Journal/  as  far  as  can  be 
supplied,  is  purchased.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  latter, 
for  the  'Journal,'  is  $5.  A  classified  index  to  the  .articles 
in  the  'Journal'  of  the  N.  C.  Br.  of  the  K.  A.  S.,  from  the 
formation  of  that  society  to  the  31st  December  1874,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  *  Journal,'  New  Series,  No.  IX. 

AUDIENCE. — During  recent  years  the  audience  by  the 
Chinese  sovereign  of  foreign  ambassadors,  envoys,  &c.  has 
been  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  tlie  day  in  the  Far 
East.  As  a  writer  in  the  'Times'  well  says: — 'Perhaps  in 
course  of  time,  they  [tlie  Chinese]  will  begin  to'  see  the 
absurdity  of  shutting  up  their  Emperor  from  the  foreign 
ministers  accredited  to  him.  Tliere  may  have  been  good 
and  substantial  reasons,  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  in 
refusing  to  present  foreigners  to  the  Empress  Dowager  when 
«he  acted  as  llegent;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever — even 
a  Chinese  reason — for  persisting  in  keeping  the  Emperor 
and  the  foreign  ministers  apart.  In  the  last  century  the 
Emperor  of  the  present  dynasty  received  foreigners,  and 
-condescended  to  be  instructed  by  them.  The  present  Emperor 
receives  his  own  ministers  in  audience  every  day,  and  is  not 
treated  as  a  semi-divine  being,  on  whose  face  ordinary 
mortals  may  not  look,  as  the  3Iikado  of  Japan  was  in  former 
times.  There  is  no  reason  in  principle  or  Chinese  practice 
why  the  sovereign  should  not  receive  the  ministers  at  his 
Court,  and,  not  to  speak  of  earlier  Emperors,  there  is  the 
precedent  of  T*ung  Chi,  his  predecessor,  who  granted  an 
audience  to  the  Coiys  Diplomatique,  It  is  the  absence 
of  reason  about  the  business,  the  obstinate  persistence  in 
withholding  this  usual  mark  of  mutual  respect,  that  renders 
it  so  irritating.' 
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To  get  some  idea  of  the  Chinese  standpnint  of  view,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  llirougli  age.s  past  it  has  been  the 
theorj- — a  theory  well  sustained  by  practice,  and  nhere 
practice  failed  to  support  it,  well  bolstered  up  by  Cliuiese 
historians — that  China  was  the  Suzerain  State,  and  all  other 
kingdoms  its  vasaals,  who,  if  they  did  not  pay  tribute,  were 
in  a  atate  of  rebellion,  and  by  rights  should  present  this  open 
and  visible  sign  of  fcaUy.  All  presents  from  other  sovereigns 
were  styled  'tribute';  and  to  siifh  a  length  was  this  carried, 
that  when  China  was  divide!  by  two  reigning  houses,  and 
when  the  so-called  vassal  State  was  in  reality  the  leading 
State  in  China,  and  the  so-called  Imperial  family  ruled  over 
but  a  small  moiety  of  the  Empire,  yet  alt  presents  from  the 
moio  powerful  State  were  classed  as  tribute  in  history,  while 
the  presents  from  the  Emperor,  wliich,  as  given  to  a  more 
influential  State  by  a  weaker  and  inferior  one,  were  in  reality 
more  entitled  to  the  name  of  tribute,  were  classed  as  presents. 
It  must  further  be  remembered  that  China  has  been  the 
loading  nation  of  Eastern  Asia  for  many  centuries  past, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  comparatively  unknown :  all 
surrounding  nations  have  been  their  inferiors,  who  have 
looked  up  to  tlie  Middle  Kingdom  as  the  centre  from  which 
their  letters,  literature,  knowledge,  art,  and  scienoe  have  all 
originated  and  emanated.  It  is  on  all  these  reasons  and 
causes  that  the.  to  us,  preposterous  claim  of  the  Chinese  ha» 
been  founded. 

Tbo  receiving  of  all  thoir  envoys  and  ambassadors  at  tlio 
Courts  of  Europe,  to  which  they  have  been  jvccredited  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  has  not  been  sufiicient,  in  face  of  all  these 
antitpiatod  views,  to  move  them  from  their  position:  for, 
judged  from  the  same  standpoint,  it  is  only  what  is  to  be 
expected  that  China's  envoys  should  be  received  ivitli  every 
mark  of  respect  and  honoar^nay  more,  their  theories  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  expect  that  they  should  be  received 
with  that  homage  accorded  to  them  by  their  neighbours, 
such,  for  Instance,  as  by  Corea — a  homage  rendered  to  them 
as  representatives  of  the  Son  of  Heaven — a  homage  given  by 
virtue  of  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  umversal  sovereignty. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  private  opmioti  of  the  handful  of 
enlightened  officials,  the  belief  held  by  the  majority  of  them, 
namely,  the  theory  already  enunciated  abovp,  must  be  uphold 
at  every  coat;  for  such  beliefs  die  bard  in  China.  And  if  tlio 
pressure  of  foii'ign  opinion  renders  necessary  some  show  of 
alteration,  plausible  excuses  are  put  forward,  or  subterfuges 
resorted  to :  and  evcntuidly  we  find  the  representatives  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  on  the  earth  received  twice— long 
ago  once,  and  again  In  1891.  after  years  of  u  refusal  to 
grant  it^ — in  an  Audience  Hull,  especially  reserved  for  the 
audience  of  tribntiiry  nations,  with  only  a  statement  that 
Bach  shall  not  be  the  case  ngaiu.  The  Emperor,  by  a  decree 
of  the  12th  December,  IS90,  expressed  his  iutentiim  of  fixing 
a  day  every  year  for  the  reception,  with  honour,  of  all  the 
Foreign  Ministers  i-esident  in  Peking.  No  building,  fitted 
for  the  proper  reception,  has  yet  been  built.  Since  the  last 
general  reception,  mentioned  above,  'the  Anatrian-Hnngarian 
Minister  has  been  received  in  another  out-building  which  Mr. 
E.  H.  Parker  has  f-hown  is  ulso  associated  with  humib'ation.' 

The  Chinese  still  seem  indisposed,  to  put  it  mildly,  to 
receive  Foreign  Ainbasaadurs  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  Out- 
buildings are  made  to  do  duty  for  these  functions,  and  until 
the  Chinese  Emperor  receives  Foreign  Ambassadors  on  the 
same  footing  that  our  Sovereign  receives  the  Chinese  accredited 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  the  Audience  Question  will  still 
TCnmin  unsettled.  The  future  only  will  reveal  whether  the 
reservations,  equivocations,  and  evasions  of  the  past  will 
btt  roaortcti  to  again  ad  tiauteum.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  a  sign  of  progress,  that  the  humiliating 
ceremony  of  *kot,v-tow'  at  these  last  receptions  has  not  been 
demanded,  for  the  lery  good  reason,  doubtless,  that  thi; 
Chinese  arc  well  aware  it  would  not  be  performed.  And  as 
a  straw  showing  a  slight  change  in  the  current  of  the  stupid 
pride  and  arrogance  uf  the  past,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the 
Czarcwitch,  on  lus  recent  visit  to  the  high  officials  in  Canton, 
had  an  Imperial-yellow  sedau-chair  provided  for  him— 
an  honour  never  previously  granted  to  a  European,  and  an 
tour  oidy  reserved  in  China  for  the  reigning  family. 
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if.l:l/BOO.— What  iron  is  to  the  English,  such  is  the 
useful  bamboo  to  the  Chinese.  Not  by  any  means  that  the 
use  of  iron  is  unknown  in  China,  far  from  it:  it  is  largely 
used  and  availed  of  for  many  purposes:  but  bamboo  ia 
even  more  extensively  employed,  not  only  for  the  purposes 
that  iron  is  ill  fitted  fur,  sucli  as  baskets,  but  also  for  many 
for  wliich  iron  is  well  adapted  and  for  which  it  is  also  used, 
as  for  example,  rakes.  The  question  is  not  what  is  it  used 
for,  but  what  is  it  uot  used  for:  and  after  a  lengthened 
residence  in  China  with  every  little  wlule  some  new  use 
to  which  it  can  be,  and  is,  put.  the  answer,  with  but  little 
reservation,  would  almost  ajtpear  to  be  thitt  it  can  be,  and 
ia,  used  for  nearly  everything  nnd  anything.  The  last  thing 
that  one  could  suppose  it  to  be  fit  for  is  food  :  the  hard 
silicious  culms  look  anything  but  tempting  to  an  epicurean; 
it  is,  however,  not  these  in  their  hardened  mature  state,  but 
the  fresh  young  sprouts  as  they  come  out  of  the  ground 
that,  cooked  till  tender,  form  a  fine  \egetable,  or,  otherwise 
treated,  make  a  pickle  or  comfit.  The  graceful  slender 
stems — strong  but  light — serve  an  infinitude  of  purposed: 
the  framework  of  mat-sheds  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of 
thera,  whether  they  (the  mat-sheds)  be  the  gigantic  temporary 
structures  erected  for  religious  festivals  which  tower  above  all 
the  other  buildings  (see  Article  on  Amusements) ;  or  whether 
they  bo  the  more  modest  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes ;  or 
the  comi)licated  network  of  scaffolding  sheltering  the  rising 
house  or  the  building  under  ropaif.  Their  long  tubular 
structure  adapts  them  admirably  for  water-pipos  when  the 
thick  septum  at  each  joint  lias  been  broken  through.  The 
street  coolie,  the  chair  coolie,  the  boatman,  would  be  badly 
off  without  the  bamboo :  it  provides  carrying  poles  for  the 
first;  the  whole  framework  of  the  sedan-chair  and  the  shafta 
are  often  of  this  material;  the  boatman's  pole  for  his  boat, 
the  sailor's  ribs  for  his  mat  sail,  and  the  sampan  woman's 
awning  to  her  small  craft,  are  all  constructed  of  it.  Could 
the  bamboo  age  that  now  reigns  in  Chiua  bo  suddenly 
abolished  by  some  magician's  enchantment,  the  whole  of  the 
fairies  that  ever  peopled  Fairyland  would  find  their  handd 
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more  than  full  to  provide  subEtitutes  for  aU  the  houscliold 
articles,  the  agricultural  implements,  the  toys  for  the 
children,  and  the  innumerable  objects  of  every-day  use  which 
are  made  of  this  ubiquitous  plant.  The  roots  make  the 
divining  blocks  lying  on  every  temple  altar,  ivhile  the 
divining  sticks  that  keep  them  company  are  slender  slips 
of  bamboo  contained  in  a  bamboo  vase;  the  mats  for  the 
worshippers  to  kneel  on  are  made  of  its  dried  leaves;  the 
incense  sticks  have  a  thin  slip  of  bamboo,  round  the  upper 
part  of"  which  adhere  the  fragrant  spicea  brought  from  Araby 
the  blest  and  the  Sandal-n'ood  Islauds  (.Sandwieh  Islands). 
We  can  scarcely  keep  our  eyes  off  bamboo  in  China  whether 
in-doors  or  out.  Bain-hats  or  sun-hats,  large  sized  and 
small  {the  large  ones  having  the  spread  of  an  umbrella,  of 
which  the  handle  is  the  man  or  woman  who  wears  it,  or 
when  a  youngster  claps  one  on  his  head,  we  have  a  walking 
mushroom,  so  overshadowed  is  he  by  his  gigantic  liead-geir), 
the  policeman's  or  soldier's  conical  small  liat,  constructed 
to  ward  off  strokes  and  parry  blows- -these  are  all  made  of 
bamboo.  The  native  umbreUa,  handle  and  riba  and  spring, 
is  ingeniously  constructed  of  it  as  well,  while  oiled  paper 
serves  in  the  place  of  silk  or  cotton.  The  Robinson  Crusoe- 
like  rain-coat  of  the  extreme  South  is  made  of  leaves  of  this 
^gantic  grass  sewn  together.  The  old  man's  staff,  the  blind 
l>eggar's  stick,  the  sewing  woman's  polo  to  fasten  her  scam 
to,  the  washerwoman's  clothes-linos,  are  bamboo.  The  rake 
of  the  farmer,  the  foot-rule  of  the  carpenter  and  tailor,  the 
measures  of  the  rice  shops,  and  many  chopsticks  are  made 
of  it.  Rags  are  too  precious  in  China  to  be  wasted  on  the 
manufacture  (if  paper,  for  when  the  decent  garment  begins 
to  show  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  merchant  prince,  it  descends 
in  the  social  scale,  serving  in  turn  the  shopman  and  coolie 
and,  finally,  wlien  all  respectability  is  gone  out  of  it,  forms 
a  covering  for  the  wretched  beggar,  if  any  ability  to  cover 
remains  in  it  at  all.  In  lieu  of  rags,  tho  bamboo,  soaked 
for  a  length  of  time  and  reduced  to  pulp,  then  dried  and 
made  into  sheets,  furnishes  paper  for  the  student's  class- 
to^    the    merchant's     account-books     and    the    author's 
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scribbling  paper.  The  latter  ivrites  witli  a  pen  the  handle 
of  which  is  a  fine  bamboo  tube;  the  vase  for  holding  his 
pens,  nhen  he  is  not  using  them,  is  of  tlie  same  material. 
Chairs,  tables,  stools,  couches,  ornaments,  stands,  images, 
lantern-handles,  canes,  instruments  of  torture,  speara,  cages 
for  birds,  hen-coops,  musical  instruments,  (such  as  flutes  and 
fifes  and  fiddles),  pillows,  dutch-wives,  ladders,  lattice-work, 
bars  of  doors  and  windows,  primitive-looking  lamps  and 
lanterns,  nutiiipg-gvatcrs,  pcpper-tUisters,  floats,  iiatering- 
whccls.  I'afCs,  bridges,  watch -tone  ra,  tobacco  and  opium- 
pipes,  ropes,  window-blinds,  curtains,  brooms,  brushes, 
baskets  of  all  and  cveiT  kind,  cricket- traps,  snares  to  catcit 
game,  combs,  tidlies  for  checking  cargo,  summonses  for 
secret  society  meetings,  the  frame-work  and  handles  of  fans, 
are  all  of  this  cane ;  but  ii'c  nuist  stop,  or  we  should  have  to 
make  an  inventory  of  much  that  ia  in  common  use  by  John 
Chinaman  and  wiiich  he  would  sadly  want  were  he  deprived 
of  his  bamboo.  It  even  supplies  him  M'ith  medicine  in  the 
shape  of  tabasheer,  a  silicious  concretion  found  inside  the 
joints;  order  is  maintained  throughout  the  whole  empire 
by  it;  and  a  sprig  of  it  ia  caiTied  in  the  vtui  of  tho  funeral 
procession. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  bamboo,  some  twenty 
or  more  in  the  South  of  China ;  one  Chinese  writer  describes 
sixty  varieties.  They  are  of  different  sizes  and  colours — ^green, 
yellow,  and  black— big  and  small-leaved,  from  the  tlnj- 
dwarf  bamboo  which,  when  full  grown,  is  only  largo  enough 
to  term  a  low  hedge,  and  is  glorified  with  the  name  of  the 
(ioddess  of  Mercy  Bamboo,  uji  to  the  larger  sizes  whose 
feathery  sprays  rise  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  even  at  times  of 
seventy  feet.  It  is  a  most  graceful  object  in  the  landscape 
and  has  inspired  many  a  poet  and  artist. 

B-iiilii  rrrBianirtilrd. — '  I.ing  Nam  '  \iv  Rrv.  11.  (.'.  Ilpiirj  ,  M.A.,  DJ>,, 
pp.,  Ill,  I.Hr.,  IS8.  'Tha  Middle  Kiiigiloii] '  liv  Uev.  S.  Wdls  Williams. 
L.I,.D,  Vol.  1,  ]ii>.  SJS— 3tlO, 

/;//J/./06'/f.I/'7/}'.— MiiUendorff's  '  Jfanual  of  Chinese 
Bibliogi'aphy  '  is   a   most   valuable  wi.irk   of  reference  with 
rard  to  European  books,  essays,  and  articles  on  China 
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down  to  the  year  ISTfJ:  it  pontaina  t,639  titlea.  There  is- 
also  the  eucyclopEedit  work  of  M.  Henri  Curdier, '  Bibliothoca 
Sinica:  Dictionnaii'c  Bibliographiquc  ctca  Ouvrages  Rclatifs 
th  I'Empire  Ghinois,'  in  two  largo  volumes  of  liiiHi  pages; 
it  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  information  on  books  relating 
to  China,  and  a  supplement  has  either  been,  or  is  about 
to  be,  issued  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  A3  to  native  works, 
Wylie's  '  Notes  on  Chinese  Tjitcraturo '  is  invaluable :  it 
treats  of  I.TJ'.J  Chinese  books.  For  nn  account  of  the 
iinmonso  compendiunis  of  former  works,  made  by  authority  of 
different  Emperors,  one  should  refer  to  Mayors's  '  Bibliography 
of  the  Chinese  Imperi'd  CoUcctiou  of  LiteraturL','  published 
in  the  'China  Review,"  Vol.  VI..  pp.  223— 28(!. 

BIRDS'  NEST  .SOr/'.--Birds"  nest  soup  is  oven  more 
of  a  luxury  in  China,  than  turtle  soup  is  in  Kngland.  The 
nests  from  which  the  soup  is  prepared  are  not  like  an  ordinary 
nest  made  up  of  sticks  and  twigs,  hay  and  grass,  but  arc  of 
a  gelatinous  substance,  secreted  by  the  bird  itself  for  the 
purpose  or,  as  it  has  been  irittily  put,  tlie  bird  makes  them 
'all  out  of  its  own  hoiid,"  I>arwin  puts  it  in  plain  English: — 
'The  Chinese  make  soup  nf  dried  saliva';  in  scientific  language, 
they  are  described  as  bc-inij  protluced  from  the  'inspissated 
mucus  from  the  salivary  glands ;'  these  nesta  are  constructed 
in  caves  on  the  soa-shore.  the  swiftlet  which  makes  them  being 
a  native  of  Malaya  and  Ceylon.  The  nests  arc  gathered  at 
considerable  risk,  and  the  best  quality  commands  a  high  price^ 
ranging  from  three  to  thirty  dollars  a  pound,  ^ihile  the  inferior 
grades  are  mixed  more  or  loss  with  twigs,  &c.  The  Chinese 
consider  it  strengthening  and  stimulating,  and  it  forms  the 
first  dish  at  all  grand  dinners.  Here  is  a  receipt  for  preparing 
/*o((iye<T"j'.V('?»(r//;i-oit'7i"/;i's,  translated  from  the  Chinese: — 

'Take  clean  white  birds'  nest  shreds,  or  birds'  nesta,  and 
soak  thoroughly.  Pick  out  all  feathers.  Boil  in  soup  or 
water  till  tender,  and  of  the  colour  of  jadestone.  Place 
pigeons'  eggs  below,  and  add  some  ham  shreds  on  top. 
Boil  again  slowly  with  little  fluid.  If  required  sweet,  then 
boil  in  clear  water  till  tender,  add  sugai-candy,  and  tWu  «eX. 
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This  ia  a  most  clear  and  pure  article,  and  thick  {or  oily) 
subatancGs  should  not  be  added.  It  should  be  boiled  for 
a  long  time;  for,  if  not  boiled  till  tender,  it  will  cause 
diarrhcca.' 


BOATS. — Leaves  floating  on  the  water  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  boats  to  the  Chinese,  so  sonic  native  writers 
inform  us;  other  accounts  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  sight 
of  drift  wood,  or  to  a  natural  development  from  the  more 
primitive  raft.  Wliuthor  or  not  fallen  leaves — -the  leaves  of 
the  forest  when  iiiitunin  hath  blown  '■ — were  the  first  hints  of 
future  possibilities,  the  boats  of  China  might  almost  be 
compared  '  to  the  loaves  of  the  forest '  in  number,  and  their 
varieties  arc  about  as  great  as  that  of  the  foliage  of  China. 
Soats  large  and  small,  boats  long  and  short,  boats  broad 
and  narrow,  boats  for  ha^^'kers,  boats  for  fistiing,  boats  for 
pleasure — boats  ready  for  any  and  everything ;  boats  for 
smuggling,  boats  for  pirates,  boats  for  honest  tradesmen, 
boats  for  lepers,  boats  for  beggars,  boats  for  everyone;  boats 
for  passage,  for  ferries,  for  bridges,  for  marriages,  for 
feastings,  for  theatres,  or  rather  for  tliealrical  troupes  and 
their  properties.  Is  there  anythiug  that  boats  are  not 
provided  for  in  China? 

It  has  been  said  there  are  more  boats  in  China  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  norld  put  together,  ITie  extensive 
sea-hoard,  and  the  innumerable  rivers  and  streams  are  a 
sufficient  reason  for  this  multiplicity  of  boats. 

If  we  credit  what  the  natives  themselves  say,  boats  were 
first  built  in  the  third  century  before  tho  Christian  era. 

In  mediipval  times  the  Chinese  not  only  held  their  own, 
but  took  the  lead  in  adventurous  voyages  to  distant  shoiva 
(see  Article  on  Chinese  Abroad),  which  awaken  tlie  surprise 
and  admiration  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject; 
but  gradually  these  voyages  have  been  discontinued;  and 
even  in  modern  times,  within  the  memory  of  the  author, 
they  have  slirunk  into  short  passages  between  difi'erent  sea- 
ports on  tho  coast  of  Cluua  and  closely  adjacent  countries. 
Ilio  voyages  in  native  craft  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
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neighbouring  lands  and  islands  being  but  few,  if  any; 
while  the  long  trips  to  India,  and  other  distant  lands,  in  the 
large  old  junks  carrying  from  threi;  i'i  ten  and  twelve  sails 
(the  present  sea-going  junks  selilom  have  move  than  three 
or  four  sails)  and  a  crow  of  250  or  more  men,  mentioned  by 
the  medlieval  travellers,  Friar  Jordanus,  Ibu  Batuta,  and 
Marco  Polo,  are  now  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past,  The  old 
must  die  out  before  the  new,  and  the  modern  steamship  is 
running,  in  fact  has  run,  the  heavy  lumbering  junk  off  many 
of  its  old  established  sea-routes ;  even  a  commencement 
h.is  been  made  in  inland  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and 
eventually  the  picturesque  clumsy  old  craft  are  bound  to 
disapjKiar  in  the  world's  march  of  progress  which  even  now 
influences  distant  Calhay. 

Notwithstanding  their  uncouth  shape  and  clumsy- 
looking  sails,  they  undoubtedly  ure  picturusque  objects,  and 
look  as  if  the)  had  been  commenced  in  some  antediluvian 
nge  and  never  finiehed  off.  Their  bh'irre  liulU,  high  stems 
further  uugraentnd  by  the  gingerbread  work,  the  divergent 
rake  of  their  masts,  their  large  ntit-brown  matting  sails, 
topped  sometimes  ivith  a  gay  red  pennant,  all  lend  a 
distinct  charm  and  piquant  flavour  of  their  own  to  the  junk, 
and  make  it  a  siii  ijencrla,  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  wide  world. 

They  offer  very  effective  objects  for  the  painter's  brush, 
whether  as  brown  sails  speckled  on  the  snn-lit  sea:  or 
whether  the  diverse  style  of  their  build  with  their  queer- 
ebapcd  hulls  are  more  carefully  studied;  or  whether,  all 
tattered  and  torn,  the  ragged  sail  of  the  wcathei-bcHlen  craft 
on  its  return  voyage  suggests  a  conflict  with  stormy  winds, 
while  a  more  forlorn  appearance  still  is  apparent  when 
dismantled  they  are  undergoing  repairs,  or  when  heeled  over 
on  the  sand  for  breaming,  or  when  cast  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach  or  stranded  on  the  rocks  with  their  bare  poles  of 
masts,  and  gaping  sterns,  out  of  which  stick  their  queer-shaped 
enormous  rudders.  Still  more  picturesque  is  the  sight  of  a 
squadron  of  war-junks  with  brightly  painted  hulls  and  many- 
ooloured  banners,  ')f  oil   shapes   and   sizes,   and  streaming 
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ponnatits  like  tlic  old  medieval  galk'ys  of  Europe,  lying 
ready  to  start,  on  nn  t-xpcditiun  to  sululiici  tlio  i-pbellioug 
subjects  of  HiB  Imperial  Majesty  tlie  Emperor  of  China. 

A  book,  nay  scures  of  books,  might  be  writlcn  on  tbe 
man y-fcat Tired  sides  of  life  to  be  found  on  boats  ia  China: 
their  history  froai  earliest  times  to  the  present;  tlieir  shapes 
and  sixes  and  builds  and  rigs,  from  the  curious  Ilakka  boate, 
with  their  nine  i>r  a  dozen  sails  spread  fan-like  on  an 
improvised  frauie-ivork  of  bamboo  jioles,  down  to  the  tiny 
fisher's  canoe. 

What  interesting  rhaptcrs  could  be  indited  anent  the 
livt's  of  the  thousands  and  millions,  whose  whole  lives 
arc  spent  on  the  rivers  and  ciinals  which  0ow  past,  or 
cut  through)  so  many  Chinese  cities^nhnbiting  dwelling 
without  foundations  (and  for  which  the  occupants  pay  no 
ground-rent)  as  the  flowing  stream  supports  them  in  more 
senses  than  one :  the  strange  and  varied  experiences  to  he 
found  in  tra*  elling  by  boat  will  still  ali'ord  material  for  many 
a  volume  of  novel  adventure  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past;  the  origin  of  some  of  the  boat  populations, 
their  curious  customs,  habits,  and  sitperstllions,  these  all 
have  been  but  lightly  touched  upon  as  yet,  and  present 
an  interesting  field  to  be  worked  by  the  ethnologist,  tbe 
comparative  mythologist,  and  the  lover  of  folklore. 

noOKS  OX  07/AV.i.— The  books  written  .m  China 
arc  numerous  (see  Article  on  Bibliography).  Nearly  every 
one  that  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  country  or  j«;ople  has 
written  about  one  or  both.  Missionaries,  merchants,  military 
and  naval  men,  scholars,  professors,  teachers,  interpreters, 
consuls  and  vice-consids.  lunbassadors  and  diplomats,  travellers 
and  globe-trotters,  tho  literary  man.  reviewers,  novelists  and 
pocls,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  themselves,  have  all  contributed 
their  quota  to  instruct  Europe  and  America  as  to  things 
Chinese;  and,  naturally,  from  such  a  varied  standpoint,  the 
views  presented  are  diverse.  'ITie  books  produced  range 
through  all  brandies  of  the  subject:  the  languages  and 
peoples,  the  history,  geography,  natural  history,  government, 
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customs  and  manners,  books,  :irts  and  industries,  ifligions, 
pulitics,  anil  coraraerci.^ — .ill  coiiiu  in  for  thoir  full  share  of 
attention,  each  having  not  a  fe\v'  buoks  to  illustrate  it. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  list  of  a  hundred  of  the 
best  books  on  China,  but  pick  out  ten,  the  perusal  or  study 
<tf  which  will  givo  a  vei-y  good  idea  of  this  interesting  people. 

(1.)  Williams's  '  Middle  Kingdom.' — To  those  who  M'ish 
to  get  a,  general  idea  of  the  Empire,  and  all  that  concerns  it 
and  its  people,  there  is  not  a  better  book.  It  is  a  pei-fect 
repository  of  information  for  the  general  reader,  ;ind,  brought 
down  TO  present  times,  as  it  has  been  in  its  latest  revised 
edition,  it  doubtless  will  maintain  its  position  as  a  text 
book  "m  the  subject  for  many  years  to  come. 

{2. J  Archdeacon  Gray's  'China.' — A  book  in  two 
volumes,  profusely  illustrated  by  Chinese  drawings,  and 
giving  much  information,  not  in  the  style  of  a  text-book, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  consisting  of  a  personal  narrative 
of  what  the  author  himself  saw  during  his  long  residence 
in  China. 

(3.)  ■  Historic  China  and  other  Sketches,'  by  II.  A.  Oiles, 
of  H.  B.  It's.  Consular  Survice,  an  octavo  volume  of  400 
pages,  containing  short  sketches  of  the  different  historical 
periods,  and  essays,  ail  Hrittcn  in  a  light  and  pleasant  style, 
and  containing  much  information. 

(+.)  Doolittle's  '  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.' — A  book 
full  of  all  the  curious  superstitions,  strange  ceremouies,  and 
customs  of  the  Chinese,  as  more  particularly  seen  at 
Foochow, 

(5.)  '  Ling-nam,"  by  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry.  JI.a..  d.D, — A 
pleasant,  brighlly-writton  book  of  travels  in  the  Canton 
Province,  with  descriptions  of  its  beautiful  scenery,  line 
rivers,  and  thickly  populated  districts, 

((i.)  iliss  Gordon  Cumming's  'Wanderings  in  China,'  is 
light,  pleasant  reading,  and  gives  the  general  reader  a  good 
idea  of  the  coast  ports. 

(7.)  'Journeys  ill  North  China,'  by  the  late  Dr.  Williamson, 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  reliable  information, 
principally  about  that  portion  of  China. 
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(8.)  Professor  Douglna's  '  China '  is  well  fitted  to  give  af ^ 
good  general  idea  of  China  and  its  people  within  compact  | 
limits. 

(9.)  'Joiimala  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Astatic  Society.'     See  Article  on  Asiatic  Society. 

(10.)  Professor  Legge's  'Chinese  Classics'  contain  the 
Bible  of  the  Chinese  nation,  which  every  school-boy  is  taught 
to  learn  by  heart,  and  on  which  the  government  of  the  whole 
empire  and  the  fabric  of  Chinese  society  ia  based. 

The  above  books  might  bo  increased  to  ten  times  ten 
easily  enough,  nor,  by  placing  these  first,  do  we  intend  to 
imply  that  many  of  the  rest  would  not  equally  claim  to  te 
mentioned  with  them.  With  such  an  emharrits  de  rtche»ix$ 
it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  Of  books  of  travel,  we 
may  instance  'Old  Highways  in  China,'  by  Itrs.  Williamson, 
as  a  light  and  readable  book,  containing  a  good  deal  about 
the  women  and  children.  '  Life  among  the  Mongols'  i» 
a  true  picture  of  these  nomads.  On  Western  China,  quite  a 
literature  is  springing  up; — -Mrs.  Bryson's  'Child  Life  in 
China,'  treats  of  Hankow  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ysng-tsz;  E.  Colbomo  Baber's  'Travels  and  Researches  in 
.Western  China,'  published  as  a  supplemental  paper  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  1,  pt.  1,  1882;  Hosie's 
'  Travels  in  Western  China,'  and  Rev.  V,  Hart's  '  Western 
China,'  are  all  most  interosling  books,  and  well  worthy  of 
perusal.  In  this  connection  there  is  also  Mr.  Little's  '  Yang- 
tsz   Gorges.' 

Still  treating  of  particular  parts  of  Cliina  is  Baron 
Richthofen's  splendid  work,  which  deals  ivith  the  northern 
part  of  the  empire,  and  contains  much  valuable  information 
by  a  traveller  '  of  great  scientific  ability,'  whose  explorations 
have  been  described  as  '  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  scientific  of  our  age.'     It  is  wiitten  in  German. 

Concerning  Canton,  one  may  read  Archdeacon  Gray's- 
'Walks  about  Canton,'  which,  besides  giving  much  informa- 
.tiaa,  is  also  useful  as  a  guide  book.  [Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  the  Rev,  Hilderic  Friend's  '  Willow  Pattern,' 
written  by  one  who  lived  amongst  the  people,  and  took  the- 
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greatest  interost  in  all  their  habits  and  customs;  it  is 
consequently  a  very  triUhful  picture  of  Chinese  life,  told  in 
the  guise  uf  n  tale. 

Macao  has  been  treated  of  in  a  book,  now  rare  and  out 
of  print,  vii!.: — Sir  Andrew  Lungstedt's  '  Macao  and  China,' 
over  the  production  of  which  the  author  spent  much  labour 
and  research, 

Archdeacon  Moule'a  'New  China  and  Old'  has  Bonicthing 
to  say  of  Ningpo,  Hangchow,  and  Shanghai,  besides  treating 
of  Chineau  subjects  in  general. 

The  transition  from  tlieso  to  a  lighter  class  of  reminis- 
cences uf  olden  days,  may  bo  made  by  the  reading  of  an 
old  resident's  recollections  of  earlier  days,  under  the  names  of 
'Bits  of  old  China."  and  'The  Fan-kwai  in  Canton.' 

A  vast  amount  of  learning,  erudition,  and  research  are 
shewn  In  many  of  the  books  published  on  China,  especially 
in  the  'China  Review,'  now  in  its  twentieth  volume,  and 
'Transactions  of  the  N,  C.Br,  of  R.  A.  S.,'  already  mentioned, 
and  in  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  'Chinese  Repository.' 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
acqaaintcd  with  most  of  the  Articles  and  Notes  contained 
in  these  three  periodicals,  to  say  nothing  of  'Notes  and_ 
Queries  on  China  and  Japan,'  and  'The  Chinese  Journal 
and  Missionary  Recorder,'  and  'Journals  of  the  Peking 
Oriental  Society,'  will  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  subject 
connected  with  China  that  has  not  been  most  learnedly 
discussed  in  these  pages. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  the  marvellous,  treate<l  in  a 
sober  manner,  let  us  recommend  '  Mythical  Monstei's,"  by 
Charles  Gould,  son  of  the  gifted  and  renowned  ornithologist. 

Prom  myths  to  worship  is  un  easy  transition,  and  here  we 
have  a  whole  host  of  books,  especially  if  imder  this  categoiy 
we  include  books  dealing  with  the  philosophical  systems. 
'The  Dragon,  Image,  and  Demon,  or  the  Three  Religions,* 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  objects  of  worship  ; 
it  deals  primarily  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Soochow. 
though  much  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  China.     Edkins's 
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'Religion  in  China,'  and  his  'Chin 
•  The  Religions  of  China,'  and  Beal's 
in  China,'  treat  fully  of  tht'se  subji 
content  with  comparatively  short  eai 


1  Biiddhism.'  Legge't 
Buddhistic  Literature 
s.  To  those  ivho  are 
B,  there  is  Douglas's 


'  Coifcfucianism  and  Taouisin,'  containing  two  admirable 
monographs  on  these  two  ri'ligions.  or  philosophies.  Then 
there  arc  the  works  of  Dr.  Fnber,  noted  for  sound 
scholarship:  'Tho  Hind  of  Mcncius,  or  Political  Economy, 
founded  upon  Moral  Philosophy.'  and  'A  Systematic  Digest 
■of  the  Doctrines  of  Confucius,'  bcstdea  his  other  works 
in  both  German  and  English.  The  Bible  of  the  Taouiats, 
'  The  Tao  Teh  King,'  is  translated  by  the  learned  sinologue, 
Dr,  Chalmers ;  there  are  besides  translations  of  Taouist 
philosophers  by  Palfouv  and  Giles  respectively,  and,  latest 
of  all,  Professor  Legge's  translations  in  the  '  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East '  Series. 

There  are  numbers  of  volumes  containing  shurt  papen 
or  essays,  amongst  which  «e  may  mention  the  admirable 
'Hanlin  Papers,  or  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Life  of  the 
Chinese,'  by  Dr.  Martin;  Balfour's  'Leaves  from  my  Chinese 
Scrapbook;"  and  Sir  Walter  Medhurst's  'The  Foreigner 
in  Far  Cathay;'  amongst  these  also  might  be  chis.sed  the 
interesting  work.  'Chinese  Characteristics,'  by  A.  U.  Smith, 
now  appearing  in  a  second  edition,  The  gift  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us  will  be  granted  by  a  perusal  nf  'Those 
Foreign  Devils:  A  Celestial  on  England  and  Englishmen.' 
translated  by  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  of  H.M's.  Consular  Service. 

For  the  Historical  student  there  are  Boulger's  'History 
of  China '  in  three  large  volumes,  Ross's  History  of  the 
Manchus,'  and  the  same  author's  '  Corea,'  which  necessarily 
deal  largely  with  China.  There  is  also  Dr.  Hirth's  learned 
trrochure,  'China  and  the  Roman  Orient;  Researches  into 
their  Ancient  and  Mcdiicval  Relations  as  represented  in  old 
Chinese  Records.' 

A  pleasant  taste  of  Chinese  literature  may  be  obtained 
from    Jlr.    Giles's    'Gems    of    Chinese    Literatnre,' 
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Those  foiicl  of  poetry  will  flud  it  treated  of  in  Sir  John 
B  inoni>gi'aj)h  on  the 'Poetry  of  the  Chinese  ';  and  those 


iloligliting 
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nil    find   Stent's  '  Entmiihed   Aliv 


and  other  Songs  and  Ballads  from  the  Chinese,'  i\  lively  book 
to  beguile  a  pleasant  half-hour.  '  Pidgin-EngUsh  Sing-song ' 
by  Chas.  U,  T<oland,  is  amusing.  Freemasons  and  those 
interested  in  Secret  Societies  will  find  Schlegel'a  'Thian  Thi 
Hwui'  of  great  interest.  'A  collection  of  Chinese  Proverbs,' 
by  W.  Scarborough,  will  suit  another  class  of  readers. 

Philologists  have  their  tastes  provided  for  in  Edkina's 
'China's  Place  in  Philology,'  and  "The  Languages  of  China 
before  the  Chinese,'  by  Professor  Tcrrion  do  Lacouperie. 

The  Collector  of  China  has  had  some  aids  provided  in 
Dr.  Hirth's  ■  Ancient  Porcelain  :  A  Study  in  Chinese  Mediaeval 
Industry  and  Trade,"  and  Dr.  Bushcll's  'Chinese  Porcelain 
before  the  Present  Dynasty;'  it  is  a  pity  that  the  illustrations 
of  this  last  work  could  not  have  been  reproduced.  Not  a 
few  books  in  French  have  been  issued  from  the  press  dealing 
with  China,  and  ranging  from  the  learned  works  of  Julien  to 
the  recent  light  literature  by  Tcheng  Ki  Toug.  The  other 
principal  languages  of  Europe  have  all  been  requisitioned 
to  describe  this  people  and  their  country,  such  as  Gorman, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Russiau,  and  even  Latin. 

But  wo  have  already  occupied  nioro  than  enough  space 
in  this  rapid  survey  of  books  treating  of  China  and  tlie 
•Chinese,  and  have  necessarily  left  many  works  unnoticed. 
"We  cannot,  however,  close  without  a  passing  referouco  to 
Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  pioneer  of  the  army,  which,  with  ever  increasing 
numbers,  has  visited  the  erc-while  Kingdom  of  the 'Grand 
Khan,*  Kublai  Khan ;  but  the  present  itinerants,  unlike  their 
great  predecessor,  who  resided  for  years  in  the  country,  are 
content  to  'do'  China  in  a  few  days  or  months,  and  then 
hasten  to  instruct  the  ignorant  world  in  books  and  pamphlets, 
which,  often  amidst  interesting  and  sprightly  narratives  of 
stirring  events,  contain  a  mass  of  crude  and  undigesteil 
:second-hand  information  of  tho  people  they  scarcely  know, 
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and  of  the  country  they  have  skimmed  through, '  or  rather 
passed  by,'  so  rapidly 
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BiM'ki  rcrnmrneAilft.—' B\b\i\<tiiei»  Siiik'D  : 
phiiiue  ilex  Oiivr»g«s  Bulutifa  tl  )'£iuiiire  (.'hjnci 
■  Manual  uf  ChiniiB"  Di1)lin»ra|ihf,'  being  n  lUt  ot  » 
to  China,  by  I'.  0.  &  O.  K.  vuu  Mollendorff.  '  CuMt 
ftppeariiig  of  late  yeura  in  the  '  China  Review .' 

BOOKS  rOU   LEAfLXIXG   CHLVESE.—BesinaerA 

are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  books  to  get  to  leara  the 
diflbrent  so-callec!  dialects,  or  rather  spoken  languages  of 
China;  and  we  often  have  enquiries  made  on  this  subject. 
We  therefore  give  some  directions  as  to  the  books  to  get : — 
AMny. — For  a  phrase-hook,  get  ilacgownn's  '^Manual 
of  the  Amoy  Dialect,'  and  for  Dictionaries,  English-Amoy, 
the  same  author's  '  English-Chinese  Dictionary  in  the  jVinoy 
Dialect,'  price  $10.  Fur  Amoy-English  Dictionary.  'Chinese- 
English  Dictionary  of  tho  Vernacular  or  Spoken  Language 
of  Amoy,  with  tho  pi'incipal  variations  of  the  Chang  Chow  and 
Chin  Chew  Dialects,'  by  Rov.  Carstairs  Douglas,  ji.a.,  l.l.d. 
Besides  these  books,  there  is  a  large  assortment — the  largest 
in  the  country — of  Romanized  Colloquial  hooks  prepared  by 
the  missionaries. 

Caxtuxesi:- — For  learning  the  languiige  properly, 
get  'Cantonese  Made  Easy,"  2nd  edition,  price  53.  "The- 
Can  tone  se-Madc -Easy  Vocabulary,'  2ud  edition,  price  $1. 
and  "How  to  speak  Cantonese,'  price  $3.  The  tico  varieties 
of  Dictionaries  required,  are  Eitel's  Cantonese-English 
Dictionary,  price  $10.  and  Chalmers's  '  English-Can toneBo 
Dictionary,'  price  g3.  For  a  mere  smattering— for  the- 
acquisition  of  a  feu"  phrases,  there  is  a.  small  book  specially 
prepared,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  all  difficulties; 
it  is  'An  English  and  Cantonese  Pocket  Vocabulary,"  by 
the  present  author,  price  75  cents. 

FoariiO'iy. — Maclay's  'Manual  of  the  Foochow  Dialect,*" 
and  Maclay  and  Baldwin's  'Chinese-English  Dictionary.' 

IlAlXAy. — The  Gospels  in  Romanized  Colloquial. 

HaK'KA. — The  present  author's  'Easy  Sentences  in 
the  Hakka  Dialect  with  a  Vocabulary,'  price  §1 ;    and  the 
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Somanizcd  CoUoquiiil  books  prepared  by  the  Gorman 
raissiunariea,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament  in  Character 
Colloquial. 

Jf^,v/),ifl/,v{'i'/:A'AVff£'S;E;J.— Sir  Tliomas  Wade's  'Tzfi- 
Erh-Chi — Colloquial  Series,'  price  $15.  Balfour's  'Idiomatic 
Sentences.'  (Jiles's  'Chinese  without  a  Teacher,'  price  $1. 
Edkiiis's  'Mandarin  Grammar,'  price  $3.  A  new  book,  highly 
recommended,  is  Dr.  Mateor's  'Mandarin  Ijcssona;'  Price- 
in  one  vol.,  88,  There  is  also  one  by  a  Japanese,  Goh  —called 
the  'Kuan  Hna  Cliib  Nan,'  translated  by  L.  C.  Hopkins,  and 
entitled  'The  (Juidc  to  Kuan  Hua.'  price  $2.  Dictionaries — 
Stent's  'A  Chinese  anil  English  Vocabulary  in  the  PekingDse 
Dialect,'  2nd  edition,  price  8>6,  and  Williams's  'Syllabic 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,'  price  $15.  There  is 
also  the  new  Dictionary  by  Mr.  Giles  costing  8^5,  and 
containing,  as  well  as  tlie  MandaWn  pronunciation,  that  of 
a  number  of  the  so-tailed  Dialects. 

A'/.v/?/''^.— Jlorrison's  'Anglo-Chinese  Vocabulary  of  the 
Niugpo  Dialect:'  and  many  Romanized  books. 

SuA.yuJiM. — Dr,  Edkins's  'Grammar  of  the  Shanghai 
Dialect,'  price  $2,  and  also  his  Vocabulary  in  English- Chinese, 
price  ®2. 

SnOf'flOiV. — Lyon's  ■Introductory  Lessons  in  the  Soo- 
chow  Dialect,'  price  50  cents. 

S\('ATOty. — The  simplest  is  Giles's  'Hand-book  of  the 
Swatow  Vernacular  Dialect,  with  a  Vocabulary,'  price  $1. 
A  very  good  phrase-book  is  Lira's  '  Hand-book  of  the  Hwatow.' 
For  an  English-Chinese  Vocabulary  get  'English-Chinese 
Vocabulary  of  the  Vernacular  or  spoken  Language  of 
Swatow,'  by  Rev.  W.  Duffus,  price  $5.  The  only  Chinese- 
English  Dictionary  is  Miss  Fieide's,  but  unfortunately  the 
English  spelling  of  the  Chinese  words  is  not  the  same  as  in 
the  other  books,  price  $8,  unbound.  For  a  combination 
of  phrase  book  and  grammar,  there  is  ■'  Primary  Lessons  in 
Swatow  Grammar,  (Colloquial),'  by  Rev.  W.  Ashmore,  D.D., 
price  $1,  unbound. 

Tai-CJIOW. — Rook  of  Psalms. 
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To  re^td  Chinese. — A  good  knowledge  of  the  C<.>lloquial 
should  precede  all  attempts  to  learn  the  Book  Language, 
except  for  scholars  in  Anieiica  or  Europe,  who  simply  learn 
Chinese  as  they  would  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit, 
or  any  other  language  for  which  they  have  no  colloquial 
need. 

A  very  good  book  to  start  on  is  Williams's  "Easy  Lessons 
in  Chinese '  Another  aid  to  beginners  will  he  found  in  the 
'Chinese  Clirestomuthy.'  sn  old  book,  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  is  an  excellent  one  in  many  respects.  Both  these 
books  are  out  of  print. 

An  admirable  way  to  Icurn  the  Book  Jjaiiguage  is  to  follow 
ihe  plan  of  Chinese  school-boys  by  going  tlirough  the  school- 
bonka,  commencing  with  such  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth 
Character  Classics,  reading  aloud  utter  the  teacher  so  often 
that  whole  pages  of  the  books  can  be  repeated  off  by  heart. 
A  translation  of  the  two  first-named  by  Mr.  Giles  is  to  be  had. 
Some  knowledge  might  be  acquired  of  the  '  Four  Books '  and 
Kvc  Classics,' — the  'Four  Books',  at  all  events;  if  there 
is  time  for  it,  learned  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  simple 
school-books,  mentioned  above.  Leggc's  'Chinese  Classics' 
should  be  used  here.  Those  published  with  Chinese  text, 
English  translation,  and  notes,  &c.,  are  tivc  volumes  in 
number,  and  cost  $i5.  An  extra  two  volumes,  "The  Li-Ki,' 
without  the  Chinese  text,  cost  $8.  For  those  who  arc  to  be 
connected  with  the  Consular  Service,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  a  thorough  mastery  of  Wade's  'TzQ  firh  Chi,* 
Documentary  Series,  price  $-i.  For  those  in  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Service,  there  is,  further,  the  admirable  series  of 
papers  and  documents  collected  by  Dr.  Hirth,  entitled  'Text 
Book  of  Documentary  Chinese,'  price  $i;  Afler  going 
through  the  whole,  or  a  portion,  of  the  books  mentioned 
above,  the  learner  will  know  pretty  well  what  is  best 
adapted  for  his  requirements  should  he  intend  to  proceed 
further. 

WiiiTiyo'.—To  learn  how  to  form  the  Character  in  the 
correct  way,  there  is  the  present  author's  '  How  to  Write 
Chinese.' — Part  I.,  price  82, 
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BOr/IiVK— There  is  stiU  a  great  deiil  for  Botanists  to 
do  in  China,  in  the  way  of  collecting,  e^camining,  and  making 
knovm  to  the  world  the  result  of  their  labours,  for  there  aie 
yet  vast  regions  unexplored. 

"The  Chinese  flora  is  extremely  rich.  Forests,  in  the 
European  senae,  arc  rare;  but  etergreens,  flowering  shrubs, 
and  especially  resinona  plants,  nrc  found  in  greut  variety. 
Proceeding  southwards,  the  transition  is  very  gradual  from 
the  Hanchurian  to  the  tropicnl  flora  of  Indo-China.  Hence 
in  somo  of  the  central  districts  there  is  a  remurkablt^ 
intermingling  of  species  belonging  to  different  zones,  the 
bamboo  flourishing  by  the  side  of  the  oak,  while  wheat  and 
maize-crops  nrc  intcrspeised  with  paddy-fields,  sugar,  and 
cotton  plantations.  In  general,  the  cultivated  species  arc 
everywhere  encroaching  ou  the  wild  flora.'  We  quote  the 
above  from  A.  H.  Keane's  'Asia,'  edited  by  Sir  Richard 
Temple. 

Owing  to  the  monsoons,  there  is  '  a.  more  regular 
distribution  of  the  rainfall,'  and  a  rainy  season  in  spring;  the 
result  is  an  ■'  extremely  regular  succession  of  seasons,  which 
•  *  *  is  favourable  to  a  careful  garden-like  agriculture' 
In  the  North,  wheat  and  millet  are  cultivated,  while  in  the 
South,  rice,  sugar-cane,  mulberries,  the  tea-plant,  and  oranges 
arc  grown.     Cotton  and  indigo  arc  also  produced  in  China, 

One  of  the  most  marked  dirtcrences,  noticeable  to  the 
new  arrival  in  China,  especially  in  the  South,  is  the  absence 
of  meadotcs  and  pasture  lands.  'Hongkong,  in  its  more 
sheltered  valleys  and  ravines,  presents  an  extraordinary 
varied  flora,'  closely  connected  with  that  of  Sikkim,  Assam, 
Khasia,  and  Norlh-East  India,  '  and  will  probably  hereafter 
prove  to  be  connected  with  it  by  a  gradual  transition  across 
8outh  China."  Many  other  species  are  more  tropical,  like 
those  of  the  Indian  Arcliipelago,  Malayan  Pt-ninsula,  ami 
even  Ceylon  and  Africa.  '  Northwards  of  Hongkong  the 
vegetation  appears  to  change  much  more  rapidly.  Very  fciv 
of  the  species  known  to  range  across  from  the  Himalaya  to 
Japan  are  believed  to  come  much  further  south  than  Amoy, 
l^jiepe,  with  a  diflcrencc  of  latitude  of  only  two  degTeea,X:Vc 
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tropical  features  of  the  Hongkong  flora  have  (as  far  as  we 
know)  almost  entirely  disappeared,'  It  is  quite  wonderfiJ 
what  a  '  very  large  total  amount  of  species  are  crowded  upon 
so  small  an  island'  as  this  little  colony  of  Hongkong.  There 
are  over  1,000  species,  and  550  genera  of  plia^noganiic  plants 
described  in  Benthani's  '  Flora  Hongkongcnsis."  Since  this 
was  published  about  240  additional  species  have  been 
discovered  in  Hongkong,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
indigenous  plants  in  this  island  up  to  nbout  the  same 
number  as  la  known  in  the  wlioie  of  the  British  Islands. 
In  anew  work,  now  being  j>ublishe(l,  entitled  'Index  Flora 
Sinensis,'  consisting  of  an  *  enumeration  of  all  the  plants 
known  from  China  proper,  Foruti>sa,  Hainan,  the  Curea,  the 
Luchu  Archii>elago,  and  the  I>lrin(l  of  Hongkong,"  by  F.  B. 
Forbes,  I'.L.s.,  and  W.  B.  Homslcy,  f.r.s.,  A.i..a.,  there  are 
about  120  orders,  over  950  genera,  and  over  +,270  species. 
The  book,  when  completed,  will  probably  contain  some  7,000 
or  more  species,  representing  the  whole  number  of  plants  at 
present  known  to  exist  in  China.  The  number  is  being 
constantly  added  to  by  zealous  botanists  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  as  many  as  a  thousand,  or  even  more,  having 
been  discovered  during  the  last  six  years. 

We  give   a   short   list   of  some   of  the   genera   most 
numerous  in  species:— 


Clematis,  31, 
Anemone,  16. 
Ranunculus,  15. 
Nasturtium, 
Siellaria,  n 
Camellia,  I 
Ilex,  30. 
Euonymus,  19. 
Vitis,  24. 
Acer,  15. 
Ci'otalaria,  14. 
Incligofera,  14. 
Astragalus,  31. 
Desm  odium, 

Spitxa,  19. 


Rubus,  41. 
Poteiitilla,  36. 
Rosa,  17. 

Saxifraga,  ao, 

Sedura,  38. 
Eugenia,   14. 
Viburnum,  27, 
Lonicera,  34, 
Hcdyotis,  31. 
Vcrnonia,  13. 

Artemisia,  33. 
Senecio,  35. 
Saussurea,  28, 
LactucB,  31. 
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Rhododendron,  65. 
Primula,  43. 
Lysimachia,  35. 
Ardisia,  18. 
Symplocos,  i3. 
Jasminum,  15. 
Ligustrum,  14. 
Cynanchum,  24. 
•Gentiana,  57. 
Ipomoea,  26. 
Solan  um,    13. 
Veronica,  14. 


Plectranthus,  18. 
Scutellaria,  17. 
Amarantus,  9. 
Chenopodium,  9. 
Polygonum,  63. 
Rumex,  11. 
Aristolochia,  10. 
Piper,  9. 
Chloranthus,  11. 
Machilus,  16. 
Litsea,  23. 
Lindera,  20. 


Pcdicularis,  94. 
Some  of  the  orders  numerous  in  species  are : — 


Ranunculacece,  107. 
Lcguminosse,  301. 
Saxifragaceae,  70. 
Umbcllifera;,  56. 
Caprifoliaceae,  78. 
Rubiacese,  106. 
•Composite,  325. 
Kricaceae,  79. 
Primulaceae,  97. 


Asclcpiadeaj,  59. 
Gcntianaceie,  81. 
Convolvulaccai,  49. 
Scrophularinex,  200. 
Acanthaccx,  $1. 
Verbenacea:,  56. 
Labiata?,   136 
Polygonacea!,  80. 
Laurinea:,  73. 


Oleaceae,  52. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  species  of  Solanaceoc, 
Amaryllida),  Liliaceoe,  Aroidese,  Orchideie,  Labiatoo,  and 
Coniferae.  Many  gramineous  and  alliaceous  plants,  and 
BumicinsB,  arc  cultivated  for  food,  but  we  must  stop,  for  if 
we  once  enter  on  the  food  products  of  China,  volumes  might 
be  written  on  its  extensive  economic  botany.  We  cannot 
pass  from  Chinese  plants  without  a  notice  of  the  bamboo 
in  its  many  varieties,  useful  for  food,  for  dress,  for  furniture, 
for  boat  and  ship-building,  for  the  erection  of  houses,  and  for 
almost  everything  that  man  needs  or  human  ingenuity  can 
apply  it  to.  (See  Article  on  Bamboo.)  Worthy  also  of 
mention  are  the  fan  palms  of  the  South  of  China  from 
which  80  many  of  these  articles  of  necessity  in  a  warm 
climate  are  manufactured,  not  only  for  home  consumption 
but  for  extensive  exportation  to  America  and  other  countries. 
The  pea-nut  and  the  plant  from  which  the  cool  grass-cloth 
is  manufactured  are  largely  cultivated. 
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Chinoso  botany,  if  the  thing  is  worthy  of  such  a  scien- 
tific name,  is  quite  unscientific  in  its  methods.  Some  of  the 
illustrations  in  botnnical  works  are  so  truthful  tliat  if  the 
yonera  are  known,  they  aH'ui-d  a  means  uf  ready  identification; 
but  no  pains  arc  taken  to  specially  I'cprcsout  tho  seed-vesseb 
and  flowers,  so  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  tell  what 
species  a  plant  so  depicted  belongs  to,  unless  it  is  nlready 
known.  The  plants  arc  nut  divided  according  ti>  their  onlers, 
genera,  or  s]MX!ics,  but  the  classification  is  more  of  this 
style  : — Five  Divisions  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  viz. — 
Hci'bs,  Grains,  A'cgetabies,  Fruits,  and  Trees.  These  arc  agiua 
sub-divided  into  families,  though  the  plants  grouped  under  a 
family  are  verj-  dissinilhir,  The  same  word  is  used  for  tlip 
lowest  division,  and  at  times  might  signify  a  genus,  a  species, 
or  oven  a  variety.  Herbs  are  divided  into  nine  families: 
•Hill-plants,  odoriferous,  noxious,  scandcnt  or  climbing, 
aquatic,  stony  and  mossy  plants,  and  plants  not  used  lit 
medicine.'  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  mode  of 
classification,  for  we  cannot  foUotv  them  through  the  other 
four  grand  divisions. 

BRONZE. — The  Chinese  appear  to  have  possessed  the 
art  of  both  making  and  ornamenting  bronze-woik  from  a 
high  antiquity;  for  even  at  the  time  of  the  Shong  dynasty 
(B.C.  178U-1I31)  the  work  bore  evidence  of  having  arrived 
at  an  advanced  stage,  it  was  intimately  connected  with 
their  ancient  beliefs,  for  bronze  lases  and  other  vessels  were 
in  use  in  those  most  primitive  of  cults,  which  have  still  full 
sway  over  the  Chinese  mind;  the  worship  of  nature  in  ita 
visible  manifestations  of  heat  en  and  earth,  the  stars,  winds, 
streams,  and  mountains,  formed  tho  official  religion  of  tho 
Chinese,  and  was  confined  to  the  governing  classes ;  it  was-, 
supplemented  in  the  case  of  the  individuals  and  families 
by  the  worship  of  ancestors.  Unfortunately  the  rigid  cast 
of  the  Chinese  worship  of  antiquity  and  of  set  forms,  has 
BO  bound  them  down  to  a  faithful  copy  of  all  that  lias  been 
done  by  their  predecessors,  that  these  bron/e  vessels  are 
copied  to  the  most  minute  particular  at  tho  present  day,  and 
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have  been  for  a  score  or  more  centuries.  Tlie  artistic  mind 
was  thus  hampered  and  confined  to  a  reproduction  of  what 
have  been  considered  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity;  play  of 
individual  taste  and  fancy  has  been  restricted  and  shut  up 
within  its  own  country,  with  but  little,  if  any,  inspiration 
from  external  sources;  Cliinese  art  thus  remained  till  the 
first  century,  when  a  new  influence  exerted  a  beneficial  effect 
on  it. 

But  before  passing  on  to  a  consideration  <jf  the  influence 
i>f  Buddhism,  it  is  interestin<^  to  notice  tlio  presence  of  a 
decorative  design,  which  in  the  West  has  been  styled  ^the 
(rreek,'  on  account  of  its  being  found  in  Greek  and  Etruscan 
art.  The  questions  naturally  present  themselves  as  to 
whet  her :  ( 1  st. )  This  design  has  been  copied  by  the  Chinese 
from  the  Greeks;  and  the  answer  is  tliut  this  seems 
improbable.  (2nd.)  Whether  tlie  design  has  been  arrived  at 
independently  by  both  nations;  and  the  answer  is  that  this  is 
not  improbable,  for  the  design  of  the  Chincou  seems  slightly 
different  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  has  arisen  from  the  representation  of  the  two 
pervading  principles  of  nature,  the  Yin  and  tlie  Yang.  (3rd.) 
Whether  the  design  is  of  such  remote  antiquity  tliat  it  may 
have  been  carried  from  some  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and 
thus  been  common  originally  to  both ;  it  would  appear  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  that  this  question  must  be 
left  unanswered. 

At  first,  animal  forms  were  the  original  models  for  the 
Chinese  in  their  sacrificial  vessels,  but  they  were  not  confined 
to  the  representation  of  animals,  for  vases  of  curious  and 
antique  forms  are  found,  and  libation  vessels  like  a  reversed 
casque  mounted  on  three  feet.  Ancient  bronze  work  was 
made  for  other  purposes  besides  the  two  already  named, 
being  used  by  the  Emperor  for  bestowal  as  presents. 

Buddhism,  which  we  have  already  referred  to,  introduced 
in  its  train  objects  of  virtu  and  art  for  the  native  Chinese  to 
copy ;  and  it  served  as  an  incentive  in  presenting  a  broader 
field  for  the  Chinese  art-worker  to  roam  over,  less  fettered 
than    the  narrow  limits  confined  him  to.      Maiv^    oi   \Xife 
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treasures  of  art,  which  owe  their  origin  to  Its  inspiratjon, 
have  doubtless  perished  in  the  iconoclastic  persecutions  which 
this  religion  has  met  more  than  once  siuce  its  establishment 
in  China;  for  tlie  human  figure  now  formed  a  subject  for  the 
Cliincso  artist,  and  gods  and  goddesses  innumciable  were 
depicted,  and  It  is  hero  that  the  best  samples  of  Chinese  art 
are  to  be  found ;  the  finest  specimens  being  produced  about 
A.D.  1 42G  and  from  A.D.  1G21  to  16i3,  reaching  their  highest 
point  of  execlloncc  under  the  reign  of  K'ang  Hi,  A.I).  I(j62. 

Taouist  idjls  and  symbols  havi'  had  their  shitrc  in  giving 
■objects  of  art  to  the  Chinese  bron/i-worker. 

Arabiiin  or  Persian  art  has  also,  in  the  time  of  tho 
]krongol  rulers  of  China,  exerted  some  influence  on  Chinese 
bronze  art,  by  giving  certain  beauties  of  form  which  it  had 
not  previously  possessed,  as  well  as  new  decorative  and 
ornamental  designs :  and  in  this  connection  one  must  mention 
the  bronze  astronomical  instrunieuts  in  Peking,  made  for  the 
Observatory  there,  during  the  time  of  Kublui  Khan.  We 
can  only  refer  cit  pmxanl  to  the  incrustations  of  gold,  or 
the  beautiful  ornamentation  '  with  delicate  scrolls  and 
flowers  in  niello  work  of  silver  or  gold  wire,  inserted  into 
grooves  cut  in  the  metal '  on  bronze  work,  which  greatly 
enhances  its  beauty,  nor  can  we  do  more  than  call  attention 
to  the  damaskeen  work,  probably  introduced  from  India,  as 
well  as  the  gilded  bronze,  due  to  Buddhistic  influence  on 
Chinese  art. 

Do«h  reeommended  .-— 'J.'.Vrt  ChinolH,'  by  M.  iUK^ilnKU-'. 


BUDDHISM, — China  presents  the  unique  spectacle  of 
three  powerful  so-called  religions,  holding  sway  concurrently 
-over  the  teeming  millions  of  its  Inhabitants;  and  though 
strong  opposition  has  been  shown  to  the  younger  members  of 
this  trinity  of  religions  by  the  older  one — Confucianism — yet 
there  is  now  an  outward  p<i.v.  Eacli  of  them  ia  a  complement 
of  the  other,  and  attempts  to  meet  a  different  want  in  human 
nature:  Confucianism  appeals  to  morality  and  conduct; 
I'ttouism  is  materialistic;  and  Buddhism  metaphysical.  'IVo 
only  ai'c  indigenous :     Buddhism  ia  forcigu,  introduced  in 
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A.T>.  (il,  flji-  Uie  Emperor  dreamt  of  a  gigantic  image  of  gold, 
and  sent  to  Imlia  in  search  of  the  new  religion ;  but  boimo 
belicvs  it  lias  knowni  in  China  before  that.  The  first  centuries 
of  its  arrival  wore  marked  by  the  translation  into  Chinese  of 
nuinoroua  Buddhistic  works ;  and  there  was  considerable 
progress  in  making  proselytes,  for  in  the  fourth  century 
ninc-tentha  of  the  inhabitants  of  China  were  Buddhists.  It 
IB  impossible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  at  the 
present  day,  as  every  Chinaman,  who  is  not  a  Miihammcdan 
or  Christian,  is  a  Buddhist,  as  welt  as  a  Tuouist  and  a 
Confucianist,  often  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  eclectic 
nature  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  mutual  adaptation  of  these 
Bystcms-^a  give  and  take — fo  one  another,  in  the  course  of 
centuries  of  combined  occupation  of  the  Chinese  religious 
iniml.  liavo  rendered  the  outcome  more  of  a  tripartite 
amalgamation,  or  rather  a  mechanical  combination  of  the 
three;  fur  their  partnership  is  not  of  that  intimate  character 
that  it  can  be  compared  to  a  chemical  union,  where  the 
diSerent  elements  combine  to  produce  a  now  substance.  All 
three  are  likewise  established  faiths  in  China:  their  sages 
and  divinities  are  admitted  intM  the  state  paiithet 
honoured  by  state  patronage. 

Buddhism  is  divided  into  two  great  brancln 
Northern  and  youthern.  The  Buddhism  of  Cliinn,  Ncpnul, 
Tibet,  Mongolia,  Corea,  Japan,  and  Cochin  China  belong  to 
the  Nortliern ;  that  of  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Siani  to  tlio 
Southern.  Tliere  are  several  points  of  diifereuce  between 
them  :  the  saci'ed  bonks  iimongst  the  Northern  Buddhists  arc 
either  in  Sanscrit,  or  translated  from  it ;  ivhile  amongst  the 
Southern,  Pali  is  the  sacred  language.  The  Northern 
Buddhists  hai'e  the  story  of  the  Western  Paradise,  perhaps 
evolved  from  the  human  mind  as  the  result  of  longings  for 
some  tangible  residence  of  future  bliss,  which  the  doctrine 
of  Nirvana  does  not  satisfy  with  its  absorption  into  a 
passionless  state.  In  this  '  pure  land  of  the  West,'  the  saints 
are  'exempt  from  suffering,  death,  and  sexual  distinction,' 
surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  and  "live  for 
geona  in  a  state  of  absolute  bliss.'     Tlie  tioddcsa  ot  '^Irtc'^  » 
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^\']\o  takes  \ory  much  the  same  phice  as  the  Virgin  Mary 
amongst  Kcman  Catholics,  behmgs  to  this  branch  of 
Buddhism.  •  In  tlic  Southern  branch  the  Hindoo  traditions 
in  respect  to  cosmogony  and  mythology  arc  adhered  to 
more  rigidly ;  while  in  the  Northern  branch  a  completely 
new  and  far  more  extensive  universe,  with  divinities  to 
correspond/    is    believed    in. 

Though  tliese  three,  especially  Taouism  and  Buddhism, 
are  so  blended  and  mixed  together,  the  latter  obtrudes  itself 
more  on  the  view  than  the  other  two.  Its  temples,  as  well 
as  its  priests,  are  more  numerous.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  notice  the  various  phases  which  this  wide-spread  fonu 
of  religion  has  develo})ed  in  different  lands.  In  China  it 
is  polytheistic,  and  has  borrowed  and  adopted  deities  from 
Taouism.  In  fact  Buddhism  has  adapted  itself  to  circum- 
stances, and  finding  certain  beliefs  prevalent  amongst  the 
Chinese,  instead  of  combating  them,  has  taken  them  under 
its  winic,  and  thus  i^ained  bv  accretion,  not  only  beliefs,  but 
numbers.  The  Buddhism  of  the  first  few  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  in  China  was  a  vigorous  immigrant,  fresh  and 
lusty  with  life  ;  eager  to  attempt  great  things  in  its  new 
cliosen  home;  with  strength  and  vigour,  prepared  to  spread 
its  prin<-iples  ;  and  ready  to  endure  the  fiery  baptisms  of 
persecution  through  which  it  had  later  on  to  pass.  A  very 
diff(U'ent  thiui'  to  the  emasculated  descendant  that  now 
occupies  the  land  with  its  drones  of  priests,  and  its  temples 
in  which  scarce  a  wortliy  disciple  of  tlie  learned  patriarchs 
of  ancient  days  is  to  bt^  found.  Received  with  open  arms, 
persecuted,  patronised,  smiled  upon,  tolerated,  it,  with  the 
last  phase  of  its  existence,  has  reached,  not  the  halycon 
<lays  of  peace  and  rest,  but  its  final  stage,  foreshadowing  its 
decay  from  rottenness  and  corruption  :  for  it  has  long  passed 
its  meridian  :  it  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  in  the  tenth 
and  twc^lfth  centuries,  n<jt  only  being  popular,  but  exerting 
great  literary  influence.  It  excites  but  little  entliusiasm  at 
the  present  day  in  China :  its  priests  are  ignorant,  low,  and 
immoral;  addicted  to  opium;  despised  by  the  people;  held 
up  to  contempt  and  ridicule ;  and  the  gibe  and  joke  of  the 
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pojmlacc.  The  nuns  likewise  liold  a  very  low  position  in  the 
|)ublic  estimation.  The  belief  iu  tlie  transmigration  of  souls ; 
the  desire  for  the  merit  of  good  works  in  charity  bestowed 
on  priests,  and  gifts  to  the  large  monasteries,  so  fretjuent 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  as  well  as 
the  superstitious  beliefs  in  charms  and  masses  for  the  dead  : 
faith  in  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  and  a  trust  in 
the  efficacy  of  other  gods : — all  these  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  strong  supports  of  Buddhism  in  China  at  the  present 
<lay ;  but  the  scoff  of  the  infidel,  and  the  sneer  of  the  atheist 
is  slowly  undermining  some  parts  of  this  religious  structure ; 
4ind  a  hotter  religion  and  a  purer,  which  will  stand  true  to 
its  colours,  will  have  more  chance  of  success  in  future  than 
Buddhism  has  had  in  the  past.  *  The  Light  of  Asia '  is  setting 
in  obscure  darkness,  while  the  first  glimmering  rays  of  *Tho 
Light  of  the  World'  arc  chasing  that  darkness  away,  and  *l^hc 
Sun  of  Righteousness '  is  arising  *with  healing  in  his  wings.' 

rtoolix  recflmmnuhd. — Uhys  David's  'Buddhism,'  puldisliod  ])y  tin? 
t^ocioty  for  IVoinotinj^  Christian  Knowledge,  gives  the  hrst  avccount  for  tho 
general  reiulfr  of  Buddhism,  jih  a  religion.  Kitel's  'Three  Lectures  on 
Buddhism  '  give,  in  a  popular  fornf.  ami  in  a  few  ]):ige>*,  an  aceount  of 
Ohiii'^se  Buddhism,  which  is  more  lengthily  treated  of  in  Kdkins's  '  Chinese 
Buddhisiri';  Bi'Sil's  'Buddhism  in  China'  is  intt'resting  and  smaller  than  the 
last.  Kdkins's  *  U(?ligion  in  China'  contains  much  on  Biiddhism.  BeaPrt 
•Buddhist  liiterature  in  China' treats  <if  works  translated  into  C^hinese. 
Kitel's  '  lland-hook  for  tlie  student  of  (.'hinese  Buddhism'  is  a  dii.tionary 
of  the  Sanscrit  terms  useil  in  Chines*?,  their  translations  into  th<?  latter. 
•with  an  account  of  their  meanings. 

CAPITAL  CITIES.-The  country  now  included  in 
China  has  been  the  scene  of  so  manv  different  states  in 
ancient  times,  due  to  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  conquest  and 
war  as  well  as  to  other  causes,  that  various  cities  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  empire  at  diflerent  periods  of  its  existence. 

Hangchow  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these.  Marco 
Polo  waxes  eloquent  in  his  praise  of  it:  *  The  noble  and 
magnificent  city  of  Kin-sai,  a  name  that  signifies  *^  the 
celestial  city,"  and  which  it  merits  from  its  pre-eminence  to 
all  others  in  the  world,  in  point  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  from  its  abundant  delights,  which  might  lead  an 
inhabitant  to  imagine  himself  in  paradise.'  All  writers 
agree   in   praising   its    situation,   and    the    beauty    of   the 
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B)irroun(lin^9,  as  well  at  the  richness  of  thcr  city,  tlmngh 
they  do  not  go  into  the  ecstacios  of  tho  mcditt-Tal  Itnlian. 
Hangchow  was  the  metropolis  during  the  latter  jiart  of  the 
Rung  dynasty  (A.D.  1129-1280),  when  the  northern  p»n 
of  the  cmpii-o  ivas  in  the  hamla  of  the  Kin  Tartars. 

Peking  is  the  Northern  capital,  and  has  been  so  for  many 
centuries,  but  it  was  not  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire 
until  the  time  of  Kublai  in  A.D.  ISGt.  On  the  fall  uf  the 
Mongol  dynasty,  ihe  centre  of  govctninont  was  transferred 
to  Nanking  until  A.D.  HU,  when  Peking  again  became  thft 
metropolis,  and  has  remained  so  over  since.  It  ia  owing  to 
Peking  being  the  capital  that  the  Nortliern  Mandarin  as 
spoken  in  Peking,  otherwise  a.n  insignificant  dialect,  is  the 
Court  language  of  China. 

Nanking,  i.e.  the  Southern  capital,  lias  been  the  metro- 
polis of  China  several  times  during  long  periods  of  her  history, 
once  from  A.D.  317  to  582.  It  was  here  that  the  scat  of 
government  was  established  in  the  foriiit-r  part  of  the  Sling 
dynasty,  A.D.  13fi8-M-03,  th.iugh  Hung  Wu,  the  founder 
of  that  dynasty,  inlende<l  Ilwuichow  to  be  the  capital.  The 
famous  porcelain  tower  was  hei-e,  and  hero  it  was  likewise 
that  the  T'ai-Ping  rebels  made  their  hoad-quartors  fi>r  many 
years.  The  Southern  Mandarin  was  the  Court  language  of 
China,  until  displaced  by  the  Northern,  owing  to  Nanking 
being  the  capital. 

The  ancient  capital  nf  Shan-tu,  rendered  famous  by 
Coleridge's  exquisite  poem :-—' In  Xanadu  did  KubluKhan,'  — 
is  now  in  ruins. 

The  chief  city  of  Shan-tung.  is  Clii-nan-fu,  once  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  state  of  Tsi  (B.C.  1100-230). 

Kai-f'nng-fu  or  Pien  Liang  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
metropolis  fron>  A.D.  9U0  to  1I2!I. 

The  After  Hans  had  their  capital  at  the  chief  city  of 
Sz-chuan.  where  their  rule  extended  over  the  West  of  China. 

Si-ngan-fii  *  has  been  the  capital  of  the  empire  for  more 
years  than  any  other  city.' 
_       Jlo'ihi  rer'immciidi'J. — In  '  Kolcs  ami  Qiieriea  on  China  iinii  Japno,* 
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CARViyG. — CarTing  seems  to  be  an  art  just  designed 
for  the  patient  porsevering  toil  of  a  Chinaman ;  for  no  labour 
is  too  great  to  bestow  on  the  most  minute  undertaking,  and, 
in  a  country  where  time  enters  so  little  into  the  essence  of 
life,  days  and  months  are  lavishly  spent  on  what  would  bo 
thouglit  eUcwiiero  to  be  un remunerative  work. 

Over  the  fronts  of  certain  shops,  such  as  eating-houses, 
it  is  common  to  have  a  broitd  piece  of  wood-work  highly 
decorated  with  carvings  of  figures,  houses,  flowers,  richly 
gilded,  all  in  aUn  rdiei-o;  and  in  private  dwellings  there  ia 
some  carving  to  bo  found  on  the  large  doors  which  serve  as 
parlitions.  Tliere  is  also  an  amount  of  it  to  be  found  in 
certain  boats,  especially  on  the  so-called  flower-boats,  which 
have  a  screen  of  carved  wood-ivork,  rising  to  considerable 
proportions,  over  the  entrances  of  the  larger  ones. 

Bamboo  vases  for  hokliug  pens  are  a  common  article 
for  the  decorative  artist  to  exercise  his  skill  on, 

Wood,  bamboo,  stone,  ivory,  and  seeds,  alt  form  fit 
subjects  for  the  untiring  industry  of  the  Chinese. 

All  this  carving  in  wood,  bamboo,  and  olive  seeds,  is, 
according  to  Western  ideas,  often  rendered  grotesque  in  the 
extreme  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  canons  of  Chinese  art; 
for  perspective  is  ignored,  and  the  harmony  of  proportion 
betr.-ecn  the  difi'erent  objects  is  lost  sight  of. 

Religion  causes  the  production  of  countless  numbers  of 
carved  imagt'S,  in  wood  and  stone,  in  all  attitudes  and 
positions,  docked  out  in  idl  ihe  difteront  insignia  of  "ffice, 
or  armed  with  weapons,  The  best  specimen,  perhaps,  of  all 
this  motley  group  is  the  God  of  Literature,  represented  as 
Standing  on  one  fool  on  a  monster's  head,  while  one  arm  is 
stretched  to  its  utmost  extent,  the  hand  holding  a  Chinese 
pen;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  abandonment  imd  freedom 
from  the  stiff  conventionality  of  the  sedate  or  hideous 
imbecilities  which  do  duty  as  Chinese  idols,  the  flowing 
drapery  and  slender  form  of  this  personification  of  Literature 
having  lent  themselves  readily  to  the  artistic  eye  of  the 
carver,  who  has  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
Kimens  of  the  Eight  Genii  aiM  also  sometimes  found,  a& 
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AvcU  as  other  carvings  of  iho  same  class  as  that  last 
mentioned,  in  which  the  natural  twistings  of  the  roots  or 
fibres  have  been  utilised  with  skilful  touches  here  and  there 
to  heighten  the  effect,  or  supplement  what  Nature  has  left 
undone. 

Boles  of  trees  are  also  sometimes  made  use  of  as  curios, 
while  stands  for  curios  and  vas?s,  luidor  the  skilful  manipu- 
lation of  a  workman  blessed  with  a  certain  play  of  fancy, 
become  as  curious  objects  of  art  as  the  carved  stone  vessels, 
they  suj)port.  Chinese  ebony,  or  blackwood,  as  it  is  likewise 
called,  is  largely  used  for  the  above  purposes,  and  is  canned 
into  an  imitation  of  lotus  leaves,,  seed-vessels,  and  manj 
other  objects.  The  white-wood  carved  work  of  Ningpo  is 
much  admired ;  frames  f()r  i>icturcs,  little  models  of  boats, 
carts,  figures  of  men  and  animals,  and  many  other  objects 
are  j)roduced  in  it. 

The  ivory  carving  is  perhaps  better  known  in  the  West, 
as  sucli  large  quantities  of  it  are  made  for  exportation.  The 
concentric  balls  of  ivorv  have  attrju'ted  much  interest  and 
speculation  ;  there  is,  however,  no  trickery  in  their  production, 
but,  like  most  things  of  the  kind  amongst  Chinese,  they  are 
the  result  of  j)atient  toil,  the  balls  being  carved  in  situ  one 
witliin  tlie  other  :  tlie  outside  ball  is  first  carved  and,  through 
the  liolcs  thus  made,  instruments  are  introduced  and  gradually 
the  outside  crust,  as  it  were,  forming  tlie  outermost  ball. 
is  detached  from  tlie  remaining  interior  mass,  while,  by 
the  same  means,  the  surface  of  this  interior  mass  is  carved. 
This  process  is  n^peated  with  every  successive  ball  until,  a 
globular  mass  of  intricate  hollow  balls  is  the  result  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  artist-workman. 

The  carved  soap-stone  ware  of  Foochow  is  well  known 
among  tlie  foreign  residents  in  China:  models  of  pagodas, 
shoes,  Chinese  graves,  plates,  memorial  arches,  and  many 
other  things,  are  produced  in  it.  The  hard  seed  of  the  olive 
is  elaborately  carved  in  the  Soutli  into  models  of  boats  and 
otluT  objects.  Wood  carving  is  of  very  ancient  origin  in 
China,  though  the  influence  of  Buddliism  in  the  second 
^(^ntury  gave  an  artistic  life  to  what  had  before  not  been 
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raised  much  abovi*  a  iDCcliaiucal  art.  No  signatures  or 
dates  are  boni'^  on  Chinese  carvings;  it  is  therefore  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  assign  a  date  to  them. 

Book  rccommetulod. — '  I.*Art  Chiuois,'  by  M.  Palet)logiic. 

CHESS. — Chess  is  an  ancient  game  in  China,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  first  emperor  of  the  Chow- 
dynasty,  Wu  Wang,  B.C.  1120;  though  it  is  questioned 
whether  this  Chow  dvnastv  docs  not  refer  to  one  four  hundred 
years  later.  Chess  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  classics,  but 
the  game  in  olden  times  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
different  to  the  present  one,  wliich  came  into  general  use 
after  the  Sung  dynasty. 

Chess  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  mimic  warfare, 
and  the  likeness  is  more  marked  in  Chinese  chess,  for  there 
are  tlic  general,  the  secretaries,  the  elephants,  horses,  chariots, 
cannon,  and  soldiers;  the  two  armies  are  also  divided 
by  a  river.  The  similarities  between  the  game  as  played  in 
the  West  and  China  are  obvious;  but  the  resemblances 
between  that  played  in  China  and  in  other  Eastern  countries 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  point  to  a  closer  relaticmship. 
There  are  sixty-four  squares,  as  on  the  English  board,  with 
sixteen  pieces  on  each  side ;  but  here  tlie  general  points  of 
resemblance  cease,  for  there  is  a  river  running  through  the 
middle  of  the  board,  and  the  scpiares  are  uniform  in  colour, 
the  pieces  not  being  placed  on  them,  bat  on  the  intersections 
of  the  lines;  nor  are  they  placed  in  two  rows  of  eight  each, 
but  the  first  row  contains  nine  pieces,  consisting  of  the 
principal  ones,  while  a  line  <>f  five  soldiers  is  deployed  in 
front  near  tlie  river,  and  these  are  supported  by  two  cannon 
a  little  to  their  rear.  The  knight,  in  the  English  tour  of  the 
board,  can  only  have  sixty-four  moves,  and  in  tlie  course  of 
that  number  has  touched  every  square  on  the  board,  but 
were  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the  knight,  viz.,  the  horse, 
to  iro  on  such  a  round,  he  would  have  nearlv  half  as 
many  moves  again,  for  the  intersections  of  the  lines,  being 
the  resting  places  for  the  pieces,  increase  the  number 
of  such  positions  to  a  total  of  ninety.     The  general  and  his 
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two  secretaries  arc  coufincd  to  four  squares,  wliich,  unlike 
tlio  other  squares  on  the  board,  are  crushed  by  diagonal 
lines :  along  these  linos,  and  on  them  alone,  the  secretaries 
move,  but  only  across  one  square  at  a  time;  the  general 
also  only  moves  one  square  at  a  time,  in  a  straight  line,  but 
not  diagonally.  Though  these  pieces  arc  confined  to  the 
four  squares,  they  have,  on  account  of  their  positions,  being 
placed  at  the  intersections  of  lines,  more  than  four  places 
that  they  can  occupy;  the  general  lias  nine  points  he  can 
rest  on,  and  the  secretaries  five.  Tlie  elephants,  which 
flank  the  secretaries  on  each  aide,  arc  alsu  restricted  in  their 
mo\ements,  being  confined  to  their  own  side  of  the  board, 
not  being  allowed  to  cross  the  river,  but  they  have  mor« 
freedom  of  motion  within  such  limits,  being  permiltod 
to  move  diagonally  through  two  squares,  both  back  and. 
fonviird.  'I"he  horscd,  which  are  the  next  pieces,  have  th» 
curious  combination  of  movement  peculiar  to  the  knight  in 
the  Western  game,  viz;— a  straight  motion  followed  or 
preceded  by  a  diagonal  one.  but,  unlike  the  English  game, 
the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the  knight,  can  only  move  ono 
l»oiut  forward,  sideways  or  backnaid,  and  one  diagonally; 
nor  can  the  horse  jump  over  any  other  piece.  The  chariots 
take  the  place  of  the  castles  in  the  English  game,  nccniij-iiig 
the  same  position  <)n  the  board,  having  the  same  moves,  and 
they  are  the  mo.tt  powerful  of  all  the  pieces ;  from  the  restricted 
moves  of  the  general  (  .king)  castling  is  impossible.  Thft- 
cannoniers  have  the  same  power  of  ui04enient  as  the  chariot^ 
but,  curiously  enough,  take,  only  when  a  piece  tntervenea, 
leaping,  like  an  English  knight,  over  the  obstruction.  The-  li 
five  soldiers  move  like  tlio  English  pawns,  only  forward  in  * 
the  first  brunt  of  battle;  they  gain  increased  power  of  motion  | 
on  crossing  the  river  into  the  enemy's  territory,  when  thtay 
move  sideways  as  well:  there  is,  however,  no  merit  in  their  I 
reaching  the  extreme  end  of  the  board,  for  they  can  never  ,| 
move  back,  and  there  is  no  changing  them  for  a  higher  piece,     ' 

The  chessmen  are  called  red  and  black,  but  the  black 
ones  are  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood — ^white.  They  arc  not 
carved  to  represent  what  they  stand  for,  but  have  the  numes- 
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cut  into  tho  top  of  the  wood,  being  otherwise  exactly  like 
English  draughtsmen.  The  carved  ivory  chessmen,  made  by 
the  Chinese  workers  in  ivory,  are  simply  meant  for  the  foreign 
market. 

The  longitudinal  lines  are  numbered,  but  not  the 
transverse,  and  by  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  chessmen, 
and  of  the  expressions  forward,  backward,  and  sideways,  a 
game  can  easily  be  played  from  the  book,  or  a  game  recorded 
as  it  is  played. 

In  taking  pieces,  the  captured  one  is  removed,  and  the 
<japturing  one  is  placed  on  the  point  the  captured  occupied. 
except  in  the  case  of  the  cannonier.  The  object,  as  in  the 
English  game,  is  to  *  checkmate. '  The  general,  though 
confined  to  *  head-quarters,*  /.t'.,  the  four  squares  already 
named,  is  in  check  if  no  piece  intervenes  between  him  and 
the  opposite  general  on  the  same  straiglit  line.  lie  cannot  be 
captured,  and.  like  tlie  English  king,  cannot  move  into  clieck. 

The  limited  power  of  movement  of  a  number  of  the 
pieces,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  queen,  due  naturally  to 
the  low  estimation  that  woman  is  held  in,  in  the  East,  restrict, 
it  is  said,  the  combinations  in  Chinese  chess  more  than  in 
the  Western  game.  Notwithstanding  all,  the  Chinese  game 
^  has  its  own  elements  of  skill.'  The  equilibrium  of  power 
is  not  so  greatly  displaced  as  at  first  siglit  might  appear. 
because,  of  the  sixteen  chessmen,  eleven  are  principal  pieces, 
and  only  five  soldiers,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chariots,  the  power  of  each  chessman  is  less  than  in  the 
Western  game. 

Literary  men  and  women  often  j)lay  chess,  and  it  is 
quite  a  common  subject  of  Chinese  paintings ;  but  it  is  not 
the  pastime  of  the  common  people  to  the  great  extent  it 
appears  to  be  in  Japan. 

Different  sorts  of  chess  have  been  played  at  different 
times  in  China ;  and  there  is  still  another  game  in  vogue, 
perhaps  of  even  earlier  origin  than  the  common  cliess, 
M'hich  is  called  wai-k'ei,  or  'blockade  chess.'  Tliere  are  32i 
squares  or  361  positions  on  the  board,  and  300  pieces,  which 
are  black  and  white,  and  stand  as  in  the  common  chess,  on 
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the  crossings  of  the  lines.  Wc  have  not  space  to  go  into  fr 
full  account  of  this  game,  but  will  content  ourselvos  with 
saying  that  the  pieces  arc  placed  by  each  player  altornatcjj 
on  the  board,  and  the  object  is  to  surround  the  opponent's 
men  and  their  crossings,  'or  neutralise  their  ponor  over 
those  near  there.' 

There  is  also  'a  three-handed  game  played  upon  a  three- 
legijcd  board  *  *  *  the  "chess  of  the  thrrc  Kingdoms."* 

Ilnnkn  rccmfMHfuii'f/.— Juuriwl  N.  (',  Kr.  B.  A-  f*.,  Kew  Serit*  No.  Ill 
Art.  S,  whii^li  ciiiitiiiris  a  ■lt]i<ia'i|>l!un  of   l.'hiiii'iKr  i-hrsi  and   twn   printed 
iriiiii<:«.    1'li«  Buiii*  Juiirnul,  Nvw  Spriiia.  Ku,  B,  Art.  a,  anniparM  the  Chinew     I 
muni;  Willi  Uint  [ilnji-il  by  Wi-.lefii  nittionB.    (iiliV*  'Historic  Ctiinn  uid     ' 
otli'T  Skctthns,"  Ank'lt)  i.11  '  Wi-i  cli'i,"  or  tlle  fhii,,.*!.  ■  Uanic;  uI  W:ir.' 

CHILDIiEX.—Chiaa  is  alive  with  children.  If  Fr.incc 
is  at  one  extreme  as  regards  the  proportion  of  children  to 
adults,  China  is  at  llie  other,  and  the  whole  Chinese  nation  will 
quite  agree  with  the  sacred  Hebrew  Psalmist  when  he  sang 
'Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them,"  though 
multitudes  among  them  would  qualify  the  statement  by 
changing  tlie  word  'children'  into  the  word  'boys.'  Yes, 
the  whole  land  is  swarming  with  them,  and  nnt  tlie  land 
alone  but  the  water  also.  The  small  boats  in  Canton,  that 
partly  take  the  place  of  cabs  and  carriiigcs  in  the  West,  will 
not  only  have  representatives  of  a  past  generation,  typified 
by  an  ancient  grandame  almost  too  antiquated  to  wield  an 
oar,  uf  the  pi-esent  generation  in  the  buxom  mother,  but  also 
of  the  future  generation,  which  last  is  represented  by  half  » 
dozen  boys  and  girls  of  nil  ages  and  sizes  from  the  little 
pickaninny,  who  is  carried  pink-a-back  by  a  sister  not  much 
bigger  than  himself,  to  the  oldest  sister,  who,  being  fifteen, 
is  engaged,  and  at  the  trjinsition  stage  bctiveen  girlhood  and 
womanhood.  A  walk  on  shore  will  bring  one,  at  every 
village  and  hamlet,  inti>  a  swarm  of  yotnigsters  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  swarms  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes  over  one's 
head.  The  wonder  is  where  they  come  from,  and  where 
and  how  they  live.  Clothing  does  not  cost  much ;  for  n 
number  of  old  rags  fi>r  swaddling  banc.Is  is  all  that  is  provided 
tbr  the  new  arrival  at  first,  and  then  in  the  country  aide,  ia 
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summer  at  all  events,  a  single  jacket  is  enough,  or  in  many 
cases  the  nut-brown  skin  of  tlie  little  ones  is  considered 
sufficient.  Clothing  is  added  with  added  years,  being 
delayed  longer  in  the  case  of  boys  than  in  that  of  girls. 

Childhood  does  not  appear  so  charming  to  our  Western 
eyes  when  surrounded  by  all  the  squalor  and  dirt  incident 
to  Chinese  village  and  city  life  :  but,  amidst  all  their  filth 
and  wretchedness,  children  will  still  be  children  the  wide 
world  over,  and  they  have,  even  amongst  the  seemingly 
stolid  Chinese,  the  faculty  of  calling  forth  the  better  feelings 
so  often  found  latent.  Their  prattle  delights  the  fond  father, 
Avhose  pride  beams  through  every  line  of  his  countenance, 
iind  their  quaint  and  winning  ways,  and  touches  of  nature, 
are  visible  even  under  the  disadvanta'xes  of  almond  eves  and 
shaven  crowns. 

ITie  relative  position  of  the  two  sexes,  at  their  start  in 
life,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  well-known  quotation 
from  the  classics  : — 

'Sons  shall  be  his, — on  couches  lulled  to  rest. 

The  little  ones,  enrobed,  with  sceptres  play  ; 
Their  infant  cries  are  loud  as  stern  behest ; 

Their  knees  the  vermeil  covers  shall  display. 
As  king  hereafter  one  shall  be  addressed  ; 

The  rest,  as  princes,  in  our  states  shall  sway. 

And  daughters  also  to  him  shall  be  born. 

They  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ground  to  sleep  ; 
Their  playthings,  tiles  ;  their  dress,  the  simplest  worn  ; 

Thgjr  part  alike  from  good  and  ill  to  keep. 
And  ne'er  their  parents'  hearts  to  cause  to  mourn  ; 

To  cook  the  food,  and  spirit-malt  to  steep.' 

For  a  month  a  Chinese  baby  is  nameless;  then,  emerging 
from  the  state  of  being  a  mere  unit  in  babydom,  it  has  a 
feast  given  in  its  honour ;  a  tentative  name  is  bestowed  on  it, 
or  rather,  in  the  expressive  phraseology  of  the  Chinese,  it 
has  its  name  *  altered'  from  that  of  *Baby'  or  'Tiove'  to 
something  more  distinctive ;  and  its  head  is  shaved, — a  most 
wise  provision  in  a  country  where  parasites  are  accepted  as 
an  infliction  of  providence  to  teach  patience.     Severity  is 
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hold  up  as  a  proper  treatment  of  children;  natural  afiection, 
however,  often  carries  the  day,  so  that  there  is,  as  the 
outcome,  a  constant  conflict  between  the  two  principles,  such 
as  the  Persians  represent  as  existent  between  the  principles 
of  good  and  evil,  neither,  in  the  case  under  question,  being, 
however,  an  unmitigated  good  or  an  unmitigated  eril.  If 
the  child  cries,  as  a  rule  everything  it  wants  is  given  to  it. 
At  other  times  the  parents  give  way  to  violent  fits  of  temper 
in  their  eftorts  to  bring  the  child  to  obndicnce,  when  it  is 
beaten  with  great  cruelty,  on  the  head,  or  aiiynhorc,  with 
sticks  of  tirewood,  or  anything  that  eiiincs  handy,  and,  like  % 
typhoon,  these  violent  outbursts  upset  everything.  i 

Notwithstanding  all  these  trials,  as  well  as  the  theory 
that  play  is  a  waste  of  titno.  the  Chinese  child  has  a  fair 
amount  of  enjoyment,  which  it  fully  ajipreci.ites,  and  makes 
good  use  of.  Jlarriages  galore  and  funerals,  conducted  on 
the  most  approved  Salvationist  principles,  with  bands  of 
music;  processions  and  feasts;  toys,  primitive  in  cont^tructioa 
and  cheap  in  material  to  bo  sure^and  what  child  does 
not  know  how  to  enjoy  toys — are  all  siweially  provided 
for  its  delectation,  and  how  it  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
everything  with  true  zest  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  bo 
understood. 

New  Year's  time  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  fur  little 
John  Chinaman!  In  all  his  fine  toggery  he  trudges  along  at 
his  father's  side  to  pay  liis  Now  Tear's  calls,  his  little  brain 
busy  at  work  calculating  how  many  cash  he  will  get  in 
presents  from  his  father's  acquaintances,  while  his  father  is 
thinking  of  the  good  bargains  that  tills  year  will  bring. 
'Kung-hi'i,  fat-ts'oi,'  hero  they  are,  tlie  little  man  bowing 
and  scraping  and  shaking  his  chubby  Uttie  fingers  in  exact 
imitation  of  his  ciders.  A  veritable  chip  of  the  old  block, 
he  takes  his  pleasure  gravely,  but  evidently,  the  visits  over, 
enjoys  the  fun  to  the  full,  as  with  lighted  joss-stick,  as 
assiduously  as  a  ••hiffonnkr,  he  carefully  turns  over  the  mass 
of  smoking  paper  fragments,  the  rerannnts  of  the  long  string 
of  crackers  his  big  brother  has  just  let  off,  to  be  rei\'arded 
by  half  a  dozen  which  have  missed  fire. 
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Bttt  before;  many  years  the  boy's  free  childhood  is  over 
and  his  education  is  commonceil;  his  name  is  again  'altered ' 
to  a  new  one,  though  at  the  same  time  lie  keeps  his 
childhood's  name,  or '  milk  name '  as  it  is  expressed  sometimes, 
through  life. 


CHINA. — ^The  origin  of  the  name  by  which  this  country 
is  known  to  the  nations  of  the  West  is  not  certain.  If 
we  are  to  take  the  evidence  of  Home  ancient  Indian  books, 
such  as  the  laws  of  M;inii,  tho  name  China  was  in  use  in 
the  twelfth  century  B.C.  It  has  also  been  suppnaed  to  be 
derived  from  the  family  of  Tsiu.  but  this  would  give  a  later 
origin  to  it.  The  chief  of  this  family  obtained  eventually, 
sifter  haWng  made  history  for  some  centuries,  sway  over 
the  whole  of  China,  and  even  loug  anterior  to  that  period, 
the  kingdom  subject  to  this  sopt,  being  situated  at  the 
north-west  portals  of  China,  might  have  had  its  name  given 
by  strangers  to  the  rest  of  the  land. 

Cathay  is  a  designation  of  a  mufh  later  date,  being 
-derived  from  the  Ki-tah,  or  Khitan,  (hence  Khitai,  Khnta.  or 
Cathay)  who  ruled  the  North  of  China  in  the  tenth  century. 
This  name  was  need  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  Asia,  and  from  them  it  sprtiad  to  other 
nations.  The  Russians  still  call  China  Khitai.  It  is 
interesting  and  curious  to  notice  the  pairs  of  names  which 
have  been  applied  to  China,  those  that  used  thom  being 
often  ignorant  that  they  wore  one  and  the  same  country : 
one  being  '  the  name  of  the  great  nation  in  the  Far  East 
as  known  by  land,'  and  learned  from  overland  travellers, 
the  other  its  name  as  known  by  sea,  and  learned  from 
navig.itoi's.  We  cannot  do  more  here  than  just  name  them 
in  couples, — Seres,  Sinao;  Khitai,  Machin;  Cathay,  China. 
None  of  these  names  are  used  by  the  nalives  themselves. 
The  'Celestial  Empire'  has  some  Chinese  excuse  for  its 
origin ;  T'in-Chow.  which  Williams  translates  as  '  Heavenly 
Dynasty,'  being  used  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  sense  of  the 
*  Kingdom  which  the  dynasty  appointed  by  heaven  rules 
over,'  but  not  being  a  term  of  general  application  among  the 
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common  people.  TIio  latter  use  several  nnmes:  Chting-Kvol; 
'  The  Jliddle  liingdom ' — and  it  is  possible  to  obtaiQ  native 
maps  of  the  woild  with  China  not  only  in  the  middle  but 
monopolising  nearly  the  whole  of  the  map,  while  England 
and  other  lands  are  ropreaented  as  small  islands  or  single 
cities  lying  round  its  borders— 2'-o»(^.S'A(f«,  the  hills  or 
country  of  T'ong,  the  T'oog  (T'ang)  dynasty  being  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  ancient  history,  the  name  in  alt 
probability  took  its  rise  at  that  time.  From  the  same  source 
the  usual  name  in  vogue  in  the  South  of  China,  for  the 
people,  is  Tonrf-Van,  the  men  of  T'ong  ;  while  in  the  North 
it  is  i/i'rn-Jhi,  the  men  of  Hiin,  Hdn  again  being  the  name 
of  another  ancient  dynasty. 

In  literature  the  following  names  also  appear  for  the 
people  and  country,  viz.,  Lai-Man  or  'The  Black-haired 
Race';  Chun.j-Wa~Kwok,  'The  Middle  Flowery  Kingdom,' 
in  contradistinction  to  Ni/oi-tei,  or  'The  Outlying  Lands.' 

An  old  name  for  China  is  Wii-Hd,  'The  Ulovious  Hi,' 
HA  again  being  an  ancient  dynasty,  while  the  most  modem 
name  is  7'iii-Tn'lnf/-Kifok,  'The  Great  Pure  Kingdom*,  aa- 
named  after  the  present,  or  Ts'ing  dynasty. 

IJiH'ercut  religions  have  also  bestowed  their  appellations 
on  tliis  much  named  ctjuntry ;  the  Buddhists  have  called 
it  by  Ihc  Hindoo  name  of  Chin-tdn  or  "Daivn,'  and  C'hik-nd; 
and  the  Mohi;mmedans  Tung-t'b  or  'J^and  of  the  East.'  The 
former,  Edkins  says,  '  may  be  the  China  of  Ptolemy '.  The 
guncrni  concensus  of  opinion  now  is  that  the  'Laud  of  Sinim,* 
mcutioned  in  tho  Book  of  Isaiah,  is  Cliina.  In  modem  Latin, 
that  used  by  learned  men  in  modern  times,  Lingua  mnica  is 
the  Chinese  language ;  and  the  term  sinologue  is  one  applied 
to  scholars  of  tho  Chinese  language.  Again  tho  Seres  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  also  considered  to  be  the  Chinese. 


Bnitlu  Teitimmended. — Eiikine**  '  Btiddhism.'  Williama's  '  Middl» 
Kiogdum.'  Gillesiiict'd  'Land  of  Sinim.'  See  bJsu  i'ule't  '  Travels  of  Miirco 
I'olo,' Vol.  I,  liilrcidii(;tlon,  p.  11,  For  llie  urKmuenta  in  Mupporl  of  the 
Keren  being;  the  Chiueae,  see  Anthon's  '  Clasaionl  Dictionar]','  Artiole 
'  Sf^rc*,'  where  nunieroug  authorities  nre  quoted.  Roninn  Hiithoritiei  are 
iil«i  ((ivcn  in  Andrewn'a  'Latin-Eogliah  MotiuDwy '  »«  well  m  in  Cordier's 
'  HibliothecR  Cjiiuua.' 
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CniXESE  ABROAD.— liow  well  adapted  John 
Chinaman  is  for  going  abroad,  the  following  quotation  from 
Sir  Walter  Jledhurst's  pen  will  show  : — 

'The  phases  of  character  in  which  the  Chinese  possess  the 
most  interest  to  us  Western  peoples,  are  those  which  so  pecuharly 
fit  them  for  competing  in  the  great  labour  market  of  the  world.  They 
are  good  agricuhurists,  mechanics,  labourers,  and  sailors,  and  they 
possess  all  the  intelligence,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  unwearying 
patience  which  are  necessary  to  render  them  first  rate  machinists 
and  manufacturers.  They  are,  moreover,  docile,  sober,  thrifty, 
industrious,  self-denying,  enduring,  and  peace-loving  to  a  degree. 
They  are  equal  to  any  climate,  be  it  hot  or  frigid  :  all  that  is  needed 
is  teaching  and  guiding,  combined  with  capital  and  enterprise,  to 
convert  Ibem  into  the  most  efficient  workmen  to  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  o  o  o  o  Wherever  the  tide  of  Chinese  emigration 
has  set  in,  there  they  have  proved  themselves  veritable  working  bees, 
and  made  good  their  footing  to  ihs  exclusioa  of  less  quiet,  less 
exacting,  less  active,  or  less  intelligent  arti;tans  and  labourers.' 

It  is  not  only  iti  recent  years  that  the  ChiiiL-ee  liavo  gone 
abroad :  they  go  now  as  emigrants,  but  recor<ls  show  that 
they  were  as  enterprising  and  daring  in  their  expeditions 
in  former  periods  as  any  Western  nations  were  at  such  times. 
The  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  enabled  the  Chinese  to 
put  to  sea  with  a  confidence  they  would  otlierwisc  not  haie 
possessed ;  for  it  came  in  as  a  dernier  tvusm-t  when  fogs 
obscured  the  head-lands  by  day,  or  mists  clouded  the  stars 
at  night.  The  compass  was  first  used  by  the  geomancers 
(See  Article  on  Fung  Shui),  who  even  observed  its  variation. 
A  simpler  kind  was  employed  at  sea.  as  all  the  surrounding 
concentric  circles,  with  the  niimes  of  the  zudiacal  signs, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  were  unnecessary  there;  and  this  compass, 
80  primitive  in  its  construction, — and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  it  was  originally  a  floating  compass — has  been 
used  by  the  Chinese  'for  about  eight  hundred  years.'  They 
took  voyages  to  Japan  and  Corea- — one  to  the  latter  coimtiy 
being  undertaken  three  hundred  and  seventy  years  before 
Christopher  Columbus  launched  his  frail  barques  in  search 
of  the  new  world  across  the  Atlantic. 

They  not  only  went  in  their  own  vessels,  but  during  the 
T'ing  dynasty,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Chinese  merchants 
at  Canton  'were  in  the  habit  of  chartering  foreign — probably 
Arab — vessels  with  foreign  sailing  masters  to  trade  betvreei\ 
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Canton  and  Colombo.  «  »  •  •  They  took  carrier  pigeons 
with  them  and  sent  back  word  by  theni  to  their  charterers.' 

Tlic  Mongols,  ruling  at  one  time  in  both  Chiiin  and 
Persia,  carried  on  intercourse  between  these  two  countries 
by  sea — thus  scmi-circum navigating  Asia — in  large  ficets 
carrying  ambassadors  and  merchandise,  which,  aided  by  the 
compass,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  north-cast  monBoon, 
started  on  their  long  and  hazardous  voyage,  returning  with 
the  favouring  gales  of  the  south-east  monsoon.  Traffic  wu 
even  kept  up  to  recent  years,  within  the  memory  i>f  the 
-writer,  witli  the  numerous  islands  to  the  south-east  i.>f  Ads 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Borneo,  and 
Celebes,  and  the  same  navigation  was  carried  on  behveen  the 
North  and  South  of  China  till  the  steamer  traffic  drove  the 
slow  and  unwieldy  junk  from  the  trade.  In  ulden  d:iy»,  how- 
ever, not  only  Java,  but  India,  Ceylon,  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and 
Arabia  were  all  visited  by  the  enterprising  and  commerdlll 
Chinese.  'All  this  was  done  before  the  days  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  and  the  credit  of  the  first  use  of  the  mariner's  eompasa 
must  be  awarded  to  the  Chinese.  The  Arabs  borrowed 
it  from  them,  and  it  then  passed  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.' 

The  strong,  unreasoning  opposition  to  the  Chinese  ht 
America  has  drawn  special  attention  to  them  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  but,  notwithstanding  so  much  talk  about  them, 
the  numbers  that  have  gone  over  are  not  so  large  as  one 
would  naturally  have  expected,  for  in  the  United  States,  in 
■  1880.  there  were  only  105,642;  and  in  18!)0,  107,475.  Of 
these  96.844  or  90.11  per  cent,  are  in  the  Western  potttoa 
of  the  country.  They  are  found  as  far  north  as  Alaska. 
The  rate  of  increase  has  been  as  follows:  from  1860  to 
1870,  80.91  per  cent.;  from  1870  to  1880.  G6.88  per  cent.; 
from  1880  to  1890,  1,91  per  cent.,  or  an  increase  of  2,010. 

There  were,  in  1881,  4,383  Chinese  in  Canada.  They  ate 
'pretty  numerous'  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver.  *It 
was  with  their  aid  that  the  western  section  of  the  great 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ivas  constructed,  and  they  have 
been  the  pioneers  of,  or  aids  to,  many  valuable  industries 
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and  enterprises  being  opened  up.'  The  construction  of 
the  railroad  across  the  United  States  was  also  largely  duo 
to  their  help. 

In  Trinidad  there  were,  about  twenty  years  ago,  4,000  or 
5,000  Chinase,  but  they  have  decreased  to  probably  about 
2,000  or  3,000.  They  used  to  work  in  sugar  plantations, 
but  are  now  principally  shopkeepers,  &c.  There  were  three 
Chinese  males  in  Grenada  in  1891,  out  of  a  population  of 
53,209.  In  the  Leeward  Islands,  by  the  census  of  1891, 
there  were  83  males  and  39  females,  born  in  China,  making 
a  total  of  122.  In  Antigua  the  numbers  were  G6  and  3, 
making  a  total  of  69.  In  Jamaica  in  1891,  they  had 
increased  to  males  373,  females  108,  total  481,  of  whom 
347  were  bom  in  China :  thus  rising  from  .02  of  the  total 
population  in  1881  to  .08  in  1891.  In  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
in   1877,  there  were  43,81 1   Chinese. 

In  Bri'iOi  Oiiian:i,  by  the  ctMisus  of  1881,  there  were 
4,393  Chinese,  wiiile  their  estimated  number  in  1887  was 
males  2,1 15,  females  1,0G1,  total  3,17(),  and  in  1888,  3,074. 

In  Surinam  or  Dutcli  Guiana,  with  a  population  of 
57,000  inhabitants,  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  Chinese. 

In  Chile,  in  1885,  the  Chinese  numbered  1,1(54. 

In  Peru  there  are  50.000  Asiatics  who  are  chieiiy  Chinese. 

In  Hawaii,  in  1884,  there  were  17,939  Cliinese.*  In  1890 
there  were  15,000.  ^  Until  188(>,  Chinese  labourers  were 
largely  employed  in  tlie  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii ' ;  after 
that,  Japanese  took  the  places  thoy  had  filled;  but  the 
Chinese  were  cheaper  labourers,  and,  as  sugar  fell  in  price, 
they  have  been  taken  on  again  and  hundreds  of  tlicm  have 
arrived,  and  are  arriving,  in  the  Islands  for  that  purpose. 

In  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  by  the  census  of 
1891  there  was  a  total  of  3,151  Chinese,  of  whom  9 
were  females,  being  a  decrease  in  numbers,  as  the  previous 
census  showed  a  Chinese  population  of  3,.'),>8. 

In  1890  they  were  increasing  largely  in  numbers  in 
Kimberley,  having  established  themselves  in  75  shops, 
many  of  them  being  employed  as  masons,  carpenters,  and 
painters. 
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In  India  and  Ceylon  there  nre  some  Chinese  to  be  found, 
and  there  is  said  lo  be  unmistakabie  evidence  of  their  presence 
in  the  Mysore  in  ancient  times.  Quite  recently,  even  further 
evidence  of  their  work,  it  is  considered,  haa  been  discovered; 
for,  while  sinking  a  main  shaft  in  the  HanihfiUi  gold  mine,  a 
number  of  mining  implements  of  various  kinds  were  found 
which  had  been  used  by  the  old  labo^jrers  in  their  excavations 
a  thousand  years  or  more  ago,  and  it  is  supposed  that  tlie 
workings  were  made  by  Chinese.  Tlie  tools  are  said  to  be 
like   Chinese    ones  and  unlike  those  used  by  the  Hindoos. 

For  scorea  of  years  they  have  been  pouring  into 
Malaysia,  and  nil  the  surrounding  islands.  'Even  if  all 
territory  under  direct  British  ride  be  inclutied,  they  slightly 
outnumber  the  children  of  the  soil.'  "In  and  aruund  the 
Straits  Settlements  we  are  supposed  to  have  at  least  000,000 
Chinese,  not  counting  those  in  Borneo,  the  Dutch  colonies, 
or  the  Philippines.'  The  total  population  of  the  Str^uts 
Settlements,  in  1891.  was  .'JI2,i)0.J.  The  increase  of  the 
Chinese  from  1881  to  1891  has  been  53,6^2  or  30.7  per 
cent,  while  the  Malays  and  other  natives  only  increased  QJi 
per  cent.  There  arc  ^A^iO  Chinese  in  every  10,000  of  the 
population.  The  Chinese  women  have  increased  by  18  per 
thousand  in  ten  years.  In  l8Si>  more  than  100,000  landed 
in  Singapore.  They  are  Hok  Kieus,  Too  Chews,  Cantonese, 
Straits-born  Chinese.  Hakkas,  or  Khohs.  and  Hylams,  in  the 
order  of  their  numbers.  The  census  of  1891  gives  the 
population  of  Singapore  Island  as  IStpH,  the  Chinese  being 
121,908  and  the  Malays  15,992.  Penang  had  87,920  Chinese 
in  1891,  and  Malacca  18,101.  In  Johoru  the  estimated 
population  is  200,000,  of  whom  150,000  are  Chinese.  In 
Negri  Sembilan — a  group  of  five  small  statc-s,  Johol,  Tambin, 
Sri  Menanti.  Jempol,  and  Rembau — the  entire  population, 
in  1891,  was  H,G17,  of  who  abo  t  5  ill  arc  Chinese,  and 
amongst  ihem  37  females.  In  Si  ^e  Tjong  and  Jelobu  the 
Chinese  form  a  large  proport  n  of  the  population,  which  in 
1891.  was  23,001..  In  the  for  er  st  te  alone  there  were 
9,880  Chinese,  509  of  whom  vore  «oien.  In  1891  the 
census  gave  the  population  of  Sclangor  as  81.592,  of  whra 
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SO.SSt  were  Chinese.  'At  l,anit.  and  at  the  chief  mining 
settlements  in  the  interior'  of  the  state  of  Perak,  'the 
Chinese  form  a  large  part  of  the  juipulalion.'  In  Perak 
in  18SH,  there  were  iHv'H^i  Chinese  or  4!-  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population.  They  have  increased  'MV.i  per  cent,  since 
1879,  and  are  nearly  equal  to  tho  Mahiy  population  which, 
in  1801,  was  9(;,7I!).  The  total  population  of  the  state  was 
2I4.;25k  In  Pahang  there  were,  in  1891,  3,2tl  Chinese  out 
of  a  total  population   of  57,462. 

'The  Chinese  who  have  been  settled  in  most  Bornean 
towns  for  generations,  conduct  all  the  trading  operations,' 
the  natives  being  'indolent  and  wanting  in  enterprise.' 
Sandaknn,  the  capital  of  British  North  Borneo,  has  a 
population  of  7,132  in  1891,  of  whom  3,027  were  Chinese. 
In  I,abunn  they  number  over  1,000,  'are  the  chief  traders, 
and  moat  of  the  industries  of  the  Island  are  in  their  hands,' 
the  total  population  being  under  (>,000.  Tho  Chinese  seem 
destiued  to  be  the  future  iuhabitanta  of  this  part  of  the 
world;  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing.  Tliey  land  as 
coolies,  but  their  industry  and  superior  qualities  to  those 
of  the  natives  raiae  them  speedily  to  the  position  of  planters, 
shopkeepers,  and  mei-chanta.  These  Chinese  are  mostly 
Hakkas.  Cantonese,  Hainanese,  Swatow,  and  Amoy  men. 

In  Burmnh  they  are  uuraeroiis.  Sir  L.  Griffin  considers 
that  the  future  of  Burmah  belongs  to  the  Chinese.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  trade' of  Rangoon  is  in  their  hands.  They 
are  nnnicrous  in  all  the  commercial  towns  up  country,  such 
as  Mamlalay,  &c.,  and  Imve  increased  very  rapidly — none 
of  the  indigenous  races,  such  as  the  Burmese,  Taliens  or 
Karens,  have  multiplied  so  greatly.  They  are  wanted  in 
such  places  where  the  population  is  small.  'They  possess 
the  very  qualities,  as  respectable  citizens,  which  the  Burmese 
lack.  •  "  •  *  They  are  tho  best  of  all  immigrants  in 
the  East.'  For  centuries  past  the  Western  Chinese  have 
had  commercial  intercourse  with  Burmah,  and  a  few  hundreds 
were  'settled  fia  merchants  in  Bhamo,  Mandalay,  Fangyan, 
and  other  places,'  but  the  British  annexation  of  the  country 
B  increased  their  number:  so  that  there  are  now  probably 
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3,000  or  ifiOO  Tun-nan  and  Sz-chuan  men  living  in  Bniniah, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  ttiking;  Burmese  nives,  the  si)ns  of 
these  unions  going  to  school  in  Yunnan  to  learn  Cliinese, 
and  learning  Burmese  in  the  land  of  their  birtli.  From 
South-Eastern  China  the  inimigration  has  lasted  many  years, 
but  in  small  numbers  until  recently,  when  British  rule 
afforded  greater  securitj-.  There  arc  now  probably  some 
25,000  Chinese  from  the  Eastern  coust  in  Burmah,  which, 
ivith  the  3,000  or  4,000  already  mentioned  as  from  the  West 
of  China,  would  make  not  far  sliort  of  30,000  Cliinese  in 
Burinali,  there  being  10.000  in  Mandahiy,  while  there  are 
probably  l(j,000  or  18,000  in  Rangoon,  though  we  have 
Been  it  stated  thai  there  are  '10,000  in  the  latter  city  alone. 

In  the  Datch  East  Indies,  in  1888,  the  Chinese  were 
232,683  in  number.  In  the  Anamba  Islands  there  were,  in 
1892,  it  is  said,  about  1,500  Malays  and  (!00  Chinese. 

It  is  estimated  that  tli'iv  are  100,000  Chinese  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  "of  which  upwards  of  40,000  dwell  in 
the  capital  and  its  environs."  They  have  traded  with  the 
Islands  for  many  centurius,  and  have  beeu  an  inestimable 
boon  to  the  natives  and  Spanish  residents. 

There  were  about  1,000  Chinese  settled  in  Haiphong 
about  ten  years  ago,  '  where  they  have  monopolised  every 
pui-suit  requiring  skill,  perseverance  aud  commercial  acumen.' 
In  Haiphong,  in  18i>0,  out  of  n  population  of  15,000,  5,600 
were  Chinese. 

In  the  City  of  Hue,  the  capital  of  tlie  Kingdom  of 
Annam,  800  are  Chinese,  the  total  population  being  estimated 
at  100,000;  and  in  Tourane  and  Qninhon,  ports  in  the 
provinces  of  that  Kingdom,  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese. 

The  population  of  Cochin-Chin  a,  in  I88i),  was  1,861.,214. 
of  which  56,528  were  Chinese.  In  Saigon  out  of  a  population 
of  16,213  there  were  ".Slfi  Chinese.  In  the  town  of  Cholon, 
four  miles  from  Saigon,  there  were,  H',yi4  Chinese  out  of  a 
population   of  37,441. 

'The  people  [ofCumhodia]  are  apathetic  and  indolent, 
and  have  allowed  the  trade  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Chinese.'  The  entire  population  of  the  Kingdom  in  ISSS 
was  800,000  of  which  number  300,000  are  Aunamites, 
Chinese,  and  other  jVsiatics. 

The  Chinese  in  Siani  arc  estimated  at  about  1,300,000, 
(one  estimate  is  1 ,000,000)  and  the  general  revenue  is  farmed 
out  to  them.  'ITie  whole  population  of  Siam  is  estimated  at 
from  six  to  ten  millions.  Bangkok  is  '  occupied  by  a  mixed 
Siamese  and  Chinese  population,  estimated  at  from  lOOgOOO 
to  500,000  [a  later  estimate  puts  it  at  350,0<X)].  Aa  in  ao 
many  other  parts  of  Further  India,  the  Chinese  have  hero 
almost  monopolised  the  local  trade.' 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  in  Japan,  iu  1888,  was  1-.805. 
lu  1890,  Yokohama  had  a  Chinese  population  of  2,625, 
(fut  of  a  foreign  population  of  4,218,  and  Nagasaki  68 1-, 
out  of  a  total  of  IjOO*!'  foreign  residents.  In  188!),  Hakodate 
had  33  Chinese  residents  out  of  a  total  of  69  foreigners, 
Osaka  had  13.-|  Chinese,  and  Rr.he  7(37. 

In  Corea  there  were,  a  few  years  ago,  only  100:  but 
immigration  has  been  extensive  enough  to  add  ^ery  mate- 
rially to  their  number,  so  that  there  woio,  iu  1800,  1,057 
Chinese, 

In  Siberia  they  'arc  swarming  alung  the  auriferous 
banks  of  the  Upper  Yenisei  River,' 

In  Queensland,  in  1800,  tliere  were  7,21'2.  of  whom 
92  were  females;  the  proportion  of  Chinese  to  the  total 
estimated  population  hna  steadily  decreased  in  numbers  for 
more  than  five  years,  for,  in  1884',  tlie  proportion  was 
4-16  per  cent.;  in  1885,  375  per  cent.;  in  188G.  2-87  per 
cent.;  in  1887,  2-50  per  cent.:  in  1888,  213  per  cent.;  in 
1889,  1-89  per  cent. ;  and  in  1890,  1  Yl  per  cent.  The  death 
rate  of  Chinese  in  Queensland  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
European  races.  Two  Chinese  women  were  married  in  1890 
in  Queensland  and,  considering  the  animus  felt  against  the 
Chinese  there,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  they  were 
married  to  tJieir  own  conn trj- men.  but  of  the  2i  Chinaman 
marrictl  during  the  same  period  22  were  married  to  natives 
of  Queensland,  and  English,  Scotch,  and  Irishwomen.  'In  the 
>eriod  extending  from  1866  to  1885,  295  Cliinamen  married 
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in  Victoria  alone.  Of  their  brides,  only  four  ivere  from 
their  own  country.  Of  the  rcraiiinder,  138  were  natives 
of  the  colony — all,  u-ith  five  exceptions,  white  women — 4>9 
were  born  in  other  Australian  colonics,  53  in  England  and 
Wales,  15  in  Scotland,  21-  in  Ireland,  2  in  Germany,  and 
2  in  the  United  States,  while  France  and  Spain  had  the 
distinction  of  each  furnishing  a  lady  unconventional  enough 
to  ally  herself  with  a  swain  from  the  Flowery  I^and.'  In 
Victoria,  in  1891,  the  Chinese,  including  half-castes,  were 
■9,377,  of  whom  605  were  females.  In  South  Australia,  in 
the  same  year,  2,734'.  By  the  1891  census  the  entire 
population 'of  New  South  Wales  was  1.132,23t  of  which 
the  Chinese  number  lt,150.  They  are  found  in  Northern 
Australia,  where,  the  Earl  of  Kintore  says,  they  have  '  had 
the  greatest  share  iii  its  development  so  far  as  it  has  gone '; 
and  it  is  considered  that  they  are  indispensable  for  its 
further  development.  In  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia,  in  1891,  there  were  3,392  Chinese,  while  the  total  - 
population  was  4,898.  There  were  2-ti  Chinese  in  the 
shipping  population  of  5,107  peisons  in  South  Australia,  in 
1891.     In  Tasmania,  in  1881,  there  were  814. 

In  1889  there  were  -l.SSS  Chinese  in  New  Zealand.  In 
1881  a  poll  tax  of  £10  was  imposed  on  every  Chinese  new 
arrival  who  intended  to  be  a  resident  (there  is  a  similar  tax 
in  most  of  the  Australian  Colonies),  and  its  effect  on  Chinese 
immigration  intii  that  colony  was  to  reduce  the  immigranta 
from  1,029  in  1881  to  23  in'  1882.  The  figures  rose  ^ain 
to  3j1i  in  1887,  but  they  fell  ofl' again;  and  in  most  of  the 
Australian  colonies  they  have  decreased  in  numbers — the' 
Northern  Territory  is  an  exception — owing  to  the  restrictive 
legislation  against  ihcni.  There  have  been  178  Chinese 
naturalised  in  New  Zealand  during  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1889;  more  than  9  per  cent,  of  all  those  naturalised  during 
that  time  being  Chinese,  they  occupying  the  fourth  place 
on  the  list,  Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes  taking  the  lead.  In 
British  New  Guinea  there  were  thrce^  Chinese  in  1890-1891. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  they  are  scattered  over  the 
world.     There  arc  numbers  of  them  in  Mexico;  Brazil  was 
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mentioned  as  a  field  for  theif  operations,  but  it  would 
appear  that  a  bill  was  passed  for  their  oxdusion  in  1892; 
and  even  London  has  a  flucfuating  population  of  them, 
chiefly  sailors  and  firemen  of  the  steamei's  trading;  with 
China.  Tlie  PmU  ^^hiM  Ga/ctto  ktoly  suggested  that  the 
harassed  English  matron  might  find,  in  their  employment 
as  household  servants,  a  solution  of  the  modern,  ever-present, 
'servant  girl'  difficulty,  'Already  many  native  labourers 
in  Germany  have  been  displaced  by  Chinese  especially 
in  Hamburg.  A  Mecklenburg  paper  regularly  advertises 
contracts  for  Chinese  labour,  the  prevalent  term  of 
agreement  being  for  ton  -years,  a  cash  payment  of  200 
marks  being  made  in  advanec.'  The  {lormans  in  East  Africa 
3xre  beginning  to  import  Chines3  labour  'for  agricultural 
purpuses,  a^  the  natives  will  not  work  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence,'  2I'0  Chinese  coolies 
having  been  sent  from  Singapore ;  and  the  Russians  are 
employing  Chinese,  as  well  as  convicts,  free  Russians,  and 
Koreans,  onthe  earthworks  near  Vladivostock  in  connection 
with  the  new  trans-Siberian  r.'iilway.  'The  population  of 
Vladivostock  is  18,000  and  includes,  besides  Europeans, 
Chinese,  Koreans,  and  Japanese.  The  coolie  traffic  of 
Holland  with  China  is  nearly  'half  a  million  per  annum, 
while  that  of  England  is  under  50,000 :  of  Portugal  a  few 
hundreds ;  of  Germany,  Hawaii,  and  the  South  American 
republics  hardly  as  much.' 

Like  the  Briton  the  Chinese  is  found  nearly  everj'where, 
like  him,  the  Chinaman  has  the  faculty  of  making  himself  at 
borne  abroad;  and,  like  the  Briton,  he  looks  forward,  after 
making  his  pile,  to  return  to  his  home  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  ease  and  comfort ;  and  again,  like  the  Briton, 
the  countries  he  blesses  by  his  presence  owe,  in  some  cases, 
their  salvation,  and  in  others  incalculable  benefits  to  him. 


CHINESE  PEOPLE,  CirxiiA  crEitiSTirs  of.— 
With  regard  to  the  physical  characteristics,  the  Chinese 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  family,  possessing  its  yellowish 
■kin,  lank,  coarse,  black  hair,  almost  rudimentary  beard  and 
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whiskers,  and  scanty  hiiir-growth  on  the  rest  of  the  body, 
prominent  cheek-boues,  eyes  almost  invariably  bhick.  lack- 
lustre in  expression,  and  obliquoly  sloping  towards  the  nose, 
there  being  either  no  bridge  to  tliat  organ  or  in  otlicr  cases 
scarcely  any,  and  broad  nostrils ;  there  is  also  'h  small  flap  of 
akin  of  tlie  upper  eyelid  overlapping  just  above  the  inner' 
angle  of  the  eye,  at  least,  in  South  China,  The  face  is  round; 
they  have  small  liande  and  feet,  and  long  tapering  fingers. 
The  ankles  of  many  of  the  common  boat-women  are  very 
neat.  'They  are  well  built  and  proportioned,  but  short  in 
stature,  especially  in  the  South,  where  a  man  of  sit  feet 
in  height  is  such  a  rarity  as  to  be  nicknamed  "giant," '  The 
average  of  height  in  the  North  is  a  few  inches  above  that  in 
the  South;  and  difference  exists  as  to  complexion  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire  and  between  different  classes, 
owing  to  exposure  to  the  sun  and  the  weather,  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  some,  and  which  others  escape.  This  is  most 
strikingly  manifest  in  the  skin  of  the  Cantonese  boatman, 
which  will  be  well  browned  all  over  the  body,  except  round 
his  waist,  where,  being  constantly  covered  by  his  rolled  up 
trousers,  it  is  of  a  considerably  lighter  hue.  The  Swatow 
fisherman  is  often  swarthy  almost  to  blackness,  nor  is  thore 
a  mid-region  round  his  loins  of  a  lighter  »hade,  as  he 
works  in  the  garb  of  old  Adam  minus  the  fig  leaves.  The 
faces  of  some  of  the  ladies  are  fairer,  shielded  as  they  are 
from  all  exposure,  than  those  of  many  uf  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  With  a  dark  skin  one  scarcely  expects 
to  find  soft  texture,  but  that  of  even  the  common  women 
is  soft.  To  a  stranger,  newly  arrived  from  Western  lands^ 
there  appears  a  remarkable  sameness  in  all  the  people — all 
are  black-haired,  black-eyed,  with  clean-shaven  heads  and 
faces,  except  the  elders  who  cultivate  their  scanty  beards, 
and  all  excmphfying  the  same  general  characteristics — they 
present  so  miicJi  uniformity  to  one  unaccustomed  lo  such  a 
mass  of  ail  unknown  and  distinct  type  that  the  question 
often  presents  itself: — -How  do  those  who  are  brought  into 
intimate  relationships  with  them  distinguish  one  from  tho 
Other  y     And  a  ready  answer  presents  itself  in  what  seems  to 
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the  uninitiated  the  analogous  case  of  a  sliepherd  knowing 
<*ach  sheep  under  his  care.  A  few  months  residence  and 
familiarity  with  the  new  type  shows  that  amidst  the  general 
uniformity  there  are  many  points  of  difference,  and  a  slight 
Appreciation  of  what  constitutes  Chinese  beauty  is  occasionally 
awakened.  That  these  crude  opinions  of  Chinese  physical 
sameness  are  far  from  the  truth  it  needs  but  to  instance  the 
similar  opinion  held  by  the  Chinese  as  to  ourselves. 

In  an  examination  of  Chinese  for  colour-blindness,  1 ,200 
men  and  women  were  tested  with  these  results  : — Colour- 
blind 20;  completely  green-blind  It;  completely  red-blind  5, 
and  one  partially  so.  The  Chinese  are  often  unable  to 
distinguish  between  green  and  blue,  their  language  following 
suit  to  a  great  extent,  for  there  is  one  word  which  means 
both  green  and  blue. 

Notwithstanding  the  insanitary  conditions  of  their  life, 
many  of  the  Chinese  appear  to  attain  to  a  good  old  age ;  the 
hard  life  and  exposure  to  which  many  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  subject  age  many  of  them  on  the  other  hand  very 
soon,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  tlie  women,  who  are 
scarcely  passed  the  bloom  of  girlhood  before  coarse  features 
45how  the  strain  on  their  physical  powers.  • 

After  this  general  description  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  Chinese  we  give  a  scientific  accbunt  of  the  Ideal 
Mongolic  type  compared  with  the  Ideal  Caucasic  type,  for 
which  we  arc  indebted  to  Keene's  *Asia,'  edited  by  Sir 
R.  Temple : — 


Shape  of  Head  ... 


Facial  Angle. 


Featubes 


Cranial  Capacity 


Ideal  Moxgolic 
Type. 


Ideal  Caucasic 


Normally  brachycophalir, 
t>.,  round  horizontally. 

Prognathous,  index  No.«. 
76  to  08. 

Square,  angular,  and 
flattened. 

1,200  to  1,300  cubic  cen- 
timetres. 


Type. 


Normally  dolichocephalic 
i.e.,  long  horizontally. 

Orthognathou?,  index  Nob. 
82  to  70. 

Rounded  off  and  oval. 

1,300  to  1,400  cubic  cen- 
timetres. 
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Cheek-boxes  

Ears 

Mouth   

KOSK    

Forehead 

Eye 

Chin  

Keck  

FlGUUE  

Hands   and  Feet 
Stature    

Complexion 

Hair  

Beard    v 

Eyebrows 

Expression 

Temperament 


Ideal  Mongolic 
Type. 


High  and  prominent. 

Large  and  standing  out 
from  the  head. 

Large  with  thirk  lips. 


Broad,    flat.    Hhort.    and 
somewhat  concave. 


Low.  receding,  narrow. 


Small,  almond-shaped, 
oblique  upwards  and 
outwards,  orbits  wide 
apart,  iris  black. 

Very  small  and  receding. 

Short  and  thick  set. 

Squat,    angular,     heavy, 
I      muscular,  inclining  to 
obesity. 
Disprojwrtionately  small. 

Below  the  average — 5  ft. 
to  5  ft.  4  in. 

Pale-yellowish,  tawny  or 
olive,  inclining  to  a 
leathery  -  brown  and 
cinnamon — no  red  or 
ruddy  tinge. 

Dull-black,  l«)ng,  coarse, 
stifl",  and  lank,  cylin- 
drical in  section. 


Very  scanty  or  absent. 


Straight  and  scanty. 

He^vy,  inanimate,  mono- 
tonously uniform. 

Dull,  taciturn,  morose, 
lethargic,  but  fitfully 
vehement. 


Ideal  Caucasic 
Type. 


Low  and  inconspicuous. 

Small,  well -formed,  close 
to  the  head. 

Small,  with  bright-red^ 
modenitely-thin  lips. 

Long,  narrow,  high^ 
straight  or  somewhat 
r<»uvex — tip  projecting- 
beyond  the  nostrils. 

Straight,  broad  below^ 
fully  developed. 

Large,  round,  straight ; 
orbits  rather  close  set; 
iris  normally  blue  or 
grey,  but  very  variable. 

Full  and  slightly  projecting. 

Long,  slender,  and  shapely. 

Symmetrical,  slim,  active, 
robust. 

Medium-sized  or  large. 

Medium     or    above     the 

average — 5  ft.  4  in.   to 

5  ft.  y  in. 
Fair  or  white,    inclining 

to  brown  and  s\^*arthy — 
,  normally     with    ruddy 

tinge. 

Long,  wavy,  and  normally 
light  brown,  but  very 
variable  —  glossy  jet- 
black,  flaxen,  red,  &c., 
elliptical  in  section. 

Full,  bushy,  often  very 
long. 

Arched  and  full. 

Bright,  intelligent,  infi- 
nitely varied. 

Energetic,  restless,  fiery, 
and  poetic. 
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An  ethnological  study  and  compariGOii  of  the  inhabitants 
of  different  parts  of  China  would  afford  much  interest  and 
instniction.  Wo  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  statistics  on 
the  subject,  though  wo  understand  one  or  two  have  made 
some  researches  in  the  matter.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Hongkong  Government  wo  have  been  allowed  to  inspect  tlie 
books  in  Victoria  gaol,  and  \t  e  find  the  following  was  the 
height  of  1,000  Chinese  Jlale  prisoners,  (we  have  omitted 
the  fractions  of  inches} : — 


1  (i«t 


5  feet    4  inches  =   IW 


I 


We  discarded  from  our  investigations  all  under  the  age- 
of  21  by  Chinese  reckoning,  which  is  a  year  or  two  less  than 
by  English  computation,  but  as  maturity  is  early  attained  in 
a  hot  climate  we  do  not  think  we  fixed  it  too  low.  Neither 
does  the  fact  that  the  measurements  are  those  of  prisoners 
on  their  admission  to  gaol  militate  against  them  being- 
T^Uable  as  average  statistics  for  Chinese  in  this  part  of 
China,  as  the  majority,  if  not  all  the  prisoners,  form  a  very 
good  sample  of  Southern  Chinese.  The  groat  proportion  of 
them  are  artisans  aud  coolies,  and  are  typical  of  the 
whole  of  their  class,  a  few  of  tho  better  class  of  Chinese 
arc  also  to  be  found  amongst  them. 
^^^_  The  height  of  100  female  prisoners  was  as  follows : — 
^^^^1        4  hit    n  iiii'hos  —     1  r>  feet    0  inches  =  37 

^^^P  11  '> 

^^■^        4    „     II      „       =1(  S     „       B      „       =    1 

As  regards  their  mental  characteristics,  much  might  be, 
and  has  been,  written,  the  latter  largely  tinctured  by  the 
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mental  media  through  ii'hich  the  ^■al■ious  observers  viewed 
their  idiosyncracies. 

One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  is  their  wonderfid 
memory  in  the  way  of  study.  Trained  for  centuries  in  this 
particular  groove,  tlie  result  has  been  that  books  are  easily 
learned  by  heart  and  repeated  from  beginning  to  end  without 
mistake.  Their  patience,  perseverance,  and  industry  are 
deserving  of  all  praise ;  no  task  is  considered  too  trivial,  no 
labour  too  arduous  to  engage  in.  Their  politeness,  pcaceable- 
nesa,  and  dread  of  giving  offence  are  often  carried  to  an 
extreme.  Their  economy,  credulity,  lack  of  sincerity  and 
sympathy  are  ail  characteristics  on  which  page  after  page 
might  be  written, 

As  has  been  said  of  Iho  .Tapancse  so  may  it  bo  said 
equally  well  of  the  Chinese  :  — 

'  His  very  politeness  may  compel  him  to  hiile  ,1  disagreeable 
truth  or,  at  the  utmost,  to  express  it  in  very  indirect  languiijje.  His 
native  tongue,  with  its  elaborate  impersonal  forms  of  address  and 
even  of  command,  reflects  the  whole  soci.il  sentiments  of  the  pcopie- 
U  abounds  in  °  "  negations,  in  honorjfics  to  the  person  addressed, 
in  deprecatory  phrases  concerning  self,  or  selfs  belongings.' 

These  assist  the  fatal  want  of  veracity  so  noticeable 
amongst  the  Chinese,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
obligations  of  truth  are  not  so  binding  as  with  us.  This 
trait  of  character  is  constantly  exhibited  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  They  are,  however,  not  worse  than  most  Orientals 
in  this  respect,  and  in  fact  are  better  than  many. 

Having  thus  lightly  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  wonderful,  little  understood,  much  lauded, 
as  well  as  much  decried  people,  we  will  ourselves  retire  to  the 
background  and  present  a  symposium  of  opinions  of  residents, 
authors,  statesmen,  missionaries,  travellers,  and  otlicra  ; — 

'It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  lo  say  that  they  are  a  highly  moral 
people  o  o  f  o.  A  morality  that  forgets  one  halt  of  the  decaJogue 
must  bo  wonderfully  deficient,  however  complete  it  may  be  in  the 
other  "  °  °.  I  think,  however,  we  may  affirm  o  o  o  that 
the  moral  sense  is  in  many  particulars  highly  refined  among  tbem. 
"  o  °  Respect  to  parents  and  elders,  obedience  to  law,  chastity, 
kindness,  economy,  prudence,  and  self-possession  are  the  never-failing 
themes  for  remark  and  illustration.    •>     o    o     o     o    "pij^  happiness 
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and  general  prosperity  of  the  Chinese  are  so  conspicuous  that  ihey 
merit  a  short  analysis.  Let  us  sec  then  of  what  clemenls  ihey  arc 
compounded : — 

{i)  An  habitual  readiness  to  labour,  (z)  Frugality  in  the  use 
of  worldly  goods.  (3)  Skill  competent  to  enable  the  people 
to  turn  all  advantages  to  the  best  account.  (4)  An  exact 
conception  of  money's  worth.' — (  Trndesciint  Lay  J. 

'In  the  Chinese  character  are  elements  which  in  due  time  must 
lift  her  [China]  out  of  the  terribly  backward  position  into  which  she 
has  fallen  and  raise  her  to  a  rank  among  the  foremost  of  nations. 
Another  ground  of  hope  "  "  <^  lies  in  the  maller-of-fact  habits 
(if  the  Chinese,  their  want  of  enthusiasm  and  dislike  of  change, 
which  are  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  their  development  as 
a  great  community. '—('ZJ/-.  UVZ/.s  Wi/ltmiisJ. 

•The  mental  capacities  of  the  people  are  of  no  inferior  order. 
Their  administrative  powers  are  remarkable.  Kir  Frederick  Unice  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  "Chinese  statesmen  were  equal  to  any  he 
ever  met  in  any  capital  in  Europe."  <»  o  e  Certain  it  is,  they  hold 
their  own  with  our  British  diplomatists.  Chinese  merchants  cope 
successfully  with  our  own  In  all  departments  of  trade;  in  fact,  are 
gaining  ground  on  them.  (Sec  Consul  Medhurst's  "Report  on  the 
Trade  of  Shanghai,"  Blue  Book  [China],  No.  7,  1870.)  o  o  "  o 
Their  literati  are  equal  to  any  intellectual  task  Europeans  can 
set  before  them  *>  "  o  o.  The  common  people  are  shrewd,  pains- 
taking  and  indomitable ;  and  the  more  1  have  travelled  among  them 
the  more  have  1  been  impressed  with  their  mental  promise,  docility, 
and  love  of  order  00000  -j-|,g  Chinese  have  always  been 
the  imperial  race  in  the  Far  East  ""''*.  It  is  true  that  at 
present  they  are  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Their  old  principles 
of  government  are  disregarded;  the  maxims  of  their  classics  utterly 
ignored  by  the  generality  of  their  rulers;  rapacity  and  corruptions 
pervade  every  department  of  the  State.  0000  Absence  of 
truth  and  uprightness  and  honour, — this  is  a  most  appalling  void, 
and,  unfortunately,  it  meets  one  in  all  classes  ami  firo/essinns  of  Ihr 
peopU.  1  do  not  refer  to  njoney  matters,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  stand 
wdl  in  this  respect.  "  o  0  0  -j-^jg  Chinese  arc  not  naturally 
an  anti-progressive  people.  They  are  peculiarly  amenable  to  reason, 
have  no  caste,  and  no  powerful  religious  bias.  Their  history  shows 
Ihat  they  have  adopted  every  manifest  improvement,  which  has 
presented  itself,  for  these  many  centuries,  o  a  ^  -j-jjg  \xni\i  is, 
the  Chinese  have  all  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious  instincts  of 
our  common  nature.  0000  ■j-jjg  ^^^^  [jj^j  (j,gy  have  preceded 
us  in  many  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  modern  times,  such 
as  the  compass,  gunpowder,  printing,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  silk, 
porcelain,  &c.,  proves  their  inventive  genius.  0000  ■j-[,ej,  g^^. 
peaceable  and  civil  to  strangers." — (Dr.  WiUiam^an), 

Here  aro  a  few  extracts  from  older  writers  :— 


'Generally: 
^^fAe  French,  wi 
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'Such  Europeans  as  settle  in  China,  and  arc  eye- witnesses  ot 
what  passes,  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  mothers  kill  Or 
several  of  their  children;  nor  that  parents  sell  their  daughter 
trifle,  nor  that  the  empire  is  full  of  thieves  ;  und  Ihe  spirit  of  a 
universal.  They  are  rather  surprised  that  /(rtiitrr  crimes  are  not 
heani  of  during  seasons  of  scarcity.  If  wu  deduct  the  deiira  so 
natural  to  the  unhappy,  the  innocence  of  their  habits  would  correspond 
well  enough  with  their  poverty  and  hard  labour,' — Premarr 

'The  Chinese  are  so  madly  prejudiced  in  &vour  of  their  o*n 
country,  manners,  and  maxims,  that  they  cannot  imagine  anything, 
nut  Chinese,  to  deserve  the  least  regard.' — Chm'ngHitc. 

'So  unwilling  are  the  Chinese  to  allow  themsclvi  ...  ,, 
surpassed,  or  that  any  other  people  possess  that  of  which  ihcy  mnnoc 
boast,  that  they  fancy  resemblances  where  there  are  none,  and.  aftw 
striving  in  vain  to  find  them,  they  still  hope  that  such  there  arc,  and 
that  if  there  should  happen  to  be  none,  they  are  of  no  importance,  or 
surely  they  would  have  been  there.' — Dr.  Milnc. 

'The  superioriiy  which  the  Chinese  possess  over  the  oihcr 
nations  of  Asia  is  so  decided  as  scarcely  to  need  the  institution  of  an 
elaborate  comparison.  «  o  o  o  jt  may  be  considered  as  one 
proof  of  social  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  that  tlte  civil 
authority  is  generally  superior  to  the  milit:iry,  and  that  letters  nlways 
rank  above  arms,  o  o  o  o  ■j-f,g  Chinese  are  bad  political 
economists.  "  o  n  o  -j-^e  adv.intageous  features  of  their  character, 
as  mildness,  docility,  industry,  peaceableness,  subordination  and 
respect  for  the  aged,  are  accompanied  by  the  vices  of  spccions 
insincerity,  falsehood,  with  mutual  distrust  and  jealousy  "  o  o  »_ 
The  superior  character  of  ihe  Chinese  as  cvlonifis  in  regard  to 
intelligence,  industry,  and  general  sobriety,  must  be  derived  from 
their  education,  and  from  the  influence  of  something  good  in  their 
national  system.  "  "  a  a  -i-j^g  comparatively  low  csrimation  in 
which  mm  wealth  is  held,  is  a  considerable  moral  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  Chinese.  "  =>  "  Poverty  is  no  reproach  among  theo). 
o  o  o  c  ■jiip  peaceful  and  prudential  character  of  ihe  pco{dc 
may  be  traced  lo  the  intlucncc  and  authority  of  age.  c  o  u  o 
The  Chinese  frequently  get  the  better  of  Europeans  in  a  discussion 
by  imperturbable  coolness  and  gravity.  "  °  '^  It  is  the  discipline 
to  which  they  arc  subject  from  earliest  childhood,  and  the  habit  of 
controlling  their  ruder  passions,  that  render  crimes  of  violence  so 
unfrequent  among  them.  "  "  "  "  Hereditary  rank  without  merit, 
is  of  little  merit  to  the  possessor.'— St>  plin  Dnvis. 

'As  a  direct  refusal  to  any  request  would  betray  a  want  of  good 
breeding,  every  proposal  finds  their  immediate  acquiescence  :  they 
promise  without  hesitation,  but  generally  disappoint  by  ihe  invention 
of  some  slight  pretence  or  plausible  objection  :  they  have  no  proper 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  truth.'— 2fiirnin'. 

'The  Chinese  "  "  c  are  in  general  of  a  mild  and  humane 
disposition,  but  violent  and  vindictive  when  offended.'— -^ir  Gtorgc 
Stauntan. 

'Genius  and  originaliiy  are  regarded  as  hostile  and  incompatible 
elements. ' — OilUnpit. 
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And  again  some  extracts  from  later  writers  :  — 

*  Ingenuity  is  a  gift  largely  bestowed  upon  the  Chinaman  ;  it  is 
indeed  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics, — but  it  is  ingenuity 
of  that  peculiar  kind  which  works  with  very  slender  materials, 
o  o  o  o  Almost  every  Chinaman  is,  by  a  kind  of  natural 
instinct,  good  both  at  cooking  and  at  bargaining ' — Anhdeacon  Cobbold, 

*This  mysterious  race,  which  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Russians  will  divide  the  earth  a  hundred  years  hence,  o  ^  ^  Hard- 
working, frugal  and  orderly  when  their  secret  societies  arc  kept  under 
due  control,  they  arc  admirable  and  trustworthy  men  of  business, 
while  as  artisans  their  industry  is  only  exceeded  by  their  skill  and 
versatility.'- -5/>  Lepel  Griffin, 

*The  love  of  antiquity  is  inborn  in  the  Chinese,  they  live  in  the 
past,  o  o  o  o  Xo  them  the  past  is  not  a  mass  of  musty 
records  filled  with  the  suffocating  odours  of  decay,  as  it  appears  often 
to  us,  but  a  rich  treasure-house  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  purest 
wisdom  and  noblest  example,  o  o  o  o  xhcy  are  exclusive  to 
the  extremest  degree,  o  o  o  o  Conservatism  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  that  the  whole  nation  has  become  fossilised,  o  o  o  o 
Closely  connected  with  this  spirit  of  excKisiveness  is  an  ovenvcening 
pride  and  absurd  conceit  in  there  own  superiority  and  an  unreasoning 
hatred  of  everything  foreign,  o  o  o  c  Taking  the  people  as  a 
whole,  their  fundamental  qualities  of  industry,  stability  and  readiness 
to  submit  to  authority,  contain  the  promise  of  cheering  results  in 
the  future.' — Rei\  B,  C.  Henry. 

•The  Chinaman  and  the  mosquito  are  the  two  great  mysteries 
of  creation.' — //.  A'ormnn. 

*One  of  the  most  remarkable  national  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
is  their  extraordinary  addiction  to  letters,  the  general  prevalence  of 
literary  habits  among  the  middling  and  higher  orders,  and  the  very 
honourable  pre-eminence  which  from  the  most  remote  period  has 
been  universally  conceded  to  that  class  which  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits,  o  o  «  c»  i  have  left  the  country  with  the 
conviction  that  the  Chinese  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  a  much  less  vicious 
one  than,  as  a  consequence  of  opinions  formed  from  a  limited  and 
unfair  field  of  observation,  it  has  been  customary  to  represent  it ; 
further,  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  generally  are  better 
conducted,  more  sober  and  industrious,  and,  taken  altogether, 
intellectually  superior  to  the  corresponding  class  of  our  own 
countrymen.'— Z^r.  Rennie. 

*I  find  here  a  steady  adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  a 
sober  devotion  to  the  calls  arising  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  an 
absence  of  shiftlessness,  an  honest  and,  at  least,  somewhat  earnest 
grappling  with  the  necessities  and  difficulties  which  beset  men  in 
their  humbler  stages  of  progress,  a  capacity  to  moralise  withal, 
and  an  enduring  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  These  all  form  what 
must  be  considered  an  essentially  satisfactory  basis  and  groundwork 
of  national  character.  Among  the  people  there  is  practical  sense, 
among  the  gentry,  scholarly  instincts,  the  desire  for  advancement,  the 
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disposition  to  work  for  it  with  earnestness  and  constancy.  AmonEsi 
the  rulers,  a  sense  of  dignity,  breadlli  of  view,  considering  llieir 
information,  and    patriotic    feding.      Wlio    will    say    that    such  ' 

people  have  not  a  fu" — •' — '■■'  - 

C  F.  Seward. 


e  wonderful  even  than  their  past?'— 


'The  moral  character  of  the  Chinese  is  a  book  written  in  strange 
letters,  which  are  more  complex  and  difficult  for  one  of  another  race, 
religion,  and  language  to  decipher  than  their  own  singularly  com- 
pounded word -symbols.  In  the  same  individuals,  virtues  and  vicci, 
apparently  incompatible,  arc  placed  side  by  side.  Meekness, 
gentleness,  docility,  industr>',  contentment,  cheerfulness,  obedience 
to  superiors,  dutifulness  to  parents,  and  reverence  for  the  aged,  are,  in 
one  and  the  same  person,  the  companions  of  insincerity,  lying, 
flattery,  treachery,  cruelty,  jealousy,  ingratitude,  avarice,  and  distrust 
of  others.  The  Chinese  are  a  weak  and  timid  people,  and  \a 
consequence,  like  all  similarly  constituted  races,  they  seek  a  nattnal 
refuge  in  deceit  and  fraud.  But  examples  of  moral  inconsistency  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Chinese,  and  1  fear  that  sometiincs  ton 
much  emphasis  is  Uid  on  the  dark  side  of  their  character  a  o  o  o_ 
as  if  it  had  no  parallel  amongst  more  enlightened  nations.  Were 
a  native  of  the  empire  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  EngUsh  people,  to  make  himself  famihar  with  the  records  of  our 
police  and  other  law  courts,  the  transactions  that  take  place  in  what 
we' call  the  "commercial  world,"  and  the  scandals  of  what  we  lotni 
"society,"  he  would  probably  gjvc  his  countrymen  at  home  a  vay 
one-sided  and  depreciatory  account  of  this  nation' — Archdeacon  Grdf. 

'I  find  the  Chine. 


'The  earnest  simplicity  and  seriousness  with  which  an  amiable 
and  lettered  man  in  China  will  sit  and  propound  the  most  prepostertjus 
and  fantastic  theories  that  ever  entered  a  human  brain,  and  the 
profound  unconsciousness  he  shows  of  the  nonsense  he  is  talking 
affect  one  very  curiously,  o  o  o  o  There  arc  few  things  in 
which  the  Chinese  do  not  claim  pre-eminence,  and  it  is  this  habit 
of  self-complacency  whii:h  renders  them  so  very  much  averse  to 
being  enlightened  on  those  points  on  which  tliey  habitually  are 
found  wanting.  The  behef  in  their  own  infallibility  cannot  but  be  a 
standing  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  people  in  all  departmenU 
where  it  prevails,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  Chinaman  to 
acknowledge  that  he  is  beaten  in  an  argument  is  but  annthcf 
phase  of  the  same  phenomenon.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer,  for  him, 
that,  however  useless  or  hurtful  a  given  practice  may  be,  it  is  the 
"custom"  of  the  country ;  and  the  belief  that  all  the  cusloms  which 
have  descended  from  generation  to  generation  are,  for  that  very  reason, 
incapable  of  improvement,  renders  him  a  very  hopeless  subject  to 
deal  with.  06^0  -]-i,ere  are  few  things  more  amusing,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  exasperating,  to  a  European  than  the  utter 
confusion  of  thought  which  characterises  the  Chinese  a%  a  race. 
"  "  '  There  seems  a  looseness  of  reasoning,  a  want  of  consccu- 
tivcness,  in  the  mental  process  of  the  Chinese  which  argues  an 
inhcrcnl  defect  in  their  constitutions.'— if ^i^Br. 
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•  •    • 

*John  Chinaman  is  a  most  temperate  crcaturo.*-  •  ©  <*  o 
During  the  whole  course  of  my  many  years  residenec^iji  Ac  country, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  dozen  instanc<;s*  0i  actual 
drunkenness,  o  o  o  o  'fhey  are  a  sociable  people'  Xmongst 
themselves,  and  o  c  o  their  courtesies  are  of  a  mosl 'laboured 
and  punctilious  character,  o  o  c  o  'pjjg  Chinese  are  essentialjy, 
a  reading  people,  o  o  o  o  ^\^q  Chinese  have  not,  it  is  true,"thaC  • 
delicate  perception  of  what  the  claims  of  truth  and  good  faith  demancK*  '  *. 
which  is  so  highly  esteemed  among  us  westerners,  but  they  know  and  •  ;  .  .• 
prize  both  characteristics,  and  practical  illustrations  thereof  are  •'-.• 
constantly  observable  in  their  relations  one  with  another,  and  with 
foreigners,  c  a  o  o  Honesty  ^'  ^  ^'  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
virtue  with  the  Chinese.  ^  ^  .^  ^  As  regards  the  question  of 
courage,  again  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Chinese  possess  more  of 
the  quality  than  they  have  hitherto  had  credit  for.  ^'-  <^  ^-  ^  Both 
kindliness  and  cruelty,  gentleness  and  ferocity,  have  each  its  place 
in  the  Chinese  character,  and  the  sway  which  either  emotion  has 
upon  their  minds  depends  very  much  upon  the  associations  by 
which  they  are  for  the  moment  surrounded.  When  in  their  own 
quiet  homes,  pursuing  undisturbed  the  avocations  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  there  are  no  more  harmless,  well-intentioned,  and 
orderly  people.  They  actually  appear  to  maintain  order  as  if  be 
common  consent,  independent  of  all  surveillance  or  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  executive.  But  let  them  be  brought  into  contact 
with  bloodshed  and  rapine,  or  let  them  be  roused  by  oppression  or 
fanaticism,  and  all  that  is  evil  in  their  disposition  will  at  once 
assert  itself,  inciting  them  to  the  most  fiendish  and  atrocious  acts  of 
which  human  nature  has  been  found  capable.  °  ^'  '''  °  There  is 
no  more  intelligent  and  manageable  creature  than  the  Chinaman,  so 
long  as  he  is  treated  with  justice  and  firmness,  and  his  prejudices 
arc,    to  a  reasonable  extent,  humoured.' — Sir   Waiter  McdhurS't. 

'There  exist  no  more  honourable,  law  abiding  and  industrious 
citizens  than  the  Chinese.' — Earl  of  Kintore, 

Here  are  opinion.s  then  as  diverse  as  possible.  What 
more  pat  than  the  following : — *  The  Chinese  must  be  a 
strange  people  from  the  varying  accounts  which  are  given  of 
them  by  different  observers.  They  are  over-estimated  in  some 
things  and  undervalued  in  others,  misunderstood  in  most.' — 
What  is  the  truth?  We  believe  it  to  consist  in  a  true  mean. 
If  a  man  or  woman  will  view  this  people  with  a  mental 
calmness,  not  on  the  one  hand  carried  away  with  too 
great  an  enthusiasm — a  fault  easily  committed,  owing  to 
their  wonderful  antiquity,  and  the  many  good  points  in  their 
character — and  on  the  other  hand,  if  prejudice  is  resolutely 
banished,  these  good  points  will  be  seen,  while  their  failings 
will  also  be  noticed. 
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CLAN.—^Y\ii^'  division  ot*  tlie  people  in  China  is 
analogous*  ;ow.tliat  of  the  Scotcli  chin  in  many  respects,  and 
is  i)rod^(?tiv.e*  of  feud  and  disaster  to  tlieniselves  and  others 
soirtetinies,  as  well  as  of  protection  at  otlier  times  to  those 
tplou-Jing  to  the  same  clan,  as  a  few  generations  ago  was 
tfe  case  among  tlio  Highland  ('lans  of  Scotland.  The 
nucleus  round  which  the  clan  gathers  is  the  ancestral  temple 
and  worship ;  here  are  the  head-quarters  for  all  who  are 
descendants  of  a  remote  ancestor.  (lenealogies  are  kept, 
often  with  the  greatest  care,  in  which  are  noted  all  the 
migrations  of  the  family:  and  so  particular  are  the  Chinese 
with  regard  to  this  point,  that  on  the  t<.)mbstones,  in  some 
places,  are  put  the  numbers  of  the  generations  since  the 
family  came  to  that  country  side. 

In  many  villages  all  belong  to  one  clan,  just  as  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scothmd  one  part  of  the  country  will- be  found 
almost  entirely  peopled  by  one  clan  alone.  As  in  China  the 
unit  of  the  population  or  nation  is  not  the  individual,  but  the 
family,  it  may  be  easily  understood  of  what  j^aramount  im- 
portance tlie  clan  is  :  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  disgraces 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  disowned  or  put  out  of  the  clan, 
even  if  it  be  only  temporarily.  It  is  worse,  of  course,  to  be 
punished  for  a  generation,  and  worst  of  all  if  the  punishment 
is  for  ever,  tliat  is  to  say  if  his  branch  of  the  family  is 
excluded  from  the  clan  for  ever. 

Disputes  often  take  place  between  members  of  different 
clans,  and  lead  to  quarrels,  reprisals,  and  fights,  into  which 
the  whole  clan  is  dragged ;  and,  eventually,  the  soldiery, 
after  perhaps  some  lives  have  been  lost  on  both  sides,  are 
sent  to  put  a  stop  to  the  internecine  strife ;  in  tact  these 
petty  wars  are  waged  so  fiercely  that  in  some  instances 
they  approach  the  vindictiveness  displayed  in  the  Italian 
vendetta. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  system  of  clans 
is  more  marked  in  the  South  of  China ;  and  most  especially 
so  in  the  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si  provinces. 


The  secret  societies,  eapcciRJly  in  tlie  Straits  Settl'.'nicnts, 
take  their  risG  in  the  clan  system  to  a  ^TOat  o\ti?ut. 

lUiekn  reeomiantilril. — Two  nrlicli'- ■■  i  :  I.     ■    ■■■!■  .i'  r   ■■    li  -i  ■      ■■^.■liins, 
by  K*v.  RlWori«Kneutilii-The<-|iiM.   ■    r  .   :  m    -:    ,         l,„rriijil,' 


(■ntitli'il  'I'titiu  tank  e 
Kir.j(.lcm.;Vur.l..p.( 


('/,/J/J?'£,— III  a  land  of  such  vast  dimeueions  it  may 
TciuUiy  l>p  tinderstoi>d  that  the  ciiinatc  varies  with  each  part 
of  the  country,  and  nimust  any  variety  of  climate  may  be 
experienced  in  different,  parts  of  Cliinn.  The  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat  are  not  only  felt  in  the  extremes  of  the  North  and 
South,  but  in  the  North  are  even  found  together :  for  China, 
like  the  eastern  sea-board  of  the  Northern  States  of  America, 
ha«  a  winter  in  the  North  apjiroaching  an  aratic  one  for 
severity,  wliile  the  summer  heat  is  tropic  in  its  intensity,  evca 
greater  tor  a  short  period  than  it  is  in  many  parts  far  south. 

In  some  places  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  while  in  other  regions, 
except  in  the  rainy  season,   tlie   air  is  dry  and  clear. 

The*  climate  at  Ncwchwang  is  more  moderate  than  at 
some  of  the  ports  further  down  the  coast.  It  is  said  that  both 
Chefoo  and  .lapan  '  have  a  much  higher  average  temperature 
*  "  * ;  tile  thermometer  rarely  goes  above  SS'-'  and  the 
nights  arc  always  cool:  often  chilly.'  The  climate  of  Chefoo 
has  been  described  as  '  scarcely  difl'orent  from  that  of  Now 
York,  Boston,  or  Edinburgh.' 

The  extremes  of  range  in  Peking  are  lOf^  and  zero 
Falirenheit.  The  rainfall  is  generally  lower  than  lf»  inches 
ID  the  year,  but  little  snow  falls,  and  it  does  not  remain  on 
the  ground  moru  than  a  few  days ;  tlie  rivers  are  locked  in 
ice  for  three  mouths.  As  the  heat  increases,  sand  and 
(lust  are  blown  about  with  great  force,  forming  dust-storms. 

Of  Ningpo  it  has  been  said  that  the  winters  may  be 
compared  to  those  in  Paris,  and  the  summers,  for  a  shoi^t 
season,  to  those  of  Calcutta.  The  climate  is  very  damp, 
the  ground  being  marshy,  and  the  extremes  are  greater  than 
at  Shanghai.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  2i^  to 
107°,  and  a  fall  or  rise  of  20^  in  two  hours  is  not  unusual. 
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In  Shanghai  the  groat  licat,  while  it  lasts,  is  very  trying, 
but  fortunately  it  is  not  of  long  duration. 

The  riverine  ports  arc  very  hot  in  summer:  Kiukiang 
gets  the  name  of  being 'the  hottest  place  in  all  China,'  the 
heat  in  the  month  of  August  there  is  dreaded,  for  there  is 

*  a  succession  of  cloudless  and  intensely  hot  and  oppressive 
weather/  At  the  end  of  Julv,  1892,  the  thermometer  was  at 
102^"  in  the  shade.  It  is  also  very  hot  in  Nanking  in  July 
and  August.  These  hot  dog-days  last  for  about  30  days, 
but,  after  they  are  over,  the  nights  get  cooler.  As  an 
instance  of  the  degree  of  heat  experienced  at  such  times, 
we  mav  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  July,  1892,  the 
thermoinotcr   kept   pretty   regularly  at  9(r. 

Of  the  West  ot  China  a  recent  writer  says  :  'Rains  are 
frequent,  and  heavy  clouds  ci^ver  the  heavens  three-fourths  of 
the  year :  and,  in  absence  of  clouds,  a  smoky  mist  veils  the 
earth  from  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun.  The  climate  is 
equable,  and  even  the  summer,  although  long  and  severely 
hot  in  July  and  August,  is  modified  by  frequent  showers. 

*  *  *  The  winters  are  very  mild;  while  frost  is  seldom 
seen,  and  snow  is  almost  unknown,  except  upon  the  moun- 
tains. Experience  sliows  the  climate  to  be  fairly '  healthy, 
'and  no  more  tryin<?  than  that  of  Central  China.' 

The  climate  of  Amov  has  been  described  as  'delii^htful.' 
But  the  word  *  delightful '  must  be  taken  as  comparing  it 
with  the  climate  of  some  other  parts  of  China  less  fortunately 
situated.  The  thermometer  rancrcs  from  40^  to  96'^.  The 
author  spent  three  months  in  that  port  in  the  summer  of 
1889,  and  experienced  what  the  temperature  was  at  93^  for 
a  day  or  two ;  the  lieat  was  intense,  but  fortunately  it  was 
a  dry  heat.  This  dry  heat  in  Amoy  is  generally  moderated 
by  a  fresh  sea-breeze  which  springs  up  nearly  every  day  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  and  dies  down  in  the  evening. 
The  heat  during  the  night  is  very  great,  until  the  sea-brceze 
rising  with  the  tide  slighty  cools  the  atmosphere. 

At  Swatow  the  heat  is  great  in  summer,  ranging  nearly 
as  high  as  at  Amoy.  The  author  experienced  a  few  days 
of  it    during     June,     1892,    when    the    thermometer  was 
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between  90^  and  92^"^ ;  but,  as  in  Amoy,  sea-breezes  spring 
up  and  make  the  heat  more  bearable,  while  at  Double  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  tlie  bav  on  which  Swatow  is  situated,  the 
evenings  are  cool,  thmigh  the  days  are  hot,  in  summer. 

The  heat  at  the  three  cities  of  Hongkong,  Canton,   and 
Macao,  is    of  long  continuance,  but  not  of  so  excessive  a 
character   as   further   up    the  coast,  wliere  its  duration  is 
shorter.     In  Canton  tlie  thermometer  ranges  from  about  40° 
or  50^  to  88^  or  thereabouts.     It  rarely  rises  above  or  falls 
below.     The  sea  air  moderates  the  climate  at  Macao  and 
Hongkong.     The  rainfall  of  the  latter  place  is  greater  than  it 
is  at  JIacao  and  Canton,  and  it  has  been  known  to  attain  the 
extraordinarv  figure  of  30  inches  in  24  hours — the  annual 
mean  for  21  years  being  over  86  inches;  for  1891  it  was  very 
abundant,  the   total   for   the  twelve  months  being   117.30. 
The  climate  in  Hongkong  in  summer  is  often  of  a  hot  muggy 
nature,  and,  while  it  lasts,  harder  to  bear  tlian  a  dry  heat  of 
even  higher  temperature.      In  the  mountain-sheltered  town, 
and   on  the  lower  levels,  the  thermometer  will  rarely    rise 
higher  than  88^  or  89^,  though  it  very  occasionally  registers, 
on  one   or   two    days,  93^   in   the    hottest  part  of  Queen's 
Road,   while    on   the   Peak  levels,  free  to  the  sea-breezes, 
and  cooled  by  the  high  elevation    of   from   1,500  to  over 
1,800  feet,  the  mercury  falls   from  4  to  10  degrees  lower, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  greatest  difference 
between  the   two  levels  being   in    summer.     These   higher 
levels  are,  however,  subject  to  more  of  mountain  mist  and 
fog.     Fogs  rarely  visit  Macao.     The  winter  months  in  these 
three   ports   form   the   most   delightful    season    of   all    the 
year,  especially  is  this  the  case  in  October,  November,  and 
December,  and  even  in  January.     Clear   cool    weather   and 
Italian    skies   provide    the   beau    ideal    of    existence.     The 
Peak  climate  is  said  to  be  even  finer  than  that  of  Chefoo — 
the  sanitarium  for  foreign  residents  of  the  North  of  China. 
The  climate  of  China,  especially  in  the  North,  is  said  to 
have  moderated  considerably  to  what  it  was  some  centuries 
or    thousands    of   years    ago.      On    the    other    hand,  the 
reckless  denudation  of  the  hills  of  wood  and  forest,  by  the 
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inhabitants,  has  (loubtleso  liiid  n  I'onsidcniblc  effect  in 
increasing  the  dryness  and  parched  aspect  of  everything 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  China.  It  has  been 
noticed  that,  in  Hongkong,  since  extensive  tree-planting  htu 
been  carried  on,  the  summers  appear  to  bo  somewhat  cooler. 

The  niei'c  r:ingo  of  the  thermometer  docs  not  form  a  (air 
<'riteribn  in  this  land  of  the  heat  ns  it  affects  the  human 
frame.  Humidity  and  other  considerations  have  to  be  tak«n 
into  account. 

In  the  Soutli  of  China  the  climate  seems  admirably 
adapted  as  a  rule  for  children  of  foreign  parents  tip  to  the 
ago  of  eight  or  ten,  but  after  that  they  are  incliaed  to 
shoot  up  like  hot-house  plants,  and  require  a  more  bracing  air. 
The  climate  in  China  gets  the  blame  of  much  that  should  be 
laid  to  indi sections  in  diet,  andcaveiess  exposure  to  the  sun, 
or  neglect  of  a  fair  share  of  exercise.  If  all  these  poiuts  ate 
carefully  attended  to,  a  man  or  ivoman  may,  and  often  does, 
with  of  coui'sc  some  exceptions,  enjoy  very  good  health. 
Some  constitutions  appear  unable  to  stand  the  climate,  while 
■*>ccasionnlly  others  thrive  better  than  in  their  own  lands. 

ITie  Chinese,  as  a  nice,  are  physically  weaker  than  the 
English,  but  this  should  not  all  be  laid  to  the  account!^ 
the  climate;  insanitary  surroundings,  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  health,  no  Sunday  rest,  and  other  causes  also  having  a 
share  in  it. 


VONFI'VIU^  AND  *0.\FVCiAXISM.-One  feels  a 
certain  amoimt  of  difBculty  in  approaching  such  a  vast  subject, 
for  Confucianism  is  so  entwined  and  blended  with  all  that 
(■oncerns  China,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  or 
where  to  leave  off.  Wo  will  simply  preface  our  account  by 
saying  that  Confucianism  is  a  system  of  philosophy  and 
-ceremonial  observances  to  which  its  founder  and  followers 
ascribe  the  highest  possibilities,  if  carried  out  rigidly  and 
faithfully  to  every  minuto  jot  and  tittle.  Its  originator  was 
par  e.iwllenee  the  sage  of  China. 

Confucius's  father  'was  a  military  officer  eminent  for  his 
^iommandiug  stature  Hia  great  bravery,  and  immense  strength.* 
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The  birth  of  tlie  sage  has  bueii  surroinulcd  by  mythical 
legends.  ^Froni  his  childhood  he  showed  ritualistic  ten- 
dencies,'  and  Melighted  to  play  at  the  arrangement  of 
sacrificial  vessels  and  at  postures  of  ceremony.'  He  'bcut  his 
mind  to  learning.'  lie  married  young,  his  experience  of  the 
married  state  not  being  a  happy  one,  nor  did  he  appear  to 
bestow  much  affection  on  his  son.  Confucius  early  took 
public  service  in  the  state,  holding  different  offices  at  different 
times,  such  as  Keeper  of  the  Stores  of  Grain,  Guardian  of 
the  Public  Fields  and  l^ands,  Magistrate,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Works,  and  Minister  of  Crime;  and  applied  his 
principles  to  the  government  with  the  most  signal  success. 

These  appointments  were  not  all  held  in  succession,  but 
-u'ere  interspersed  and  followed  by  years  spent  in  imparting 
instruction  to  disciples  (at  one  time  as  many  as  3,000),  in 
gaining  knowledge  himself,  and  in  the  compilation  and 
editing  of  books,  as  well  as  in  journeyings  amongst  the 
different  petty  states  into  which  the  China  of  that  time  was 
divided,  in  the  hope  that  the  rulers  would  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  putting  his  principles  of  government  to  the  test; 
when,  such  confidence  had  he  in  them,  he  was  convinced  that, 
instead  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  peace  and  harmony  would 
reign  supreme.  He  died,  feeling  that  he  was  unappreciated, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  disciples  had  the  highest 
admiration  for  him,  and  exhausted  attributes  in  the  expression 
of  this  admiration. 

The  best  title  which  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  him  is 
that  of  ^ The  Throneless  King.'  'Probably  no  man  has  been 
so  contemned  during  his  life-tinu^,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
worshipped  by  posterity,  as  Confucius.  In  both  extremes 
there  has  been  some  exaggeration.  His  standard  of  morality 
was  high,  and  his  doctrines  were  pure.  Had  he,  therefore, 
had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  authority,  it  could  but  have 
resulted  in  good  to  an  age,  when  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  strangely  confused,  and  when  both  public  and 
private  morality  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  he  has  gained  over  posterity,  and  the  more  the 
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problem  is  studied  tlie  more  incomprehensible  does  it  become,' 

when  viewed  from  a  Eiiroi)ean  standpoint.     'His  system  of 

philosophy  is  by  no  means  complete,  and  it  lacks  life  (if  we 

may  venture  to  say  so),  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  has  supplied 

the  guidini^  principles,  which  have  actuated  the  performance 

of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  the  life  of  China  for  more 

than  twenty  centuries. '     It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  of 

this  article  to  give  a  digest  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sage.     We 

will  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  summary  of  the  essential 

points  as  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern  every-day 

Chinese  life  by  tlie  great  Emperor  K'ang  Hi: — 

'i.   Esteem  most  highly  filial  piety  and  brotherly  submission, 
in  order  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  social  relations. 

2.  liehave  with  generosity  to  the  branches  of  your  kindred,  in 
order  to  illustrate  harmony  and  benignity. 

3.  Cultivate  peace  and  concord  in  your  neighbourhoods,   in 
order  to  prevent  quarrels  and  litigations. 

4.  Recognise  the  importance  of  husbandry  and  the  culture  of 
the  mulberry-tree,  in  order  to  ensure* sufficiency  of  clothing  and  food. 

5.  Show  that  you  prize  moderation  and  economy,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  lavish  waste  of  your  means. 

6.  Make    much  of  the  colleges   and  seminaries,   in    order  to 
make  correct  the  practice  of  the  scholars. 

7.  Discountenance  and  banish  ^strange  doctrines,  in  order  to 
exalt  the  correct  doctrine. 

8.  Describe  and  explain  the  laws,  in  other  to  warn  the  ignorant 
and  obstinate. 

9.  Exhibit  clearly  propriety  and  yielding  courtesy,  in  order  to 
make  manners  and  customs  good. 

10.  Labour  diligently  at  your  proper  callings,   in  order  to  give 
settlement  to  the  aims  of  the  people. 

11.  Instruct  sons  and  younger  brothers,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  what  is  wrong. 

12.  Put  a  stop  to  false   accusations,    in   order   to   protect    the 
honest  and  the  good. 

13.  Warn  against  sheltering  deserters,  in  order  to  avoid  Ijcing 
involved  in  their  punishments. 

14.  Promptly  and  fully  pay  your  taxes,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
urgent  requisition  of  your  quota. 

15.  Combine  in  hundreds  and  tithings,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  thefts  and  robbery. 

16.  Study  to  remove  resentments  and  angry  feelings,  in  order  to 
show  the  importance  due  to  the  person  and  life.* 
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These,  with  commeutaries,  are  read  to  the  people  on  the 
1st  and  loth  of  the  month. 

Divine  honours  are  paid  to  the  sage  by  the  Emperor 
twice  a  year,  and  by  every  school-boy  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  thie  land. 

Confucius  is  generally  represented  in  the  temples  to  him 
by  a  wooden  tablet  with  his  name  and  titles  on  it,  but  in 
some  cases  there  is  an  image  of  him.  There  is  a  temple  in 
every  district  city  and  one  in  every  departmental  city, 
consequently  there  are  three  of  them  in  Canton :  in  two,  there 
is  a  tablet;  in  the  third,  an  image.  In  the  district  city  of 
Kit  Ycong,  in  the  Ch*ao  Chau  Department,  the  author  saw 
both  an  image  and  a  tablet.  The  image  represents  him  as 
black  as  a  negro,  for  the  sage  is  described  as  being  of  a 
swarthy  complexion.  Besides  Confucius  himself,  his  disciples, 
to  the  extent  of  some  hundred  and  seventy,  are  also  honoured 
by  images  or  tablets  in  the  immediate  presence  of  ^The 
Perfect  Sage '  himself,  or  in  the  precincts  of  the  same  temple 
that  he  occupies,  and  they  are  likewise  worshipped. 

Book*  recommendiJ. — 'Confucianism  and  Taonism,'  by  I'rofessor 
Douglas.     Professor   Legge's   *  Religions  of   China.'     The    same    author's 

*  Imperial  Confucianism,'  and  his  master-work  '  The  Chinese  (.'lassies/ 
'The  Three  Religions  of  China,'  by  Du  Bose.  Faber's,  'Digest  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Confucius,'  and  a  review  of  the  latter  in  the  •  China  Review.' 
Vol.,  I.,  page  2(j0.  '  Confucius,  The  Great  Teacher,'  by  Major-General 
G.  G.  Alexander.  *  A  Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  a  Temple  of  Confucius,'  by 
T.  Watters. 

CORMORANT  FISHING.— The  journal  of  the  Friar 
Odoric  (A.D.  1286-1331)  mentions  this  strange  method  of 
fishing ;  and  it  is  largely  carried  on  at  the  present  day  in  some 
parts  of  China ;  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  tlie  Chinese  liavc  long 
used  cormorants  for  fishing  purposes.  To  show  tlie  admirable 
adaptation  of  this  bird  for  the  pursuit,  wc  quote  from  a  lengthy 
article  in  *The  Encyclopaedia  Americana;' — *The  cormorant 
is  most  admirably  adapted  for  swimming,  *  *  =h^  liaving 
the  great  toe  united  to  the  others  by  a  common  membrane, 

*  *  *  yet  they  are  among  the  very  few  web-footed  birds 
capable  of  perching  on  the  branches  of  trees,  wliich  they  do 
with  great  ease  and  security.'     There  are  quite  a  number  of 
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species  distributed  over  the  world:  they  are  dusely  allied 
to  the  pelicans  in  conformation  and  habits.  They  "are  very 
voracious  feeders.  *  *  «  •  They  dive  with  great  force, 
and  swim  under  water  with  such  celerit;,  that  few  fish  can 
escape  tliem.  »  *  *  *  Should  a  cormorant  seize  a  luft 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  head,  he  rises  to  the  surface 
and,  tossing  the  fish  into  tlie  air,  adroitly  catches  it  head 
foremost  as  it  fails,  so  that  the  fins,  being  properly  laid 
against  the  fish's  sides,  cause  ny  injurv  to  t!ie  throat  of  the 
bird." 

Their  use  is  not  confined  to  one  jiait  of  the  country. 
Amongst  otber  places  where  they  may  be  found  at  work 
may  bo  mentioned  the  North'  River  above  Canton,  th» 
river  above  Ch't'io-Chau-fi'i  and  the  river  above  Foochov. 
Though  ^ve  have  seen  a  small  catamaran -like  boat,  with 
several  cormorants  on  it,  in  one  of  our  trips  into  the  interior, 
we  have  not  actually  seem  them  em]jloyed ;  we  therefore  copy 
at  length  from  Miss  Oordon-Cu mining's  'Travels  in  China' 
as  to  their  fishing : — 

of    flshpry    : 


■The  aiiiiplCBt  for 
conslruclwl  for  hiiiiJieK 
bntiibuiiB  liuliei)  toi^ethcr.  On  thia  he  aiU 
ntnivf  hat),  nnd  Iwtore  liiiu  are  [)L>rchLil  half- 
Liiikinf!  tilack  birila  waiting  1i 


hun  a  poor  fisher iiian  baa 
>nly  III  from  four  l»  «{g|il 
juisi'il  (oriiwni'i!  wiUi  a  lar^ 
-duEi<ii  uf  iXksv  nrld  iiiiciuiny- 
Thp  (■»([■?  in  whiuh  they  IiTi- 


iiililel^hia 
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Biid  ttie  bnski'l  in  wliiuli  lie 

Thu  marvel  U  buw  he  tonlr 

limes  neveral  flshprs  fonn   [paiiii'T-liji.,   .mil    ~i,,;-:   ■ 

Thpy  iiive»l  himhnlluw  piiiii,  iiml  II  ■■.■L-iir,iiit  ..!   !■■ 

ii£  Iheie  aiilBNiii  siimbrn  liirils  ;-ii.  .-u  |>.  i.li.-.-  ,it  ,  au 

having  a  heui[ii'l>  cord  fn.'ti>ii';il  r>iniii|  tli'.'  llinMi  jii-[  ]- A-.-.-,  i 
jirevent  itB  ewitluwlug  any  llah  il  nmy  <:»ti:li.  'i'h<-ii,  :ii  ii  ^iv 
the  eotnionujti  glide  into  Ihs  water,  apparpntty  well  av 
ditiulviiiitasu  of  Karing  thnir  ]>rvy. 

Tlioir  inovenieiila  bcli.w  thu  Eurfacp  ar.'  t.tv  ewlff  an. 
thejdivrliii   pnr?iiit  nf  n   lish  nr  an   i.l,    i!i  '    -■■>;i  :    it        r -| 

dOlH.1  r.-l..rr,  !■.  ill'' -.irf^i.'..'  lill   ii..y    l„r  ■ 

from  tb.'ir -.i|.iiiL'  (nil.      I'!m  n  tl^.  i   r.  i  !■■  !■  '■    ■         ■. i  .1  :ii 

of  thtir   ki-ri..-r-   .li-.  ■i-.-    1 1;.    .    :■     >     ■    .      1         ■  .-.  til[  Hi.'  p..u 


Siiin.      I.ir.!'  I  li.  rs,    and    rnrcly    fail    to 

BO  uwk  war  illy  tiiut,  i\.i.;.  i..tii;i>ii  ..i.'I.l^ul.  ui  .-.iwiUuu  it,  ami  in  Ihe  effort  to 
ttrrango  tliis  dLlfii:uU)-.  llit  liotitu  luanagts  tu  escape.  If  una  bird  cabihea 
a  Inrge  and  troubleaiiinc  (iih,  tiro  or  three  of  ila  friendd  oconnionnltr 
{[o  In  the  Bid  nf  tliuir  I'timrade,  and  help  him  to  despatch  it.  Such  brotherly 
kindnPis  is,  however,  by  no  metuiR  iovariable,  and  Bometioiea,  wlun  •' 
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foolish  yotias  binl  line  ca|iIurBil  ]i  fish,  the  atil  hands  piirimc  and  rob  liitii  ii( 
kU  pri«e.  At  other  tiincn  n  bird  fails  in  iu  Irifk,  nnd  nftar  Btayins  uihUt 
wsler  for  %  very  long  i>eriod,  comes  up  quifa  creBltaTIcn  without  d  fiali. 

When  the  birtU  are  tired  the  strap  id  renioTctl  from  (heir  ttironl,  ami 
tlitj  sre  reirarded  with  a  iharv  of  the  Ash,  whicli  th^r  rateh  as  it  in  thronn 
to  Ibein.  It  is  retrkonnl  n  soixi  Aay'»  flahing  If  eighteen  iir  twenty 
connomntB  wptiire  a  dollar'*  wurth  of  lish  ;  nnil  a*  so  uianj-  Itirds  rviirciciit 
about  half-anlMieii  owners,  it  in  rvidpiilly  not  a  vary  lucrative  busineM. 

The  birdi  an-  quite  ilomeetic,  having  all  been  reared  iu  ca[itivity- 
Curiouily  enough,  lljcmolhtrs  an:  B<i  onrulesB  that  they  cnnnut  lie  IriiBlnl 
lo  nnr  their  'iwn  ynuuK  ;  iin'l  fiirtlirnnore,  tlie  said  vonnjt  nro  so  cenniiivu 
to  i;nld  wmthcr  Hint  only  lli'-  fuur  "r  five  egga  laid  in  etrly  sprinu  aro 
con»idiTed  "orlh  liakliitig.  ii-  ntily  Ihefe  can  be  reared  in  thu  Kami 
vUTumer.  They  nr.'  inkcn  /r..in  ilii>  carniomnt  and  given  lo  a  hen.  who 
appartiiitly  must  be  filniir-blind.  n»  she  calmly  accepts  Iheee  greun  eggs 
iu  lieu  ut  hiT  own.  She  iii  nul,  linWi'ier,  subjpcled  lo  the  niiBery  of  Becing 
her  iiurslinKs  laka  Ui  (he  wati^r.  as  Ihoy  am  at  once  n-mnved  from  hor  cure, 
vhrn,  niter  n  uiuntb'i'  iniTiilmiinri,  thu  pour  littlo  fleduelings  make  their 
apl>naniiici>.  They  are  then  tmiuferred  to  baakels  which  are  ke|it  iu  -a 
•ntrm  corner;  the  young  bird*  being  buried  in  cotton  wool  and  fed  vrith 
iwlkta  of  raw  fish  and  bL-nn-ciini. 

Whi-n  ill.'}- :iri'  imi  iirifilli-  iiM  their  Duniery  days  are  over,  and  the 
aorrflwi  of  ^dni--,u:''i]  inn-i  l"v,ii  'ihvy  are  Iherefori'  ofleri'd  for  sal i',  » 
fpinnlu  bird  hnu.:  liiij.  I  .ii  fi  ■m  :ij.  t.)  5j.,  and  a  miilB  binl  ut  double  the 
price,  Thii"  dilTcriTi.  ■■  I-  iliJ>-  I"  III''  superior  strength  of  the  latter,  which 
miablcs  it  to  i.;i!>i'ir.'  '.v  .■■■!-  !".-]■  Tlienceforlh  the  profsBgional  traintr  latps 
llir.niNl.il'  .1  .  -I  ■■' -  .  -inric  to  one  lee,  he  drives  lliem  into  the 
wril.  r  :■   .  '       ....  . '^llh:h  they  are  eiiieet^d  lo  catch.    They 

Br"'!".-  ■   I  -■     .  ■  ■■  L  r,p  differentciills  ona  whistle,  obedience 

h,-iii(;ii     .:...|..i  |...  ,.;-i.>-  :■  ■ir..|,,f«of  11  bamboo — the  great  educational 

hi^l„r  III  >i, ,!<.>:     U  i„  II   ill klily  trained,  n  male  bird  is  valued  at  from 

2Uf.  to  3IU.,  iNiil  lU  lirltiii^  carL-er  is  extiected  to  continue  for  five  years. 
after  which  it  will  prolmlilj  bftmne  old  and  sulky.' 

Cormorant  fisliiug  was  prncliced  in  both  France  and 
Eunhiiid  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

t'RHMATlOX. — Cremntion  is  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  Chinese,  They  believe  that  unless  the  whule  body 
goea  intact  into  the  next  world,  it  ivill  not  be  in  ;i  perfect 
condili'in  in  a  ftitnre  stnte  of  existence.  Jt  is  only  Buddliist 
monks  whose  bodies  are  thus  disposed  of  nt  the  present 
day.  It  was,  however,  a  common  jiractice,  in  some  parts  of 
China,  at  all  events,  during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  for 
Mareo  Polo  says  : — '  The  people  have  paper-money,  and 
are  idolaters  and  burn  their  dead "  Ibn  Batutu  also  says : — 
'The  Chinese  arc  infidels  and  idolaters,  and  they  burn  their 
dead  after  the  manner  of  the  Hindoos.'  A  memorial  was 
presented  against  it  in  A.D.  1261  to  the  Emperor  'praying 
that  the  erection  of  cremation  furnaces  might  thenceforth. 
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be  prohibited.'  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  practice 
not  continued,  as  the  neighbourhood  of  a  ChinesG  city 
converted  into  a  ^ast  necropolis,  to  say  nothing  of  soUtarj 
graves  scatteretl  over  the  hills  and  mountains,  even  at  a 
distance  from  human  habitations.  There  is  no  intramural 
burial.  No  places  of  worship  are  converted  into  chamel 
houses  t-o  the  detriment  of  future  living  worshippers  as 
with  us,  but  an  equally  reprehensible  custom  is  in  vogue 
of  preserving  the  coffin  in  the  house  or  some  convenient 
temple  for  weeks,  mouths,  and  years,  until  either  a  favourable 
site  with  propitious  influences  is  found,  or  until  the  family 
can  afford  the  expenses  of  .1  funeral  befining  their  social 
position.  This  in  the  South;  in  the  central  portions  of 
China,  -as  at  Shanghai,  one  sees  coffins  standing  even  in  the 
comers  or  centres  of  fields.  All  these  insanitary  customs 
ivould  have  been  done  away  n  ith  had  the  more  scientific 
and  health-preserving  practice  of  cremation  been  allowed 
to  continue.  The  Man-tsz  aborigines  in  Western  Sz-chuen 
cremate  their  dead.  The  bodies  are  placed  in  a  sitting 
position  and  bound  with  coi^ds.  The  funeral  pyre  is  built, 
and  after  the  body  is  burued  the  ashes  and  unbumed  wood 
are  biiried   on   the   spot. 

Archdeacon  Gray  thus  describes  a  cremation  at  Honam 
temple : — 

'As  1  entered  the  inner  gates  my  aticniion  was  directed  to  an 
apartment,  the  doors  of  which  were  crowded  by  a  number  of  priests 
arrayed  in  sackcloth,  and  wearing  white  bandages  round  thetr 
foreheads.  The  corpse,  attired  in  a.  cowl,  and  with  the  hands  fixed 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  was  placed  in  a  bamboo-chair  in  a  sitting 
postute,  and  carried  to  the  pyre  by  six  secul.nr  monks.  All  the  monks 
were  in  attendance,  .ind  walked  two  abreast,  immediately  behind 
the  remains  of  the  departed  fnar.  As  die  long  procession  advanced^ 
the  walls  of  the  monastery  echoed  witli  the  chanting  of  prayers  and 
the  linkling  of  cymbals.  When  the  bearers  reached  the  pyre,  th^ 
placed  the  chair  containing  the  corpse  upon  it,  and  the  fugots  were 
then  kindled  by  the  chief  priest.  Whilst  ihc  body  was  enveloped  in 
llames,  the  mourners  prostrated  themselves  upon  tlie  ground  in 
obeisance  to  the  ashes  of  one  with  whom  they  had  hcen  accustomed 
to  join  in  prayer  and  praise.  When  the  fire  had  burned  itself  out, 
the  attendants  collected  the  charred  bones  and  pl.iecd  them  in  a 
cinerary  urn,  which  was  then  deposited  in  a  small  shrine  within  the 
precincts  of  the  monastery.  The  cinerar3'  urns  remain  in  this  shrine 
until  ihc  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  when  the  ashes  which  they 
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mptied  into  bags  of  red  cloth,  which  arc  then  sewn  and 
thrown  into  a  large  ossuary,  or  species  of  monaster)'  mausoleum. 
These  edifieies,  built  of  granite,  are  called  by  the  Chinese  I'oo-Toang- 
Ttip,  and  are  upon  an  extensive  scale.  That  belonging  to  the- 
monastery  of  Honam  is  a  noble  piece  of  masonry,  and  is  divided  into 
compartments,  one  being  for  the  ashes  of  monks,  and  the  other  for 
those  of  nuns.  The  bags  of  red  cloth,  with  their  contents,  are 
consigned  to  these  receptacles  through  small  apertures  just  sufficiently 
large  for  their  admission." 

CURRENCY. — China  presents  the  curious  spectacle  of 
an  empire  without  a  gold  or  silver  currency.  For  centuries, 
ivilli  but  slight  exceptions,  //te  medium  of  exchange  has 
been  the  cash,  a  small  copper  coin  of  the  size  of  an  English 
halfpenny,  but  only  a  half  or  a  third  as  thick,  vi'ith  a  square 
hole  in  its  centre  for  convenience  in  stringing.  It  has  a 
raisod  broad  rim  round  the  circuinft-rence  as  well  as  one 
round  the  square  hole  in  the  centre.  In  the  sunk  space 
between  these  two  rims  are.  on  the  obverse,  four  Chinese 
characters,  two  of  which  are  the  style  of  the  Emperor's 
reign,  and  two  are  the  equivalent  of  'current  coin.'  At 
the  present  day  the  majority  of  the  coins  also  have  on  the 
reverse  two  Manchu  characters,  one  denoting  the  provincial 
mint  at  which  the  coin  has  been  cast,  and  the  other  the 
equivalent  of  the  word  'currency-'  For  some  centuries 
before  Christ  this  has  been,  in  its  general  features,  the 
circulating  medium  of  China.  Lai'ger  coins  of  the  same 
character  have  also  been  coined,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  China  has  had  no  gold  or  silver  coinage.  A  few 
attempts  to  coin  silver  Jiave  been  made  once  or  tiiico, 
but  they  have  been  failures.  Edkins  says  '  Arabian  trade 
brought  to  China  the  use  of  silver  by  weight,  as  European 
trade  at  a  later  period  brought  the  dollar.'  'A  thousand 
years  ago  the  people  in  Central  China  kept  their  accounts  in 
copper  cash,'  It  is  now  the  general  practice,  at  all  events 
in  the  South,  for  accounts  to  be  kept  in  silver— taels,  mace, 
candurins,  and  /('  (a  decimal  system :  ten  U  making  one 
candarin;  ten  candarins,  one  mace;  and  ten  mace,  one  tael) ; 
there  being  actually  no  such  coins  in  existence.  Paper  notes 
have  at  different  times  been  issued  by  the  Government,  and  in 
iter  times  by  private  firms.     They  have  been  much  in  use  in. 
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certain  parts  of  China— 
(iuvotes  a  whole  chapter 
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1  China  in  his  time.  The  Chinese  readily  uae  tlie 
Mexican,  and  other  dollars  are  also  used,- — half  a  century  ago 
Spanish  dollars  taking  the  place  that  the  Mexican  now  hold, 
but,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hongkong,  and  often 
there  as  well,  they  always  iveigh  thcin,  and  they  are  generally 
stamped,  with  tiie  exception  above-named,  as  they  pass 
through  the  hands  of  merchants  and  shop-keepers  till  they 
fall  into  pieces  and  become  what  is  kno^n  as  broken  silver, 
and  have  to  be  weighed,  as  each  transaction  takes  place,  to 
know  their  value.  For  this  purpose  a  small  money  scale  ii 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  everyone  going  shopping.  'ITib 
Japanese,  Hongkong,  and  Straits  Settlements  subsidiary 
coins,  such  as  the  five,  ten,  and  twenty  cent  pieces,  are 
also  much  in  cirgulatiou,  especially  in  Hongkong  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  mint  has  been 
established  at  Canton  from  which  copper  cash  and  silver 
coins — the  dollar,  lialf-dollar,  twenty,  ten.  and  five  cent 
pieces — ^are  issued.  This  mint  is  a  very  line  one.  and  in 
one  respect,  that  of  stamping  machines,  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Scotchman,  bnt 
iiU  tlie  other  officials  and  workmen  arc  natives.  The  ten  and 
twenty  cent  pieces  issued  by  this  mint  are  largely  in 
circulation  in  Hongkong,  though  not  now  received  at  the 
Oovomment  offices,  such  as  the  Post  Office,  &c., 

CUSTOMS,  IMPERIAL  MARITIME.— la  1833, 
owing  to  the  T-'ai  P'lng  rebels  capturing  Shangliai,  the 
collection  of  customs  duties  on  foreign  bottoms  entering  that 
port  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  as  a  temporary 
measure,  until  order  should  bo  restored;  but  what  waft 
intended  as  a  modus  vivend't  for  the  time  being,  proved  so  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  that  it  became  a  permanency,  and 
has  increased  with  the  extension  of  trade  and  the  opening  of 
new  treaty  ports  until  it  is  now  a  most  important  department 
with  a  large  and  eSlcient  staff  recruited  from  most  of  the 
European  nations,  though  the  English  are  in  the  majority. 
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The  following  is  the  personnel  of  the  pstablishraenl, — 
The  Inspeetor-Geiierat  is  at  the  head  of  all;  immediately 
below  him  are  the  Commissioners,  30  in  number,  who  are 
generally  in  charge  of  each  Custom-house.  They  are  assisted 
by  Deputy  Commissioners,  of  whom  there  are  -I  A- ;  the 
next  ranks  being  chief,  first,  second,  third,  and  fnurth 
assistants,  of  whom  there  are  136;  clerks  number  20.  Under 
the  heading  of  MisfcUnneotis  there  arc  15  names ;  and  there 
are  22  surgeons  connected  with  the  Customs,  who  have 
private  practice  as  well,  making  a  tntal  of  216  indoor-stnff, 
and  surgeons  22.  The  out-door  staff  numbers  392,  the 
ranks  being  Tide-surveyors,  Assistant  Tide -surveyors,  and 
Boat  officers;  Chief  Examiners,  Examiners,  and  Assistant 
Examiners ;  Tide-waiters,  and  Watchers,  'flic  entire  coast 
line  is  guarded  by  six  armed  cruisers  of  the  very  latest 
types,  built  in  England,  most  of  them  by  Armstrong, 
commanded  and  offieercd  by  Europeans  (4>8  in  number)  and 
manned  by  Chinese.  A  small  fleet  of  armed  launches  is  also 
employed.  The  lighthouses  also  on  the  China  const,  with 
the  exception  of  those  at  Hongkong  and  Macao,  owe  Iheir 
inception  and  maintenance  to  this  same  department.  There 
is  also  a  3Lirine  department  which  includes  the  Lighthouso 
and  Harbour  Departments  and  a  small  Educational  one, 
making  up  a  total  of  Foreigners  763,  and  Chinese  3,580.  or 
a  grand  total  of  4,349  altogether.  Tlie  nationality  of  the  in- 
door staff  is  as  follows  ;^tliere  are  about  170  British:  Fi-ench. 
(ierman  and  American  each  number  twenty  or  thereabouts  ; 
and  Italian,  Bussian,  Danish.  Portuguese,  Norwegian. 
Austrian,  Spanish,  Itutdi,  Belgian,  and  Hungarian  from 
six  downwards. 

About  £100.000  a  ye.iv  is  allowed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  for  the  support  and  up-keep  of  this  entire  service 
of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  The  patronage  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Inspector-General  whose  nomination  is  required 
for  appointment. 

Mr.  H,  N.  Lay  was  I  ho  former  Inspector-General,  but  he 
came  to  grief  in  1863  over  the  Shcrard  Osborne  fleet,  and 
[  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  has  conducted  the 
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B  and  multifarious  duties  connected  with  his  positiuit 
with  great  tact  and  ability,  winning  not  only  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Chinese  government,  but  that  of  the  mer- 
cantile community  in  China  as  well,  llie  receipts  of  a 
most  important  depai'tment  are  thus  handed  over  intaci 
to  the  Chinese,  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  aalariea 
necessarily  paid  to  the  foreign  employ t!s,  the  Chinese 
government  reaps  a  larger  benefit  from  it  than  it  would 
from  one  in  purely  native  hands,  so  difficult  is  it  for 
money  on'c  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  Mandarins  to  leave 
their  possesision  without  a  large  percentay:e  being  deducted 
for  the  benefit  of  each  one  who  has  to  do  with  it.  This 
revenue  U  likewise  honestly  collected,  a  thing  impossible 
of  accomplishment  were  natives  employed,  as  bribes  and 
presents  arc  in  continual  use  in  China.  Could  tliis  eame 
system  be  enlarged  ;ind  extended  to  the  collection  of  the 
whole  of  the  Customs  revenue  of  China,  it  would  prove 
of  incalcuhible  benefit  to  the  nation. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  establishment  of  tliis  Customs 
service  is  the  moral  lesson  it  gives  to  Chinese  officials,  and 
it  is  exerting  an  improving  influence  on  the  government 
system  of  keeping  accounts.  An  accuracy  and  care  is  now 
exercised  on  them,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  publica- 
tion quarterly  of  the  Foreign  Customs  accounts  ;  and  public 
accounts  '  are  now  frequently  printed  in  the  "  Peking 
Gazette,"  which  is  a  hopeful  novelty.' 


CrC/^E. —From  a  remote  antiquity  the  Chinese  have 
used  a  cycle  of  60  years.  This  sexagenary  cycle  is  formed 
of  two  sets  of  characters :  one  set  consisting  of  twelve  and 
the  other  of  ten,  which  are  combined  together  in  sets  of 
two.  I.e.,  each  year  of  the  sixty  is  represented  by  two 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  the  other  fifty-nine.  A 
sexagenary  division  also  existed  in  early  times  in  India. 

DECOUATIONS.—llaycra,  who  is  the  great  authority 
on  all  matters  connected  with  Government  titles,  &c.,  saya 
most  justly  that: — 


DECORATION,  117 

*  Although  rewards  for  distinguished  service,  or  marks  of  Imperial 
favour — the  conception  of  which  resembles  in  some  degree  that  af 
the  European  system  of  Royal  or  National  Orders  and  Medals  of 
Distinction — are  to  be  found  in  China,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an 
actual  Order  of  Merit,  approximating  to  the  European  type,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government,  o  o  o  o  isolated 
distinctions  have  indeed  been  conferred  in  China  on  foreigners  of 
various  nationalities,  principally  for  services  rendered  in  the  command 
of  the  drilled  troojw  during  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebellion,  and  subsequently 
in  the  collection  of  the  Customs'  revenue,  o  o  o  y^y^^  ^s  these  arc 
bestowed  for  the  most  part  by  provincial  authorities,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  any  established  rule  or  recognised  statutes,  such  as  are 
required  to  constitute  what  is  commonly  known  as  an  "Order,"  the 
badges  thus  conferred  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  a  real  value 
as  authentic  marks  of  distinction.' 

There  is,  however,  of  late  years  the  newly  established 
order,  in  its  various  grades,  reserved  solely  for  foreigners, 
namely,  the  order  of  the  Double  Dragon ;  it  is  divided  into 
five  grades,  the  first,  second  and  third  being  sub-divided 
into  three  classes.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  distinguished  and 
able  head  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  in  China,  has  the 
decoration  of  a  First  Class  of  the  Second  Division  of  this  order. 

The  purely  native  decorations  and  privileges  are  many 
in   number.     We  note  a  few  of  them  below: — 

The  Riding  Cape  or  Yellow  Riding  Jacket  (ma  kw'd), 
though  so  styled,  is  not  necessarily,  but  at  the  present  day  is 
generally,  of  that  colour.  It  is  only  worn  '  when  in  personal 
attendance  upon  the  sovereign,  in  the  field,  or  upon  journeys.' 
Only  two  Europeans  have  been  honoured  with  its  bestowal — 
General  Gordon  and  JI.  Giquel. 

Another  honorary  distinction,  conferred  upon  eminent 
public  functionaries,  is  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  ride 
on  horseback  *  for  some  distance  within  the  outer  gateways 
of  the  palace,  when  summoned  to  an  audience.' 

Another  class  of  distinctions  is  that  of  the  feather.  The 
feathers  allowed  are  those  of  the  peacock  and  the  crow.  They 
are  placed  in  the  back  of  the  hat  and  stick  out,  sloping 
downwards.  The  peacock  feathers  are  tliree-eyed,  double- 
eyed,  or  single-eyed.  The  first  is  conferred  on  Imperial 
princes,  *  nobles  of  the  higher  degrees,  or  for  the  most  signal 
military  achievements;'  the  second  is  reserved  for  lower 
officials  or  dignitaries ;    and  the  third  *  is  bestowed  as  aiv 
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ordinaiy  form  of  reward  for  public  service,  and  during  the 
last  few  dfcadcs  has  been  indiscriniiDatcly  obtainable  by 
purchase.'  The  Crow  Featlier  or  Blue  Plume  is  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  and  officials  of  the  sevenlh, 
ciglitli,  and  ninth  degrees  of  raulc  are  rewarded  by  it. 

The  Bfit'uTu  distinction,  derived  from  the  Manchu  word 
for  '  bravo,'  is  something  like  the  French  Legion  (Thonneur, 
'  and  is  confL-rrcd  solely  for  active  service  in  the  field.'  There 
is  no  outwai-d  sign  of  its  possession,  biit  tach  recipient  gets  a 
distinguishing  title  either  in  Manchu,  Mongolian,  or  Chinese, 
the  first  being  the  most  honourable.  The  title  given  for 
instance  might  be  '  Buturu  with  the  title  Magnanimous 
Brave.'  The  bestowal  of  the  title  gives  the  right  to  wear 
the  peacock's  feather,  though  the  brave  soldier  has  generally 
obtained  that  privilege  before.  Enhanced  allowances  aw 
also  the  result  of  the  Biit'uru,  when  on  active  servii^e. 
General  Mesny  is  the  only  European  who  has  obtained  this 
honour.  He  is  an  officer  in  the  Chinese  army,  and  it  was 
bestowed  on  him  for  services  in  the  province  of  Kwei-chow. 

Another  privilege  is  the  Manchu  one  of  havinjj  the 
sword-scabbard  covered  with  yelloiv  baik  from  the  Hohjiiia 
jiy-jmoxt — a  tree  belonging  to  the  acacite  family.  The 
seventh  prince,  on  the  accession  of  the  present  Emjieror, 
had  this  bestowed  on  him. 

Another  honour  granted  is  "the  permission  to  us« 
scarlet  or  purple  reins  when  riding  *  *  *  on  horseback 
*  •  *  and  to  use  the  same  colour  for  the  props  of  the 
sedan-chair.'  These  privileges  '  were  belieied  to  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  Imperial  family,'  but  the  Viceroy  Li  hnA 
had  them  bestowed  on  him.  Another  honour  bestowed  on 
the  same  high  official  is  a  robe  made  of  throat-skins  of 
sables  sent  as  a  birthday  present  to  him  by  tlie  Empress 
Dowager;  special  permission  from  the  throne  is  required 
for  the  wearing  of  such. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  two 
distinctions  conferred  on  Sir  Robert  Hart : — The  Inspector- 
General  'will  iiowever  receive  a  piece  of  silk  with  the  names 
of  his  tlirec  ancestors  inscribed  thereupon  in  five  colours. 
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This  is  a  higher  honour  than  the  yellow  jacket,'  Another 
«pocial  decree  also  '  conferred  buttons  of  the  first  rank '  on 
his  immediate  three  ancestors  'for  his  able  administration 
of  the  Customs.' 

The  title  of "  Instructor  of  the  Emperor '  is  a  postlmmoue 
one,  and  it  is  said  '  is  never  given  a  ni:m  in  his  lifetime,  and 
only  to  the  most  distinguished  officers  after  death.'  The 
great  Tseng  Kuo-chuan,  deceased,  and  his  brother  liad  it: 
'  it  is  unprecedented  in  history  that  two  brothers  should  be 
so  honoured.' 

Among  the  honours  conferred  upon  the  late  energetic 
Admiral  (and  General)  Fong  by  the  throne  was  the  order  of 
the  Yellow  Flag — ■*  an  honour  possessed  only  by  some  half- 
dozen  recipients  in  the  whole  Empire.  It  carried  with  it 
the  despotic  power  to  order  the  execution  of  any  subject,  if 
of  subordinate  rank,  without  reference  to  Peking.' 

IlBdbri-enmm/tndeil, — 'Ordro  dil  Doublp  Drnson '  ponlnine  tlio  rlwii- 
meiiU  ruJntkK  to  the  FsUililiahuieut  ol  ChU  urUpr,  ami  LllitalmtioTiii  »nd 
desoriptiuna  uI  the  d  ecu  rations 

DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION.-The  Chinese  believe 
that  machicss  and  many  forma  of  disease  are  due  to  possession 
by  evil  spirits. 

The  idea  of  evil  spirits  and  their  wicked  machinations 
pervades  the  whole  of  Chinese  society:  it  crops  uji  in  all 
sorts  of  unexpected  places,  and  permeates  and  pervades  their 
n'hole  round  of  existence.  Does  a  parent's  love  go  out 
towards  some  little  child,  and,  as  year  by  year  goes  by, 
iucveaso  in  strength,  until  suddenly  some  disease  takes  the 
little  darling  away  from  the  home  it  has  made  bright  and 
happy — -Then  the  miserable  solace  the  bereaved  parents 
have,  is  that  it  was  not  a  proper  child  of  their  own  at  all, 
but  some  spiteful  spirit,  that,  after  ingratiating  itself  into 
their  affections,  ruins  all  their  ftind  hopes,  and  dashes  their 
anticipations  of  future  bliss  by  suddenly  shomng  itself  in 
its  true  colours  in  returning  whence  it  came. 

Some  twenty  years  since  some  most  curious  instances  of 
apparent  demoniacal  possession  forced  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  the  missionaries  and  their  native  assistants  in 
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the  South  of  China,  bearing  eeemingly  a  close  analogy  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
Some  of  the  native  preachers  treated  these  cases  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Apostles  did,  and  in  several  instances  with 
marked  results  of  improvement. 

At  Foochoiv,  according  to  Doolittle,  yellow  paper  charms 
are  used,  with  different  devices  on  them,  in  a  number  of 
various  ways,  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  when  sickness 
ia  believed  to  be  caused  by  an  evil  spirit ;  and,  in  the  same 
part  of  tlic  country,  whips  made  of  branches  of  the  peach  or 
willow,  or  a  scourge,  made,  in  the  shape  of  a  snake,  out  of 
hemp,  are  employed  to  beat  the  bed,  and  drive"  away  the 
evil  spirit. 

There  are  several  dilferent  kinds  of  demoniacal  possession 
according  to  tho  Chinese.  There  is,  first,  the  possession  of  the 
body  produced  by  demons,  who  are  capable  of  inducing  any 
of  tho  ordinary  diseases  to  which  Hesh  is  heir  in  China. 
Vows  and  offerings  to  the  gods  arc  the  remedies  for  those  who 
suffer  thus  involimtarily.  Th"  next  form  is  more  serious, 
for  the  demon  in  this  class  is  supposed  to  actually  dwell 
within  the  possessed,  whose  case  is,  however,  diagnosed 
by  the  sapient  (t)  Chinese  as  being  different  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  lunatic,  Donnys  in  his  'Folklore  of  China.'  quoting 
from  an  Article  by  Mr.  Gardner,  treats  at  some  length  of 
these,  and  his  account  tallies  in  several  respects  with  those 
given  in  the  Bible  of  the  demoniacs  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.  A  still  worse  case  is  that  of  those  who,  thus 
possessed,  yield  to  the  demon,  the  consequence  being  that 
on  their  worship  of  him  riches  flow  in.  but,  notwithstanding 
all,  ill-luck,  in  the  way  of  retributive  justice,  follows  such  ; 
and  the  ill-gotten  gains  take  to  themselves  wings  and  flee 
away.  There  are  besides  'devil-dancers'  or  spiritual  media, 
who  profess  to  be  possessed,  going  into  '  a  sort  of  ecstatic 
frenzy,  and,  when  in  this  state,  they  answer  questions  as  to 
the  disease  and  remedies  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  those 
on  whose  behalf  they  are  consulted.'  They  also  believe 
in  demons,  who,  to  all  outward  appearance,  are  mortals, 
and  who  are  missionaries  from  the  nether  world  to  warn 
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mankind  amungst  wKorn  they  live  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  indulgence  iu  wroiij,'-doing. 

China  would  appear  to  present  a  better  field  for  the 
manifestation  of  such  delusions,  as  the  people  are  so 
ignorant  and  superstitious  and  are  naturally  susceptible. 
'Many  of  these  cases  of  possession  are,  doubtlcsa,  due  to 
suggestion.  Persons  of  susceptible  temperament,  seeing 
or  hearing  of  others  so  afflicted,  are  tempted  to  worry  or 
annoy  their  friends,  and  are  carried  away  and  fiightenod 
by  their  own  emotions  into  an  hysterical  state  bordering 
on  actual  mania.'  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  are  probably 
due  to  mania,  dementia,  and  hysteria. 

Story  after  story  might  be  given  under  these  different 
beads,  as  well  as  of  superstitions  about  foxes,  which  last 
prevails  more  in  the  North  than  in  the  South  of  China,  but 
for  the  latter  sec  the  article  on  Fairy  Tales. 

JlnaU  nwcwiwrNrfrrf.— DcnnjVs  ■  Fnlklure  nf  Cliinii,'  ("'hap.  R, '  Cbinngp, 
fieonrdpf.'  .Inn.-l'ch.  ISSI,  |i.  I'!.  ■  f'hincnc  and  JftiiniieiiB  R^jiiwitory.'  3eii- 
teinlMn  3tA,  ]S<>S.  Uaoliulu'i  '  (tdcial  LJfe  of  the  Cliin^Eo.'  G<Ip«'i>  'Slmnfnt 
fittniw  rruin  n  ihineim  }4tu>lli>,'  Viil.  },  pp.  35.  2<i,  111? ;  Vol.  2,  p.  900. 
11»«  Chinpac,  their  PreseDt  nnii  Firtura :  Mwliual,  I'oliticiil,  and  Social,'  by 
~    Cultmftil,  Jr.,  M.n.,  I'P'  UU-IBl. 

DIALECTS. — -When  one  travels  on  the  continent  of 
trope  one  expects,  evciy  few  hundred  miles,  to  find  a 
different  language  spoken  ;  but  because  an  extent  of  country 
larger  than  Europe  is  all  part  of  one  empire,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  one  language  (the  Chinese)  is  spoken  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  Chinese 
that  is  spoken  in  Peking,  as  well  as  in  Canton,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shanghai,  Fouchow,  and 
Amoy  as  well,  all  speak  Chinese,  but  it  is  also  true  th.it  not 
one  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  of  those  places  could  under- 
stand those  from  the  others  any  more  than  a  Ijjndoner  could 
a  Berliner,  or  a  Parisian  a  Dutchman,  or  a  Spaniard  an 
Italian.  It  might  convey  a  livelier  sense  of  the  difference  to 
suppose  that  the  speech  in  Liverpool  was  as  different  from 
that  in  London  as  one  European  language  is  from  another. 
so  that  any  merchants  from  London,  who  settled  in  Liverpool, 
would  have  to  learn  tlie  language  of  the  people  of  that  city, 
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and,  before  doing  so,  would  be  s 


in  a  strange  land  as 
far  as  the  speech  was  concerned.  Again,  suppose  that  Gaelic 
was  the  speech  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  a  native  of  those 
■cities,  settling  in  London,  would  find  that,  to  be  understood, 
he  liad  to  pick  up  the  language  of  the  South  of  England. 
Again,  let  Welsh  be  the  only  language  spoken  in  the 
principality,  a  Welshman  would  then  not  be  understood  in 
York,  or  anywhere  else  in  England  or  Scotland. 

Such,  then,  represents  the  position  of  the  Chinaman  m 
his  own  land,  for  different  so-called  dialects  are  Spoken  in  it. 
It  is  a  pity  that  they  have  received  this  name,  for  it  gives 
such  a  wrong  impression  as  to  their  range,  the  number  of 
people  that  speak  them,  and  the  very  great  difference  that 
■exists  between  them. 

As  the  Itimentod  and  talented  Carstairs  Douglas  says  in 
speaking  of  one  of  them: — 'But  such  words  as  "Dialect" 
or  "Colloquial"  give  an  erroneous  conception  of  its  nature. 
It  is  not  a  mere  colloquial  dialect  ot patois;  it  is  spokcu  by 
the  highest  ranks  just  aa  by  the  common  people,  by  the  most 
learned  just  as  by  the  most  ignorant;  learned  men  indeed 
add  a  few  polite  or  pedantic  phrases,  but  these  arc  more 
excrescences  (and  even  they  are  pronounced  according  to  the ' 
so-called  dialect  of  that  part  of  the  country)  "while  the  main 
body  and  staple  of  the  sjioken  language  of  the  most  refined 
and  learned  classes  is  the  same  as  that  of  coolies,  labouvei-s, 
and  boatmen.  Nor  dues  the  term  '■dialect"  convey  anything 
like  a  correct  idea  of  its  distinctive  character:  it  is  no  more 
-tlialcctic  variety  of  some  otlier  language;  it  is  a  distinct 
language,  one  of  the  many  and  widely  differing  languages 
which  divide  among  them  the  soil  of  China.  *  *  *  » 
They  are  cognate  languages  bearing  to  each  a  relation 
similar  to  that  which  subsists  between  the  Arabic,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Semitic  family;  or  again  between  English,  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  &c.' 

To  generalise  then,  there  arc  throughout  China  the 
following  main  divisions  of  speech,  or  languages,  generally 
called  dialects.      We  arrange  them  with  some  attempt  at 


relative  age,  >ji 
^i^them : — 
^^^^L     1.     The  Caiitoiiosc. 
^^B    2.       „    U^iMcu. 
^^V     3.       „    Amny. 
'  4.       .,    Swatow, 


atcr  or  less  remiiins  of  r 


5.  The  Huiiiaueso. 

6.  „    Shanghai. 

7.  „    Ningpo. 

8.  .,    Mandarin. 


(Ill  the  Straits  Settlements  No.  2  is  knuwn  as  the  Khch. 
No.  4  as  Ti'ii  chfii,  and  No.  it  as  Ilylam.  in  this  pronunciation 
following  that  of  the  Bwatow  and  Ainoy  people). 

JIandiirin  and  its  cngnate  branches  being  the  youngest,  it 
will  thus  bo  seen  that  another  fallacy,  viz.,  that  Mandarin  ia 
the  language  of  China,  and  the  others  dialects  of  it,  is  unten- 
Jible.  Cantonese  being  more  akin  to  the  ancient  language  of 
China  (spoken  nbout  3,000  ycar3  ago)  than  the  Mandarin, 
while  the  Hakkaalsocontainstracesof  a  high  antiquity,  and  is 
supposed  to  mark  ii  period  long  anterior  to  that  represented 
by  Mandarin,  but.  in  some  respects,  subsequent  to  that  period 
of  which  the  Cantonese  rontains  remains,  allhoiigh,  in  other 
points  it  has  traces  of  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high,  an 
antiquity.  This  is  true  also  to  some  extent  of  Swatow, 
Ami>y,  and  Shanghai,  ;is  welt  probably  as  uf  others;  so  that 
it  may  rather  bo  said  that  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
South'East  of  China  have  traces  of  the  ancient  speech, 
whereas  the  Mandarin  is  modern  ;  in  fact,  one  appears  to  have 
'Hlemcnts  in  it  which  seem  to  be  remnants  of  a  dialect  of 
greater  antiquity  than  even  the'  Cantonese  'can  boost  of.' 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  grand  divisions,  we  have 
further  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  besides  these  main 
divisions,  there  are  lesser  ones,  into  which  they  aiv  sub-divided, 
for  which,  if  we  give  tho  main  divisions  tho  name  of 
languages,  we  have  the  more  fitting  terra  of  dialects;  for,  to 
adapt  what  we  wrote  some  years  since  in  '  Cantonese  Made 
Easy,'  they  have  their  real  dialects,  some  of  which  are  spoken 
by  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  natives, 
and  which,  if  they  were  spoken  by  the  inliabitants  of  some 
insignificant  group  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific  with  only  a  tithe 
of  the  popuhitiou,  would  be  honoured  by  the  name  of 
^languages.     We  quote  again  from  a  monograph  by  ourselves 
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(on  tlio  San-wiii  Dialect) :- — At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
arc  wheels  within  wheels  in  the  matter  of  ihese  Chinese 
dialects ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dialect  of  one  district  is  not  one 
homogeneous  whole,  lliough  the  district  may  be  so  small  as 
geographically  to  equal  in  square  miles  a  few  English  counties 
only.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  there  is  scojie  for 
a  considerable  variation  without  tliis  variation  being  so 
marked  as  to  become  a  separate  dialect  or  sub^lialect, 
Considerable  changes  can  thus  be  rung,  while  yet  the  changes 
ai'o  not  80  great  as  to  p\it  ihe  dialect  or  sub-dialect  onl  of 
harmony  with  the  general  characteristics  of  the  particular 
dialect  or  language  of  which  it  is  a  branch.  Every  now  and 
then  one  comes  across  villages  and  towns  irbich  seem 
almost  a  law  to  themselves  as  to  their  speech  ;  for  all  tho 
peculiarities  of  the  district  are  so  accentuated,  and  so  many 
new  varietios  of  pronunciation  introduced,  new  idioms  and 
words  used,  as  wtll  as  a  difference  in  the  tones  employed, 
as  to  result  in  a  lingo  more  or  less  unintelligible,  even  to 
inhabitants  of  the  same  district,  and  forming  a  perfect  jargon 
of  unmeaning  sounds  to  a  stranger  to  that  part  of  the  country- 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ramifications  are  numerous, 
for  after  the  division  of  dialects  pro[»or,  are  the  lesser  divisions 
of  sub-dialects,  variations,  and  local  patois.  The  most  minute 
divisions  of  all  are  those  which  present  a  curious  spectacle 
when  found  to  exist  iu  a  city  itself,  as,  for  instance,  there 
are  two  or  ihrec  of  these  minute  sub-divisious  found  in 
the  city  of  Canton,  with  a  population  estimated  sometimes 
at  a  million.  It  is  as  if  about  half-a-doiten  or  more  different 
minute  divisions  of  English  wore  to  bo  found  in  London  : 
tho  inhabitants  of  that  city  south  of  the  Thames  having 
certain  peculiarities  which  would  murk  them  out  as  tUfferent 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  London,  while  the  West  End,  the 
City  ilseU',  the  East  End,  and,  not  to  carry  tho  comparison 
any  further,  half-a-dozcu  other  districts  of  London  would 
each  have  some  i'ew  local  peculiarities  of  pronunciation 
distinguishing  them  from  tho  rest  of  London, 

The     above     will    help     to    explode    another    fallacy, 
that  if  a  man  knows   one  of  the  so-called  dialects,  sudk 
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for  instance  as  Cantonese,  he  is  then  perfect  roaster  of  oil 
that  may  be  said  by  people  speaking  that  language.  The 
real  facts  of  the  case  iviil  be  better  understood  if  one  instances 
the  bewildLTment  of  a  cockney,  if  landed  amongst  a,  crowd 
of  Yorkshircmen,  speaking  the  Yorkshire  dialect  in  its 
broadest. 

So  many  are  the  changes  in  the  language  in  China,  that 
it  may  be  said  that  every  hundred  miles  the  language  differs 
to  a  more  or  loss  material  extent — in  some  places  it  does  so 
everytwenty  miles— and  arough  estimate  has  bfen  miule  that 
there  arc  as  many  dialects  in  China  us  there  arc  days  in  the 
year.  The  word  China,  when  applied  geographicaily,  covers 
such  an  aggregate  of  country,  tliat  practically  a  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  languages  uf  China  is  sufficient  to  c;trry  one 
over  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles,  though,  when  it  comes 
to  a  minute  and  accurate  knowlege  of  all  that  is  said,  much 
is  left  to  bo  desired,  and  ludicrous  mistakes  occur. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  have  some  general  idea, 
imperfect  though  it  must  necessarily  be,  of  the  range  of 
the  different  langiiagei,  and  some  of  the  more  important 
ilialccts.  To  begin  then  with  Mandarin,  as  being  the  most 
wide-spread  :  It  is  the  spowli,  in  one  form  or  another,  in 
fourteen  or  fifteen  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which 
China  is  divided.  Mandarin  is  ■  divided  into  the  northern 
and  southern.  The  standard  dialect  of  the  former  being 
Pekingese,  owing  to  the  acoident  of  Peking  being  the  seat 
of  the  Central  Government,  while  Nankingese  holds  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  the  southern  division.  A 
third  marked  variety  is  that  of  Western  China,  which  has 
its  centre  in  Ching-tu  in  the  Sz-chuaii  province,  Besides 
these,  there  arc  a  number  of  smaller  divisions,  such  as 
the  Unnkow;  but,  amidst  nil  these  varieties,  there  appears 
to  be  a  better  chance  of  one  being  understood  through  a 
mucli  mder  extent  of  country  in  that  part  of  the  empire, 
where  Mandarin  is  spoken  as  the  laiiijuago  of  the  people, 
than  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Cliina.  Taking  the 
population  ijf  China  as  300,000,000,  say  300.000,000 
)  Atandarin  speaking.     This  is,  of  course,  a  mere  rough 
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estimate,  and,  to  be  accurate,  would  require  a  conGiderable 
amount  of  ndjustmcnt,  as  t)iere  are  large  Uakka  speaking 
communities  amongst  them,  while  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  Mandarin  speaking  people  amongst  some  of  the  other 
provinces.  In  the  city  of  Canton  alone  there  arc  100,000 
Mandarin  speakers.  All  high  officials  require  a  knowledge 
of  Mandarin,  those  who  do  not  kooic  it  have  therefore  to 
learn  it,  and  the  cuiisequence  is  that  almost  all  who  aspire 
to  office,  or  to  come  in  contact  with  official  life,  acquire  it 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Many  of  the  plays  put  on 
the  stage  arc  in  Southern  Mandarin,  consequently  ardent 
play-goers  have  a  more  or  less  smattering  of  that  variety 
of  it. 

The  other  languages  of  China  are  spoken  by  smaller 
populations,  but  by  still  large  enough  ones  to  command 
respect.  For  example,  the  people  who  speak  Cantonese,  in 
some  form  or  another,  number  20,000,000,  a  population 
falling  not  fur  short  of  that  of  Italy.  This  language  is  in 
use  throughout  the  larger  part  of  the  Kwang-tung  or  Canton 
province;  one  authority  considers  that  12,000,000  speak  it 
there.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the 
people  of  the  province  speak  Hakka,  while  Jn  the  north-east 
of  the  same  proWnce  tliere  is  a  considerable  population 
speaking  the  Swatow  and  its  variations.  The  Cantonese 
speakers  then  arc  in  the  majority,  but  they  are  not  confined 
to  this  province,  for  in  the  next,  the  Kwong-si,  it  is  also 
largely  spoken,  especially  in  the  South,  some  of  it  being 
of  a  comparatively  pui'o  type,  wliile  in  other  pai'ta  it  is 
mixed  with  Mandarin. 

It  ia  impossible,  without  writins;  a  book  specially 
dealing  with  the  subject,  to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
dialects  coming  under  each  aoparate  language.  The  foUoiving 
short  notice  of  some  of  them  in  Cantonese  may  give  an  idea 
of  what  may  be  expected  to  be  found  under  each  grand 
division.  The  Cantonese  has  numerous  dialects  and  groups 
of  dialects.  One  group  consists  of  the  San-wili,  San-uin^, 
Yau-ping  and  Hoi-p'ing,  a  most  peculiar  class  of  dialects 
containing    much     that     is    very    difTerent    from    the    pure 
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Cantonese,  and  any  one  of  which,  when  spoken  in  all  its 
broadness,  is  to  a  great  extent  difficult  of  comprehension. 
Another  group  consists  of  the  Tung-kwilM,  San-on,  Pok-lo, 
and  Tsang-sheng  dialects.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  dialects,  such  as  tlie  Hiiug-shun,  or  Macao,  the 
Shun-tuk,  the  Shiii-hing  and  others  too  numerous  to  menlion, 
each  district  having  more  or  less  differences  which  segregate 
it  and  its  inhabitants  to  ;i  greater  or  lesser  extent  from  the 
neighbouring  districts.  It  must  be  remembered  that  each 
of  those  dialects  hare,  iis  has  already  been  said,  smaller 
divisions  or  sub-division'*.  For  example,  the  San-wui  dialect 
may  be  divided  int^t  three,  wliilst,  besides  this  thveo-fold 
division,  there  are  numerous  smaller  divisions  still.  The 
Tamifioitions  arc  most  minute;  not  only  are  there  several 
slight  variations  in  one  city  or  even  in  one  town;  not  only 
does  the  speech  of  the  boat-people  differ  from  those  on  the 
land;  not  only  is  there  baby-talk;  but  there  are  even  certain 
■words,  which  are  used  by  women  and  never  by  men— ir^ 
fact  the  men  would  be  laughed  at  if  they  used  them. 

"With  reg;ird  to  the  Hakka,  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  such  differences  between  the  speech  of  those  living  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,,  in  Kwong-tung  at  least,  as 
there  is  among  the  Cantonese.  To  mention  some  of  these 
Uakka  dialects,  there  are  the  Ka-ying-chau,  the  Sun-on,  the 
ChoTig-Iok,  and  others.  Again,  with  regard  to  this  language, 
wo  have  constantly  been  met  with  the  supposition  that  a 
knowledge  of  Hakka  means  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hakka 
in  all  its  dialects.  The  difference  is  still  sufficiently  marked 
to  confuse  one  considerably,  until  familiarity  with  speakers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  overcomes  the  difficulty. 
In  the  Clinton  Province  alone  not  a  few  millions  speak  this 
language,  roughly  estimated  at  say  about  tho  population  of 
Portugal  and  all  her  Colonies  combined,  perhaps  about  four 
millions  says  one  authority,  but  this  same  curious  people  arc 
found  in  other  provinces  as  well:  at  present  there  is  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  number  ns  a  whtile. 

The  nest  so-called  dialect  up  the  coast  is  that  of  the 
Swatow  and  neighbouring  districts,  which  is  spoken  by  some 
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millions,  perhaps  three,  in  one  or  other  of  its  variallona  or 
dialects,  such  for  example  as  the  Hoi-fuag,  Luk-fung,  &c. 

Next  after  this  comes  the  Amoy,  which  has  about  the 
same  affioity  to  the  Swatow  t]iat  Spanish  bears  to  Portuguese, 
There  are  numerous  dialects  of  it,  and  it  is  spoken  by  a  large 
population  of  say  9,000,000  or  so — a  larger  population  than 
that  of  Belgium  and  Ireland  combined.  Again,  furtlier  up 
the  coast,  but  still  in  the  same  province,  is  the  Foochow;  it  is 
spoken  throughout  an  extent  of  country  of  approximately 
130  miles  by  270,  and  by  a  population  of  5,000,000,  consider- 
ably more  than  that  of  Sweden  Kpread  over  a  larger  extent 
of  country  than  Wales.  Like  all  the  others,  it  has  variations. 
Of  it,  as  spoken  a  few  hundred  miles  Inland,  a  writer  says:— 
'  But  what  a  Babel  of  tongues  and  dialects  there  is  among 
those  wild  mountaineers!  A  iiath-c  can  hardly  pass  the 
limits  of  his  own  village  but  liis  speech  will  betray  him.' 
This  Is,  of  course,  what  one  would  expect  in  such  a  moun- 
tainous district;  the  country  which  the  Mandarin  occupies 
is,  much  of  It,  of  a  more  level  tj-pe. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  languages  of  Shanghai  and 
Ningpo,  and  others  less  well  known  to  the  foreigner,  and 
consequently  whose  divisions  into  dialects  have  been  less 
studied. 

The  Hainauesc  is  spoken  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  where 
numerous  other  sppcches  are  in  use,  Hainanese  being,  however, 
the  liitffti't  frnnc'i;  it  has  also  iiumei-ous  variations,  tho 
dialect  of  Klung-chau  being  the  standard.  It  is  allied  to  the 
Amoy  and  Swatow,  but  is  very  different  in  some  respects, 
having  some  peculiarities,  incident  also  to  the  Japanese,  in 
the  change  of  letters  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  It  is 
spoken  by  three  millions  of  people,  being  used  in  the 
Luichow  peninsular. 

The  number  of  syllables  in  S' 
of  China  are  as  follows  :— 

I.  Amoy,  846.  I 

3.  Cantonese,  780. 

3.  Koochow,  7S6,  I 

4.  Hakka,  700. 

5.  Hankow,  31G. 

6.  Ningpo,  444.  I 


e  of  the  different  speech^^H 

7.  Pekingese,  433.  ^^^| 

i.  blianghai,  6O0.  ^^H 

).  674.  ^H 

L.  Vangchow,  41;.  ^^H 
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'Between  the  dialects  of  Peking,  Hankow,  Sz-Ch'uan, 
Tangchow,  Canton,  Hakka,  Foochoiv,  Wenchow,  andNingpo, 

*  •  •  there  is  complete  homogeneity;  anti  though  the 
variations  between  this  and  that  dialect  are  often  greater 

•  •  •  than  the  differences  between  Portuguese  and 
French  {as  one  extreme),  and  no  greater  than  between 
Flemish  and  Dutch  (as  another  extreme),  yet  the  rigid 
adherence  of  all  to  theoretical  standards  is  more  perfect  than 
in  the  European  languages  or  dialects,' 

The  ao-callcd  dialects  are.  however,  in  many  respects  as 
different  as  one  Enropean  language  from  another.  These 
differences  are  partly  due  to  climatic  and  telluric  influences, 
individual  and  local  peculiarities  of  utterance  which  have 
been  perpetuated,  and  the  effects  of  succeeding  waves  of 
migration  from  different  parts ;  possibly  tjie  influence  of 
preceding  residents,  as  well  as  other  more  obscure  causes, 
ha\e  also  been  responsible  to  some  extent.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  difference  in  languages  or  dialects  can  be 
seen,  but  the  whole  subject  is  one  that  would  repay  study. 
We  may  here  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  causes :  the 
mixture  of  people  speaking  different  dialects  produces  a  new 
form ;  old  forms  are  retained  in  one  dialect,  while  other 
dialects  may  discard  these  and  retain  others ;  localisms  are 
perpetuated,  and  new  terras  are  sometimes  brought  back  by 
those  who  have  been  in  other  districts  and  find  a  permauent 
home  away  from  their  original  habitat;  migrations  take 
place  from,  and  to  different  parts  of,  the  coimtrj-,  bo  that 
districts  wide  apart  arc  more  similar  in  their  speech  than 
the  intermediate  country  is  to  one  or  the  other,  '  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  corruption  of  old  Chinese  into  the 
modern  '■Mandarin"  dialects  was  caused  chiefly  by  the 
immense  admixture  of  Tartar  and  Thibetan  blood  during 
the  period  300-000  A.D.' 

It  is  a  dream  of  some  Chinese  to  introduce  a  uniform 
language  in  place  of  the  numerous  ao-called  dialects  that  exist 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  About  200 
years  ago  the  Emperor  Kdng  Hi  caused  schools  to  be 
established  in  Canton,  and  elsewhere,  for  this  purpose.     We 
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queatiun  if  the  result  the  achcme  was  meant  to  nccotnplish  is 
much  nearer  fulfilment  now  thiin  at  that  time.  In  the  future, 
doubtless,  it  ivill  be  brought  about  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  but  by  other  means  than  that,  for  there  is  but  Utile 
reasonable  doubt  that  when  the  railway  shall  have  drawn  the 
distant  parts  of  Chiua  together  by  the  meshes  of  its  network, 
the  unification  of  the  lauguage  will  proceed  with  more  rapid 
strides,  as  the  nation  by  it,  and  other  means  dependent  upon 
and  accelerated  by  it,  becomes  welded  into  a  honiogcjicous 
whole, 

What  then  will  be  the  speech  that  will  succeed  tu  thia 
confusion  of  tongues  in  China?  Wo  believe  if  China 
continues  as  one  empire  in  the  future  the  result  will  i 
probably  be  that  in  the  course  of  time  (it  may  take 
centuries  to  aecompliBh  it)  one  language  will  gradually 
either  take  the  place  of  the  others,  or  that  the  others  will, 
modifying  the  one,  then  give  place  to  a  new  language, 
which  will  perhaps  euntain  the  best  features  of  all,  and  be  aa 
advance  on  any  noiv  spoken,  The  language  that  bids  fair  to 
take  this  prominent  position  in  the  future  would  seem  to  be 
the  Mandarin,  at  all  events  it  stands  as  good  a  chance  as  any, 
if  not  a  better  than  man}',  of  taking  this  enviable  position. 

Bunlu  rrritniirndril. — Numerous  articlea  hnvL-  ai;|ienJ"ed  in  the  '  ChtU 
Review '  and  'Missionary  Itecorder,'  (iniuriK*'  wliith  iiiiiybe  inslnnued  tltoM     i 
by  K,  It,  I'urker,  by  Don,  and  by  tlie  present  writer.    Also  Bee  the  '  PUlo- 
logical  Easay'  by  E.  H.  Pnrker  in  Ciles's  new  'Chineae-Euglish  Djctionaij* 
just  published  na  tliis  is  piwsiiii;  tlirouftli  tta«  prcsij.  I 

DIVORCE. — There  are  seven  reasons  for  whicb, 
according  to  Chinese  law,  a  man  may  divorce  his  mfe: 
they  are  barrenness,  lasciviousness,  jealousy,  talkativeness, 
thievery,  disobedience  to  her  husband's  parents,  and  leprosy. 
These  seem  sweeping  enough  in  all  conscience ;  and  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Chinese,  it  would 
eeem  simple  enough  for  a  man  to  bring  bis  wife  to  book  under 
one  or  other  of  these,  and  rid  himself  of  an  uncongenial 
companion,  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  practice.  The  wife's 
relations  have  to  be  considered  in  the  matter;  and  again,  if 
she  have  no  parents,  she  cannot  be  put  away,  as  they  arc 
not  living  to  receive  her  back  again;  further,  for  the  lesser 
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offences,  he  cannot  put  lier  away  if  ho  be  in  mourning  fur 
a  parent ,'  and,  yet  again,  it  is  much  simpler  for  a  Chinese, 
(and  causes  much  less  itl-feeling  to  all  parties  concerned) 
in  case  no  son  is  born  to  him,  to  take  a  concubine  or 
secondary  wife  (not  a  second  wife  except  by  courtesy,  for 
a  Chinese  has  only  one  legal  wife,  see  Article  on  Marriage) 
and  increase  the  number,  one  after  the  other,  until  he 
obtains  the  longed-for  heir  or  future  worshipper  at  the 
family  tombs,  or  failing  this  ho  may  adopt  a  sou  {see 
Article  on  Adoption),  All  these  different  expedients  and 
restrictions  nullify,  or  render  unnecessary,  the  provisions  as 
to  divorce,  which,  like  everything  Chinese,  is  theoretically 
easy  of  accomplishment,  but  in  practice  is  something 
very  different.  Statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  China, 
and,  when  obtained,  are  %Try  unreliable,  owing  to  the 
inexactitude  of  the  Chinese  mind — one  of  their  most  common 
characteristics.  No  statistics,  us  far  as  the  author  is  aware, 
are  obtainable  on  this  particular  subject;  but,  judging  from 
a  long,  residence  amongst  the  people,  he  would  say  that 
divorce  is  not  any  oftener  resorted  to  than  in  England, 
probably  less  often. 

Besides  what  has  been  said  above,  a  married  couple 
may  mutually  agree  to  separate;  again,  by  law,  a  husband 
is  liable  to  be  punished  if  his  wife  is  convicted  of  adultery, 
and  he  does  not  put  her  away.  But  there  is  as  high  a 
standard  of  chastity  among  many  classes  of  Chinese  married 
women  as  there  is  among  women  of  the  West,  and  such  a 
rule  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  at  least,  does  not 
often  require  application. 

This  is  the  law  and  custom  as  between  husband  and 
wife.  It  is  very  different,  however,  when  the  wife  has  to 
comphiin  of  lier  husband.  She  has  then  practically  no 
redress,  nor  any  safeguards  (unless  he  break  her  bones,  when 
he  is  amenable  to  taw),  except  the  small  and  uncertain 
modicum  of  public  opinion,  which  may  keep  her  husband 
from  transgressing  too  much,  or  better  still,  the  punishment 
which  his  wife's  family  wilt  take  in  hand  should  he  act  so 

B  to  bring  disgrace  on  them. 
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The  case  is  quite  different  with  tho  so-called  secondary 
wives.  They  are  not  a  man's  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  law, 
that  ia  to  say  they  do  not  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
wives,  though  recognised  as  concubines,  for  there  is  only  ono 
firat  legitimate  wife;  and  a  man  is  free  to  dismiss  tltcse 
concubines  from  his  bed  and  board  and  treat  them  in  a  way 
he  would  not  dare  to  act  towards  his  first  wife  {though  a  tnfto 
may  be  cruel  enough  to  her  in  China,  as  well  as  in  England,  if 
he  choose).  This  treatment  may  be  modified  more  or  less  by 
the  prospective  counteraction  of  the  so-called  wife's  relations 
and  by  her  social  position,  presuming  she  has  any.  If  she 
has  none,  or  if  her  position  is  of  no  account,  as  is  more  than 
likely  often  to  be  the  case  with  a  secondary  wife,  beggary  or 
prostitution  stares  her  in  the  face,  unless  she  is  fortunate 
enough  to  enter  another  family  in  a  similar  position. 


Status   of  Wimien   in   rhina.'   by  Bw. 

K.  FiilBT,   Dr.  Theul.     MusL  l>ool 

is  OH  China  also  contain  lonper  or  shorMr 

(isragrai-hs   on    the    siimu     xiibjai 

:t;    see  for  example,  Waiiams's  'Middle 

Kiiitjilom '  sod  Gray's  '  China.' 

Dfl-IGO.V.— The  dragon  is  the  Imperial  emblem  of 
China — the  crahlom  of  Imperial  power — and  is  symbolical  of 
what  pertains  to  the  Emperor;  his  person  is  called  *the 
dragon's  person ':  his  countenance,  "the  dragon's  face';  hia 
eye,  'the  dragon's  eye';  his  hands  are  'the  dragon's  claws'; 
his  slee\"e, '  the  dragon's  sleeve ' ;  his  children  are  '  the  dragon's 
seed';  his  pen,  (that  ia  the  Emperor's  autograph)  'the 
dragon  pen ; '  his  throne  is  '  the  dragon's  scat,'  when  he 
mounts  it,  the  action  is  spoken  of  as  'the  dragian's  flight'; 
his  bod,  'the  dragon's  bedstead ' ;  his  decease  is  euphemistically 
termed  '  the  Emperor  ascended  upon  the  di'agon  to  be  a  guest 
on  high ' ;  and  his  ancestral  tablet  is  called  '  the  dragon  tablet.' 

The  dragon,  which  is  reserved  fur  Imperial  use  in  designs 
on  furniture,  porcelain,  and  clothing,  is  depicted  with  five 
daws;  that  in  use  by  the  common  people  has  four.  A 
Chinese  author  thus  describes  the  dragon : — 

'  Its  head  is  like  a.  camel's,  its  horns  like  a  deer's,  its  eyes  like 
a  h.irc's,  its  cars  like  a  bull's,  its  neck  like  a  snake's,  its  belly  like 
An  iguanodon's,  its  scales  like  a  carp's,  its  claws  like  an  eagle's,  and 
jts  paws  like  a  tiger's.     Its  scales  number  eighty-one,  being  nine  t^ 
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nine,  the  extiemc  (odd  or)  lucky  number.  Its  voice  resembles  the 
beating  of  a  ^ong.  On  earh  side  of  its  mouth  are  whiskers,  under 
iu  chin  is  a  bright  pearl,  under  its  throat  the  scales  are  reversed,  on 
the  lop  of  its  head  is  the  peh  shun,  which  others  call  the  wooden 
foot-rule.  A  dragon  without  a  foot-rule  cannot  tiscend  the  skies. 
When  its  breath  escapes  it  famis  clouds,  sometimes  changing  into 
rain,  al  other  limes  into  fire.' 

Having  thus  given  on  accurate  description  of  this 
fpooderful  creature  (one  of  tlie  four  supernftturjil  [or 
spiritnally  endowed]  creatures,  according  to  the  Chinese,  the 
others  being  the  tortoise,  the  lin  and  the  feng),-  it  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  'it  wields  the  power  of  transformation 
and  the  gift  of  rendering  itself  \isible  or  invisible  at 
pleasure.*  Another  Chinoso  autkority  informs  us  that  '  the 
dragon  becomes  at  will  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  silkworm,  or 
swollen  tilt  it  fills  the  space  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  It  desires 
to  mount — and  it  rises  till  it  affronts  the  clouds;  to  sink — 
and  it  descends  until  hidden  below  the  fountains  of  the  deep.' 
The  Chinese  most  thoroughly  believe  in  the  existence  of  this 
mysterious  and  marvellous  creature;  it  appears  in  thelr 
ancicnt  history  ;  the  legends  of  Buddhism  abound  with  it ; 
Taouist  tales  contain  circumstantiiil  accounts  of  its  doings; 
the  whole  country-side  is  filled  with  stories  of  its  hidden 
abodes,  and  its  terrific  appearances ;  while  it  holds  a  proniiiient 
place  in  the  pseudo-scienct;  of  geomancy;  its  portrait  appears 
iu  houses  and  temples,  and  serves  even  more  than  the  grotesque 
lion  lis  an  ornament  in  architecture,  art  designs,  ilnd  fabrics. 

There  are  numerous  dragons — too  numerous  to  enter 
even  into  a  succinct  account  of  them  in  the  space  of  n  short 
article.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  a  history  of  tliis 
wonderful  antediluvian  creature,  embalmed  in  Chinese 
literature  and  memory. 

Among  i.thcr  riiles  that  the  dragon  fills  is  that  of  a 
modern  Neptune  to  the  Chinese.  In  this  character  he 
occupies  a  palace  made  of  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
sends  rain,  and  waters  the  thirsty  land. 

Many  years  ago,  in  England,  the  h  riter  caine  across  an 
old  gentleman,  interested  in  China,  who  was  firmly  of  the 
belief  that  the  Chinese  woi'shipped  the  devil  because  they  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  dragon.     Only  another  instance,  out  of 
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many,  of  the  fiiUacy  of  reasoning  on  Chinpsc  subjects  from 
European  premises.  They  worship  the  drngon,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  their  dragon  is  'that  old  dragon,"  the  devil. 

Another  drngon  is  the  bobtaiied  dragon,  which  causes 
whirlwinds;  a  frightfully  destmctivo  one  in  Canton  city  a 
number  nf  years  ago  was  believed  to  be  due  to  his  agency. 

The  district  of  country  on  the  mainland  immediately 
opposite  the  English  colony  of  Hongkong  is  called  Kau-Iung 
(generally  written.  Kowloong),  or  the  Nine  Dragons,  probably 
so  named  from  the  numerons  ranges  of  hills,  which,  like 
gigantic  monsters,  spread  their  sinuous  course  along  the  coast, 
the  nine  dragons  being  a  fiivourite  number  with  the  Chinese, 
and  represented  in  some  of  their  ancient  works  on  standards. 
The  national  flag  of  China  adopted  with,  and  by,  the  tinvy 
of  foreign-built  ships,  was  a.  triangular  yellow  flag  with  a 
dragon  on  it,  now  changed  to  an  oblong  one  more  in 
keeping  with  the  shape  of  other  national  flags,  but  with  the 
same  device.  The  conventional  representations  of  the  dragon, 
as  we  have  already  said,  are  commonly  divisible  into  two, 
On  Imperial  China  we  see  a  annkc-Uko  body  mounted  on  four 
legs,  with  an  enormous  head,  the  feet  are  tive-clawed.  This 
is  sprawled  over  the  dish,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  covers 
the  greater  part  of  it.  On  vases  used  by  the  people  as 
ornaments,  a  scope  is  given  for  ingenuity  by  the  introduction 
of  a  number  of  similar  saurians  (but  only  with  four  claws)  in 
different  positions  on  the  vase — front  views  being  given  as 
well,  in  which  the  two  horns  are  seen.  On  mural  paintings 
and  in  paintings  on  wood,  inserted  above  doorways,  the  r«B 
dragon  is  usually  represented.  Here  what  is  seen  of  the 
hideous  monster  conveys  more  the  impression  of  an  enormous 
python,  as  folds  of  a  very  thick  and  largo  snake-liko  body 
are  visible  amongst  masses  of  clouds,  the  half  suggestive 
revelation  of  what  is  seen  increasing,  if  anything,  the  im- 
pression of  size,  while  a  frightful  head  fronts  one,  full-faced, 
with  all  its  gigantic  repulsiveness,  In  books  printed  under 
Imperial  sanction  or  auspices,  two  dragons  encircle  the  title, 
striving,  not  like  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  for  the  crown,  but 
for  a  pearl.     There  are  again  two  kinds  of  dragons  carried  is 
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some  of  the  processions  of  whicli  the  Chinese  are  so  food. 
They  arc  at  such  times  represcMited  !ia  long  serpentine 
creatures  of  great  girth,  and  150  or  200  feet  long,  made  of 
lengths  of  gay  bright-coloured  crape  and  sparkling  with 
Bpanglc-liko  tiny  mirrors.  Every  yard  or  so  a  couple  of 
human  feet — those  of  the  bearers — buskined  in  gorgeous  silk, 
are  visible,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  men  being  unseen. 
The  whole  is  fronted  by  an  enormous  head  of  fei'ocious 
aspect,  before  the  gaping  jaws  of  ivhich  a  man  inanosuvres  a 
large  pearl  which  the  dragon  prances  and  wriggles  after.  The 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  is  that  the  one  is  resplendent 
with  gold  scales,  while  the  other  gleams  with  silver  ones. 
That  this  different  way  of  rcpresentatioii  is  not  duo  to 
simple  fancy,  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  India  they 
distinguish  three  varieties  of  dragon:  one  of  wiiich  lived  in 
the  mountains  and  had  golden  scales;  and  the  other  in  caves 
or  flat  country  and  had  silver  scales;  while  the  third  dwelt 
in  marshes  and  feus  and  was  of  a  black  colour.  The  rain 
dragon,  used  in  mural  representations,  appears  more  like  the 
last.  We  give  the  following  account  of  the  supposed  origin 
of  the  dragon  from  the  learned  pen  of  >Ir.  Charles  Gould: — 

'  It  [the  dragon]  is  more  likely  to  have  once  had  a  real  existence 
than  to  be  a  mere  offspring  of  fancy,  o  o.  o  o  We  may  infer 
that  it  was  a  long  terrestrial  liiard,  hibernating  and  carnivorous,  with 
the  power  of  constricting  with  its  snakc-Ukc  body  and  tail;  possibly 
furnished  with  wing-like  cicpansions  of  its  iniegLuncnt,  after  the  fashion 
of /''vrm  rv/rrn.t,  and  capable  (if  occasional  prngress  on  its  hind  legs 
alone,  when  excited  in  attacks.  It  appears  to  have  been  protected 
by  armour  and  projecting  spikes,  like  those  found  in  AMock  hcrriiliis 
and  MegiiLinU  prisma,  and  was  possibly  more  nearly  allied  to  this  Inst 
form  than  to  any  other  which  has  yet  come  to  our  knowledge. 
Probably  it  preferred  sandy,  open  country  to  forest  land,  its  habitat 
was  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  time  of  its  disappearance 
about  that  of  the  Biblical  Ueluge.  *>  o  o  Altliough  terrestrial,  it 
probably,  in  common  with  most  reptiles,  enjoyed  frequent  bathing, 
and  when  not  so  engaged,  or  basking  in  the  sun,  secluded  itself  under 
some  overhanging  bank  or  cavern.  The  idea  of  its  fondness  for 
swallows,  and  power  of  attracting  them,  mentioned  in  some  traditions, 
may  not  impossibly  have  been  derived  from  these  birds  hawking 
round  and  through  its  open  jaws  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flies  attracted 
by  the  viscid  humours  of  its  mouth.' 

li'fhi  rtriHimrmli'd.—^  Mythical  Munaters,'  liy  (\  Gould,  B.a.  '  Sempa 
from  t'liintise  Mythology,'  in  'China  Heview,"  Vol,  13,  by  Kev.  Uycr  linll, 
~  -»  U.n.,  annolivt«d  by  J.  Dyer  Ball. 
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DRAGON-BOATS  AXD  THE  DRAGON-DOAT 
FESTIVAL. — ^Thts  festival  ia  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
annual  regatta  that  the  Chinese  possess.  It  is  held  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fifth  myon,  but  the  preceding  days  shadow 
forth  the  feast  day  as  well. 

It  took  its  origin  in  tlie  commemoration  of  a  virtuous 
minister  of  state  ivhose  remonstrances  ivero  unheeded  by 
his  unworthy  sovereigu,  and  whose  only  reward  was 
degradation  and  dismissal  some  loO  years  B.C.  Ho 
committed  suicide,  and  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death 
the  ceremony  of  looking  fur  his  body  was  commenced ;  it 
has  been  continued  on  succeeding  anniversaries  ever  since, 
and  has  resulted  in  this  festival.  Little  packages  of  boiled 
rice,  done  up  in  bamboo  leaves,  are  eaten  at  this  time,  as 
such  ofi'erings  were  cast  into  the  river  by  the  fishermen  who 
tried  to  recover  the  body. 

The  dragon-boats  are  long  narrow  boats  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  broad  enough  to  seat  two  men  abreast, 
the  craft  is  propelled  rapidly  with  paddles,  accompanied  by 
the  sound  of  a  drum  and  gongs  which  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  boat.  Impromptu  races  are  got  up,  often  not  unattended 
by  accidents,  as  the  boats  are  slight  and  dangerous  when 
paddled  by  well  nigh  a  hundred  excited  Cliinamcn,  M'ild  with 
enthusiasm  and  unsteady  with  spirits.  T^rge  crowds  of 
spectators  line  every  vantage  ground  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers;  and  prizes  of  no  intrinsic  value  are  often  offered  by 
tliem,  which  are  eagerly  contested  for.  for  the  bare  honour 
of  winning,  and  occsisionally  the  crews  are  treated  by  ivealthy 
hongs  on  the  banks.  For  hours  and  days  nothing  is  heard 
but  the  unceasing  monotonous  clang  of  the  gongs,  and  the 
boom  of  the  deep-toned  drums  in  the  numerous  boats. 

This  Dragon-Boat  Festival  is  one  of  the  four  festivals  at 
which  settlements  of  accounts  take  place  amongst  the  Chinese ; 
the  others  being  New  Tear's  Eve,  occurring  sometime  in  our 
January  or  February;  the  Jloon  Festival  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  8th  moon,  in  September  or  October ;  and  the  Winter 
Solstice  Festival,  a  variable  festival  in  the  11th  moon, 
November  or  December.     The  Dragon-Boat  Festival  is  the 


•econd  of  the  series  occurring  on  the  5th  day  of  the  5th 
moon,  in  Juno  or  July. 


DRESS.— The  foundation,  or  starting  point,  of  all 
Chinese  dress  is  the  loose  pair  of  trousers  and  the  almost 
equally  loose-fitting  jacket ;  with  those  two  articles  on,  a 
ChiiiesG  is  completely  ih'ossed  :  all  the  rest  are  not  necessaries, 
but  luxuries.  The  fundamental  idea  is  simply  displayed  in 
these  two  ;  the  other  articles  ii'hich  are  piled  on  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  owing  to  the  weather,  or  the  length  of  the 
owner's  purse,  are  merely,  with  the  exception  of  the  head- 
gear and  that  for  the  feet,  an  elaboration  of  that  simple 
idea.^  Take  any  article  of  male  attire.  The  long  gaberdine 
or  robe  is  only  the  jacket  which  has  overgroivn  to  the  ankles, 
instead  of  stopping  short  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
body :  it  has  not  an  entirely  different  shape,  as  with  our 
different  coats  and  jackets,  or  what  difference  there  is,  is  but 
slight ;  and  even,  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  one  calls  a 
waistcoat,  is  not  quite  a  different  style  of  article,  but 
simply  a  short  straight  jacket  without  sleeves,  buttoning  up 
as  the  common,  close-fitting,  sleeveless  one  (worn  occasionally 
by  the  hibouring  classes)  does.  ITicre  are  two  varieties  of  it; 
one  so  buttoning ;  and  one  fastcuc<l  at  the  side,  A  riding 
jacket  has  wide  sleeves,  but  is  still  a  jacket.  The  jackets 
of  the  women  are  of  a  different  shape  to  that  of  the  men, 
being  longer,  reaching  well  towards  the  knees,  and  having 
much  wider  sleeves. 

If  one  proceeds  to  the  lower  extremities,  there  are,  as  said 
above,  the  loose-fitting  trousers.  These  sometimes  ara  tucked 
into  long  stockings,  v\hich  arc  neatly  bound  ivith  garters 
below  the  knee,  and,  presto!  our  boy  or  waiter  is  in  knicker- 
bockers —the  same  pair  of  trousers  doing  duty  for  both  styles 
of  dress.  Is  the  weather  cold  ?  Then  a  pair  of  leggings  is 
put  on.  These  are  simply  single  logs  of  peg-top  trousers 
diminishing  gradually  in  calibre,  as  they  proceed  downwards 
till  their  extremities  ars  tied  round  the  aukles.     They  are 
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fastened  up  to  the  girdle  at  the  waist ;  but  there  is  a  void 
space  behind,  whisre  they  do  not  meet,  and  where  the  inoer 
jacket  hangs  in  folds,  presenting  a  most  untidy  appearance 
unless  a  long  robe  is  worn  over  all  to  hide  it.  A  woman's 
trousers  are  exactly  the  same  shape  as  a  man's.  They 
do  not  wear  knickerbockers,  but  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  often  ivear,  especially  when  dressed,  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  are  called  skirts.  These  are  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  divided  skirt,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  their  different  component  parts  have  never  been  united, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  a  trace  of  the  trousers 
still  about  them;  trousers  unfinished,  as  it  were,  for  one  piece 
hangs  in  front  down  to  the  ankles  like  an  apron,  and  another 
piece  hangs  behind  in  the  same  way;  they  are  buttoned  up 
at  one  side,  iind  open  at  the  other,  while  embroidery  and 
numerous  pleats  in  vertical  linos  adoi'n  them. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  costume  besides  those 
named  above,  adapted  to  different  uses,  as  well  as  to  the 
changes  of  weather.  For  instance,  nature's  garb  appears  to 
be  often  all  sufficient  for  the  Swatow  ffsherman  or  farmer, 
and  oven  many  of  the  boatmen  at  the  city  of  Tie  Yeong. 
near  Swatow,  wear  nothing  else  at  times.  In  other  parts  of 
China  the  savage  state  is  not  so  nearly  approached  except  in 
the  case  of  young  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  nho  run 
about  naked  for  several  years,  the  several  years  being  of 
longer  duration  when  they  are  boys.  In  Amoy  and  Swatow 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  boy  with  nothing  on  at 
all  but  a  purse.  It  must,  however,  be  explained  that  the 
purse  is  more  of  an  apron  or  pinafore  than  with  us,  and  is 
fastened  round  the  neck,  covering  as  much  of  the  front  of 
the  body  as  decency  requires  in  a  hut  climate,  but  this  last 
is  not  always  even  attended  to,  The  common  coolie  or 
labourer  considers  himself  sufEciently  attired  for  his  work  in 
hot  weather,  with  a  loin  cloth  and  a  pair  of  straw  sandals, 
but  the  latter  are  optional.  Others  make  shift  with  a  pair 
of  short  trousers,  only  reaching  half-way  down  the  thighs, 
or  roll  the  longer  trousers  up  that  length,  or  as  far  as  they 
will  go.     In  the  purely  native  dress  nothing  in  the  form  of  • 
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shirt  or  cinglet  la  wurn,  though,  from  contact  with  fomgners, 
the  latter  is  being  aJopted  by  a  few,  and  must  be  much 
more  comfortable  in  cold  weather  than  the  loose  fitting 
jacket.  Coats,  jacketa,  and  trousers,  varied  only  by  robes 
and  leggings,  are  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  as 
the  wcaihcr  gets  colder.  The  upper  garments  are  readily 
cast  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  in  a  warm  room,  thus 
offering  a  great  advantage,  in  this  one  particular,  to  our 
style  of  dress,  where  a  top-ccat  is  the  only  thing  one  con 
throw  off  on  entering  a  house. 

The  women's  innermost  garment  is  of  thin  stuff,  close 
fitting,  and  closely  buttoned  up  the  front,  but  above  this, 
the  usual  piling  on  of  jackets  takes  place  if  the  weather 
requires  it.     The  women  wear  no  long  robus. 

I/>S3  care  is  taken  of  the  legs  with  both  men  and  women 
and  fewer  thicknesses  appear  to  satisfy  them  tbere.  There  is 
a  considerable  variety  displayed  in  sandals,  bouts,  and  shoes. 
Besides  the  straw  ones,  already  mentioned  as  worn  by  men, 
simple  soles  of  leather,  with  a  loop  for  one  of  the  toes,  and 
strings  to  tie  them  round  the  ankles,  are  «  orn  by  those  of 
both  sexes,  who  labour  out-of-doors  in  carr_ving  burdens,  &c. 
Men's  and  women's  shoes  arc  quite  different.  One  of  the 
most  marked  differences  being  in  the  thickness  of  the  sola. 
The  largo-fooled  women  are  perched  up  on  a  thick  white 
solo,  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  Common  shoes  are  made 
of  cloth,  but  silk  and  satin  and  embroidery  arc  also  largely 
employed  in  their  construction.  The  crampcd-up  little  feet 
are  enclosed,  after  being  wound  up  In  lung  bandages,  in  small 
shoes  of  from  three  to  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  coming 
to  a  point  at  the  toe.  No  stockings  can  bo  put  on  with  such 
feet,  but  they  are  worn  on  the  natural  feet  by  women  as  well 
as  by  men,  or  rather  to  be  correct,  socks  and  stockings  arc 
both  worn  by  men,  the  former  principally  in  summer,  and 
socks  are  generally  used  by  large  footed  women,  though 
stockings  are  also  put  on.  Those  of  foreign  manufacture  are 
coming  into  vogue  at  the  treaty  ports,  the  native  ones  consist 
of  pieces  of  calico  sewn  together.  It  may  he  mentioned 
that  botli  sexes  wear  a  girdle  of  cord  round  the  waist  to 
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fjisten  their  trousers  up,  by  hitching  them  over  it.  Then 
are  no  openings  in  the  trousers,  except  for  the  legs  and 
waist.  A  collar,  or  rather  stock,  miule  of  satin,  is  worn 
round  the  neck  by  men  in  winter,  and  when  in  'dress.' 

Tlie  ladies  wear  no  bonnets  or  liats,  neither  do  the 
common  women  as  a  rule,  their  hair  is  combed  and  plastered 
with  a  gum,  and,  thus  made  up,  forms  a  sufficient  head 
coverin*  in  a  hot  climate ;  but  an  endless  variety  is  seen  in 
this  style  of  head-dress  :  now  a  modest  set  of  protuberances 
is  seen  in  connection  with  the  tea-pot  handle-like  coiffure 
at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  now  enormous  butterfly  wings 
project  from  the  side  of  the  head,  or  lie  closer  to  it; 
again  back  wings  project  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree: 
and  yet  again  different  adjuncts  are  added  to  eke  out  the 
quantity  of  hair  or  to  raise  it  like  a  small  horn  on  the 
bead.  In  some  places  the  styles  differ  in  every  bit  of 
country-side.  One  of  the  best  places  the  author  has  ever 
seen  for  noticing  these  differences  is  Swatow.  where,  in 
a  group  of  from  twenty  to  forty  women,  nearly  a  score  of 
different  coiff'ures  were  seen.  The  boat-girls  in  Macau,  and 
some  iu  Hongkong,  go  with  a  bright-coloured  handkerchief 
over  their  heads,  tied  under  their  chins.  The  Hakka  women 
also  often  bind  a  cloth  round  the  head,  looking  sometliing 
like  an  old-fashioned  bonnet.  In  Swatow  and  the  surrounding 
country  u  number  of  different  kinds  of  head  cloths  are  worn 
by  the  women  according  to  the  districts  they  come  from. 
The  author  saw  a  curious  one  in  use  at  the  district  city  of 
Tie  Teong  near  Swatow.  It  was  a  long  narro*v  cloth  thrown 
over  the  head  and  the  ends  were  brought  round  the  face 
when  its  wearers  wished  to  hide  tlioir  countenances  from 
the  passers  by.  In  winter  a  broad  band,  either  plain  or 
embroidered,  is  often  bound  across  the  furehcad  by  women, 
and  previ'iits  that  cold  aching  feeling  which  intense  cold 
produces.  The  men  wear  a  skull-cap  of  satin  with  a  cord 
button  of  red  or  black  on  the  top  in  winter,  but  go  bare-headed 
in  summer.  Felt  huta  are  likewise  seen;  they  have  a  turned 
up  brim,  and  some  of  the  better  kind  have  gold  thread  on 
the  edge;  their  use  is  restricted  to  the  lower  classes.     In  very 
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cold  weather  a  peculiar  headgear  is  worn  by  some.  It 
consists  of  a  pointed  cap.  which,  with  a  flap  falling  down 
behind  and  buttoning  under  the  chin,  covers  up  the  whole 
liead  with  the  exception  of  the  face.  Little  boys  are  often 
seen  with  these  on,  as  well  as  some  men  and  a  few  women. 
Ijarge  bamboo  hats,  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter,  ofTectually  shed 
the  rain  off,  and  as  effectually  protect  the  head  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Several  other  varieties  of  bamboo  hats  are  worn, 
fiome  by  men  alone :  others  by  women  alone;  while  others  are 
patronised  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the  wearer.  In  rainy 
weather  the  loii-er  classes  put  on  a  cloak  made  of  bamboo 
leaves  sewn  together,  presenting  a  veritable  Robinson  Crusoe 
appearance.  In  Swatoiv  a  similar  one  made  of  coir  fibre  is 
used.  At  such  times  labourers  go  bare-footed,  as  for  that 
matter  they  do  at  nearly  all  times.  Shop-keepers  and  others 
splash  about  through  the  mud  and  rain  on  shoes  with  wooden 
soles  a  couple  of  inches  thick  (for  the  usual  felt  sole  acts  as 
u  sponge  in  wet  weather),  a  poorer  style  consists  of  a  ruder 
chump  of  wood  with  a  network  of  string  for  the  toes.  A  still 
better  class  of  people,  such  as  official  underlings,  and  some 
gentlemen,  put  on  boots  made  especially  for  damp  and  wet, 
reaching  half-way,  or  further,  up  towards  the  knees.  Wooden 
clogs,  with  leather  uppers,  ure  used  by  women  and  gii'ls. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  jackets,  robes,  waistcoats 
or  sleeveless  jackets,  and  close  fitting  ones.  There  are 
besides,  double  jackets  or  lined  ones,  and  fur  jackets.  A  dress- 
suit  consists  of  a  robe  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  centre 
line,  both  before  and  behind,  with  sleeves  shaped  like  a 
horse's  hoofs,  a  jacket  is  worn  over  tliis,  and  satin  boots 
with  thick  white  soles,  a  sash  round  the  ^vaist,  and  on  official 
hat  with  a  button  at  the  top,  are  put  on, 

Earrings  are  quite  a  part  of  Chinese  female  dress :  every 
womnn  and  girl  wears  them;  and  so  accustomed  does  one 
get  to  see  them  in  a  woman's  ears,  that  it  looks  almost  as 
queer  to  see  a  Chinese  woman  without  those  in dispen sables, 
OS  it  would  to  see  an  English  lady  going  barefoot ;  and  a 
Chinese   woman  ivould  feel  as  ashamed  to  appear  in  the 

condition,  as  an  English  lady  would  in  the  other.     Th« 
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earrings  differ  iu  style  in  different  parts  of  China,  and  there 
is  as  great  a  dissimilarity  between  tlieni  as  there  is  between 
those  of  one  country  and  another. 

Fashions  in  dress  do  change  in  China,  but  so  slight  and 
gradual  are  the  changes — except  when  some  dynastic  over- 
throw revolutionises  everything — that  to  the  foreigner  do 
difference  is  visible,  but  to  the  initiated  into  these  mysteries 
an  extremely  gradual  change  is  perceptible,  so  that,  in  the 
course  uf  forty  or  fifty  years,  ladies'  sleeves  are  noticed  to 
be  wider  than  before,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  quite  a  different  style  of  dressing  ladies'  hair  is  seen, 

The  style  of  dress,  it  should  be  nutiucd,  also  differs  in 
different  parts  of  China,  What  has  been  written  above  applies 
principally  to  the  South  of  China,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hongkong,  Hiicao,  and  Canton ;  even  in  these  neighbour- 
hoods the  dress  of  the  Hakkas  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Cantonese  {See  Article  ou  Hakkas).  The  mode  of 
doing  up  the  hair  by  the  women,  the  kind  of  earrings  worn 
by  them,  as  well  as  the  dress  itself,  arc  so  distinct  as  to  mark 
anyone,  at  the  first  glance,  as  coming  from  some  other  part  of 
China,  The  men's  dress  has,  liowever,  but  little  or  nothing  to 
differentiate  it,  the  greatest  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the 
Swatoiv  and  Hokkien  men  who  often  wear  a  turban,  whereas 
other  Chinese  are  seldom  seen  with  it.  The  short  jackets 
of  these  same  men  are  sometimes  longer  than  those  in  the 
extreme  South. 

The  colour  of  the  clothing  worn  also  differs.  White  is 
never  seen  as  an  outer  garment  on  ivomen  in  Canton  or 
Hongkong,  except  to  please  Europeans,  this  colour  bi>ing 
reserved  alone  for  uuder-garments,  in  which,  of  course,  a 
woman  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public.  In  Amoy, 
however,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  rule,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  country  bright  red  and  other  colours  are  vorn  by 
young  ladies,  a  thing  wliich  is  never  seen  in  Canton  amongst 
respectable  women.  In  Swatow  white  also  is  worn,  but  the 
young  ladies  do  not  seem  to  come  out  in  such  brilliant 
hues  as  in  Amoy.  These  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  the 
variations  in  style  cjf  dress  in  China. 
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Though  the  Chinese  nieu  often  go  in  a  state  of  semi- 
nudity,  the  women  make  up  for  it  by  a  severe  modesty  in 
their  dress.  There  is  no  exposure  of  their  person,  as  there  is 
in  the  evening  dress  amongst  European  ladies;  neither  is 
tight-lacing  a  vice  amongst  the  Chinese.  They  sedulously 
hide  all  the  contours  of  the  figure,  and  in  fact  tie  down  the 
breasts. 

EAUTllQUAK lis. — An  earthquake  Is  not  a  phenome- 
non often  experienced  by  the  foreign  resident  in  China. 
Very  slight  shocks  have  been  felt  a  few  times  in  Hongkong, 
but  80  insignificant  have  they  been  aa  to  be  unknown  to  the 
majority  till  the  next  day's  papers  contained  a  notice  of 
them :  but  in  some  other  parts  of  China  they  arc  not  such 
a  tri\  ial  matter.  They  are  recorded  as  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Hainan;  earthquakes  in  conjunction  with  storms,  famine, 
and  pestilence  having  materially  decreased  the  population  at 
one  time;  but  as  a  general  rule  earthquake  shocks  would 
appear  to  be  infrequent  in  China,  and  not  of  serious  import. 
We  give  a  short  but  unfortunately  not  a  complete  list,  as 
the  subject  has  not  yet  received  the  study  and  attention  it 
nierita : — 

In  the  eariy  days  of  ihc  Ming  dynasty  (this  dynasly  lasted  from 
A,D.  1368  10  A. D.  1643),  a  'terrible  earthquake  visited  the  plain  of 
Chicn-ch'ang.  000  -j-jig  ^\^  ^\^y  of  Ning-yuan  sank  bodily  into 
Ibe  ground,  and  gave  place  to  the  large  lake  which  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  the  present  city.' 

A.D.  1662.— One  in  China,  when  300,000  persons  were  buried 
in  Peking  alone, 

A.D.  1731- — Anotherwhen  100,000  persons  were  swallowed  up 

A.U.  1847.— November  I3lh,  an  earthquake  at  Shanghai. 

A.D.  1S50.— The  city  of  Ning-yuao,  in  western  China,  already 
mentioned,  was  again  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 

A.D.  1854, — A  shock  felt  in  Canton,  and  about  the  same  year 
at  Chin-kiang  where  people  were  thrown  on  their  faces. 

A.D.  1871,  April  iith.— A  severe  earthquake  to  the  west  of 
Si-chuan,  at  about  Ii  a.m-,  at  Dathang,  when  'government  offices, 
temples,  granaries,  store-houses,  and  fortiRcations,  with  all  the 
common  dwellings,'  were  overthrown,  and  most  of  the  inmates  killed. 
Flames  hurst  out  in  four  places,  and  were  beaten  down  on  the 
i6lh,  but  rumbling  noises  underground  continued  like  distant  thunder 
and  the  earth  rocked  and  rolled.  In  about  ten  days  the  earth 
^eted.     For  several  days  before,  the  water  had  overflowed  the 
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d>'kes,  the  earlh  cracked,  and  black  fetid  water  spurted  out  The 
region  affected  by  this  earthquake  was  over  a  circuit  of  four  hundred 
miles,  and  it  occurred  'simuilarcously  over  the  whole  of  this  region'; 
2,298  people  were  killed.  'In  some  places  sleep  hills  split  and 
sank  into  deep  chasms,  in  others  mounds  on  level  plains  became 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  roads  and  highways  were  rendered 
impassable  by  obstructions.' 

1874. — June  33rd,  a  slight  shock  in  Hongkong. 

1890. — Five  distinct  shocks  during  the  year  in  the  province  of 
Shansi ;  the  heaviest  was  in  the  spring  and  upwards  of  a  100  penoos 
were  killed  in  it.  On  the  isih  October  two  shocks  were  felt  it 
F€nchow-fu.  This  year  was  exceptional.  It  is  said  that  earthquake 
shocks  are  only  felt  once  in  10  years  in  that  province. 

1S91. — April  I3th  or  13th.  three  shocks  of  earthquake  fell  during 
the  day  at  Taiyuen-fd  in  .Shansi. 

1891. — April  17th,  a  severe  earthquake  shock  occurred  at  F6n- 
chow-fiS  in  Ehansi  at  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  wora 
tbal  has  happened  in  thai  region  within  thirty  years.  A  number  of 
houses  were  thrown  down  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  some  eight 
or  ten  persons  were  killed.  There  was  :i  great  destruction  of  houses 
in  the  villages.  The  shock  extended  ul  least  too  li  in  all  directions. 
'It  IS  somewhat  surprising  that  more  damage  was  not  done,  as  the 
whole  country  rocked  like  a  ship  on  a  wave  of  the  sea.  The  earth- 
quake lasted  one  minute  only,  but  some  of  the  houses  that  were 
shaken  by  it  fell  during  the  following  afternoon.  The  people  laf 
that  earthquakes  are  caused  by  a  large  fish,  which  wakes  up  after  a 
sleep  of  some  years  and  gives  a  flop.' 

1892.— April  aand,  a  distinct  and  continuous  scries  of  shodct 
lasting  tor  a  few  seconds  in  Hongkong,  with  lateral  vibrations  and  ■ 
nmibling  sound,  but  doing  no  damage  ;  also  felt  in  a  number  of  the 
other  coast  ports  in  China. 

1892.— July  21st,  a  slight  shock  felt  at  the  Peak  and  at  KowlootiE 
at  6.4a  a.11). 

1893, — July  38th,  a  heavy  earthquake  shock  at  Hoihow  'that 
shook  the  whole  place,  houses  being  seen  and  felt  to  stagger  and 
shake  in  a  most  terrifying  manner,  "  o  =  aecompained  by  a 
subterranean  roar  far  louder  than  thunder.  °  "  *  It  is  said  by 
the  natives  that  Hoihotv  has  not  been  visited  with  a  similar  shock 
for  a  century :  even  a  slight  one  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence. 

1S9Z. — August  4th,  u  slight  shock  felt  by  some  in  Hongkong. 

EDUCATION.— The  Chinese  owe  evcrytliing  to  ttelr 
system  of  Education.  It  is  this  which,  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  dynasty,  has  kept  them  a  nation;  it  is  this  which 
has  knit  together  the  extremes  of  this  vast  land,  and  ha^ 
caused  the  same  aspirations  to  rise,  and  the  same  thoughts 
to  course  through  people  difi'ering  in  vernacular,  and  is 
many   customs   and   habits;   it   is  this  that  has  been  the 
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conqueror  of  the  couqueria^  hosts  that  have  swept  over  the 
land,  and  set  up  an  alien  dynasty  more  than  once  in  her 
history. 

The  Chinese  child  ia  hoavily  handicapped  when  he 
commencos  his  educational  course,  for  '  the  language  of  the 
fireside  is  not  the  language  of  the  books ' ;  nor  has  he  all  the 
auxiliary  aids  which  first  launch  a  child  on  the  sea  of 
learning,  and  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  a  pleasure, 
in  happy  Western  homes,  with  the  present-day  beautifully 
illustrated  books  and  language  simplified  to  t'ucourage  the 
youthful  beginner :  there  is  no  '  Beading  Made  Easy/  no 
'Laugh  and  Learn,'  no  -Peep  of  Day,'  nor  any  of  tlie  other 
niuncroua  books,  which  arc  the  delight  of  the  little  ones 
amongst  us.  Though  one  uftou  sees  a  bright  intelligent 
infant  among  the  Chinese,  the  absence  of  all  aids,  similar  in 
their  design  to  those  mentioned  abovu,  must  be  a,  terrible  want 
to  the  poor  little  Celestial.  Were  the  (irat  book  put  into  the 
youngster's  hands  named  'Reading  Made  Diificidt'  it  might 
then  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  its  contents ;  for, 
barring  the  fact  that  it  is  in  rliymc  and  in  lines  of  three 
words  each,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  smootli  the  rough  path 
for  little  foet.  It  commences  with  a  statement  that  might 
tax  all  the  mental  powers  of  a  philosopher  to  fathom,  to 
wit : — 'Men  at  their  birth  are  by  nature  radically  good ; '  after 
this  tough  iutroduclion,  instances  are  adduced  of  youthful 
learning  and  precocity,  all  lending  to  show  the  necessity  of 
education.  Categories  of  the  numerical  series,  of  which  the 
Chinese  are  so  fond,  follow,  such  for  example  as  the  three 
powers — heaven,  earth,  and  man;  the  five  cardinal  virtues; 
and  six  kinds  of  grain.  A  list  of  books  to  be  learned  is 
next  enumerated,  followed  by  an  epitome  of  Chinese  history 
in  the  tersest  form  possible ;  and  the  book  ends  with  what, 
if  it  were  only  in  an  intelligible  form  for  the  boy,  would 
be  the  most  interesting  part  of  all,  liz, : — instances  of  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  dlfiiculties,  which  are  used  to 
goad  the  future  aspirant  for  literary  fame  on  his  course. 

At  first  scarcely  anything  he  reads  is  understood  by  liira, 
bat  he  has  to  learn  it  off  by  heart,  so  as  to  say  it  without 
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a  mistake.  The  first;  is,  of  courae,  a  mistake ;  the  second  it 
not ;  for  experience  shows  that  such  a  method  is  the  beat  for 
learning  Chinese.  The  author,  himself,  when  a  boy,  learned 
the  first  book  and  others  in  this  way,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
repeat  long  screeds  of  them  by  heart,  and  later  years  have  only 
deepened  the  impression  that,  given  time  to  do  so,  this  i» 
the  only  way  to  learn  Chinese  thoroughly.  In  fact,  if  we 
Weatei'nei'8  were  not  always  in  such  a  hurry  and  au  pressed 
for  time,  it  would  prove  an  excellent  plan  in  the  first  stages 
of  learning  a  European  language;  the  anthor  has  tried  it 
with  French  and  found  it  produced  excellent  results.  But  to 
return  to  our  Chinese  boy  in  the  midst  of  his  difHeuIties. 
These  difficulties  may  perhaps  be  better  appreciated  by  the 
foreign  reader  from  the  following  illustration : — We  remember 
reading  of  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  Gaelic-speaking  boj^ 
the  English  language.  Tho  schoolmaster  ordered  the  scholars 
to  read  from  one  of  their  English  lesson-books,  which  they 
did  beautifully,  but  when  the  English  visitor  began  to 
question  them  on  what  they  had  read,  he  found  blank  faces 
staring  at  him  in  amazement,  and  not  a  single  reply  could  he 
get.  The  master  then  informed  him  that  the  boys  had  only 
been  taught  to  read  English,  not  to  spoak  it :  their  pronun- 
ciation was  perfect,  but  not  a  word  did  they  understand  of 
what  they  had  read.  Our  Chinese  boy  is  in  pretty  much  the 
same  plight  at  first ;  for  four  or  five  years  he  learns  the 
names  of  the  Chinese  characters,  but  the  groat  majority  of 
them  are  meaningless  signs  to  him.  Book  after  book  has 
he  to  get  up  in  this  wearisome  manner,  and  page  after  page 
of  copy-book  characters  has  he  to  trace  in  a  listless  round, 
which  knows  no  Sunday,  nor  Wednesday  nor  Saturday  half- 
holiday  :  a  Chinese  school  is  for  work  and  not  play ;  play 
ia  considered  a  waste  of  time,  and,  as  such,  to  be  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible;  no  variety  of  studies ;  nothing  to  break 
the  monotony  from  daylight  till  dark,  only  enough  time 
to  take  meals  being  allowed.  Verily  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Chinese  achool-boy  appears  heavy  and  dull,  grave  and 
dignified,  and  that  he  has  his  company  manners  always  at 
hand,  appearing  the  pink  of  propriety  like  all  the  fossilised 
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youngsters  he  has  read  about.  At  last  a  little  light  is 
allowed  to  glint  into  this  mental  darkness,  for  he  is  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  and  privileges  of  knuiving  what  the 
thousands  of  seemingly  arbitrary  signs  mean.  And  here  is 
the  reason  why,  though  nearly  all  Chinese  (at  least  in  the 
more  civilised  parts  of  the  empire)  can  read  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  so  many  of  tliem  understand  but  little  of  what 
they  read;  for  many  of  them  are  unable  from  poverty  to 
pursue  their  course  of  education  beyond  the  initial  stagi;. 
Slany  of  them  are  in  the  position  of  Milton's  daughters: 
the  blind  poet  taught  them  to  read  Latin  to  him^ — simply 
to  read  it,  ivithoct  a  knowledge  of  what  it  meant;  and  the 
Chinese  that  is  spoken  in  every-day  life  is  nearly  as  different 
from  mneh  of  that  contained  in  the  books,  as  a  dead  language 
is  from  a  living  one. 

There  is  no  class  system  in  Chinese  schools:  each  boy 
forms  a  class  by  himself:  there  are  as  many  classes  as  there 
ate  boys.  A  dull  scholar  is  thus  not  drawn  on  faster  than 
ho  is  able  to  go  by  the  quicker  boys,  nor  do  the  brighter 
pupils  have  a  dr.ag  on  their  progress  in  the  persons  of  the 
dull  ones.  As  each  boy  learns  his  lesson  he  goes  up  to  say 
it,  the  long  school  hours  also  making  it  necessary  for  him  to 
iearn  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  work  in  school-time. 
A  Chinese  school  makes  itself  heard  long  before  it  is  seen :  a 
confused  bahel  of  sounds  warns  you  of  your  approach  to 
it;  for  each  boy  is  learning  his  task  off  by  heart,  repeating 
it  over  and  over  again,  till  fixed  in  the  memory,  in  a  loud 
sing-song  tone  of  voice;  the  effect  of  thirty  or  forty  boys 
(for  few  schools  are  fortunately  much  larger  than  that)  all 
doing  their  best  to  out-voice  each  other  in  this  manner, 
being  better  imagined  than  described,  and,  once  heard,  never 
forgotten.  In  England,  schools  are  a  nuisance  to  their 
neighbours  at  play-time;  there  is  no  play-time  in  Chinese 
schools  —they  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  nuisance  when  the  boys 
are  at  their  lessons. 

If  a  boy's  studies  aro  continued,  ho  is  taught,  as  we 
have  said,  the  translation  of  this  wonderfully  recondite  literary 
tyle  into  more   intelligible   language.      Besides   this,   the 
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following  subjects  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum:  com- 
position, where  rules  of  grammar  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  position  is  everything,  and  precedent  or 
ancient  usage  establishes  the  proper  collocation  of  wordi. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  construction  of 
antithetical  eentences,  where  meaning,  word,  and  phrase,  U 
well  as  tone,  are  matched  together  with  wonderful  care, 
precision,  and  musical  rhythm.  One  or  two  other  forau 
of  composition  are  also  taught,  and  the  scholar  learns  the 
art  of  letter  writing,  where  nlmost  every  possible  idea  is 
already  provided  for  in  cut  and  dried  expressions  redolent 
with  the  flowers  of  allusion,  classic  lore,  and  fable.  This  is 
a  most  important  branch  of  Chinese  education  and  requires 
special  study.  We  ourselves  were  present,  recently,  nt  a 
meeting  at  whieli  a  letter  was  read  from  a  gentleman, 
expressing  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present,  and 
containing  good  wishes  for  the  members  and  the  Society 
to  which  they  belonged.  Such  a  letter  in  English  would 
require  no  explanation  to  an  English  audience,  but  the 
Chinese  secretary  of  this  Society  considered  it  necessary  to 
explain  its  contents  to  the  members  present,  though  they 
were  all  fairly  well  educated  in  Chinese.  Belles-lettres 
also  take  a  place  in  the  more  extended  course  of  study. 
A  collection  from  ancient  authors,  forming  a  course  of 
Chinese  literature,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student; 
a  smattering  of  Chinese  history,  valuable  for  the  sake  of 
allusions  it  places  at  a  writer's  disposal,  is  acquired; 
artificial  verse-making  claims  a  share  of  attention ;  and  the 
composition  of  those  wonderful  essays,  where  the  reason- 
ing proceeds  in  a  circle,  and  ends  where  it  began.  \i'hicK 
are  valuable  as  preparing  the  student  for  the  Civil  Service 
examinations;  this  last  being  the  final  stage  for  which,  all 
the  preceding  has  been  preparatory :  this,  the  goal  which 
has  necessitated  all  the  arduous  toil,  with,  in  the  event 
of  success,  its  resultant  office-holding.  (See  Article  on 
Examinations) . 

The  whole  of  the  classics    {the  Tour  Books  and  tho 
Eivc  Classics)  are  mastered,  as  well  as   the  commeatatifii 
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thereon  in  the  school  and  collegiate  course,  extending  over 
some  years.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  geography,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  mathematics,  and  all  branches  of  science,  are  utterly 
unknown  in  a  Chinese  educationid  course.     What  then  is  the    1 
result  of  the  wliole  thing?     Not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  / 
or  the  training  of  the  mind,  so  much  as  the  turning  out  of  I 
successful  essayists ;  a  marvellous  training  of  the  memory,  and  \ 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  imitative  faculty — -these  \ 
two  at  the  expense  of  everything  else — no  originality,  no 
scope  for  individuality :  the  production  of  literary  machines, 
the  manufacture  of  mental  type-writers,  whore  the  stereotyped 
forms  of  antiquity  are  reproduced  with  but  scant  variety. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  Chinese  nation,  that,  with  all  this 
tight  lacing  of  healthy  aspir^itions,  with   all  this  binding 
of  the  feet  of  progress,  it  has  been  impossible  to  entirely 
curb  all  individuality,  to  check  all  variety. 

China  has  no  school-boards,  nor  even  anything  in  the 
place  of  the  National  and  British  schools  in  England, 
Schools  are  opened  by  mristers  to  gain  their  living,  or 
started  by  the  gentry,  or  one  tutor  is  employed  by  several 
fiunilies  to  conduct  a  private  school  for  their  children,  while 
colleges,  or,  strictly  speaking,  higher  schools,  established 
on  pretty  much  the  same  principles,  abound  in  ail  cities. 

We  have  thus  far  only  mentioned  boys,  and  ivc  might 
close  without  any  reference  to  girls ;  for  the  attitude  of  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  with  regard  to  the  education  of  this  sex, 
is  almost  that  of  complete  neglect.  Notwithstanding  this, 
not  a  few  instances  are  adduced  in  Chinese  history  of  blue- 
stockings; and  at  the  present  day,  in  some  parts  of  China 
at  least,  a  veiy  small  minority  of  the  girls  either  manage  to 
pick  np  such  a  smattering  of  the  character  as  to  be  able 
to  read  cheap  novels,  or,  very  rarely,  have  the  advantage 
of  a  teacher  provided  by  their  parents,  who  are  stimulated 
to  give  them  an  education  in  some  cases  by  the  example  of 
the  mission  schools,  From  personal  contact  with  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  natives  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties, 
the  writer  is  able  to  say  that  it  is  the  rarest  thing  that  a 
yproan  is  able  to  sign  her  own  name,   and  when   that  is 
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laboriously  accomplished,  it  is  perhaps  all  that  she  i 
write.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hund,  a  preponderating 
majority  of  men  in  the  extreme  south  of  Chioa,  in  the 
cities  at  all  events,  are  able  to  sign  their  names.  To  state 
it  broadly:  it  is  a  great  exception  if  a  woman  can  sign 
her  name,  while  it  is  an  exception  if  a  man  cannot. 

It  is  very  hard  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  number  ot 
men  who  can  not  only  read,  but  mentally  undcrataml  what 
they  read.  The  proportion  differs  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  even  in  the  same  part,  it  will  vary  greatly  in 
town  an<l  country.  Dr.  Martin,  of  Peking,  estimates  it  at 
one  in  twenty.  An  account  of  education  in  China  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  closing  allusion  to  the  dawn  of 
better  days.  Mission  schools  and  colleges  are  to  be  found 
at  the  different  centres,  and  these  have  done  a  good  and 
appreciable  work  ;  there  arc  likemse  the  schools  in 
Hongkong,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  British  Colonial 
Oovernmcnt;  and,  what  is  more  eucoui-aging  still,  there 
are,  here  and  there  at  several  important  centres,  either 
schools  established,  more  or  less  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  such  as  the  T'uiig  Wan  KwSn,  at 
Peking  and  Canton,  where  a  thoroughly  good  training  is 
given  in  English ;  or  again,  suoh  establishments  as  naval 
and  other  colleges,  in  connection  with  arsenals,  where 
a  technical  education  is  imparted;  and,  lastly,  a  most 
significant  fact,  at  one  of  the  provincial  examinations  in  the 
City  of  Wu-chang,  the  examinees  were  asked  to  give  a 
comparison  between  ancient  and  modern  mathematicnl 
methods,  the  former  being  native,  and  tlie  latter  foreign; 
other  centres  of  examination  have  taken  the  same  subject 
up,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  decree  issued  some  seven 
years  ago  by  which  the  Literary  Cliancellors  of  the  provinces 
were  ordered  '  to  admit  candidates  to  a  competition  in 
Mathematics  at  each  annual  examination  for  the  first  degree.' 
If  successful,  these  were  to  undergo  a  special  examination  at 
Peking,  in  Physics,  Applied  Mathematics,  Practical  Mechanics^ 
Naval  and  Military  Tactics,  Gunnery  and  Torpedo  Practice, 
or,  instead  of  these,  in  International  Law,  Political  History, 
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&c.  'If  successful  tliey  shall  be  lulmittGd  to  competitiun  for 
the  second  degree  in  Peking,  wliich  shall  bo  conferred  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  twenty,  the  total  not  to  exceed  three  in  one 
year.  Those  who  obtain  the  second  degree  may  compete 
for  the  third.'  (Sec  Article  on  Exiiminations).  Another 
hopeful  sign  is  the  study  by  the  young  Emperor  of  the 
English  language. 


a  jioner 

li  of  Jan 


.    t-LTfllS 


'  Dnily  Trus 


EMBROIDEIiY.^The  Chinese  are  famous  for  their 
skill  in  embroiderj-.  lien  and  women  aye  both  employed  in 
the  production  of  numerous  articles  for  home  consumption, 
as  well  as  for  exportation.  Official  robes  for  Mandarins 
and  their  wives;  petticoats  for  ladies;  purses  for  rich  and 
poor ;  shoes  for  men  and  women  with  natural  feet,  as  well 
as  for  those  with  golden  lilies — the  cramped-up  deformities 
which  do  an  imperfect  duty  in  place  of  the  natural  growth ; 
caps  for  men  and  boys;  other  adjuncts  of  dress,  such  as 
spectacle-cases  and  numerous  other  articles  are  all  adorned 
and  ornamented  with  embroidery.  Banners,  altar-cloths,  the 
gorgeous  robes  donned  by  the  ragged  boys  in  a  procession, 
are  all  rich  with  it. 

'  There  are  many  styles  with  thread,  braid,  or  floss,  and 
an  infinite  variety  in  the  quality,  pattern,  and  beauty  of  the 
work.'  The  '  motives '  are  of  the  usual  style  of  Chinese 
art  work — heavy  bats,  long  convoluted  dragons,  splendid 
phoenixes,  geometrical  patterns,  insignia  of  the  genii,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  butterflies;  these  are  blended  together  in  a 
galaxy  of  richest  colours  or  studded  in  more  diffuse 
splendour  on  glowing  backgrounds  of  cerulean  blue  or 
emerald  green,  or  numerona  other  shades  in  which  the 
gorgeous  East  delights  to  clothe  itself.  But  it  shoidd 
be  mentioned  that,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  aniline 
colours,  the  loveliness  has,  in  a  great  measure,  departed,  and 
harmony  of  tint  almost  entirely,  from  the  needlework  of  the 
present  day. 


I 
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Girls  are  taught  to  embroider  as  an  accomplishuient 
and  a  necessarj-  art,  for  their  own  tiny  shoes  aro  worked  by 
themselves  and  not  bought  ready-made  in  the  shops,  while 
many  a  woman,  seated  in  the  narrow  street  at  the  door  of 
her  humble  dwelling,  adds  to  the  slender  means  of  her 
family  by  her  skill  in  fancy  work  of  this  description. 
Peddlers  go  through  the  streets  whirling  a  small  rattle,  and, 
from  the  stock-in-trade  of  these  peripatetic  dealers,  the 
domestic  stocks  of  silk  for  embroidery  are  generally 
replenished.  Most  lovely  shades  of  the  finest  floss  silk, 
running  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the  richest  colours,  are 
displayed  in  the  numerous  small  drawers  of  this  itinerant 
merchant,  while  gold  and  silver  thread  are  also  for  disposal, 
to  be  added  to  the  needle-work  to  enhance  ils  beauty. 

Numbers  of  men  are  employed  in  the  production  of 
shawls,  table-covers,  and  fire-screens  for  exportation.  The 
latter  are  made  'of  divers  coloui's  of  needle-work  on  both 
sides,'  the  screen  at  which  the  men  work  being  set  upright 
between  the  two  who  are  producing  the  piece,  and  the  needle 
pushed  through  from  one  man  to  the  other  alternately,  and 
thus  the  same  pattern  is  produced  on  both  front  and  back. 
Time  is  of  no  consequence  when  effect  and  boiiuty  are  to 
be  the  results,  irhilc  patience  and  perseverance  are  the  two 
principal  factors  employed  without  stint  by  the  Chinese  in 
all  their  industrial  arts,  nor  are  they  absent  in  the  production 
of  embroidery.  It  is  said  that  in  a  spcctaclo-caBe.  six  inches 
by  two,  there  will  sometimes  be  not  less  than  20,000  stitches; 
and  theatrical  costumes,  mandarin  robes,  and  ladies'  dresses 
will  take  ten  or  twelve  women  four  or  five  years  constant  work 
to  finish.  Under  such  conditions  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
fashions  cannot  change  from  year  to  year.  '  Wall  hangings 
made  of  such  work  are  very  costly.  In  Canton,  where  it 
is  carried  to  its  highest  development,  they  have  frequently 
brought  several  thousand  dollars.  Nevertheless  such  extra 
fine  work  is  rare.  The  buying  public  demand  good  effective 
tableaux  at  prices  not  over  Sf'OO  each  and  the  supply 
naturally  equals  the  demand.' 
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Large  stores  of  old  embroidery  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
pawn-shops  of  Chinese  cities ;  nor  are  the  robes,  tliero  to  be 
Been,  all  of  modern  make,  but  some  splendid  specimens  of  a 
style  no  longer  in  fashion,  or  ordinarily  procurable,  are 
occasionally  met  with.  Many  foreign  ladies  wlio  would  not 
touch  a  Chinaman's  clothes  yet  buy  these  old  and  eoilcd 
robes,  and  different  articles  of  dress  worn  by  generations  of 
Chinese,  and  utilise  the  embroidered  pieces  in  ornamenting 
cushions,  chairbacks,  &c. 

These  may  appear  cheap,  and  they  are  certainly 
'nasty,'  yet  it  is  the  fashion  in  this  least  suitable  climate 
to  drape  the  furniture  and  walls  of  drawing-rooms  with  the 
equivalent  of  what  a  greasy  old-clothes  man  at  home  carries 
off  in  bis  bag.  How  much  more  sensible  it  would  be  if 
ladies  sought  after  specimens  of  the  .\rt  made  years  ago  for 
Art's  sake,  tn'o  of  which  stand  out  in  the  writer's  memory 
as  most  excellent  of  their  kind.  Both  were  circular  and 
about  a  foot  in  diameter;  one  representing  a  white  eagle 
perched  on  the  rugged  branch  of  a  pine  tree,  with  a  stanza 
in  beautiful  characters  in  a  column  on  one  side,  and  so 
exquisite  was  the  work  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discover 
that  they  were  not  written  with  a  brush  and  the  richest 
ink,  Every  feather  of  the  bird  was  articulated,  every  needle 
of  the  pine  was  given  in  natural  shades.  The  other,  probably 
more  interesting,  was  a  dancing  female  figure,  her  robes  and 
ribbons  fluttering  in  the  air,  ivhilst  all  manner  of  flowere 
strew  the  ground,  a  marvel  of  delicate  work  and  refined 
colouring.  But,  alas!  the  features  of  this  Nymph  or  God- 
dess were,  as  is  not  unusual,  painted  upon  the  satin  ground, 
and  the  artist  was  not  in  touch  with  the  embroiderers.  The 
face  was  quite  one-fifth  of  the  whole  figure  and  \'ory  un- 
besutiful,  with,  shocking  to  relate,  a  nose  of  Bardolphian 
proportion  impossible  in  nature  and  execrable  in  Art,  but  in 
every  other  respect  this  work  ^^■a^  a  masterpiece, 

'Embroideries,  ancient  and  modern,  are  always  in  demand 
among  Orientals,  the  fonner  being  much  more  expensive.  Many 
skilful  artisans  take  advantage  of  this  fact  and  by  nn  accurate 
imitation  of  colours  faded  by  age  and  also  by  secret  chemical 
treatment  turn  out  embroideries  which  seem  worn  with  age.    The 
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counterfeits  are  not  easily  deteclcd.  Even  when  they  are,  the 
discovery  is  to  the  benelit  of  the  dealer  and  not  the  collector. 
A  bogus  antique  of  this  class  was  recently  sold  in  Hongkong  for 
$500  for  which  two  weeks  pn;vioi:s!y  [he  dealer  had  paid  £15  » 
the  maker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  modern  embroideries  in  China 
urejust  as  good  as  ancient,  so  that  it  is  folly  10  pay  ten  times  for 
one  picture  what  you  might  for  a  second  of  equal  merit  and  bcau^. 
This  is  especially  true  when  a  fine  embroidery  is  to  be  exposed 
in  the  drawing-room  of  a  house  which  uses  coal  and  gas.  «  o  • 
So  ruinous  are  the  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  ofbothcoal 
and  illuminating  gas  that  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  frame  embroideries 
air-tight  betwen  glass  plates.  Thus  protected  they  will  retain  their 
brilliancy  unimpared,  where  left  exposed  they  become  dull  and  dingy 

There  are  a  number  of  different  stitches  employed.  In 
one  a  fine  raieed  effect  is  produced  by  winding  the  thread 
round  the  needle  and  then  taking  the  stitch.  No  one.  as  for 
as  we  arc  aware,  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject, 
and  though  we  have  made  a  point  of  enquiring  of  those 
interested  in  Chinese  embroideries  as  to  the  stitches,  we  luust 
confess  we  have  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  inner  arcana  of 
their  mysteries,  but  must  perforce  be  content  with  standing 
on  the  threshold,  and  admiring  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  in 
producing  such  marvellous  fantasies  of  colour. 

ENGLISH  FROM  CHINESE  PENS.— To  the  Chinese 

the  acquisition  of  our  language  is  a  terrible  task ;  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  appalling  to  contemplate  as  the  idea  of  learning 
Chinese  is  to  the  average  Englishman.  To  tlie  majority 
who  undertake  it,  time  and  money  are  of  more  importance 
than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  '  moskec, 
can  do'  is  the  motto  of  the  tyro  who  thereupon  proceeds 
to  inflict  his  outrageous  attempts  at  writing  English  on  the 
Englishman,  with  generally  most  ludicrous  results. 

Perhaps  Wan  Chi  wiahea  some  favour  from  you,  and, 
as  an  introduction,  he  sends  you  his  English  calling-card 
with  an  invitation  on  it  as  follows; — 

Mr.  Wan  Chi. 
Retjuests  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  William  Jones  for  a  Dinner 
party  at  the  Chinese  Hotel  (Hang  Fa  Lau^,  Queen's  toad  central, 
to-morrow  at  6  P,m. 

Hongkong,  i7ih  October,  1893, 
tst  top  floor. 
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Tradesmen's  bills  are  very  amusing,  so  utterly  regardless 
are  they  of  spelling  and  plurals;  you  are  charged  for: — 

1  doz.Table  Knife.  2  lbs.  funch  plum. 
3  large  cup  and  saucers.  d  doz.  Egg  cup. 

3  Eggs  cups.  2  pieces  plate. 

2  lbs.  Dried  Apple. 

Or  has  your  tradesman  given  your  wife  a  bad  article 
by  mistake,  he  may  write  her  a  letter  like  the  following: — 

Mrs.  W.  Smith, 

Madam, 

I  am  very  sorry  these  ball  which  I  give  you  the  another 
<iay  was  new  &  has  not  been  play  before  I  do  not  know  why  should 
broked  so  I  sent  another  one  not  charge  to  obliged  for  you  only  & 
I  got  all  goods  from  Ingland  I  will  try  better  nextime  &  obliges 

Your  Faithfully 

YAN  LOI. 

Our  shoemaker  knows  but  little  of  leggings  and  describes 
them  in  his  bill  as  'armorial  articles  for  the  legs.' 

Here  is  a  notice  that  we  received  on  a  torn  scrap  of 
paper  from  our  washerman, 

Sir, 

Now,  your  cloths  is  much  larger  than  before;  will  you  be 
candly  give  me  @  $2.50  per  cent. 

Your  trily, 

WO  SHING, 

Washerman. 

The  following  will  explain  itself  and  is  of  higher  order 

of  production  than  the  last. 

Thomkins  Simpson  &  Co. 
April  19th,  1S92. 
To  John  Brown  Esq. 
Dear  Sir 

Our  manager  Mr.  White  gave  me  your  note  and  the  man 
you  recommended  and  I  will  do  some  things  for  him  in  the  future 
at  present  we  have  enough  of  men  at  work  but  we  will  increase 
the  coolies  by  next  month  if  the  weather  will  be  hot  enough  to  use 
of  more  of  our  ice.  So  I  have  tell  him  to  come  to  see  me  by  next 
month.     I  think  I  may  use  him. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  ob.  Servant, 

YEUK  MAN  HING. 
Compradore  of  Thomkins  Simpson  Csf  Co, 
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[The  original  is  not  ice  but  we  do  not  intend  to  give 
away  our  correspondent :  so  for  the  eame  reason  we  have 
altered  the  names  appealing  in  the  original  documeats  we 
have  repruducfd  in  this  article.] 

The  Chinese  lad  is  nut  behind  his  European  or  American 
confrere  when  he  eoinmences  to  describe,  in  bis  own  unique 
and  expressive  language,  ideas  which  appear  tamo  and 
commonplace  when  translated  and  transcribed  in  the  language 
of  his  elders.  A  Chinese  youth,  writing  on  the  Emperor  of 
China  taking  up  the  study  of  English,  remarks : — 

'I  am  pleased  tu  hear  that  our  Emperor  is  studying 
English — it  will  enable  him  to  govern  more  neatly,'  while 
another  described  the  usual  light  refreshment  at  a  clerical 
meeting  as  an  '  Ecclesiasticut  carousal.' 

Bnt  confusion  gets  worse  confounded  when  our  half- 
instructed  Chinese  takes  the  role  of  a  preceptor  upon  him 
and  proceeds  to  teach  hts  compatriots  English  as  he  fancies 
it  is  spoken  ;  then  it  is  vei'itably  a  barbarian  lingo, 

The  following  eentencos  are  from  a  book  with  that 
object  in  view:— 

'I  cannot  Chinese  speak.' — 'To  do  good  virtues  become 
rich  and  know."  '  Diligent  learn  of  English  words  no  difficult.'  '  He 
himself  no  have  got.'  '  Why  you  cannot  want  mistake. '  '  Fear  inside 
have  liuJc  false.'  'Run  come  too  much  refuge."  'Can  do  biting.' 
' Accomulale  bliss. '     'Accomulate  many,  confidcntor,  etc' 

Many  of  the  attempts,  however,  of  our  own  fellow- 
countrymen  to  speak  Chinese  (for  but  few  of  them  are 
ever  able  to  write  it)  might  call  forth  as  much  harmless 
merriment  from  John  Chinaman  as  his  attempts  to  write 
our  diflicult  language  produce  in  us. 


ETIQl'ETTE. — The  Chinese  have  an  ehiborate  system 
of  etiquette,  which  is  most  punctiliously  observed  on  state 
occasions  and  at  festivals,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more 
polish  and  outward  politeness  among  them  than  is  common 
with  English  or  Americans:  it  approaches  more  to  the 
French  style.  The  suavity  of  manner  and  urbanity  with 
which  common  street  coolies  and  even  the  beggars  address 
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one  another  is  most  noticeable,  and  the  gracioueness  with 
which  the  boat-womeu  accost  each  other,  when  shouting 
orders  and  requests  to  different  craft  in  the  iatrieate 
navigation  of  the  crowded  rivers,  ia  most  pleasant  to  hear, 
The  like  is  never,  or  but  rarely,  seen  in  the  West,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  the  choicest  'Billingsgate'  and  a  rare 
collection  of  obscene  epithets  is  employed,  should  a  quarrel 
arise;  these  latter  take  the  place  of  profane  oaths  in 
the  West.  We  cannot  call  it  with  mock,  because  it  is  with 
TenI,  solemnity  thnt  young  John  Chinaman  copies  his  elders 
in  liis  coremonious  observances,  especially  in  his  botvs  at  New 
Tear's  time,  performed  with  all  the  gravity  of  an  ohi  man 
with  the  weight  of  many  years  on  his  shoulders,  and  the 
full  sense  of  the  responsiblity  of  a  due  and  right  performance 
of  all  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

Chinese  etiquette  has  many  points  quite  different  from 
English,  as  the  following  examples  will  show  : — 

Scene. — A  breakfast  table  at  which  is  seated  a  new 
arrival  who  has  not  yet  spent  a  ivititer  in  Hongkong.  Enter 
the  boy,  his  shaven  pate  graced  with  the  usual  Chinese 
winter  skull-cap. 

The  foreiyner  loquitur: — *  A-aam!  What  foh  you  puttee 
on  that  piccee  cap  comu  waitee  table?  That  no  b'long 
plopah ;  no  b'long  polite ! ' 

A)iew^r  bit  ,I-«r(«i — '  0 !  that  b'long  numbah  one  plopah, 

numboh  one  polite.  S'posc  you  see  Mistah 's  boy,  he  hab 

got  cap  all  same  same.' 

Hore  than  forty  years  ago  a  party  of  six  young 
Englishmen  went  out  fur  an  excursion  in  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  Tioaty  Ports.  They  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  China  eliquotte  and  custom,  and  while 
walking  along  one  of  the  narrow  paths  at  the  side  of  a  paddy- 
field,  they  met  an  old  man  carrying  a  load,  whom  they  thought 
very  rudely  insisted  on  the  path  being  given  up  to  him 
and  his  burden,  until  he  had  passed  with  it.  They  pushed 
him  out  of  the  way,  and  struck  him  with  their  sticks  for 
his  rudcnes?,  entirely  unaware  that  they  were  the  offenders, 
i  gross  offenders  too.     The  path  being  narrow,  and  there 
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being  no  room  for  the  encumbered  and  the  unencumbered  to 
pass  at  the  same  time,  the  Chinese,  with  commendable 
common-sense,  allow  the  burden-bearer  in  such  casea  the 
right  of  way,  while  the  unencumbered,  who  can  easily  step 
out  of  the  way,  do  so ;  those  carrying  a  lighter  weiglit  make 
way  for  tho  more  heavily  loaded,  as,  for  instance,  one  man 
bearing  a  burden  will  step  nut  of  the  way  for  two  in«i 
carrying  a  sedan-chair.  In  this  case  the  foruigncrs  were 
further  guilty  of  disrespect  to  an  olil  man,  whom  the 
Chinese  reverence — the  old  man  in  this  case  being  an  elder 
of  the  neighbouring  village,  further  increased  the  offence. 
The  villagers,  indignant  at  the  insult,  rose,  took  tho  young 
Englishmen  into  custody,  and  avenged  their  wrongs  by 
putting  them  to  death,  after  some  days  of  imprisonment. 

The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  sending  presents  as 
acknowledgments  of  favours  received.  They  often  consist  of 
a  multitude  of  different  articles  of  tasty  food,  fruit,  or  tea, 
&c.,  and  when  received  from  a  native,  who  knows  nothing  of 
foreign  customs,  a  selection  is  only  intended  to  be  made  by 
the  receiver.  An  acquaintance  of  ours  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  the  whole  assortment,  no  doubt  to  the  disgust  of  the 
sender,  who  also,  doubtless,  formed  a  verj-  low  opinion  of 
the  greed  and  rudeness  of  foreigners. 

We  here  give  a  few  unwritten  rules  of  Chinese  etiquette, 
which  will  serve  to  give  an  insight  into  the  subject: — 

St'tndinp. — In  standing,  stand  at  attention  with  or 
without  the  heels  touching  each  other,  and  the  hands  down 
at  the  sides.  Do  not  stand  at  ease  ivtth  one  foot  placed  at 
light  angles  to  the  other;  nor  with  arms  akimbo.  In  talking 
to  a  man  in  a  position  superior  to  yours  fsuch  as  a  high 
official,  while  you  are  a  lower  one),  do  not  keep  your  eyes 
fixed  on  his,  but  let  them  rest  on  the  button  on  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  at  his  left  breast,  only  occasionally  raising  them 
to  his  face. 

Enterinrf  a  room. — In  entering  a  room  with  a  number 
of  persons  seated  in  it,  do  not  bow  to  each  separately ;  but 
give  a  grave  bow  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left.  If  a 
pai'ticular  friend  of  yours  happens  to  be  in  the  company,  he 
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is  at  liberty  to  advance  two  stops  towards  you,  and  you,  in 
like  manner,  may  advance  two  steps  further  into  the  room, 
each  then  saluting  the  other  witli  clasped  hands  and  a  bow, 

Sitlitiff  down. — The  left  hand  is  the  place  of  honour.  It 
is  given  to  the  guest,  and  the  host  takes  the  right;  but  the 
greatest  caution  is  necessary,  in  sitting  down,  not  to  do  so 
before  your  guest ;  and  if  either  should  get  up,  or  even  riae 
slightly,  the  other  must  follow  suit  at  once.  It  is  most 
amusing  to  see  how  Chinese  viailors  bob  up  and  down  at  the 
leastmovement  of  their  foreign  host.  Another  important  rule 
is  never  to  sit  while  any  one  else  who  is  your  equal  is  standing. 

Answers  to  Qiientlons. — IJko  the  French,  the  Chinese  do 
not  consider  it  always  polite  to  simply  answer  'Tes'  or  'No' 
tu  a  queation,  but  often  turn  the  interrogative  form  of  a 
question  into  the  alHnnati>c.  using  the  same  words,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  rt'ply  that  have  been  used  in  the 
questions.  Foreigners  are  apt  to  think  that  Chinese  are 
boorish  when  they  answer  in  this  manner,  but  they  are  only 
Rctiog  in  accordance  with  their  code  of  politeness. 

Knqiiiriee  as  to  A'jc.  ^c. — It  is  not  considered  rude  for  a 
Chinese  to  make  most  particular  enquiries  as  to  a  stranger's 
personal  afiairs.  In  fact,  the  making  of  such  enquiries  often 
evinces  great  politeness.  'How  old  are  you?'  'Are  you 
married?'  'How  much  money  do  you  make  a  year?'  'Whore 
are  you  going?'  'What  are  you  going  to  do?'  'How  much 
did  you  pay  for  this?'  These  questions  aud  others  are 
constantly  on  a  Chinaman's  lips. 

Dunning. — It  is  not  considered  polite  to  ask  a  man, 
whom  you  may  meet  in  the  street,  for  a  debt  due  by  him 
to  you.  One  of  the  most  polite  forms  in  which  to  request 
repayment  is  to  ask  liiui  for  a  loan  of  money  for  you  to  use. 

Noises,  Sfc. — Guttural  sounds,  hawking,  clearing  the 
throat,  spitting,  using  the  fingers  to  blow  the  nose,  and 
eructations,  are  not  necessarily  considered  impolite  by  the 
Chinese.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  look  upon  such 
things  in  quite  a  different  way  to  what  wo  do  now-a-days. 
We  say  now-a-days,  for  it  is  not  more  than  a  few  centuries 
ago  that  a  book  was  published  in  England  containing,  among 
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other  things,  directions  how  to  blow  the  nose  neatly  with  the 
fingers.  But  we  will  not  offer  any  more  remarks  on  such  % 
nauseating  subjoct. 

Wmit  of  dress.— A  Chinese  official  will  not  allow  lua 
chair-bearera  to  carry  him  in  the  half-naked  manner  which 
the  Chinese  coolie  so  delights  in.  The  Mercantile  claasea 
and  others  are  not  particular  in  this  respect. 

Spectacles. — It  is  considered  impolite  to  wear  spectacles 
before  a  guest  or  superior.  A  short-sighted  man  must 
be  ready  to  submit  to  any  amount  of  awkivardneas  rather 
than  infringe  this  rule  of  eliquette.  It  is  very-  amusing  to 
see  a  witness  in  a  Court  of  Justice  looking  at  some  document 
which  he  is  unable  to  see  properly,  not  daring  to  put  on  hia 
glasses  lest  it  should  be  construed  into  a  sign  of  disrespect 
to  the  judge,  perhaps  mildly  s/iyiiig  ho  is  short-sighted, 
but  in  other  cases  never  giving  a  hint  that  he  caimot  see 
properly  without  putting  them  on.  If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  something  should  be  looked  at,  and  an  apology 
ha%'ing  been  offered,  or  permission  having  been  given  to 
put  them  on,  they  must  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  possible 
afterwards.  Some  even  hesitate  to  put  them  on  when  told 
to  do  so. 

Iluta. — ^There  are  great  differences  in  Chinese  hats,  some 
may,  or  rather  must,  be  tolerated  in  a  room  or  house,  and 
others  under  no  consideration  whatever.  The  common  skull- 
cap with  a  red  or  black  knotted  knob  (or  blue  if  the  wearer 
is  in  mourning)  is  nu  fait.  It  should  be  worn  in  winter, 
in-doors  or  out,  and  is  only  dispensed  with  in  summer  for  the 
same  reason  that  Indian  judges  do  not  wear  wigs  in  that 
country.  The  official  hat.  with  the  button  indicative  of  the 
rank  of  the  wearer,  is  dress,  and  is  hastily  donned  to  recoire 
a  visitor;  neither  do  the  official  hats  of  the  mandarin's  servaota 
need  to  be  removed  on  entering  a  house;  but  the  case  differs 
in  toto  when  wc  come  to  the  ordinary  rain  and  sun-hats, 
whether  thoy  are  as  large  in  size  as  an  umbrella,  or  only  about 
the  size  of  a  gong,  or  the  small  conical  ones  worn  by  the 
native  soldiers  and  coolies,  like  those  provided  for  the 
Chinese  policemen  in  Hongkong.     Tlie  same  holds  good  erf 
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the  felt  liars  used  in  winter  by  coolies  and  tradesmen,  &c. 
Hoods  alsu  should  not  be  kept  on  inside  one's  house.  If  the 
hat  is  only  of  the  right  kind,  it  is  politeness  for  a  Chinese 
gentleman  to  put  it  on  to  receive  his  guest;  to  appear 
bareheaded  before  a  A'isitor  is  considered  impolite. 

Q lie M<7. ^Unless  the  nature  of  his  work,  such  as  carrying  a 
chair  or  washing  the  floor,  requires  his  queue  to  be  wound  in 
a  coil  round  his  ne^^k  or  shoulders,  or  done  up  in  auy  fashion 
in  &  bunch  at  tlie  top  or  back  of  his  head,  no  Chinese  sersant 
or  inferior  ought  ever  to  appear  so  before  bia  master  or 
superior,  but  the  queue  should  always  hang  down  behind. 

Flnijtr-Nails. — Long  fingor  nails  are  not  considered  a 
sign  of  dirtiness,  but  of  respectability,  and  of  being  above 
mauaul  labour,  which,  if  necessary,  would,  of  course,  prevent 
them  from  growing.  Thoy  sometimes  grow  to  the  length  of 
an  inch  :ind  a  half,  or  two  inches,  or  even  longer,  tJiough  it 
is  seldom  one  sees  them  all  of  equal  length  on  all  the  fingers. 
It  ia  well  that  such  is  the  case,  as  two  or  three  on  one  or 
both  hands  give  such  a.  claw-like  appearance  to  the  fingers 
as  to  make  them  sufficiently  repulsive;  fortunately  hand- 
ahaking  is  not  in  vogue  in  China,  hs  it  wnuld  be  extremely 
onpleasant  to  feel  the  long  talons  gripping  one's  hand. 

Shaking  Hands. — A  Chinese  clasps  his  two  hands  to- 
gether and  moves  them  up  and  down  a  few  inches  in  front 
of  himself  several  times.  When  excessively  polite  they  arc 
raised  up  as  high  as  his  forehead,  while  he  makes  a  profound 
bow.  Ladies  do  not  do  this,  but  clutcli  the  left  hand  sleeve 
with  the  right  hand,  and  imitate  the  same  motion. 

Hamlin;/  Tlunge. — Both  hands  are  used  to  pass  any- 
thing, therefore  a  Chinese  is  not  to  be  considered  clumsy 
who  h:inds  any  small  articles,  such  as  a  cup  of  tea.  in  this 
manner:  it  would  be  thought  the  height  of  rudeness  to 
Jo  otherwise,  for  it  would  evince  an  unwillingness  to  lake 
the  little  trouble  necessary.  The  same  rule  of  etiquette  is 
observed  in  receiving  anything  from  anvone. 

Meals. — ^At  meals  men  and  women  never  eat  together, 

unless  the  women  are  bad  characters,  even  a  iiusbaud  and  a 

^^^^gho^^t^^^ei^meals  separately.     This  is  the  strict 
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rule,  but  it  is  occasionally  more  honoured  in  the  breatih  than 
in  the  obseiTance.  The  children  wuit  till  the  grown-up  people 
arc  seated,  the  latter  nod  an  assent  to  'a  show  of  asking 
permission  to  eat,'  Eacli  one  has  his  own  bowl  of  rice,  and 
he  picks  up  pieces  of  meat  and  vegetables,  &c.  from  the 
common  dishes  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  but  it  is  considered 
polite  only  to  pick  from  the  side  of  the  dish  nearest  to  ons. 

After  each  meal  it  is  the  custom  to  wipe  the  face  aad 
lianda  with  n  wet  doth  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  In  the 
family  circle  each  one  will  leave  the  table  and  do  this  wash- 
ing; but  at  a  dinner  party  the  servants  will  bring  a  clotlir 
so  wrung  out,  to  each  diner,  a  separate  one  being  given  to 
each  if  the  guosta  and  hosts  arc  not  \ory  familiar,  otlicvwisfr 
the  same  cloth  may  be  used.  In  the  Chit-kong  province 
(where  Soochow  is)  the  same  basin  and  cloth  are  use<l,  us  it 
shows  that  they  are  brotherly. 

One  havinjj  finished  may  ask  the  others  to  'cat 
leisurely,'  which  is  the  equivalent  of  saying  'e\cuse  me.' 
and  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  leave  the  table.  It  is  etiquette 
to  remain  sitting  at  meals  till  all  have  finished,  but,  in  the 
event  of  urgent  business,  &c.  demanding  one's  attention,  a 
guest  may,  before  the  others  have  finished,  lay  his  chopsticks 
across  his  empty  bowl,  this  being  an  indication  of  his  desire 
to  le.ave;  the  host  on  observing  i^,  lifts  them  down,  places 
them  on  the  table  and  says  '  ho  hfmg '  {which  is  equivalent 
to  our  'good  bye,'  though  it  really  has  the  meaning,  if 
freely  rendered,  of  'I  hope  yon  will  lia^'c  a  safe  walk'),  to 
the  guest,  who  is  then  free  to  depart. 

'Die  above  form  of  procedure  takes  place  with  strangers, 
or  when  everybody  is  on  their  best  behaviour;  for,  though 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  to  sit  down  together  to  their  meab, 
it  is  unnecessary,  in  unceremonious  intercourse,  that  all 
should  rise  at  the  same  time.  At  formal  dinners  or  meals, 
however,  the  host  cannot  leave  the  table  till  he  sees  that 
all  his  guests,  having  all  finished,  iviah  to  do  so. 

Visiting. — Ten  l^riiik'm'j. — There  is  some  curious 
etiquette  about  tea  di'inking  in  connection  with  paying  visits. 
When  paying  a  visit  to  an  official  if  a  scivant  should  bvisg 
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ill  a  cup  of  tea  there  is  iio  necessity  to  take  any  particular 
notice  of  it ;  allow  the  servant  to  put  it  down  wljeie  he  likes 
near  you;  and  continue  your  conversation  with  the  man- 
darin. Should,  however,  he  consider  you  a  good  friend,  or, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  first  call,  should  he  desire  to  treat  you 
with  great  respect,  or  evince  his  great  pleasure  at  seeing 
Tou,  he  may  hand  you  the  cup  of  tea  with  his  own  hands. 
la  such  circumstances  it  is  incumbent  upon  yuu  to  rise  to 
your  feet  and  take  it  from  his  two  hands  with  both 
of  yours. 

A  cup  of  tea  in  an  official  call  (be  you  either  a  civilian 
calling  on  an  official,  or  even  if  you  nro  both  officials)  is 
dosttned  to  play  an  important  part,  Your  business  over,  or 
your  conversation  done,  you  invite  your  host  to  drink  tea 
{ts'ing  ch'ii),  which  he  thereupon  proceeds  to  do  with  you, 
and  the  visit  is  over.  Sliould  you,  however,  be  taxing  the 
patience  of  your  host  by  overstaying  your  welcome,  or  should 
a  pressure  of  business  make  it  incumbent  on  him  to  shorten 
the  call  as  much  as  possible,  he  begins  to  touch  the  cup  with 
hia  fingers,  expecting  you  to  take  the  hint.  Are  you  such  an 
obtuse  individual  tbat  hints  are  entirely  lost  upon  you? 
Then  he  raay  sometimes — though  it  is  not  quite  the  correct 
thing  for  him  to  do  so — give  you  the  invitation  to  take  tea 
with  him,  when  you  will  have  to  retire,  feeling  mortified  at 
having  transgressed  the  riiles  of  politeness,  and  at  being 
treated  with  rudeness  in  return,  It  must  he  remembered, 
however,  that  this  tea  is  never  to  be  touched  until  it  is  time 
to  go.  These  rules  as  to  the  congi  do  not  hold  good  with 
people  who  are  not  oflicials. 

Marifs  of  Frirndlrifss. — When  seeing  a  Jlandarin  in 
liis  hall  for  transacting  business,  should  he  invite  you  into 
hU  private  apartments,  then  any  subjects  can  be  discussed, 
and  any  amount  of  freedom,  consistent  of  course  with  self- 
respect,  may  be  enjo)'ed;  coats  even  may  be  thrown  off  till 
a  state  a]iproaehing  nearly  to  the  in  purls  nolur'jUbtis,  so 
congenial  to  the  Chinese  in  hot  weather,  is  amved  at. 

iV7ili'i>n'h\f.~The  Chinese  mode  of  using  the  hand  to 
cover  the  mouth  when  whispering  to  any  one  is  different  from 
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the  Western  style;  for,  instead  of  simply  covering  the  mouth 
-with  the  hniid  spread  open,  the  fingers  of  tho  hand  arc  bent 
towards  each  other  just  as  if  a  very  large  orange  were  being 
held  in  the  hand,  and  in  a  position  midway  between  s 
clenched  list  and  an  open  hand.  The  ends  of  the  fingers  an 
put  close  up  to  the  mouth,  or  touching  the  lips,  thus  muffling 
the  sound.  This  muffing  is  intensified  if  it  is  cold  weathnr 
and  a  number  of  sleeves  come  over  the  hand. 

Beclconlng. — In  beckoning,  the  Chinese  do  not  usa  on* 
finger  pointed  upwards  and  curved  towards  ohp,  as  we  Ao, 
hut  the  hand  is  revei'sed,  the  fingers  hanging  down  and  the 
whole  hand  is  used  to  beckon  towards  one  with  a  sweei>ing 
motion,  in  :i  most  energetic  manner. 

EURASIAXS.~The  children  of  European  fathers  by 
Asiatic  mothers,  or  vice  v^rm,  arc,  by  a  union  of  the  first 
syllables  of  both  words,  called  Eurasians.  Some  dress  in  the 
foreign  stylo  and  some  in  the  native:  the  former  look  more 
like  their  Chinese  mothers  than  their  fathers:  the  lattpr 
look  very  ivhite  and  foreigu-Uke.  Their  eyes  are  generally 
black,  though  the  results  of  the  second  and  tliird  generations 
of  such  alliances  are  often  very  fair,  have  brownish  hair,  and 
occasionally  lighter-coloured  eyes.  The  union  of  the  two 
bloods  seems,  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  to  produce  a 
more  sprightly  raee  than  the  Chinese,  and  one  whose  organs 
of  speech  are  better  adapted  to  pronounce  English  than 
those  of  pure  Chinese  breed;  for  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  if 
a  Chinese  can  speak  English  accurately,  as  rare  almost 
as  for  an  Englishman  to  speak  Chinese  like  a  native, 
though  he  may  have  resided  for  years  in  China  in  the  one 
case,  or  in  England  in  the  other.  Some  of  the  girls  who 
have  a  preponderance  of  English  blood  in  them  ore  >-ery 
pretty  and  fair.  Unfortunittely  the  majority  of  the  daughters 
are  brought  up  to  load  an  immoral  life,  and  are  sold  like 
slaves  into  it. 

There  is  a  Eurasian  scliool  in  Shanghai,  a  great  number 
of  the  children  in  the  Diocesan  Home  and  Orphanage  in 
Hongkong  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  there  are  a  veijt 
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large  number  of  them  in  the  Goiernment  Central  School 
(now  called  the  Victoria  College)  in  the  same  colony.  They 
are  drafted  from  these  establishments  into  Ihe  lawyer's 
and  other  offices,  where  they  make  verj'  useful  clerks  and 
interpreters,  from  their  knowledge  of  both  Chinese  and 
English. 

It  is  not  all  the  half-castea  that  come  under  this  class, 
as  numbers  of  them  are  swallnwcd  up  under  the  name  of 
Portuguese,  \yhich,  in  the  Far  East,  is  not  restricted  alone  to 
those  worthy  of  that  name,  but  is  used  to  designate  all, 
who,  having  some  drops  of  foreign  blood  in  their  veinp, 
elect  to  call  themselves  such,  dress  in  foreign  clolhes,  and 
talk  a.  smattering  of  the  }"itois  glorified  with  the  name 
of  Porlugueso,  but  which,  in  reality,  is  a  sort  of  pidgin- 
Portuguese,  and  not  understood  by  uew  ariivala  from  Portugal, 
who  require  an  interpreter  to  explain  it  to  thcni.  Macaoese 
would  be  a  better  term,  as  the  majority  of  them  arc  either 
born  in  Macao  or  have  descended  from  residents  of  that  city. 
They  are  of  all  shades  of  colour,  and  their  complexions  show 
traces  of  Indinn  (Goa),  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  European 
ancestry  in  all  degrees  of  proportion.  The  mercantile  offices 
are  full  of  them.  They  write  a  good  hand,  and  act  as  clerks, 
hut  seldom  rise  to  any  position  of  great  trust  and  confidence. 
ITiey  work  as  a  rule  for  a  mere  pittance,  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  them  herd  together  after  the  manner  of  Chinese. 
A  \-ery  few  are  engaged  as  merchants  in  business. 

EXAMIXATIOyS.—Wc  have  treated  of  the  end  and 
aim  of  education  in  China  in  a  former  article.  (See  Article 
on  Education).  It  now  falls  to  our  lot  to  treat  more  fully  of 
the  final  step  to  this  goal,  namely,  the  system  of  Civil 
Sen-ice  Examinations  in  China.  In  the  matter  of  competitive 
examinations  the  Chinese  present  one  of  those  unique 
Hpectacles  which  are  alike  the  wonder,  as  well  as  the 
admiration,  of  those  who  understand  them. 

In  this  strange  land  there  has  been  in  vogue  for  centuries, 
and  even  millenniums,  a  system  of  examinations,  which, 
OtiginaUy  started  with  testing  the  ability  of  those  already 
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in  ofGce,  has  giiiilually  widened  in  scope  till  at  this  time  it 
is  nll-enibiacing  in  point  of  geographical  c\tent,  and  is  the 
test  of  ability  wliich  all  have  to  undergo  who  desire  admisBion 
into  the  Civil  Service  of  this  iinniense  empire  with  iU 
thousands  of  officials :  with  this  end  in  view,  boys  are  incited 
to  learn  their  lessons  and  be  diligent;  with  this  aim,  mea 
pursne  their  weary  course  of  sludy,  year  in  and  year  out,  till 
white  hairs  replace  the  black,  and  the  shoulders,  which  at 
first  merely  aped  the  scholarly  stoop,  eventually  bend  beneath 
the  weight  of  years  of  toil.  No  other  country  in  the  world 
presents  the  curious  sight  of  grandfather,  father,  and  even 
son,  competing,'  at  the  same  time.  Failures  seem  only  tu 
spur  on  to  renewed  trials,  until,  after  many  timea  having 
formed  a  unit  amongst  the  annual  two  millions  that  pass 
through  one  or  other  of  the  ordeals  of  this  gigantic 
examination  scheme,  the  old  man  of  seventy  or  eighty,  who 
has  been  unfortunate  enough  not  to  appear  among  the  small 
psvceutage,  of  one  or  two  out  of  a  hundred,  that  is  allowed 
to  puss,  finally  attracts  Imperial  notice,  and,  as  an  honour 
and  the  meed  of  his  untiring  perseverance  and  indefatigable 
toil,  receives  the  coveted  reward. 

The  scheme  is  widespread  as  the  empire :  every  petty 
district  city  even  bus  its  Examination  Hall,  where  the 
initial  trials  ar^  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  a  sub -chancellor  being  in  rcsiduuce,  who 
aubjecta  the  candidates  to  a  preliminary  examination.  Out  -jf 
the  two  thousand  or  so,  only  twenty  of  the  best  receive  tho 
degree  which  the  Chinese  term  '  Siu-ta'ai.'  meaning  '  buddiug 
genius,'  but  which  for  convenience  is  gonernlly  termed  by 
foreigners  the  B.A..  though,  except  for  the  analogy  of  being 
the  first  degree  obtained  in  both  East  and  West,  there  is 
scarcely  any  point  of  similarity,  and  so  it  is  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  degrees.  An  original  poem  and  one  or  two 
essays  by  each  candidate  on  the  subjects  assigned  to  them 
are  the  exercises  of  this  examination.  A  night  and  a  day 
are  spent  in  their  production,  The  results  to  the  successful 
student  are  as  follows : — -no  office  or  appointment,  but 
admission  is  granted  him  into  the  charmed  circle  of  those 
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who  are  entitled  to  ivear  the  loivo^it  grade  pf  gold  button 
on  the  tops  of  tlicir  hats,  and  who  are  protected  'from 
corporal  ptmiEhmcnt ;  it  raises  him  above  the  common  people. 
renders  him  a  conspiciioua  man  in  his  native  place,  and 
eligible  to  enter  the  triennial  examination  for  the  second 
degree,'  held  in  the  provincial  capital,  the  successful 
candidates  at  which  take  the  second  degree,  styled  the 
*Chi'i-jin,'  or  'promoted  man,'  or  M.A.  This  examination 
lasts  through  'three  sessions  of  nearly  three  days  each.'  The 
examiucrs  are  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  ten  provincial 
officers.  Some  sis  thousand,  more  or  less,  acconUng  to  the 
size  of  the  province,  enter  for  this  examination.  Essays  in 
prose  and  verse  are  retjuired,  but  of  course  there  is  mucli 
more  given  to  be  done,  and  a  higher  style  is  required,  than 
in  the  former,  and  much  strictness  is  exercised  with  regard 
to  the  slightest  errors  in  the  essays,  The  small  percentage 
that  pass  still  get  no  appointment  nor  office,  but  rise  higher 
in  the  public  estimation,  wear  a  higher  grade  of  gill  button, 
when  in  dress,  and  put  a  board  over  the  front  doors  of  their 
houses  with  the  mystic  characters  of  *  Promoted  Men,'  as 
well  as  the  date  of  attaining  this  distinction.  One  step  more 
entitles  the  scholar  to  eventually  obtain  office.  This  next 
higher  degree  is  taken  at  Peking.  It  is  termed  'Tsun-sz,' 
(Entered  Scholar)  or  L.L.D.  Lots  are  draivn  for  vjieant 
posts,  and  the  successful  candidate  may,  perchance,  begin 
his  official  career  as  a  district  magistrate. 

Another  degree  may,  however,  be  taken,  success  in  the 
examination  for  which  entitles  to  admission  to  the  Hanlin 
College.  The  members  of  this  college  are  'constituted  poets 
and  historians  to  the  Celestial  Court,  or  deputed  to  act  as 
Chancellors  and  Examiners  in  the  several  provinces.'  'Ilic 
highest  on  the  list,  after  two  special  examinations  in  the 
Emperor's  palace  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  is  styled  the  -Chuang-yuen  '  or  'Laureate.' 

This  then  is  a  rough  sketch  of  this  wonderful  system ; 
the  details  of  which,  as  regards  the  subsidiary  examinations, 
might  be  filled  in  at  great  length.  Enough  has  been  written 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  but  it  is 
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difficult  to  dosciibe  the  piitliusiasm  which  pervndes  the  itliole 
country  with  regard  to  Ihc  examinations.  Congratulatirms 
are  showered  on  the  successful  students;  they  dine  with  the 
hight'st  officials  after  the  event,  and  the  Emperor  liimEclf 
entertains  the  most  celebrated  of  all.  It  is  naturally  to  he 
expected  that  the  family  of  the  successful  candidate  ehoiild 
feel  honoured,  but  those  who  take  the  highest  honours  are 
looked  upon  as  conferring  distinction  on  their  native  places: 
and  it  is  quite  a  sight,  on  going  through  a  Chinese  city, 
to  see  the  red  boards,  with  gilt  characters,  placed  over 
certain  doors,  proclaiming  to  all  passers-by  the  degi'ee,  or 
degrees,  taken  by  the  inmates,  separate  boards  being  tised 
for  those  who  have  taken  the  higher  positions,  such  a» 
senior  tripos,  &c.,  &c.  in  each  respective  examination.  On 
the  blank  walls  of  the  fronts  of  the  houses  mil  often  also 
be  seen  large  yellow  or  red  papers  with  yellow  or  red  letters 
on  them;  for  it  is  customary  when  any  one  has  been 
successful  at  an  examination  to  send  a  poster  with  large 
characters  on  it  announcing  lo  all  one's  friends  and  relatives 
the  fact.  For  examinations  at  which  one  has  been  successful 
in  the  provinces,  red  paper  is  used  with  yellow  characters, 
but  for  those  held  in  Peking  yellow  paper  with  red  cliaracters 
is  used. 

Besides  the  legitimate  interest  taken  in  these  literary 
contests,  they  form  the  Goodwooda  and  Derbys  of  China; 
for  not  only  is  the  news  of  success  spread  far  and  wide  as 
fast  as  swift  messengers,  rapid  boats,  and  Scet  couriers 
can  carry  it  to  waiting  friends  and  expectant  relatives; 
but  it  is  as  eagerly  received  by  utter  strangers,  who,  having 
staked  on  tlie  issue,  are  in  excitement  to  know  the  result. 

Like  cverj'thing  Chinese,  these  trials  of  literary  skill  of 
the  future  governors  of  the  people  are  held  in  far  different 
surroundings  from  what  a  Westerner  would  expect.  The 
buildings  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground;  that  in  Canton 
occupies  sixteen  acres.  After  the  main  entrance  {which  is 
within  the  entrance  of  the  outside  waif)  is  passed,  a  broad 
avenue  leads  np  to  a  congeries  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
Examiners  and  others  connected  with  them  and  their  work. 
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On  each  side  of  tliia  main  avenue  are  narrow  lanes,  giving 
access  to  the  8,GJ3  ceils  in  which  tlic  students  are  confined. 
These  cells  are  five  feet  nine  inches  by  three  feet  eight  inches 
wide,  their  height  being  ii  trifle  over  that  of  a  man.  There 
are  two  grooves  in  the  wall  for  two  planks  ;  one  forma  a  table, 
the  other  a  scat  for  the  solitary  student  shut  up  in  each 
coll.  It  is  a  species  of  imprisonment:  no  communication 
being  allowed  with  the  candidates  under  penalty  of  severe 
punishment.  They  enter  the  Examination  Hall  with 
provisions,  fuel,  candles,  bedding,  and  writing  materials, 
being  searched  to  sec  that  no  'cribs,'  or  other  means  of 
assisting  their  labour,  are  smuggled  in,  it  being  the  constant 
practice  for  some  to  tlo  this:  a  specially  small  miniature 
edition  of  the  classics  is  printed  for  the  purpose  and 
secreted  about  the  person.  The  confinement  nmut  be  irksome 
and  disagreeable  in  the  extreme ;  deaths  occasionally  occur 
from  excitement,  the  privations  and  exposure  being  greater 
than  old  age  can  endure.  In  other  places  the  Examination 
Hall  ia  not  of  the  same  construction.  The  author  visited  one 
in  the  district  city  of  Kit  Yong  near  Snatow  nhere  the 
students  had  long  forms  and  tables  provided  for  them.  In  the 
(lepartnicntal  city  of  Ch'au-chau  fil  the  Examination  Hall  is 
fitted  up  in  a  similar  manner,  judging  from  the  peep  into  it 
from  outside  which  the  writer  had. 

The  Chinese  have  been  wise  in  thus  giving  the  people  a 
share  in  their  own  government,  nor  is  it  in  the  way  of 
pandering  to  the  democracy  ;  but  it  is  bestowed  as  a  right  on 
those  who  are  fitted  for  it  by  an  education,  which,  though 
not  on  a  par  with  a  modern  western  course  of  study,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  when  compared  with  that  in  vogue 
in  Europe  a  few  centuries  since.  Thus  ambitious  spirits 
have  a  career  open  before  them,  which  may  lead  them  up 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  throne  itself;  the  extra  exuberance  of" 
youth  is  toned  duwn  by  a  course  of  study  which  must  have  a 
great  cfieet  in  producing  the  grave  and  reverend  seniors,  which 
Chinese  mandarins  are.  It  produces  likewise  a  conservative 
element,  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  literati 
to  conserve  the  existing  polity  and  resist  all  violent  change- 
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which  may  overthrow  thoir  pusition  and  prospects.  For  Uiii 
reafion,  if  for  no  other,  progicss  in  China  will  bo  comparatively 
slow,  and  probably  none  the  less  sure  on  account  of  ito 
slowness.  China  has  also  by  this  admirable  plan—admirably 
taken  as  a  whole,  alike  in  its  conception,  development,  and 
working— prevented  herself  from  being  overburdened  by  an 
aristocracy,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils,  which,  had 
it  existed,  would,  as  in  most  European  countries,  hare 
monopolised  all  that  was  worth  having  in  the  gorcrnment 
until  driven  inch  by  inch  from  its  unfair  position — a  work 
long  in  operation  and  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

Here  then  is  a  mighty  system,  complete  in  all  its 
details,  ready,  as  soon  as  western  science  takes  a  fair  grasp  of 
the  nation,  to  he  used  as  a  means  of  disseminating  scientific 
knowledge  and  methods  tliroughout  the  length  and  breadUi 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  literary  style  and  polish,  Some  faint 
indications  that  such  may  eventually  be  its  function  have 
already  been  given. 

Besides  the  literary  examinations,  military  examinations 
for  officers  of  the  army  are  held,  in  which  skill  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  such  as  lifting  heavy  weights  and  shooting  with 
boiva  and  arroivs,  are  the  tests  required.  But  the  Chinese 
have  shown  their  wisdom  in  considering  warlike  exercises  as 
far  inferior  to  literary  ability  :  military  officers,  as  compared 
with  civil  functionaries,  are  despised,  and  under  the  heading 
of  military  officers  are  included  naval  officers  as  well.  (See 
articles  on  Army  and  Education). 

EXTERKITORIALlTY.—ka  the  laws  and  judicial 
■system  in  force  in  China  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
those  in  operation  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  Europeans 
and  Americana  in  China,  as  well  as  in  other  Asiatic  countries, 
have  insisted  on  being  amenable  to  their  own  laws,  and 
exempted  from  the  legal  process  of  the  country  in  which 
they  dwell, 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court,  witli  a  Chief  Justice  and 
other  officers  under  the  Foreign  Office,  which  sits  in 
Shanghai,  and  proceeds  in  circuit  to   the   different   trenty 
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ports  when  cases  arise  deiiiaiiding  its  attendance  amongst 
British  subjects  or  in  whioh  one  party  is  British.  The 
Consular  Courts,  presided  over  by  the  British  Consuls,  take 
cognisance  of  the  smaller  cases,  or  hold  a  preliminary  enquiry 
in  the  more  important  ones.  Recently  the  posts  of  Chief 
Justice  and  Consul-tieneral  have  been  amalgamated  and  the 
Cunsul-General  at  Shanghai,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
performs  those  of  Chief  Justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Chinese  is  sued  by  an  Englishman, 
the  trial  takes  place  in  a  Chinese  court,  at  the  instiince  of  the 
English  Consul.  In  Hongkong,  of  course,  this  rule  does  not 
hold  good,  for,  being  an  English  colony,  it  is  an  intt-gral  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  if,  however,  a  common  thing  for 
Chinese  criminals  to  escape  from  (he  mainland  to  this  island. 
Before  their  rendition  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  an  inquir)'  has 
to  be  held  by  a  Police  Magistrate,  who,  on  prima  faeie  proof 
of  the  crime,  sends  up  the  case  to  the  Qovernor  of  the  Colony, 
who  decides  as  to  whether  the  criminals  arc  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Chinese  or  not.  Applications  are  often  made  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony,  on  a  (vrit  of  habeas  coi-pua, 
for  a  release  of  the  prisoners  on  some  alleged  technical  flaw. 
These  rarely  succeed.  Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  authorities 
at  Canton  feel  very  sore  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  undorstaud  (with  their  system  of  torture  of  prisoners 
and  ivitncsscs,  and  the  forced  confessions  extorted  from  the 
former)  the  importance  of  unshaken,  trutliful  evidence  and 
of  genuine  eye-witnesses.  The  uncertainty  of  English  law, 
and  the  jealous  care  exercised  over  the  prisoner  in  case  he 
should  be  innoccut,  are  incomprehensible  to  them. 

Jiui'ki  reiwmmtiidrd, — ' Eitorriturislitj.  Tlia  Law  rehitiii(t  I'l Consular 
Jurisdiction  auii  tti  Ituaiitenco  in  Oriental  Countrina',  by  K.  T.  VSgeott, 
X.  A.,  L1.  U.  '  Jurisdiction  Kt  Exterritoriality  en  Chine'  pur  J.  IlelcuiuB 
Fersiinon. 

FAIRY  TALES.— Tltere  are  many  fairy  tales  to  be 
found  in  Chinese  literature,  but  diflerent  in  detail  to  those 
of  the  West,  The  animal  world,  like  the  wolf  in  Red 
Riding  Hood,  comes  in,  but  in  a  more  artistic  form  than  in 
4ke  old  nursery  tale,  as  the  foxes  assume  human  shape  at 
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will,  not  being  detected  (ill  well  on  in  tlie  story,  and  they 
are  beneficent  ns  well  as  malignant.  'Our  Chinese  fox^, 
whidi  nre  topresonted  as  tbe  frequenters  of  the  ancient 
sepulchres,  turn  into  the  Elves  of  the  Forest,  and  by  moon- 
light imbibe  the  ethereal  essence  of  heaven  and  earth.  They 
dig  up  the  graves  of  the  deail  and  place  their  skulls  on  their 
foreheads.  They  then  look  up  to  the  North  Pole  and  bow 
to  the  Starry  Host.  If  the  skulls  do  nut  fali  off  while 
they  perform  this  rite,  they  change  into  lovely  and  fascina- 
ting females.'  Love  often  plavs  nu  impoitant  part  in  some 
of  these  stories,  showing  that,  though  not  considered  proper 
by  the  prudish  Chinese,  human  nature  and  the  ruling 
passion  will  yet  reveal  themselves  even  under  the  most 
repressive  circumstances.  Besides  this  cKiss  of  fairy  tales, 
much  of  the  Tiiouist  mythology  might  be  classed  under 
this  category,  when  the  marvellous  and  miraeulous  doings 
of  tbe  gods,  demi-gods,  and  genii,  are  told  at  garrulonft 
length  and  with  tedious  detail. 

In  China,  it  is  not  only  the  children  that  believe  ia 
sprites,  fairies,  dryads,  nymphs,  demons,  and  goblins,  but 
the  children  of  an  older  growth  nearly  all  firmly  believe  iu 
them;  for  the  whole  universe,  to  the  average  Chinaman,  is 
peopled  with  unseen  denizens,  who  occasionally  appear  to 
the  good  or  evil,  and  reward  or  punish  them  in  quite  the 
orthodox  story-book    style. 

Ih'nU  ivwiim-arleil.—'  Stniii?e  fllnries  from  n  Chinese  Pturiio,"  lmn»- 
Inted  And  aiinotnted  b}-  Hertiert  A.  Gik-s,  2  voIh.  De  h\  Rue  &  Cn.  -  The 
Fsir;  Fnxea,'  published  by  Me.ssr<i.  Kelly  nnd  WhIkIi,  Ld.  'Scrapg  frinn 
ChinBse  Mythology,'  in  diflerent  nuinliura  of  the  '  t'liiua  BoTiew,'  hy  Svr, 
Dyer  BalJ,  m.a,,  k.d.,  annotated  by  J.  Dyer  Bnll. 

/M.VS.— There  can  scarcely  bo  any  other  nation  oa 
earth  that  uses  such  quantities  of  fans :  amongst  us,  tbe  use 
of  the  fan  is  confined  to  the  gentler  sex,  and  it  would  be 
considered  effeminate,  or  at  all  events  singular,  for  a 
gentleman  to  sport  one.  With  the  Chinese,  fans  are  used 
as  much  by  the  one  sex  as  by  the  other,  and  fiarticular 
makes  or  forms  are  confined  in  their  use  to  the  male  sex. 
All   sorts  of  materials  are  employed  in  their  construction. 
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the  palm  leaf,  which  nature  seems  almost  to  have  designed 
as  an  object  leaaou  and  a  hint,  being  one  of  the  most 
common;  silk,  paper,  bamboo,  feathers,  and  other  things, 
are  also  used.  The  largest  size  of  palm  leaf,  nearly  a  yard 
in  diameter,  of  an  orbicular  shape,  has  a  neat  rim  braided 
round  it,  the  stalk  forming  the  natural  handle.  This 
gigantic  size  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  slave-girls,  and  other 
female  domestics,  ut  perform  the  duty  which  the  poet  in- 
veighed against  so  strongly  in  the  well-known  lines;  — 
'  I  would  not  have  .a  sl.ivc  to  till  my  ground, 

fe To  carry  nic,  to  fan  me  while  1  slcop, 

^^^^H        And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  ihe  wealth 
^^^^H       That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned.' 

^^^^^The  smaller  kind  of  the  same  shape,  and  of  wliich  such 
I  lftr|^  quantities  arc  exported  to  America — the  common  pahn- 
leaffan — is  used  by  the  lower  classes,  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  this  fan  is  put  in  Cliina: 
it  serves  to  blow  up  the  wooden  or  charcoal  fire  in  the 
earthenware  furnaces  instead  of  a  pair  of  bellows;  old  torn- 
down  looking  seamstresses  pin  it  on  the  top  of  tlieir  hair 
to  serve  as  a  hat;  it  also  does  duty  as  a  sunshade;  it  ia 
used,  in  common  with  other  fans,  as  a  duster  to  fan  or  flap 
away  tlie  dust  oft'  a  seat,  or  to  cool  the  chair  before  offering 
it  to  a  visitor;  to  drive  out  the  mosquitoes  out  of  the 
mosquito  net ;  to  fan  the  restless  baby  to  sleep ;  to  cool 
the  hungry  youngster's  food;  and  it  comes  in  handy  for 
many  another  purpose. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  fans,  and  the  following 
classification  embraces  many,  though  not  all  of  them,  viz.: — 
Peather  fans,  folding  fans,  and  screen  fans;  the  latter  are 
of  a  variety  of  shapes,  '  round,  octagonal,  sexagonal  or 
polygonal.'  The  young  Chinese  exquisite  in  his  robes  of 
silk  and  satin,  genendly  carries,  at  the  proper  seasons,  one 
of  them  in  his  h.%nd,  the  gift  perchance  of  some  artistic  and 
literary  friend,  who  has  embellished  it  with  a  landscape  in 
black  and  white,  and/or  a  few  lines  from  his  pen  in  either 
prose  or  poetry.  We  give  an  inscription  on  one  of  these  fans 
which  was  presented  to  a  European.     It  not  only  gives  an 
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idea  of  what  such  inscriptions  may  be,  but  also  shows  what 
a  Chinese  complimentary  letter  is  like.  We  have  changed 
the  names  from  what  they  were  in  the  original : — 

'The  noteworthy  visit  you  paid  mc  some  time  ago  lias  fiUcd  my 
humble  cottage  wi[h  glory.  I  believe  you  are  a  virtuous  mnn  whose 
object  it  is  to  benefit  the  world  with  your  kind  heart,  which  is  ready  to 
afford  free  services  to  the  distressed  it  comes  in  sight  of.  This  being 
its  policy,  many  a  poor  sufferer  has  had  his  chronic  disease  removed 
and  got  immediate  relief  from  great  difficuhics.  How  greatly  in  need 
is  this  class  of  people  '.  Furthermore,  our  unexpected  meeting  has 
quickly  made  us  bosom  friends.  Th.it  a  man  so  forsaken  by  the  world 
as  myself  can  gain  so  true  a  friend  as  you  is  rare.  It  has  given  me 
great  consolation  to  hear  of  your  promotion  to  the  post  of  Chief  Medical 
Officer.  Your  success  is  the  result  of  your  repeated  good  deeds  which 
always  multiply  one's  blessings  :  The  Kye  of  Heaven  clearly  sees 
our  human  actions.  Though  1  am  not  worthy  of  your  fnendshi[^  1 
sincerely  hope  you  will  not  forget  mc  after  you  have  left  here  for  your 
new  appointmenL  Send  me  advice  and  instruction  to  amend  my 
defccts.  True  affection  forbids  me  to  forget  you  or  to  cease  thinking 
of  you.  May  there  still  be  a  time  for  our  future  meeting  and 
companionship  is  my  earnest  prayer. 

Kwong-sui,  i6th  year,  9th  moon  in  autumn.  Written  in  Ihe 
Tsing  Ming  Tai  Tak  Fort,  Kwong-iung  province,  for  the  use  of 
Ur.  Cheung-lei.     Scribbled  by  Chau  Yau  ,1/1.1.!  Sik  Ping.' 

The  silk  of  which  some  of  these  fans  are  made  is 
actually  spun  hy  the  silkworm  011  the  bamboo  frnuio  which 
surrounds  the  fan.  This  may  seem  incredible,  but  the 
writer  has  in  his  possession  ix  sraiiU  disc  of  silk,  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  spun  in  the  lid  of  a  tin  canister, 
and  given  to  him  by  a  friend  in  whose  house  it  had 
actually  been  produced.  It  therefore  requires  no  credulity 
to  believe  tliat  a  fan  somewhat  larger  coidd  be  thus  made. 
The  folding  fan  is  universal  throughout  China,  from  the 
cheap  affair,  of  course  bamboo  splints  and  black  paper  with 
a  few  splashes  of  gilt,  to  the  more  expensive  kinds:  though 
the  gorgeous  folding  fans  that  are  sent  to  Europe  and 
America  are  not  used  by  the  Chinese  themselves — they 
are  simply  made  to  please  the  outside  barbarian.  In 
Canton  simple  white  ones  can  be  bought  with  maps  of  the 
city  on  them;  the  Chinese  map-maker  has,  however,  adapted 
his  map  to  the  shape  of  the  fan.  Many  of  the  feather  fans 
arc  lyre-shaped,  with  a  white  bone  or  ivory  handle,  and  eight, 
ten,  or  a  dozen  long  feathers  ranged  in  order — a  fan  fit  to 


meet  the  requirements  of  fiistidious  gentlemen.  A  lady 
K>rts  one  in  which  perhaps  nearly  a  score  of  feathers  are 
ployed,  and  which,  unlike  the  gentleman's  long  narrow 
>e,  is  broader  than  long.  In  Amoy  tho  writer  procured  a 
pious  fan  which  camo  from  Forinosn,  a  fibroua,  somewhat 
lyre-shaped,  leaf  having  a  few  leaves  or  sprays  as  ornamen- 
tations burnt  into  it  with  a  hot  iron.  The  Swatow  fan  is 
another  sort  that  is  well-known:  a  bamboo  tube,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  small  finger,  serves  as  the  handle;  to  form  the 
frnmework,  the  bamboo,  ab'tve  the  handle,  is  split  into  very 
thin  slips;  the  surface  is  paper,  pasted  over  these  slips,  on 
which  some  elegant  figure  or  two,  a  bird,  or  some  scene  from 
Chinese  history,  or  myibology,  is  depicted ;  the  top  is  slightly 
bent  over.     This  is  one  of  tlio  best  of  opeu  fans  to  use. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  vigorous  way  in  which  a 
Chinese  fans  himself:  not  content  with  a  languid  stirring 
of  the  air  in  front  of  his  face  and  chest,  he  inserts  the  fan 
under  his  jacket,  both  front  and  hack,  and  applies  it 
vigorously  till  cooled,  when  his  legs  and  arms  will  come  in 
for  an  equal  share  of  attention, 

The  ordinary  way  to  carry  a.  fan  is  iu  the  hand,  but 
another  convenient  place  for  a  folding  one  is  the  back  of  the 
neck,  or  it  is  sometimes  stuck  by  a  tradesman  into  the  top 
of  his  stocking.  It  takes  the  place  of  a  walking-stick  with  a 
Chinese  gentleman,  as  it  gives  him  something  to  hold  in  his 
hand,  and  to  flutter  and  wave  and  gesticulate  with,  when 
excited.  With  schoolmasters,  it  is  constantly  at  hand  to  rap 
a  boy  over  the  heiid  or  to  call  attention  by  tapping  the  desk 
with  it.  It  serves  to  give  point  and  emphasis  to  the  public 
speaker's  periods;  when  be  bus  warmed  up  to  his  subject  and 
his  heated  oratory  has  had  its  effect,  and  a  cooler  frame 
and  quieter  manner  will  suit  his  next  jwriods  better,  he 
opens  its  folded  ribs  and  with  a  few  leisurely  motions  brings 
down  his  temperature  to  its  desired  state:  it  adds  grace  to 
the  faultless  get-up  of  ihcjtunegsc  dorve;  while  the  youthful 
bride  is  sheltered  from  the  too  inquisitive  stare  of  the  crowd 
by  her  attendant's  fan ;  the  over-heated  coolie  cools  himself 
with  it  as  he  rests  a  moment  or  two  from  his  arduous  toil ; 
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and  the  swelteriDg  half-naked  blacksmith  has  his  apprentice 
fan  him  when  engaged  before  the  glowing  forge;  the  man- 
dai'in  has  a  huge  imitation  screen-fan  of  wood  carried  in  his 
retinue,  which  comes  in  useful  when  he  meets  a  fellow 
o£GciaI  with  whom  he  has  no  lime  to  waste  in  salutations 
by  the  way,  for  their  attendants  interpose  these  wooden 
fans,  and  neither  official  has  seen  the  other,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  stopping  the  processions  and  descending 
from  the  sedan-chaira. 

Fans  are  used  in  decorative  art :  open-work  spaces  are 
left  in  walls  of  that  shape:  papers  for  fans  are  painted, 
mounted,  and  framed  as  pictures.  Even  the  gods  and  genii 
are  Gomctimes  represented  with  these  indispensables  of  a 
hot  climate,  some  of  them  being  capable  of  all  sort* 
of  magic. 

A  deserted  wife  is,  by  that  happy  periphrasis  so  con- 
stantly employed  by  the  Chinese,  known  as  'an  autumn  fan,' 
from  the  inscription  wricen  on  a  fan,  and  sent  to  her  royal 
master,  by  a  lady  of  the  Court,  who  found  herself  in  this 
unenviable  position  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  pathetic 
lines  written  on  this  memorable  fan  have  been  rendered  ia^ 
English  by  Dr.  Martin,  as  follows  :— 


LINES  INSCRIBED  ON  A  FAX. 


(WHttcnJiy  Prill  Tfk'h  ]"«,  o  la'hj  ■•/the  CWrt,  tinil  pencnlcd  ti 
L,«j»r~-r  Chnifj-!i  of  the  JIaii  Dsiiagt;/,  U.C.  IS.) 


Of  fresh  new  silk,  all  snowy  while, 
And  round  as  harvest  moon, 

A  pledge  of  purity  and  love, 

A  small,  but  welcome  boon — 


While  summer  lasts,  borne  in  the  hand, 

Or  folded  on  the  breast. 
Twill  genily  soothe  thy  burning  brow. 

And  charm  thee  to  thy  rest. 


FILIAL  PIETY. 


appeared 


But  ah  !  when  autumn  frosts  descend. 

And  a.utumn  winds  blow  cold, 
No  longer  sought,  no  longer  loved, 

■Twill  lie  in  dust  and  mould. 
This  silken  fan,  then  deign  accept, 

Sad  emblem  of  my  lot. 
Caressed  and  cherished  for  an  hour, 

Then  speedily  forgot. 

Bofikt  Trrommendid. — An  article  'On  Chinese  Faax'  tbat  origiaally 
I  'Fnuer'K  Magaiinv'  and  hIbo  in  'Historic  China  and  other 
y  H.  A.  Gilea,  pul>lished  b>'  Ha  la  Rue  &  Co.,  |i.  394.  For  nn 
it  on  the  flcklenesB  of  tlii'  female  acx  and  ud  marriage,  "ue  is 
TvftTTvd  to  DavU'a  'China  and  the  ('hinew!,'  Vnl.  2,  p.  llu  et  kh-,  where 
the  story  ofia  widow  fanning  lier  late  liiisbaiidV  grave  ia  given. 

FILIAL  /'/Err.— Filial  piety  is  the  greatest  of  all 
virtues  in  the  Chinese  eyes,  while  disobedience  is  the  greatest 
of  all  crimes.  From  his  early  childhood,  the  child  is  trained 
up.  as  far  as  books  are  concerned,  in  this  idea,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  is  spoiled  by  the  doting  love  of  fond 
parents,  mixed  with  such  a  portion,  however,  of  severity, 
that  the  compound  of  bitter-sweet  treatment  produces  on 
the  whole  better  results  than  might  reasonably  be  expected; 
the  bitter,  generally  coming  after  the  sweets  of  spoiled 
infancy,  has  some  effect  in  toning  down  the  over-indulgence 
so  lavishly  acted  on.  Filial  piety  is  very  wide-reaching  in 
its  application  among  the  Chinese.  It  concerns  itself  with 
a  proper  care  of  their  bodies,  as  these  being  received  perfect 
from  their  piirents,  it  is  their  duty  to  preserve  them.  As 
regards  one's  parents,  it  is,  according  to  our  Western  ideas, 
most  exacting,  though  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Chinese  have  erred  too  much  in  going  to  one 
extreme,  we  have  likewise  erred  in  going  to  the  other, 
Confufius  said,  'while  a  man's  father  is  alive,  look  at 
tho  bent  of  his  will;  when  his  father  is  dead,  look  at  his 
conduct.  If  for  three  years  be  does  not  alter  from  the  way  of 
his  father,  then  he  may  be  considered  to  be  Hlial.'  He  also 
taught  that  filial  piety  should  bo  accompanied  by  reverence, 
and  ihat  its  duties  should  be  performed  with  a  cheerful 
countenance.  It  is  thought  to  militate  against  rebellion,  and 
is  considered  to  be  the  source  of  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign. 
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The  way  in  which  it  works  is  thus  exiiressetl  in  the  'Classic 
of  Filial  Piety  '  :— 

'Filial  duty  is  the  root  of  virtue,  and  the  stem  from  wWdi 
instruction  in  the  moral  principle  springs,  o  o  o  o  -p),^  g^ 
thing  which  filial  duty  requires  of  us  is,  that  we  carefully  preserve 
from  all  injury,  and  in  a  perfect  state,  the  bodies  which  wc  have 
received  from  our  parents.  And  when  we  acquire  for  ourselves  i 
station  in  the  world,  we  should  regulate  our  conduct  by  correct 
principles  so  as  to  transmit  our  name  to  future  generations,  and  reflect 
glory  on  our  parents.  This  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  filial  duty.  Thus 
it  commences  in  attention  to  parents,  is  continued  through  a  course  of 
services  rendered  to  the  prince,  and  is  completed  by  the  elevaiioD  d 
ourselves.' 

As  Archdeacon  Gray  remarks  in  his  book,  'China' :  'llie 
Chineso  Government  is  only  to  be  understood  throusli  'if 
relation  which  exists  between  a  father  and  his  son.' 

Instances  of  extraordinary  self-denial  are  coustaiitly 
occurring  amongst  the  Chinese  on  the  part  of  childreQ 
towards  their  parents.  They  undergo  imprisonment  at  time* 
in  their  stead,  but,  what  is  still  more  strange,  they  cut  out 
pieces  of  their  own  flciih,  cook  it.  aud  give  it  to  them  to  est, 
when  seriously  ill  and  when  other  remedies  have  failctl: 
it  seems  to  be  a  never-failing  cure  to  judge  from  the 
accounts  that  appear  in  the  native  newspapers  concerning 
it,  Tlie  youths  are  incited  to  those  and  other  acts  of 
devotion  by  the  recital  of  instances  of  self-denial  on  behalf  of 
parents.  There  are  twenty-four  of  these  stories  of  paragons 
of  filial  piety.  One  thawed  through  the  ice  on  a  pond,  by 
lying  naked  on  it,  and  then  caught  carp,  of  which  hia  mother 
was  fond.  Another  went  into  the  bed  at  night  to  let  the 
mosquitoes  have  their  fill  on  him  before  his  parents  should 
retire  to  rest.  Another,  though  seventy  years  old.  played 
like  a  child  to  amuse  his  aged  father  and  mother.  As  an 
instance  of  .the  great  lengths  to  which  the  Chinese  go  in 
this  respect,  a  father  was  prcparing  to  bui^y  alive  hia  only 
child  of  three  years  of  age,  as  poverty  was  so  pressing  that 
there  was  a  difBculty  in  supporting  his  mother;  Heaven 
intervened,  however,  for,  when  digging,  he  camo  across  a  pot 
of  gold.  One  sees  in  ancestral  worship  tlie  full  development 
of  filial  piety  when  the  parents  and  ancestors  are  deified  and 
div'ine  honours  arc  paid  to  them,  with,  hoivcver,  it  mustr 
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bs  confessed,  a  very  selfiah  feeling  for  the  great  part,  for 
the  raisoH  d'etre  of  ancestral  worship  is  founded  mainly 
upon  a  deBtre  to  propitiate  the  departed  spirits,  and  thus 
ensure  prosperity  to  themselves.  (See  Article  on  Ancestral 
Worship). 

A  great  deal  of  filial  piety  is  mere  ceremonial  observance 
with  but  little  real  heai't  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  there  are 
as  unlilial  sons  to  be  found  in  China  hs  in  our  own  land, 
still,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  good  for  the  youth  of 
this  vast  empire,  teeming  with  future  men  and  women,  to 
have  such  a  liigh  standard,  on  the  wliole,  hold  flp  for  their 
guidance. 

B.wkM  rrriimmrndnl.—LKgii^'e  '  Thinese  riasiticii.'  '  Tlie  Sncred  Edict.* 
Troiuiliited  bj  Itcv.  W.  Milue.  '  Chinego  llepiiBitury,"  Vol,  X.,  p.  IM. 
liDolitllu'i  'S-ocml  Life  of  tliu  Chinese,'  Vol.  !.,  p,  4j:i  et  ger], 

t-'lRECRACKEnSANDFIJiEirORKS.—TheChincse 
are  essentially  a  noisy  people — all  Orientals  are.  Spending 
so  much  time  out  of  doors  has  doubtless  something  to 
do  with  their  notsy  way  of  talking;  for  they  will  shout 
at  each  other  when  a  quiet  whisper  would  serve  their 
purpose  as  well,  if  not  better.  Their  music,  much  of  it  at 
least,  is  noisy — what  with  clash  of  cymbals,  clang  of  gongs, 
the  loud  sounding  drum,  the  harsh  untuned  flageolets  and 
the  shrill  flutes,  and  the  entire  absence  uf  piano  effects,  one 
must  suppose  that  the  const:int  foi-te  and  forthaimo  is 
as  entertaining  as  the  softest  and  sweetest  song  without 
words  is  to  our  ears.  And  the  crackers —the  fiiecrackers^ — 
here  is  a  perfect  apotheosis  of  noise.  A  perfect  carnival 
of  uproar  and  deafeniug  sound  is  produced,  especially  at 
New  Year's  time,  by  their  almost  continuous  discharge,  for  at 
that  joyous  season  a  perfect  pandemonium  reigns  rampant. 
Woe  betide  the  foreigner  in  n  native  city  then,  or  even  in 
the  British  Colony  of  Hongkong  itself  wliere  their  discharge 
is  limited  to  ii  certain  period  of  shorter  duration  than  the 
unrestrained  jubilation  of  the  unfettered  Chinese  is  content 
with.  Sleep  is  almost  out  of  the  question  at  night  while 
house  after  house  and  shop  after  shop  lets  off  its  strings  of  fire- 
crackers, the  rattling  of  the  small  artillery  being  accentuated 
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by  a  louder  boom  every  little  while  from  a  bomb  of  larger 
size.  The  only  grain  of  comfort  to  the  foreigner,  while  this 
uproarious  din  is  in  full  swing,  is  that  the  foul  spirits  of 
disease  are  exorcised  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  sulphur 
fumes  floating  in  the  air  and  penetrating  into  every  nook 
and  cranny.  His  matter-of-fact  nature  refuses  to  believe  that 
the  monotonous  fusilade  of  crackers  will  put  to  flight  the 
fell  and  foul  spirits  that  love  to  lurk  about  the  haunts  of 
men;  for  such  is  the  supposed  rationale  of  their  use  by  the 
Chinese,  therefore,  at  all  joyous  events — such  as  marriages, 
processions,  saints '  days,  and  featas — immunity  from  ill  has 
to  be  purchaaed  by  their  explosion,  In  the  Heung  Shan 
District  th<'y  are  even  discharged  at  the  grave  after  the 
burial.  The  cylindrical  stem  of  the  bamboo  has,  perhaps, 
given  the  idea  of  the  form  of  the  firecrackers,  and  the 
crack  made  by  the  splitting  of  bamboo  may  also  have  been 
suggestive.  The  manufacture  of  the  universally  used  fire- 
cracker occupies  the  time,  and  helps  to  fill  tlie  purses,  of 
many  women  and  children  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  cracker  framos  are  tied,  ends  up,  in  bundles  of  the 
shape  of  a  wheel,  and  the  women  and  girls  fill  in  the 
powder.  Numbers  of  them  may  be  seen  thus  employed,  as 
well  as  busied  with  the  other  processes  of  the  manufacture, 
in  Macao. 

The  following  description  of  a  pyrotechnic  display  will 
give  an  idea  of  Chinese  fireworks  : — 

'The  Chinese  are  proficients  in  the  pyrotechnic  art,  and  ihe 
fireworks  which  were  exhibited  at  the  end  of  this  entertainment  were 
c/infs  iTaurre  of  skill— the  four  elements  having  been  called  into 
requisition  to  furnish  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  both  leal 
and  imaginary  ;  fron)  whose  bodies  issued  streams  of  flame.  Five 
dragons  ascended  into  the  air,  and  were  metaniorpho.scd  into  fire- 
vomiting  lions  ;  a  huge  bird,  of  some  unknown  species,  fluttered  in 
the  air  in  a  sheet  of  llamc,  presently  a  huge  serpent  crawled  from 
out  of  the  beak  of  the  bird,  and  was  lost  to  view  in  many  tinted 
flames;  one  large  lantern  ascended,  in  a  mass  of  fire,  from  which 
smaller  lanterns  issued,  which  in  their  turn  sent  forth  various  and 
innumerable  forms.  On  the  back  of  an  enormous  fish  was  seated 
a  portly  mandarin,  from  whose  aldcrmanic  corporation  burst  forth 
streams  of  fire,  which  appeared  to  cause  intense  delight,  and  escite 
the  greatest  merriment  amongst  the  speaators.  Tlie  last  firework 
was  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect,  being  completely  artistjf 
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in  its  details ;  this  rejitesenled  a  mandarin's  house  with  the  whole 
of  the  adjacent  buildings  belonging  to  the  residence,  the  roofs  being 
omamcntcil  with  bells  and  figures  ;  this  burned  for  some  time,  and 
then  changed  into  a  mandarin  seated  in  his  sedan-chair,  with 
the  usual  liain  of  attendants,  bearing  flags,  beating  gongs,  and 
carrying  lanterns  ;  the  effect  of  this  mass  of  many-coloured  flames, 
defining  the  outline  of  the  various  fonns,  baffles  description  ;  and 
as  tl)e  last  sparks  die  away,  we  could  have  been  tempted  to  follow 
Oliver  Twist's  example  and  asked  for  more,' 


FLOWERS.—'Tha  Inhabitiints  of  the  'Flowery  Land,' 
as  China  is  called,  are  fond  of  fltm-cra.  No  lady  ia  dressed 
without  sweet-scented,  beautiful  flowers  stuck  in  her  glossy 
black  hair,  and  the  lower  classes  are  glad  to  copy  their 
superiors  whenever  a  holiday,  or  any  event  out  of  the 
common,  gives  them  the  chance  to  bloom  forth  in  Nature's 
own  adornments.  Failing  the  Uiitural,  tliey  have  recourse  to 
artificinl  flowers  some  of  which  are  very  well  made,  especially 
the  pith  flowers  at  Amoy,  for  which  the  place  is  famous. 
In  most  houses,  and  even  shops,  a  vase  or  two  is  found,  if 
nowhere  else,  at  least  in  front  of  the  idol's  shrine,  where 
somo  lovely  chrysanthemums — ^white,  yellow,  or  red — add  a 
touch  of  colour  or  beauty  to  the  formal  primness  of  the  set 
and  stiff  furniture. 

At  China  New  Year,  flowers  are  all  the  rage.  The 
beautiful  white  and  yellow  narcissus  with  its  long,  lance- 
shaped,  stiff",  green  leaves  is  par  excelleiu'e  the  New  Year's 
flower.  It  is  considered  lucky  to  have  the  first  bud  open  on 
New  Year's  Day,  Another  variety  has  the  leaves  all  gnarled, 
being  trained  like  crab's  claws,  and  the  plant,  instead  of 
being  tall  and  upright,  is  reduced  by  art  into  a  curled  and 
curious-shapod  looking  object.  Another  essentially  New 
Year's  flower  is  the  iitWfti(Ji_7/(i  (Enkyanthus  reticulatus). 
Each  blossom,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  hangs  down  like 
B  miniature  bell  from  the  woody  branches,  while  the  delicate 
green  of  the  new  springing  leaves  forms  a  fine  shade  of 
contrast  to  the  pink  and  white  of  the  innumerable  tiny 
flowers.  These  are  not  grown  in  the  house,  as  the  first  is, 
but  branches  of  them  are  stuck  into  the  quaint-looking 
Taaes.     A  branch  of  flower  culture  which  we  quite  neglect 
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in  Ihc  West  is  tlitit  of  fruit-bias  soma.  The  Chinese  cut  off 
the  briinchps  of  fruit-trees  as  tiiey  burst  into  bmi,  and  the 
delicate  tints  of  the  peach,  tlie  white  flowers  of  the  plum, 
and  the  tender  blussoins  of  the  ulmoiid,  are  ull  eagerly  sought 
for,  to  decorate  their  homes  at  that  festive  season  of  the  year. 
Another  common  form  of  flower  decoration  is  the  employment 
of  flower  biiskets.  A  wire  framework,  made  into  the  shape 
of  n  basket,  is  used,  ami  the  buds  and  blossoms  artistically 
arranged  on  it  so  as  to  completely  hide  it.  Tliese  are  hung 
up  in  the  room  or  at  the  doors,  and  diffuse  a  grateful  odour 
through  the  heated  apartments  on  a  warm  summer's  day. 
They  arc  largely  employed  at  weddings,  as  well  as  at  other 
times,  nor  are  the  designs  ctmfined  only  to  flower  b.iskets. 

There  are  no  window  plants,  so  esteemed  by  the  better 
class  of  artisans  amongst  us,  as  well  as  by  others  higher  in 
the  social  scale,  but  their  place  is  sometimes  taken  by  a 
solitary  plant,  often  some  woody  non-fiowertng  shrub,  which 
has  been  dwarfed  with  much  ingenuity,  and  is  tended  with 
constant  care— the  whole  object  only  some  six  inches  in 
height,  hut  a  perfect  little  tree  in  its  way.  This  idea  is 
further  developed  at  times,  and  a  little  rockery  is  produced, 
frightful  in  its  ruggcJness — an  idealised  bit  of  mountain 
scenery— on  projecting  points  of  which  toy  arbours  in 
earthenware  are  perched,  little  paths  meander  from  one  to  the 
other,  crossing  the  lilliputian  gorges  and  ravines  on  cfjuaUy 
small  eartlienware  bridges,  while  below,  and  in  front  of  all, 
lies  a  tiny  piece  of  water,  in  which  gorgeous  and  grotesque 
goldfish  swim  about.  The  heights  above  are  covered  at 
every  vantage  point  with  small  clumps  of  dwarf  bamboo,  and 
numerous  olher  equally  small  trees  and  shrubs  clothe  with 
greenness  the  bare  masses  of  the  dry  rugged  rock,  all  in 
proportion  with  the  minuteness  of  this  morsel  of  quaint 
imitation  of  Nature's  beauties  looked  at  from  a  Chinese 
standpoint— the  whole  afiair  only  being  a  foot  or  two  in 
height,  Infinite  care  and  tender  pains  are  taken  in  planting, 
watering,  and  tending,  this  microcosm  of  a  landscape,  thu9 
revealing  that  the  Chinese  are  not  wanting 
Nature  as  seen  through  their  goggle-like  spectacles. 


;  in  a  lovaj^^l 
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Amongst  flowers  the  tree-peony  is  highly  estctmed, 
being  called  the  'King  of  Flowers.'  The  skill  of  the  Chinese 
hiis  been  exercised  in  producing  many  varieties.  Another 
flower  inucli  thought  of  is  the  lotus.  There  is  a  white,  as 
well  as  a  red,  variety,  Mnd  they  aro  so  highly  cultivated  as  to 
cause  the  petals  to  spring  from  the  seed-holes  even.  They 
ore  magnificent  flowei's  with  tlvcir  delicately  veined  ]ietals, 
quaint-shaped  seed  repositories,  and  curious  peltate  leaves, 
They  are  much  used  in  Chinese  decorative  art,  and  form  a 
fine  throne  for  a  god  or  goddess  to  sit  on  in  a  state  of 
BCslatic   and  nirvaua-like  contemplation. 

It  is  impossible  to  even  enumerate  all  the  beautiful 
flowers  in  which  the  Chinese  delight:  the  white  tube-rosea 
laden  at  the  evening  hour  with  lieavy  perfume,  roses  with 
but  little  scent,  beautiful  dahlias,  lovely  sweet-smelling 
magnolias,  pure  white  lilies,  superb  camellias,  chrysanthe- 
mums of  different  shades,  and  many  others  with  no  English 
names,  a  mere  list  of  these  would  fill  pages,  and  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  Tahenicemimtana  Coronaria  /ore  plena  would 
frighten  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

Most  Chinese  cut  flowers  are  short-lived  compared  with 
those  in  the  West,  Bouquets  and  button-holes  have  not 
reached  the  Far  East  yet.  as  far  as  native  use  is  concwned. 
Many  Chinese  flowers  have  been  introduced  into  the  lands  of 
the  West;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  foreign  residents, 
in  Hongkong  and  the  ports  in  China,  have  many  varieties 
of  English  flowers  in  their  own  gardens,  the  natives  will 
in  time  add  them  to  tlieir  stock  of  cultivated  plants,  the  best 
of  the  floral  productious  of  both  sides  of  the  globe  being 
thus  given  in  exchange. 

Much  attention  is  bestowed  on  plants  by  the  Chinese, 
and  not  a  few  monographs  on  flowers,  sucli  as  the  peony 
and  chrysanthemum,  have  boen  written,  describing  the 
varieties  and  mode  of  culture,  &c. 


FOOD. — Most  erroneous  notions  are  current  as  to  the 
food  of  the  Chinese,  for  it  appears  to  be  a  generally  received 
opiaiou  that  their  common  food  consists  of  rats,  cats,  dogs, 
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and  mice.  It  would  be  almost  as  true  to  say  that  the  only 
meat  the  French  live  on  is  horses,  or  that  the  English 
fond  of  snails,  because  some  people  in  both  these  countries 
esteem  such  as  delicacies.  Pork  is  the  chief  meat  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  south^ — in  fact,  in  Bome  of  the  southern 
languages  of  China,  the  word  meat  is  used  to  meau  pork. 
Fish,  both  fresh  and  salt,  is  largely  oaten.  Fowls 
a  large  share  of  consumption,  and  a  little  beef  is  also  eat< 
There  are  one  or  two  restaurants  in  Canton  where  d( 
and  cats'  flesh  can  be  bought.  The  writer  has  seen 
former  hung  up  for  sale  in  a  shop,  but  both  are  rarely 
consumed  in  comparison  with  other  kinds  of  meat  and  food. 
Our  cats  in  Canton  used  to  disappear,  and  one  of  them  came 
home  one  day  all  wet,  as  if  it  had  just  escaped  from  the  pot, 
but  thon  we  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  I'iver,  and  the 
boat-people,  like  the  gypsies,  are  not  very  particular  as  to 
their  food.  Many  of  the  respectable  Chinese  would  feci  as 
much  disgust  at  the  idea  of  ei'vting  dogs,  cats,  rats,  unci  mice, 
as  we  do.  We  had  at  one  time  in  our  employ,  at  Canton,  a 
boy,  a  young  fellow  named  A-Iing,  who  got  the  sobriquet 
of '  ratty  A-ling '  from  his  fellow  servants,  probably  for  the 
twofold  reason  of  his  father  being  a  rat-catcher,  and  because, 
when  at  home,  he  used  to  enjoy  a  meal  of  which  the 
chief  dish  consisted  of  these  rodents;  but  none  of  the  other 
servants  would  have  touched  one.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  dried  rats  hung  up  in  shops  with  dried  ducks 
and  a  number  of  other  dried-meats.  A  favourite  dog  of 
ours  was  once  killed  by  a  snake,  and  when  committing 
bis  body  to  the  river,  in  Canton,  a  miserable  leper  seized 
hold  of  it  and  took  it  into  his  wretched  little  sampan, 
notwithstanding  our  warning  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dog's 
death.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  which  only  show 
that  some  Chinese  eat  such  food,  we  again  repeat,  it  is  not 
the  case  that  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice,  form  the  staple 
articles  of  diet  of  the  people  as  a  \vhole. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  other  articles  of  food  which 
to  us  appear  as  disgusting  as  our  fondness  for  butter  and 
cheese  does  to  the  Chinese.     It  is  not  every  foreign  stomach 
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tUnt  can  stand  the  sight  of  hundreds  of  greenish-brown  worms, 
fresh  from  the  rice  fields,  hawked  about  the  streets  for  sale; 
nor  do  salted  and  pickled  eggs,  getting  discoloured  by  age, 
and  eggs  high  from  long  keeping,  prove  agreeable  to  our 
palate,  though  why  we  should  so  t:ikG  our  game  and  turn 
with  disgust  from  an  egg  in  a  similar  condition  is  a  mystery 
to  a  Chinese.  Silkworm  grubs  do  not  sound  very  tempting 
to  a  foreign  ear,  yet  the  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  them. 

In  some  parts  of  China  the  poor  people  eat  snakes ;  for 
instanfe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy ;  but  as  fur  as  the 
author  could  learn,  it  was  the  non-venomous  ones  that  were 
eaten.  In  some  districts  of  the  Canton  province,  the  same 
horrible  reptiles  form  articles  of  diet,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether,  under  the  same  name,  other  reptiles  of  a  similar 
shape  and  form  may  not  be  included.  In  Swatow,  the  author 
saw  a  man  hawking  long  browu  snakes  in  a  basket  for  food. 
There  were  three  or  four  of  them  tied  with  strings  round 
the  neck,  the  strings  being  fjistened  to  the  top  of  the  basket 
to  prevent  their  escape.  They  are  rather  an  expensive 
article  of  diet,  costing  about  TO  cents  each,  and  being  used 
to  make  soup. 

Birds'  nests,  sharks'  fins,  and  fish  maws,  come  more 
under  the  name  of  curious  articles  of  diet,  than  disgusting : 
for  the-  first  are  gelatinous  and  not  like  ordinary  birds'  nests 
(see  Article  on  Birds'  Nests) ;  und  the  second  and  third  are 
so  cleaned  and  washed  that  they  are  as  clean  as  any  articles 
of  our  food. 

In  the  South  of  China,  rice  is  the  principal  vegetable 
food,  but  instead  of  vegetables  being  an  adjunct  to  the  meat, 
as  with  us,  the  meat  is  taken  as  a  tasty  article  with  the  rice, 
which  is  the  staple  article  of  diet.  Either  dried,  salt,  or  fresh 
vegetables  are  eaten  at  nearly  every  meal. 

The  Chinese,  like  the  French,  have  nominally  two  meals, 
one  about  8  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  5 
or  6  in  the  evening  or  thereabouts.  With  the  poorer  classes 
these  consist  of  a  number  of  bowls  of  rice — cooked  till  so  dry 
that  each  grain  is  separate — a  little  pork  or  fish,  salt  or  fresh, 
and  some   fried   vegetables.     Everything   of  meat   kind  i» 
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chopped  up  fine,  as  the  Cliincso  would  think  it  bBibntl 
to  cut  up  anything  at  the  t^ible,  and  also  to  enable  I 
-chop-sticka  to  pick  it  up  leadily.  A  drink  of  tea 
the  rice-bowl  finishes  the  frugal  meal.  The  dinner  is 
the  same  as  the  breakfast.  This  then  Is  the  ordinary 
everyday  forvd  of  millions  in  the  South  of  China,  and  costs 
only  about  a  couple  of  dollars  a  month.  The  more  a  man 
has,  the  more  he  expends  on  hU  food,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  quantity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  has  a  more 
varied  fare.  Though  nominally  only  taking  two  set  meals 
a  day,  nearly  everyone  takes  a  suack  about  the  middle  of 
the  day,  it  may  be  only  a  few  cakes,  as  the  Chinese  clerks 
in  the  'Ooverament  offices  in  Hongkong  indulge  in:  it  may- 
be u  bowl  offish  congee,  or  some  other  tasty  soup  or  dish 
from,  the  numerous  restaurants,  or  from  some  of  the  many 
refreshment  stalls,  stationary  and  peripatetic. 

Some  of  the  hard-toiling  labourers,  when  there  is  a 
constant  demand  on  physical  atrcngtli  or  muscle,  take  A 
number  of  meals  to  prime  them  up  for  their  work,  such  for 
instance  as  some  of  the  boatmen  on  the  rivers  in  the  South 
of  Cliina,  who  work  from  daylight  to  sunset,  and  to  whom 
five  meals  a  day  are  allowed,  when  in  work. 

Chinese  food,  like  French,  does  not  consist  of  roasts,  but 
of  a  multitude  of  made-up  dishes.  Peanut  oil  and  soy  are 
added  to  them,  and  soups  .and  broths  are  much  taken. 

The  Chinese,  as  far  as  their  own  food  is  concerned,  are 
bom  cooks.  Among  the  lower  classes  almost  any  man  can 
turn  hia  hand  to  preparing  the  simple  dishes,  and  in  work- 
mens'  messes  it  is  the  youngest  hand  (the  apprentice)  who 
has  tlie  drudgery  of  the  cooking  to  do. 

The  dinners  to  wliich  the  foreign  residents  or  travellers 
are  sometimes  invited  by  the  Chinese  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  an  everyday  dinner  that  a  Loi'd  Mayor's  or  Fish- 
mongers' Hall  dinner  does  to  an  ordinary  oue  given  by  pater- 
familias  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  We  give  below  the  Menu 
ofone  of  these  grand  dinncra  in  Hongkong  to  which  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  was  invited,  simply  premising  that  some  of 
the  dishes  were  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  visitors 
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who  wanted  something  more  substantial  than  the  numerous 
broths  and  slops  of  a  Chinese  fine  dinner;  for  one  rises  from 
such  a  function  witli  a  vague  feeling  of  having  tasted  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  unknown  dishes,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  hours  spent  at  the  table,  with  an  unsatisfied  feeling 
that  would  require  a  good  substantial  English  dinner  of  solid 
food  to  satisfy  : — 

1.  Birds*  Nest  Soup.        2.  Stewed  Shell  Firth.        8.  Cassia  Mushrooms. 

4.  Crab  and  Sharks'  Fins.        5.  Koast  Beef  (si  TAnsrlaise). 

6.  Roast  Chicken  and  Ham.        7.  Pigeons'  Kggs. 

8.  *  Promotion '  (Boiled  Quail,  &c.)         1).  Fried  Marine  Delicacies. 

10.  Iloast  Turkey  and  Hani  (ii  I'Anglaise). 

11.  Fish  Gills.         12.  Larded  Quails.        13.  Sliced  Teal. 

14.  Peking  Mushrooms.  15.  Roast  Pheasant  (il  PAnglaise). 

16.  Winter  Muslirooms.         17.  Uoast  Fowl  and  Ham. 

18.  Beche-de-Mer.         19.  Sliced  Pigeon. 
20.  Snipe  (i  I'Anglaise).        21.  Macaroni  0\  la  Peking). 


SIDE  DISHES. 

Cold  Roast  Sucking  Pig. 

Cold  Roast  Fowl.         Cold  Roast  Duck. 

Cold  Roast  Mutton. 


TABLE  DISHES. 

Cold  Sausages. 

Prawns.        Preserved  Eggs.         Livers. 

&c.,        &c.,        &c. 


FRUITS. 

Preserved  A]>i>les. 

Citrons.    Tientsin  Pears.     Pomegranates.     Carambolas. 

Greengages.      Pine  Apples. 

&c.,        &c.,        &c. 


PASTRY. 

Sweet  Lotus  Soup.     Almond  Custard.     Rice. 

&c.,        &c.,        &c. 


WINES. 

Champagne  (Krug), 

Claret.    Orange  Wine.    Rice  Wine.    Rose  Dhu. 

*  Optimus '  Wine.         Pear  Wine. 
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We  give  a  few  Chinese  receipts  wliich  wc  have  translatn 
from  a  Chinese  Ciiokery  Book: — 

Steamed  Sharks"  Fiks. 

The  manner  of  washing  sun-dried  sharks'  fins  is  [as  follows]: — 
First  take  the  fins  [as  bought]  and  place  in  a  cooking  pan,  add  wood- 
ashes  and  boil  in  several  waters.  Then  take  out  and  scrape  awny  the 
roughness  [on  the  fins].  If  not  clean,  boil  again,  and  scrape  again, 
until  properly  clean.  Then  change  the  water  and  boit  again.  Take 
out,  take  away  the  flesh,  and  keep  only  the  tins.  Then  boil  once 
again.  Put  in  spring  water.  Be  careful  in  changing  water,  and 
thoroughly  soak  them,  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  lime-taste  should  be 
taken  out  of  them.  Then  put  the  fins  into  soup,  stew  three  times  tilt 
quite  tender.  Dish  in  a  bowl,  placing  crab  meat  below  them,  and 
add  a  little  ham  on  the  top.  The  taste  is  clear  and  churty  (i.e.  ndther 
tender  nor  tough,  something  lil;e  the  taste  of  pomelocs  at  times). 

Chicken  with  the  Liquor  of  Fermented  Rice, 
Take  the  bones  out  of  a  chicken  and  steam  till  just  ready. 
Take  out  and  let  it  cool.  Cut  into  thin  slices.  Take  gelatinous  rice, 
which  has  been  fermented  with  yeast  and  water  added,  and  cook  with 
this  for  two  hours,  afterwards  add  the  juice  expressed  from  fresh 
ginger,  soy,  sesamum,  and  oil,  of  each  a  little.  Mix  together  with 
boiled  peanut  oil.     Dish  and  add  fragrant  herbs. 

Genu  duck. 
Take  a  fat  duck.  Open  and  clean.  Take  two  mace  of  salt  and 
rub  over  it  both  outside  and  ii;.  I'ut  into  an  earthen  dish  and  take 
of/iiH  spirits  one  cup,  and  put  the  cup  with  the  spirits  inside  the  duck. 
Do  not  let  the  spirits  spill  on  lo  the  duck;  only  the  vapour  of  the 
spirit  is  wanted.  Steam  over  water  till  quite  tender.  Lift  out  the 
wine-cup  into  a  bowl.  Done  In  this  way,  there  is  no  need  of  minor 
vegetables. 

THE  FOUEIGAER  IN  FAR  CATHAY.— \i  the 
record  of  Chinese  intercourse  with  the  West  is  interesting,  it 
must  be  adm'ittod  that  the  accounts  of  the  adventures  and 
travels  of  foi'eignors  in  the  distant  land  of  Cathay  are  also 
full  of  interest  and  adventure.  Are  they  not  to  be  found 
recortled  in  the  innumerable  volumes  published  during  the 
past  few  centuries ;  are  they  not  chronicled  in  the  old- 
fashioned  language  of  moditeval  writers,  so  fiiU  of  wonders 
as  to  astound  their  contemporaries  who  often  would  have 
none  of  these  travellers  tales,  and  treated  them  as  Baron 
Munch  auscns  ? 

The  achievements  of  commerce,  though  in  the  general 
written  in  a  soberer  strain,  sometimes  almost  approach  the 
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interest  of  a  romance.  There  are  fragmentary  records  of  the 
early  trade  of  the  Chinese  with  neighbouring  and  distant 
nations  in  the  dim  remote  periods  of  antiquity;  but  the 
origin  and  earlier  transactions  of  this  primitive  period  are 
lost  in  the  hazy  oblivion  of  ancient  times.  Tlie  Serica  vestis 
tempted  the  practical  Roman  merchants  to  undergo  hardships 
and  difficult  journeys  of  which  the  majority  of  our  present- 
day  merchants  know  but  little;  nor  less  adventurous  were 
the  long  journeys  of  the  Arab  traders.  The  Portuguese,  who 
took  such  a  leading  position  in  the  van  of  nations  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  the  honour  of  being  the  pioneers  of 
modern  European  commerce  to  China,  in  the  year  A.D.  I5I6. 
They  were  followed  in  later  years  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  Russians.  'The  intercourse  of  the  English  with  China, 
though  it  commenced  later  than  other  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  has  been  far  move  important  in  its  consequences. 
and  their  trade  greater  in  amount  than  all  other  foreign 
nations  combine<l.'  It  commenced  in  A.D.  1635.  American 
trade  with  China  began  in  A.D.  ITS*.  {See  Article  on 
Trade). 

At  the  present  day  there  are  different  settlements  of 
foreigners  at  differeat  ports  on  the  coast  and  on  the  large 
rivers,  while,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  empire, 
may  be  found  some  solitary  individuals  and  families. 

The  larger  proportion  of  foreigners  in  China  at  the 
present  day  are  British  subjects.  In  1890  the  different 
nationalities  in  China  were  represented  as  follows : — 


,..6s 


-3.3'7 


..5S9 


French 

Italians    74 

Japanese    883 

Portuguese 610 

Russians    131 


Spanish 

Swedes  and  ( 
Norwegians  f    " 
United  States,  1 
CititensoflheJ 


Auslrians ... 
Brazilians  . 
Belgians  ... 

British 

Danish 

Dutch  

making  a  total  of  8,081 . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Hongkong  and  Macao  are  not 
included  in  this  return,  as  thoy  are  not  a  portion  of  the  Chinese 
empire  iiolitically,  though  as  far  as  geography  is  concerned 
they  are.  The  total  of  Europeans  and  Americans  in  the 
British  Colony  of  Hongkong,  by  the  census  of  1891,  was8,54'5, 
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or  total  Britieh  and  Foreign  community  10,4-Hi.  According- 
to  returns  made  in  1879,  there  were  ^AIG  Portuguese  id 
Macao,  and  78  of  other  nationalities  not  Chinese. 

An  interesting  subject  to  enlarge  upon  would  be  the 
benefits  that  this  foreign  intercourse  with  China  has  conferred 
on  her,  as  well  as  a  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  case,  bu^ 
though  tempting,  we  must  forbear. 


llimit  rrriymninidrd. — Atnonaat  othc 
coDtainiajt  iiiteriiatine  notii'ca  of  furKiyn 
iiieDtionpd  WiliiHiua'a  'Middle  KinKtlo"), 
•The  China  Review.' 


books thnl  miffht  be 
iiiterooiirsi'  with  China,  inq^j 
■Ttii>  rhiiitfsc  Reiiositorr," " 
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FORFEfTS.~nie  Ciiinese  have  a  noisy  game 
forfeits  often  played  at  the  dinner-table  at  feast  times.  It 
consists  in  the  player  flinging  out  one  or  more  fingers  of  the 
hand,  and  shouting  out  a  number,  when  the  other,  who  is 
playing  with  him,  must  instantly  fling  out  as  many  of  his 
fingers  as  will,  if  added  to  the  number  mentioned  by  his 
opponent,  make  up  the  total  to  ten,  and  while  doing  this  he 
also  shouts  out  the  number  of  his  fingers  that  he  throws  ot 
If  a  mistake  is  made,  the  one  who  makes  it  has  to  drinki 
cup  of  spirits  as  a  forfeit.  As  they  proceed,  the  party  of 
eight,  or  ten,  at  table,  get  more  and  more  excited  and 
boisterous,  and  the  shouting  at  the  fop  of  their  voices  proves 
very  exasperating  to  any  Europeans  who  may  unfortunately 
have  their  residences  near  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  Such 
nuisance  is  this  noisy  game,  that  the  playing  of  it  after 
o'clock  at  night  is  prohibited  in  Hongkong  by  Ordinance. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  this  game 
rJi&i-mui  (chai  mooee)  is  a  most  interesting  one,  as  the 
Italians  have  a  similar  game,  which  they  call  movrn,  in 
France  it  is  known  as  iitotirre,  while  the  ancient  Egyptians  had 
some  corresponding  game  as  represented  on  tlieir  sculptures, 
and  the  Romans  had  their  mirnve  •Uijitis  over  which  butchers 
and  their  customers  gambled  for  bits  of  meat,  from  which 
game  descended  the  Italian  one  already  mentioned. 

FRUIT. — One   of  the   advantages  of  living   in  a  hot 
climate  is  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  one  gets.     After  a  long 
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residence  in  the  East,  one  notices  on  a  return  to  Europe^ 
unless  it  be  in  a  plentiful  strawberry  season,  how  much  more 
readily  one  can  get  fruit  morning,  noon,  and  night  in  the 
E3.st  than  in  the  West.  There  is  quantity  in  the  East,  but 
quality  in  the  West ;  for  there  is  nothing,  take  it  all  in  all, 
to  compure  with  hot-house  fruit  in  England.  This  is, 
however,  not  so  much  the  fault  of  tlio  fruit,  as  the  fault 
or  misfortunt'  of  tlie  cultiviitor ;  for  it  is  often  due  to 
circumstances  over  wliidi  he  has  no  control.  As  a  rule 
unless  the  fruit  is  pluukcil  before  it  is  ripe,  it  would  spoil 
with  the  heat  before  the  slow  means  of  locomotion  available 
would  allow  of  its  buing  cunveyed  to  its  destination.  One 
can  try  to  imagine  what  would  become  of  our  vaunted 
hot-house  productions  were  tliey  all  plucked  while  green — 
pears  picked  while  hard,  strawberries  gathered  before  they 
were  ripe,  and  a  week  taken  in  carrying  them  to  the  market. 
In  the  South  of  China,  at  Hongkong,  Canton,  and  Macao 
(for  in  some  other  places,  such  as  Amoy,  fruits  are  scarcer. 
though  in  Swatow  they  seem  plentiful  and  of  fine  quality) 
there  is  a  succession  ot  fruit  nearly  the  whole  year  through  ; 
for  not  only  is  there  such  a  variety  of  it  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  but  so  many  different  kinds  have  been  introduced  during 
the  last  few  centuries  from  foreign  countries,  that  before 
one  has  had  timo  to  got  tired  of  one  sort,  another  has 
succeeded  it — sometimes  all  too  soon.  Oranges  arc  very 
common  in  the  South,  having  been  introduced  from  that 
part  of  China  into  Europe  in  A.D.  IStS  by  the  Portuguese, 
The  German  name,  ApfeUina,  shows  its  origin,  while  the 
Italian  name,  PortujaUo,  points  out  its  introducers  in  the 
West.  The  common  coolie  orange,  however,  differs  rather 
from  those  brought  to  England  from  Spain  at  the  present 
day,  perhaps  the  change  of  soil,  climate,  and  cultivation, 
have  caused  a  difference  in  the  fruit.  The  small  kttt-Uoi,  as 
they  are  called  in  China,  but  erroneously  named  'mandarin 
oranges'  in  ljon<lon,  have  a  fine  acid  taste,  and  were  only 
introduced  into  Europe  in  the  present  century.  ITic  real 
mandarin  orange,  or  ekii-ghd  kat,  is  a  much  larger  fndt— 
larger  even  in  diameter  than  the  common   coolie   orange. 
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which  last  is  the  shape  and  size  of  the  ordinary  klad  id 
England.  It  ie  the  finest  of  all,  having  a  skin  of  a  cinnabar 
red  colour  very  loosely  adherent  to  the  fruit  itself,  lie 
segments  of  which  are  much  larger  in  every  way  than  the 
small  kit  (though  the  shape  of  the  two  varieties  is  mutli 
the  same),  and  without  the  acid  taste,  but  very  juicy  and 
sweet.  It  is  much  dearer  and  rarer  than  the  smaller  one,  or 
than  the  cooHe,  or  'tight  skin.' 

Of  plantains  there  are  numerous  varieties,  amongst 
which  may  be  named  the  coarse  large  ones— almost  unfit  to 
cat  raw — the  'dragons'  tusks,'  'fragrant  plantains.*  'over-the- 
hill  plantains,'  and  others.  One  sort  or  another,  with  but 
few  breaks,  carries  one  through  the  year,  while  the  oranges 
are  a  winter  fruit. 

Amongst  other  indigenous  fruits  in  the  Canton  province, 
may  be  named: — first,  the  whampee,  as  it  is  generiiUy  spelled, 
a  yellow  skinned  fruit,  as  its  name  implies,  and  pendcal 
in  clusters  from  the  glossy-leaved  trees  which  pniduee  it, 
about  the  size  of  a  grape,  tart,  and  nearly  filled  with  two, 
three,  or  four,  comparatively  speaking,  large  and  greenish 
stones.  Second,  the  li-chi,  better  known  in  England  by 
the  dried  ones,  which  are  exported  there  in  some  quantities, 
but  the  pulp  of  which,  being  shrivelled  into  a  dryish  sweetish 
black  substance  round  the  dark  stone,  gives  no  idea  of  the 
taste  of  the  fresh  fruit.  The  skin,  when  fresh,  is  more  like 
a  shell,  being  rough  and  of  a  briglit  red  colour,  like  a  very 
large  round  strawberry,  when  seen  at  a  distance.  Inside  this 
is  a  thin  white  membrane,  enclosing  the  watery  translucent 
pulp  of  a  sweetish  taste  surrounding  the  brownish-bbick  ovoid 
stone.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is  like  that  of  a  glass  of  water 
with  a  few  drops  of  milk  mixed  in  it.  There  are  two  or  three 
kinds  of  li-chis,  the  best  variety  has  a  very  small  stone.  Third, 
the  lung-ngan  or '  dragons'  eyes,'  is  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a 
li-chi  with  a  yellowish-green  .skin,  a  largo  stone,  and  a  watery 
pulp  of  a  disagreeable  rawish  taste,  though  the  Chinese  and 
a  few  Europeans  are  fond  of  it.  Fourth,  the  lo-guat,  which 
Williams  describes  as  a  kind  of  medlar.  There  is  a  thin 
yellow  skin  adherent  to  the  fruit,  and  within,  in  a  cavity  in 
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the  centre  of  the  fruit,  is  a  seed  or  two.  The  fruit  is  not 
unpleasant  in  taste. 

The  peaches,  when  I'ipe,  are  good,  though  smaller  than 
the  English  hot-house  ones.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties 
of  the  common  kind,  the  eagle-bill  with  the  point  prolonged, 
and  a  curiuus  kind  somewhat  like  a  very  small  apple  in 
shape  but  more  flattened,  tlie  stone  inside  partaking  of  the 
spheroid  form. 

There  arc  two  varieties  of  pear  :  one  hard  like  a  turnip, 
rather  sweet  in.  taste,  but  better  when  cooked,  and  growing 
in  the  South ;  the  other  comes  from  Tientsin,  and  is  much 
nicer,  being  sweeter  and  more  juicy  in  its  tumipy  substance. 
Grapes  arc  also  brought  from  the  North,  a  few  are  grown  in 
the  South,  but  very  different  are  both  pears  and  grapes  from 
English  ones.  Apples  come  from  the  North  of  Chin;i,  but 
are  very  spongy  in  taste. 

The  mango  is  a  flattisli  oblong  fruit  of  a  bright  yellow 
gold  colour  and  very  nice,  having,  however,  a  slight  tur- 
pentine taste.  It  is  a  fruit  overflowing  in  its  juiciness. 
The  be-st  come  from  Saigon  and  Manila,  whence  they  are 
brought  over  in  steamers. 

China  has  not  only  given  the  orange  to  Europe,  but  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  not  a  few 
fruits  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  pine-apple,  which  was  cultivated  as  early  as 
AJ).  1591',  in  China,  '  to  which  it  was  brought  from  the 
Western  shore  of  America  through  the  Philippines.'  The 
custard-apple  also,  as  its  name  in  Chinese — fihi-lui-clu,  foreign 
U-chi— implies,  is  a  foreign  introduction,  and  is  identical 
n-ith  the  sweet-sop  of  the  West  Indies. 

Eusides  this,  there  is  that  most  curious  of  fruits,  the 
carambola,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  yong-l'b,  or  foreign 
peach,  though  why  this  name  should  have  been  selected  is 
a  mystery,  for,  when  cut  through,  it  looks  like  a  star  with 
five  rays.  By  Europeans  it  is  also  known  as  the  Cape 
gooselwri-y.  There  in  another  variety  called  the  Bnm-nim, 
which  is  sourer  than  the  other.  These  is  also  the  guava, 
having  a  smell  something  like  onions.    The  Amoy  pumelo 
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is  a  fine  fruit,  the  ehadJock  of  the  West  Indies.  Thar? 
are  two  or  three  varieties  of  persimmona:  a  yellow  hard 
kind,  a  bright  red  soft  sort  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
middling  sized  appio,  and  a  small  reel  variety  somewhat 
like  a  small  egg.  In  the  North  of  China  the  fruits  are 
more  of  the  European  type — apricots  and  strawberries, 
besides   somo  we  have  already  mentioned. 

GARDENS. — Here  is  again  a  word,  like  many 
words,  which  represents  a  different  idea  in  China  to  ivhat  it 
does  in  the  West.  One  who  comes  to  China  prepared  to  see 
the  beautiful  beds,  the  grouping  of  colours,  and  blending  of 
shades,  the  massing  of  foliage,  the  parterres,  the  trim  gravel 
walks,  the  grass  lawns,  and  the  tout  ensemble  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  idea  represented  by  the  word  garden  amongst  us, 
must  be  prepared  to  be  disappointed.  In  their  place  are- 
fantastic  masses  of  artificial  rockwork,  or  pools  filled  with 
the  large,  rich,  green,  disc-like  leaves  of  the  lotus,  while  tlie 
formal  but  lovely  red  flowers  give  some  warmth  or  colour  to 
the  scene.  A  Chinese  garden  must  have  a  suggestion,  at 
least,  of  water.  If  nothing  else,  a  tiny  pond  with  artificial 
rockwork  and  a  bridge— a  veritable  arch — up  which  one 
climbs  to  its  top  and  descends  on  the  other  side.  At  times, 
as  on  the  earth's  surface,  water  abounds  more  than  the  dry 
laud,  for  numerous  sheets  of  water  take  up  the  space  which 
would  be  occupied  in  Western  lands  by  flower  beds.  But 
still  the  flower  beds  are  nut  foregone.  In  other  words,  the 
Chinese  have  no  flower  beds  on  laud,  but  their  flower 
beds  are  in  the  water;  for  the  still  surface  of  the  ponds 
is  embellished  with  the  large,  round,  peltate  leaves  of  the 
lotus,  having  a  stiS'  beauty  of  their  oivu,  relieved  in  the 
summer  months  by  the  many  petaled,  purple,  chalice-like 
flowers  borne  on  theii'  long,  green  stalks  above  the  leaves, 
and  rising  from  the  underlying  mud — a  Buddhist  emblem,— 
for  'as  it  lifts  up  its  buds  out  of  the  slimy  ground  to  a 
greater  or  less  height  above  the  water,  unfolding  its  leaves 
and  flowers,  on  whose  spotless  petals  no  traces  are  to  be 
found  of  the  mire  from  which  it  has  sprung,  so  the  souls 
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of  men  •  •  rise  fnjm  the  slime  of  sin,  by  their  own  power 
and  effort,  to  different  heights,  and  reach  the  blessedness  of 
Nirvana.'  Later  on  when  the  petals  are  scattered  and  liave 
floated  away  like  tiny  boats,  the  green  and  curious  shaped 
seed  vessels  are  seen.  Bridges,  as  we  have  said,  cross  these 
ponds,  while  kiosks,  or  summer-houses,  arc  placed  here  and 
there,  in  the  midst  of  the  water  or  on  land,  as  fancy  suggests. 
Here  picnicB  or  summer  parties  are  hold,  and  the  literary 
tastes  of  the  guests  are  met  by  the  quotations  from  the 
classics  hung  up  by  the  hundreds  under  the  roofs  of  the 
sheltered  walls,  while  the  votaries  of  the  histrionic  sxvt  have 
their  tastes  provided  for  by  a  stage  erected  especially  for 
that  purpose.  Larger  buildings  are  scattered  about  the 
grounds,  fitted  with  the  straight-backed  and  antique-looking 
blackwood  chairs,  matt^'hcd  with  teapoys  and  sofas,  while 
rustic-looking  stools  stand  .about,  formed  each  of  a  mass  of 
rock  supported  on  a  wooden  stand  of  three  legs.  Those  who 
have  not  been  in  the  tropics  know  nothing  of  the  luxury  of 
one  of  these  cold,  smooth,  stone  seats  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 
The  plants  are  ranged  in  rows  in  hundreds  of  coarse 
earthenware  pots,  or,  at  the  best,  green  glazed  ones  supported 
on  similar  stands  or  on  wooden  ones.  Vefy  few.  if  any, 
flowers  are  planted  in  the  ground.  Plants  of  privet  arc 
trained  into  figures  of  nnimuls  and  men,  to  which  eyes, 
hnnds.  feet,  and  hats  of  earthenware  are  added.  Long  rows 
of  these,  interspersed  with  flowers  and  tthrubs,  all  in  flower 
pots,  line  the  walks.  Trees  are  allowed  to  grow  in  certain 
places,  but  there  are  no  ferneries,  no  glass-houses,  and, 
though  the  minutest  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation,  the 
results  do  not  produce  what  we  would  look  upon  as  ,1 
garden.  Gardens,  in  this  Chinese  sense  of  tiie  term,  arc 
attached  to  temples,  to  ancestral  halls,  or  form  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  wealthy  gentlemen,  and  are  sometimes,  in  the 
latter  case  especially,  of  considerable  extent.  Most  Chinese 
who  can  afford  it,  or  who  have  the  space  for  it,  have  a  few 
flowers,  or  shrubs,  in  pots,  some  rockery  work,  and  a  little 
water  with  gold  fish,  in  the  inner  part  of  their  house,  or 
congeries  of  buildings  which  do  duty  for  a  mansion. 

N  2 
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GEOGRAPIir.— The  China  of  to-day  is  not  the  China 

of  ancient  times;  its  boundaries  have  extended  greatly  while 
the  history  of  the  Sliddle  Kingdom  waa  being  made.  Unlike 
England,  which  had  to  go  beyond  the  sea  to  add  to  her  empire, 
the  nucleus  of  the  Chinese  people  had  all  around  them  their 
grand  future,  and,  having  acted  well  up  to  their  possibilities, 
these  have  developed  into  the  actualities  of  their  present 
extended  doipinifns — dominions  which,  with  all  their 
tribute-bearing  neighbours,  form  the  most  extensive  *  ever 
swayed  by  a  single  power  in  any  age  or  any  part  of  the 
ivorld.'  The  germs  of  this  mighty  realm  are  supposed  to  be 
found  some  thousands  of  years  before  Christ  in  a  nomadic 
people  in  the  present  province  of  Shen-si.  Settling  in 
villages,  they  became  tradesmen  and  agriculturiste,  and  from 
the  dim  mists  of  myths  and  tradition,  amidst  which  scarce 
anything  can  be  seen  clearly  or  with  certainty,  we  find  the 
empire  growing,  getting  the  sea-board  as  a  boundary,  and 
extending  its  limits.  We  do  not  intend  in  the  course  of  this 
short  article  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the  geographical 
growth  of  the  empire.  It  would  lead  us,  were  we  to  do  so, 
far  beyond  our  limits,  and  ifs  scope  would  necessitate  an 
account  of  all  the  petty  states  into  which,  at  times,  China 
was  divided.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  many  centuries  China 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  great  river,  the  Yang-tsz-kiang. 
Eventually  an  offshoot  was  sent  South  into  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  present  Kiang-nan,  and,  like  the  rootlets  fi-om 
the  banian  tree,  grew  and  formed  finally  another  trunk  to 
support  the  tree  of  empire,  which  was  destined  to  gradually 
cover  the  whole  land.  For  a  long  period  the  extreme  South 
of  China  was  not  embraced  in  the  realm  except  as  a 
tributary  state,  or  with  spasmodic  attempts  at  government; 
but  at  last  the  bonds  which  united  it  with  the  northern 
portion  were  strengthened  until  it  formed  an  integral  portion 
of  China. 

The  present  dynasty  has  recovered  much  of  the 
territory  that  was  lost  under  the  last,  the  Ming,  till  now  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  under  Kublai  Khan,  when  Marco 
Polo  writes  of  him  '"  in  respect  to  number  of  subjects,  extent 
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of  territory,  and  ciniount  of  revenue,  he  surpasses  every 
sovereign  that  has  heretofore  been  or  that  now  is  in  the 
world."  In  184'0  it  was  estimated  that  the  Chinese  Emperor 
ruled  over  5,.100.000  square  miles,  from  lat.  tS^  1 0'  N.  to  long, 
<41°  50'  E.  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  empire,  to  the  island  of 
Hainan  in  the  South,  in  lat.  18'  10'  N.  and  on  the  extreme 
West  to  long.  '!¥'  E.  It  has  since  lost  about  half  a  million 
square  miles,  which  have  gone  to  add  to  the  dominions  of 
the  other  colossal  empire  of  the  world,  Russia,  which  is 
China's  neighbour  in  the  North;  England  and  France  in 
their  colonial  empires  also  touch  her  territories  in  the  South. 
Id  shape,  the  Chinese  empire  approaches  a  rectangle,  whose 
circuit  is  ll-,000  mites,  or  more  than  half  the  circumference 
of  the  world;  her  coast  line  is  roughly  stated  I o  be  1,400 
miles.  This  vast  empire  naturally  divides  itself  into  the 
three  divisions  of  China  proper,  Manchuria,  and  the  Colonial 
Possessions. 

China  proper  embraces  the  whole  of  the  eighteen 
provinces,  as  weli  as  the  large  islands  of  Formosa  and  Hainan; 
Manchuria  lies  to  the  North  of  Corea  and  part  of  Clilna 
proper;  and  the  Colonial  Possessions  include  Mongolia,  Hi, 
Kokonyr,  and  Tibet. 

These  eighteen  provinces  cover  about  2,000,000  square 
miles.  It  would  taJje  seven  Frances,  or  fifteen  Great  Briiains 
and  Irclauds,  to  cover  tho  same  extent  of  ground.  China 
is  surrounded  by  different  mountain  chains,  forming  a  wall 
almost  all  round  it,  with  their  different  ranges,  such  as  the 
Altai,  the  Stanovai,  the  Tien-shan,  and  others,  also  four  large 

I  chains  occur  inside  the  boundaries,  assisting  in  delimiting 
territorj',  the  highest  peaks  of  some  of  which  are  snow-clad 
the  whole  year  through  ;  some  of  the  mountains  in  Yun-nan, 
in  the  south-west  of  the  empire,  are  the  same. 

The  whole  of  China  is  divided  into  three  great  basins, 
drained  respectively  by  the  Yellow  River,  say  2,500  miles 
long;  tho  Yang-tsz-kiang,  3,000  miles  long;  while  the  Canton 
River  and  its  numerous  tributaries  drain  130,000  square 
miles.     We  cannot  mention  the  other  rivers,  though  they  are 

11 by  no  means  insignificant  nor  few,  for  '  the  rivers  of  China 

Ik 
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are  her  glniy,  mid  no  country  can  comiiuve  with  her  !j 
natural  facilities  of  inland  n&vigiition.' 

Among  the  lakes  may  be  mentioned  the  Tung-ti^ 
about  220  milea  in  ciicumfercnce,  and  the  picturesque 
Pu-yang,  with  its  numerous  islands,  90  miles  long  by  20 
in  breadth. 

Besides  the  three  basins  drained  by  the  three  great 
rivers,  there  is  the  Oreat  Plain  of  700  miles  in  length, 
varying  in  width  from  150  to  400  miles,  having  the  same 
area  as  the  plnin  of  Bengal,  drained  by  the  Ganges.  It 
supports  an  enormous  population;  in  1812,  the  number  waa 
177,000,000,  that  ia  two-thirds  of  that  of  Europe,  being  the 
most  densely  settled  portion  'of  any  part  of  the  world  of  the 
same  sixe.' 

China  may  likewise  be  'divided  into  the  mountainous 
and  hiily  country  and  tlie  Great  Plain.'  The  mountainous  is 
nearly  half  of  t!ie  whole  of  China,  the  hilly  in  the  south-east, 
and  the  Great  Plain  is  in  the  north-cast. 

From  the  Yang-tsz  to  Hainau,  the  whole  coast  is  studded 
with  numerous  islands  and  rocky  islets. 

The  most  important  channels  are  that  of  Formosa, 
between  the  Island  of  Formosa  and  the  mainland,  and  the 
Straits  of  Lui-chau,  between  the  Island  of  Hainan  and  the 
Promontory  of  Lui-chau, 

The  most  noteworthy  gulfs  or  bays  are  the  Gulf  of  Liau- 
tung  in  Manchuria,  the  Gulf  of  Po-chih-li  in  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  in  the  extreme  South. 

Among  the  principal  promontories  may  be  named  that 
of  Liau-tung,  forming  the  Gulf  of  the  same  name,  the 
Shan-lung  promontory,  and  the  Lui-chau  promontory, 
already  named. 

The  principal  seas  are  the  Yellow,  between  Corea  and 
China;  the  Eastern,  between  Japan  and  the  Lew  Chew  Islaads 
and  China;  and  the  China  Sea  to  the  South. 

In  political  geography,  China  proper  is  divided  into  the 
eighteen  provinces,  these  again  are  subdivided  into  prefeo 
tures,  the  latter  are  formed  of  different  kinds  of  districts, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  counties  in  England.     It  isn  oC 
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an  uncommon  thing  to  group  two  of  tlie  provinces  together 
such  ,18  the  two  Kwsing — Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si;  the 
two  Hu — comprising  Hu-peh  and  Ilu-nan. 

Of  the  principal  cities,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
enumeration,  so  numerous  are  they.  The  capital  of  each  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  would  come  under  this  category,  soma 
of  them  boasting  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  such  as  Peking, 
Canton,  and  others,  while  every  province  has  numbers  of 
important  centres  of  commerce  and  government,  such  as  the 
district  cities  and  marts ;  the  former  taking  the  place  of 
county  towns  and  often  having  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  inhabitants;  the  latter  forming  centres  of  commercial 
activity  and  distributing  centres  for  agricultural  produce,  &C., 
to  the  surrounding  country  diatrictB. 

Jinakt  recumwrttdfi. — 'Historical  Atlas  of  the  Chmese  Empire,'  by 
E.  L.  Oxenhaln,  ^veH  uiajia  of  China  during  sueceEsive  dynasties  mid  sliowa 
in  a  itrlking  bitxn  the  t^enicraphiml  gruivth  of  the  Empire,  while  the  preface 
is  most  interifiiting.  S4iv<<nil  trorkji  are  in  existence  dealing  each  with  one 
(rtUvSui*,  KiK'U  as  '  La  I'toviin'e  Chinoiu  riu  Ylin-Nan,'  par  Eioiie  RochtT  and 
'  Shan  Tiiii){ :  A  Chiucsu  I'roviUce'  b;  A.  Armstrong,  F.E.l.s. 

GEOLOGY.- — The  geology  of  the  Chinese  empire  has 
not  been  fully  investigated.  When  it  is  remcmbei-cd  that 
vast  tracts  of  country  have  not  yet  been  trodden  by  the  man 
of  science,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  remaius  tu  be  done 
towards  tlio  acquisition  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  geological 
conditions  of  the  large  portion  of  the  globe  ruled  over  by  the 
Chinese. 

In  the  centre  of  China  is  the  great  alluvial  plain  pro- 
duced by  the  large  rivers,  the  Yang-tsx-kiang  and  the 
Yellow  River,  as  Egypt  has  been  created  by  the  Nile,  The 
gre.it  quantities  of  silt  brought  down  by  the  Yellow  River, 
combined  with  other  causes,  such  as  deforestation,  &c., 
produce  the  periodical  floods  and  cause  'China's  Sorrow,"  as  it 
has  been  aptly  termed,  to  seek  new  means  of  reaching  the  sea. 
The  Yang-tsz-kiang,  which  has  been  styled  'The  Girdle  of 
China,'  carries  its  silt  move  out  to  sea  than  the  Yellow  River 
docs.  The  land  it  has  made  during  its  existence  must  have 
been  enormous,  for  It  has  been  estimated  tliat  it  discharges 
770.397  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  into  the  sea,  and  the 
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^^^L  '  itmouiit  of  suspended  muterial  carried  down  every  year  to 
^^P  tbe  sea  at.  G,4>28,858,255  cubic  feet.'  An  island,  32  miles  lung 
^H  by  10  broad,  has  been  formed,  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Yang-tsz.  This  mighty  river  takes 
the  third  place  in  the  list  of  llie  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
the  Amazon  and  the  Congo  heading  it,  and  the  Mississippi 
coming  fifth.  It  has  been  calculated  that  tbe  Yang-tsz,  the 
Yellow  River,  and  the  Pei  Ho,  would,  in  sixty-six  days,  form 
an  island  a  mile  square  in  the  sea;  and  in  3G,000  yeara  the 
Gulfs  of  Pc-chih-li  and  Liau-tung,  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the 
Eastern  Sea,  as  far  South  as  about  half-way  betu-ecn  Ning-po 
and  Wi-nchow,  and  as  far  East  as  about  mid-way  between 
the  coast  of  China  and  Japan,  would  become  solid  ground. 
Passing  from  the  future  to  the  past  it  has  been  reckoned 
that  it  has  taken  20.000  years  for  the  delta  of  this  gigantic 
river  to  be  formed.  The  oscillations  of  laud  level  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  share  in  its  formation,  as  they,  in 
^^^  this  portion  of  China,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  slightest, 
^^^L        during  this  period  at  all  events. 

^^^P  Even  during  the  historical  period,  the  changes  appear  to 

^^H^  have  been  great,  for  the  Shii  King,  which  contains  the 
most  ancient  account  of  Chinese  geography,  mentions  three 
mouths  of  the  Yang-tsz,  but  only  one  now  remains.  At 
the  time  of  Christ  a  'great  part  of  the  Shanghai  plain  was 
Mot  yet  reclaimed  from  the  sea;  and  the  Woo-suug  River  or 
Soo-chow  Creek  was  also  anciently  a  large  river,  twenty  Ji 
{G  or  V  miles)  broad,  at  what  is  now  the  city  of  Shanghai.' 
The  land  has  extended  further  out  into  what  was  Ihen  the 
sea  by  fifty  miles.  With  regard  to  the  underlying  stratum, 
or  strata,  Dr.  Macgowan  says:  'Whether  it  rests  immediately 
upon  granite,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  nearest  mountain; 
or  immediately  upon  new  red  sandstone,  of  which  some  of 
the  adjacent  hills  are  composed;  or  upon  limestone,  which  is 
found  protruding  at  the  Great  Lake  (Tai-hil).  it  is  impossible 
for  us  without  more  information  to  determine.'  In  A.D.  1865 
an  artesian  well  revealed  at  a  depth  of  2*8  feet  gray  sanjj^ 
beneath  10  feet  of  loam,  and  a  few  feet  lower  pebbles;  J 
240  feet  a  fragment  of  limestone. 
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At  one  time  the  Slian-tung  promontory  with  the  con- 
tiguous mountainous  portion  of  the  province  was  an  island, 
and  the  province  of  Kiang-soo  had  no  existence.  The 
steppe-like  plains  of  Pe-chih-li  show  their  recent  elevation 
above  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  evidences  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea  on  the  land  to  a  no  less 
remarkable  extent.  The  eastern  border  of  the  continent 
has  experienced  a  slight  depression,  and  the  real  eastern 
border  iucluded  Sumatra.  Java,  Boraeo,  the  Philippines, 
Formosa,  the  Leiv  Chew  Islands,  Japan,  and  the  Kuriles,  to 
Kamtschatka. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  geology  of 
North  China  is  the  loess,  It  covers  a  vast  extent  of  countr}-, 
•extending  over  thousands  of  square  miles  and  often  hundreds 
of  feet  in  thickness,'  and  is  a  brownish-coloured  earth;  it  is 
split  up  into  numerous  clefts ;  is  of  a  terrace  formation,  and 
»teppe-like  contour ;  but  admirably  adapted  for  agricultural 
purposes;  and  lends  itself  to  the  picturesque  most  effectively. 
One  opinion  about  it  is  that  'it  is  a  sub-aerial  deposit,  dating 
frora  a  geological  era  of  great  dryness  before  the  existence 
of  the  Yellow  and  other  rivers  of  the  northern  provinces;' 
another,  and  the  latest,  is  that  it  is  a  sedimentary  deposit 
and  probably  of  marine  origin. 

In  Southern  China,  between  Ciinton  and  Hankow,  the 
succession  of  rocks  is  first,  granite;  second,  grits  and  slates: 
these  arc  covered  by  old  limestones,  on  which  rest?  another 
series  of  limestone  strata,  and  over  some  coal-beds  lies  red 
sandstone.     Of  this  part  of  the  country  it  has  been  written : — 

'The  whole  country  jj  o  o  o  divided  into  several  isolated 
basins,  any  one  of  which  cnn  be  studied  by  itself,  whilst  in  most 
instances,  the  lines  of  demarcation  follow  roughly  the  political 
divisions  of  the  empire.  Amongst  these  natural  divisions  of  the 
country,  we  may  adduce  the  provinces  of  the  two  Kwang,  Kiang-si, 
Fuh-kien  and  Cbe-kiang,  Ngan-whui,  Kwei-chau,  Kiang-su,  Ac- 
all  forming  separate  districts,  divided  by  ranges  of  niounlains  and 
distinguished  each  by  geological  characteristics.' 

'  The  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Kwang-timg,  contain,  within 
a  limited  urea,  a  connected  sequence  of  formations,  ranging  upwards 
from  the  early  palcoioic  rocks  of  Hongkong  and  the  adjacent  coast 
and  islands,  to  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Canton  and  the  delta  of  the 
Pearl  River,  intermixed  with  some  traces  of  still  later  formations,  and 

i  accompanied  by  masses  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin  extending 
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prolonged  epoch.'  'From  the  neigh bour- 
1,  the  rocks  are  composed  of  red  sandstone 
resting  on  granite,  until,  on  reaching  the  clusters  of  islands  that  line 
the  const,  these  a.re  found  to  consist  of  a  coarse  gmnile  only,  crossed 
by  perpendicular  veins  of  quartz,  over  the  irregular  surfaces  of  the 
islands,  and  at  the  summits  of  the  highest,  are  strewn  immense 
rounded  blocks  of  the  same  rock.  They  arc  generally  imbedded  in 
the  coarse  earth,  which  is  a  dismtcgvation  of  the  general  substance  of 
the  islands,  and,  as  this  is  washed  from  under  thcin,  roll  down  the 
steep  declivities  unlit  they  reach  u  level  space,  nnd  commonly  stud 
the  snndy  margin  of  the  islands  with  a  belt  of  piled  rocks,  some  of 
them  many  tons  in  wcighL  The  scenery  of  these  islands  has  ahea 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  Hebrides,  and  is  quite  as  barren,' 

'The  island  of  Kulangsu  (Amoy)  is  typical  of  the  coast  formntioa 
of  Southern  China ;  granite  Is  its  principal  feature,  and  it  seems  to  be 
a  general,  but  by  no  means  unexceptional,  rule  that  along  the  coast, 
frojn  South  lo  North,  the  granite  becomes  coarser  grained,  less 
micaceous  and  more  fclspathic.' 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  country  \orth  of 
Amoy : — 

'Considerable  diversity  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  district 
from  Amoy  to  Tam-Si,— the  most  northern  portion  of  the  province 
visited. — obtains ;  this  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  the  Physical 
Geography,  as  in  the  latter  respect  the  whole  country  is  a  series  of  high 
mountains,  the  general  character  being  physically  very  persistent 
although  geologically  ranging  from  the  ingenite  or  granitic,  pluionic, 
and  volcanic  rocks  at  Amoy  (as  observed  along  the  greater  portion 
of  the  East  Coast  of  China  and  typically  represented  in  the  island  of 
Hongkong),  the  Transition  or  Metamorphic  sedimentary  rocks  being 
developed  in  proceeding  northwards  culminating  in  the  UerivMe 
rocks,  the  Subaqueous  containing  the  whole  series  of  the  Paleojioic 
period,  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  .and  Permian  systems  being 
highly  developed,  particularly  the  Carboniferous  i  and  the  Sub-aerial 
being  represented  in  the  Meso/oic  period,  principiiUy  by  the  upper 
new  red  sandstone  in  the  Triassic  system,  The  whole  country  must 
have  been  subject,  long  after  the  Mesoioic  period,  to  extraordinary 
convulsions  of  nature.  One  "fault"  in  the  Carboniferous  Group, 
which  the  writer  had  a  good  opportunity  of  studying,  extended  a 
distance  of  S  miles,  the  mountain  in  which  the  "fault"  appeared 
being  over  i,;oo  feet  above  the  adjacent  valley,  standing  at  a  scarped 
angle  of  about  B  degrees,  exposmg,  amongst  other  groups  of  ' 
system,  the  coal  measures  in  numerous  scams  fully  300  feel  thick.' 

Prom  a  geological  point  of  viow,  Shan-tiing  is  a  nu 
interesting  province.     Limestone  is  found  in  abundance. 

The  following  extract  from  'Across  Shan-tung,'  by 
Sydney  B.  J.  Skertchly,  F.fi.a.,  M.a.t.,  puts  in  a  succinct  form 
an  account  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  Eastern 
portion  of  China : — 

'Travelling  northwards  from  Hongkong  by  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Js'ingpo,  Shanghai  to  Chefoo,  we  pass,  speaking  generally,  from  older 
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to  newer  rocks.  The  granites  of  Hongkong  with  tlidr  associ.iled 
beds  of  dioritc  and  felspar  purphyries  are  the  oldest  rocks  of  China, 
the  backbone,  gcologlc.iUy  speaking,  upon  whicli  has  been  laid  down 
the  newer  beds  which  take  the  surface  over  by  far  the  grcaicr  part  of 
this  vast  einpirtf  Thi-se  rocks  are  again  seen  at  Amoy  and  Foochow, 
are  hidden  beneath  newer  volcanic  rocks  at  Ningpo  where  the 
fat-autiful  mottled,  volcanic,  agglomerate  yields  the  fine  building  sione 
which  adds  such  beauty  to  the  nrchilecture  of  Shanghai  ;  then 
the  land  sinks  down  to  the  broad  plain  of  the  mighty  Vangtsz,  to  be 
succeeded  by  old  crystalline  rocks,  probably  of  Laurentian  age  which 
run  all  the  way  to  Chefoo  on  the  Gulf  of  Fechihli,  whose  northern 
shores  in  Manchuria  and  Chihli  are  largely  made  up  of  beds 
belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  system. 

Travelling  inland  a  similar  series  of  rocks  is  found,  the  granites 
being  overlaid  by  crystalline  schist  and  gneiss  and  quartiitcs,  over 
which  again  lie  the  carboniferous  beds,  with  patches  of  volitic  rock 
here  and  there,  yielding  as  in  Eastern  bhantung  beautiful  fossil  fishes. 

The  granite  rocks  rise  in  bold  hills  and  mountains,  weathered 
into  rounded  masses,  which  oft-times  become  quite  isolated,  and  stand 
like  boulders  upon  the  hill  sides,  or  lie  embedded  in  the  well-known 
"decomposed  granite"  =  •>  «>  ;  these  boulders  are  simply  harder 
masses  of  granite  which  have  withstood  the  dissofvin^  action  of  the 
elements;  they  tell  neither  of  frost-bound  coasts,  nor  changes  of  level, 
nor  volcanic  outbursts,  but  arc  stolid  witnesses  of  the  silent  forces 
of  rain  and  river,  of  tropic  showers  and  burning  suns  and  chilly  nights. 

lu  marked  contrast  to  the  swelling  contours  of  the  granite  series, 
are  the  jat:ged  and  gnarled  hills  and  mountains  of  the  cr^'slalline 
schists,  which  beautify  the  landscape  with  every  variety  of  crag  and 
peak  and  sierra,  the  rocks  themselves  bent,  twisted,  and  crumpled  as 
though  instead  of  being  lough  enough  for  nether  millstones  they  were 
plastic  as  dough. 

Very  different  again  are  the  limestone  hills  of  the  carboniferous 
system  with  their  gentle  flexures,  fretted  into  picturesque  castellated 
ramparts,  and  running  in  long  lines  along  the  dip.' 

The  province  of  Shan-si  is  rugged.  The  southern  part 
*  presents  a  geological  formation  of  great  simplicity  *  *  *. 
There  are  coal  formations  and  limestone,'  antl  a  plateau  of 
later  rocks — aandatones,  shales  iitid  conglomerates  of  green, 
red,  yellow,  lilac,  and  brown  colours.  Some  granite  peaks 
rise  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet.  '  On  the  eastern  side  *  «  • 
Tocks  are  made  up  of  ancient  formations  or  deposits  of  the 
Silurian  age.' 

There  are  most  extensive  coal  fields  in  China.  '  Most  of 
the  rocka  belong  to  the  paleozoic  or  early  secondary  ages; 
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leojit  being  confined  to  a  few  sandstones  and  claya,'     The        ^^H 
I     jjreat  coalfields  uf  China  stretch  from  '  near  Peking  along  the        ^^H 
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frontiers  of  Pe-chili-H  and  Shan-ei,  and  thence  through  Ho-nan 
and  Hu-peh  into  the  greut  coat  and  iron  district  of  Hu-nan,' 
'The  Ic?s  important  fields   are  those  of  Kiang-si,  Hu-peh^, 
Ngan-whui,  Kiang-su,  Cheh-kiang,  Fuh-kien  and*Kwang-tu] 
They    all    belong    'to    the   Irue   "coal   measures"   of 
carboniferous  system.' 

All  kinds  of  minerals  and  precious  stones  are  fotmd 
China. 

Jlnnki  rf'-mumpndrd. — Thnro  arp  ntinicrotis  ortldeB  on  the  gfl'ilogy  nf 
(^e^tA)^  ilUtHt^ls  and  cprI  fnriiialionft,  ix.,  kc..  in  the  '  ChinnM  Itsronler  itud 
MUiionftry  Journal,'  the  'Juurnals  uf  the  N.  C.  BraQcli  otIt.A.t^.'Bnd'No1«« 
■nd  Qi^riiM  on  Chiuaandjapati';  a«  well  aa  notices  oogaoldgy  in  Williams^ 
'  Middle  Kingdom.'  For  North  China,  tbe  great  work  in  Oennaii  bj  Baron 
Yon  Richthuvcn,  'China,'  is  the  standard  work.  See  aW  'Acrws  "' 
tung,'  by  S.  B.  J.  Skertehly.  r.o.B.,  u.A.T.  a  Bories  of  Artictei  i 
'Hongkong  Daiiy  Prasa'  in  Se|itember  and  Ottober,  1892. 
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GEOMANCY  OR  FUNGS II UI.— This    superatitio^ 

in  connection  with  the  worship  of  ancestors  has  the  greatest 
hold  on  the  Chinese  mind.  To  them  the  uholc  of  Katare  is 
alive  with  influences  for  good  or  evil,  revealed  to  those  ivho 
have  made  their  indications  a  study :  the  course  of  a  stream, 
the  ti'Cnd  of  a  mountain,  the  position  of  a  clump  of  bamboos, 
tlie  curve  of  a  road,  the  site  of  a  grave,  and  a  number  ot- 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mtntion,  all  form  the  visil 
manifestations,  to  the  initiated  eye,  of  Nature's  future  actioi 
or  the  good  and  evil  intentions  of  the  departed  dead. 

The  rudiments  of  this  magic  art  are  to  be  found 
ancient  China,  but  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that' 
was  elaborated  into  the  system  of  science,  falsely 
that  has  now  such  a  hold  on  the  Chinese.  Adopting  what 
was  popular  and  attractive  in  the  modern  school  of 
Confucianism,  antl  being  already  in  consonance  witli  the 
Taouistic  and  Buddhistic  philosophies,  this  system,  based  to 
some  degree  on  the  rudimenis  of  natural  science,  has  subtly 
laid  hold  of  the  whole  being  and  existence  of  the  Chineso 
people.  They  believe  not  only  that  the  comfortable  sepulture 
of  their  ancestors  will  redound  to  their  own  comfort,  but 
that  if  the  union  of  the  elements,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  thft 
configuration  of  the  ground,  and  all  the  other  things 
enter  into  this  farrago  of  nonsense  are  such  as  to 
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a  felicitous  combination,  that  riches,  honour,  and  posterity 
■will  be  vouchsafed  to  them.  It  is  these  heliefa  that  cause 
the  coffin  to  be  so  often  kept  for  months  or  years  unburied, 
for  a  site  is  being  searched  fur  which  shall  combine  all 
that  is  productive  of  good  to  the  children  and  grand- 
children. Even  when  the  eldest  son  has  discovered  such 
a  site,  and  is  confident  that  happiness  and  prosperity  will 
be  his  lot,  it  may  be  that  another  son  has  found  out  that 
trhat  will  benefit  his  brother  will  not  be  productive  of  good 
to  him,  but  of  evil:  conso(]uently  the  whole  search  will  have 
to  be  gone  over  again  till  one  fatoiirabJe  to  all  parties 
can  be  discovered.  So  many  different  elements  come  in,  in 
determining  the  luiky  sites,  that  the  professors  of  geomancy 
are  easily  able  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  gullibility  of  their 
employers.  When  it  is  added  that  in  building  a  house, 
in  fixing  on  a  site  for  an  ancestral  hall,  in  commencing  a 
temple,  and  in  numerous  other  projects  and  businesses 
demanding  the  attention  of  the  Chinese,  these  doctors  of 
geomancy  have  to  bo  consulted,  it  may  readily  bo  seen  that, 
in  the  hands  of  clever  and  designing  meu,  much  room  is 
open  for  earning  an  honest  (T)  penny. 

The  compasses  exposed  for  sale  in  such  numbers  in  the 
streets  in  Chinese  cities  are  nut  mariner's  compasses,  which 
are  seldom  to  be  met  with,  but  geonianccr's  compasses,  which 
contain  the  elements  of  their  mystic  art,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  largely  determine  their  judgments  on  sites  and  localities. 

Just  one  instance  of  how  Fung  Shui  is  troublesome  to 
Europeans  in  China :  in  the  phraseology  of  this  occult  science 
'  when  two  buildings  are  beside  one  another,  the  one  on  the 
left  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  green  dragon  and  the  one  on 
the  right  on  the  white  tiger.  Now  the  tiger  must  not  be 
higher  than  the  dragon,  or  death  or  bad  luck  wilt  result,' 
Supposing  now  a  European  or  American  gets  a  site  for  a 
residence  next  to,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  of,  a  native 
dwelling.  Here  then  are  all  the  elements  ready  for  trouble ; 
for,  to  begin  with,  the  foreigner  will  naturally  desire  to  erect 
n  house  more  suited  for  habitation  than  the  low  abode 
which  would  satisfy  the  average  Chinaman. 
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Another  curious  instance  of  the  reasonings,  or^ 
rather  call  tlicm  insane  vapourings,  that  its  professors 
indulge  in,  will  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  workings 
of  Fung  Shui;  when  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a  telegraph 
between  Canton  and  Hongkong,  the  ground  of  the  opposition 
against  it  was  as  follows; — Canton  is  the  'City  of  Rams,' 
or  Sheep,  the  mouth  of  the  river  ia  known  as  the  Tiger's 
Mouth :  the  District  opposite  Hongkong  is  the  'Nine  Dragons' 
(Kow  Lung).  What  more  unfortunate  combination  could  l>o 
found — a  telegraph  line  to  lead  tlie  Sheep  right  into  the 
'    Tiger's  Mouth  and  amongst  the  Nine  DragonsIII 

It  is  this  fatal  art  which  has  so  strenuously  opposed 
the  introduction  of  railways,  telegraph  lines,  and  foreign 
innovations,  but  it  is  not  an  insuperabk-  obstruction,  for 
wheuevLT  the  Chinese  Government  has  made  up  its  mind 
to  the  introduction  of  any  of  the  inventions  of  Western 
science,  Fung  Shui  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  obstacle,  for,  while 
pandering  to  its  absurd  ideas  as  far  as  is  practicable  without 
hindering  the  feasibility  of  their  scheme,  yet  the  populace, 
if  obstructive,  is  soon  made  to  feel  that  the  will  of  the  rulers 
has  to  be  obeyed. 

Jlni'ki  rmnumriidi'd. — ■  Fun^  Shui:  or  thn  lin'.:,.  it-  ni"  N  ihiral 
Rdenci]  in  China,'  by  Ker.  E,  J.  Eilel,  ll^.,  t>h.  i  i'  -:■,.-  ,.„ 
'Antestral  WorsLip'  in  Buv.  B.   C.   HBiirya  'Thr  i  '■':■.  .ji,' 

nnd  different  i>a£i'(i  umler  the  heading  of  gciimiiui '^ i.  <  '.  ui 

Bi-v.  II.  C.  Du  Boss's  'Tlie  DrsRon,  liniig^,  ami'  Ii-jlj...,.'  \\i,l„,i„^', 
■Middle  Kinirfom,'  Ari'hdeafon  Gaiy'a  'China,'  ni.il  J!m.  J.  Duuliule's 
'  Social  Lilv  of  tlie  Chinese," 

GOVERXMEXT.—Tlic  Government  of  China  is  that 
of  an  absolute,  despotic  monarchy.  Tlie  Emperor  rules  bv 
virtue  of  a  divine  right  derived  direct  from  heaven,  and  he 
ia  styled  "The  Son  of  Heaven.'  This  divine  right  he  retains 
as  long  as  he  rules  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  heaven. 
When  the  dynasty  falls  into  decay  by  the  vices  of  its  rulers, 
heaven  raises  up  another  who.  by  force  of  arms,  the  virtue 
of  bravery,  and  fitness  for  the  post,  wrests  the  sceptre  from 
the  enfeebled  grasp  of  him  who  is  unfit  to  retain  it  any 
longer.  This  idea  has  exerted  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
sovereigns  of  China,  who  feel  that  on  the  one  liand  they  ate 
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ilependent  upon  high  heaven  for  the  retention  of  their  throne. 
and  who  humbly  and  publicly  confess  their  shortcomings  ii> 
times  of- floods  and  drought.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
there  is  no  House  of  Commons  to  exercise  a  check  on  the 
unrestrained  poiver  of  the  Sovereign,  there  is  the  general 
public  opinion  of  the  people,  who,  being  educated  in  the 
principles  that  underlie  all  true  Government,  are  ready  to 
apply  them  lo  their  rulers  when  they  forget,  or  aet  grossly 
in  opposition  to,  them.  To  see  the  system  of  patriarchal 
Qovernment  ctirried  out  in  its  entirety,  one  must  come  to 
China.  The  Emppror  and  his  officers  stand  in  loco  parentis 
to  the  common  people.  The  principles  which  have  formed 
the  framework  of  Government  for  millenniums  among  these 
ancient,  stable,  and  peace-loving  people,  may  be  found  iu  a 
study  of  the  rule  of  the  ancient  kings,  Yao  and  Shun,  and 
their  successors,  and  in  the  precepts  inculcated  by  Confucius 
and  Mencius.  With  all  its  defects,  their  system  appears  to 
be  better  adapted  for  the  pimishment  of  the  criminal  classes 
and  the  prevention  of  fraudulent  bankruptcies  than  our 
systems,  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  centuries  of  civilisation 
not  yet  passed  through  by  the  Chinese,  who  consequently 
are  not  yet  educated  up  to  our  standpoint.  ITie  unit  in 
China  is  not  the  individual  but  the  family,  therefore  it 
is  impossible  for  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  to  settle  his  goods 
on  his  wife  or  family,  as  the  family  must  make  good  his 
losses :  in  the  same  way  a  family  is  responsible  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  its  members ;  a  neighbourhood  for  its 
inhabitants;  and  an  official  for  those  governed  by  him. 
Thus  results  a  system  of  'mutual  responsibility  among  all 
classes.'  This  acts  as  a  great  deterrent  of  serious  crime  and 
defalcations ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  our  rule 
of  the  Chinese,  such  a  system  could  not  have  been  carried 
out,  with  such  modifications  as  to  free  it  from  its  defects, 
instead  of  introducing  a  new  system  foreign  entirely  to  their 
feelings  and  understanding. 

The  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  iu  China  'is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  but  it  is  always  in  the  power  of 
the  Sovereign  to  nominate  his  successor  &om  among  his  own 
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children.'  This  nomination,  most  wisely,  U  not  made  pub! 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  thus  preventing 
intrigue  and  obviating  all  necessity  for  those  bloody  sceueti 
which  disgrace  the  accession  of  so  many  Enstcm  potentates 
to  their  thrones. 

The  Emperor  has  two  councils  to  advise  him  and  to 
consult  with.  One  is  the  Citbinct,  or  Imperial  Chancery  (ihe 
Nui  Koh).  A  more  influential  body  is  the  Council  of  State, 
or  General  Council,  approaching  more  to  the  Ministries  of 
Western  nations,  though  necessiivily  quite  unlike  them.  It 
meets  in  the  Emperor's  palace  daily.  Under  these  two 
councils  are  the  Six  Boards — Luk  Po — their  names  give  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  their  functions:  The  Boards  of 
Office,  Revenue,  Rites,  War,  Punishment,  Works 
Naval  Board  has  been  added  in  recent  years. 

There  are  other  departments  of  government,  one 
which,  the  Ccnsorate,  deserves  more  than  passing  notice. 
On  account  of  its  peculiar  duties  it  has  attracted  much 
attention  from  Western  writers.  In  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  other  Boards,  it  forms  a  Court  of  Appeal;  and,  with 
other  departments  of  government,  it  deliberates  on  important 
affairs  of  State;  it  e.-iercises  an  oversight  over  all  criminal 
cases ;  and  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  metropolis.  These 
duties  call  for  but  little  remark,  but  it  is  the  extraordinary 
powers  that  are  vested  in  its  members — of  censuring,  not 
only  the  manner  in  which  other  officials  have  performed 
or  neglected  their  duties,  but  even  tlie  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  himself— powers  that  are  often  availed  of,  in  the 
interests  of  justice — with  a  boldness  and  courage  roost 
unusual  under  a  despotic  rule — that  at  times  meet  with  their 
reward,  and  at  other  times  call  forth  overwhelming  censui-e 
and  punishment  from  the  Sovereign  himself.  When  rightly 
used  by  a  high-minded  and  conscientious  official  (for  such 
are  to  be  found  in  China)  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  and 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  heart,  these 
extraordinary  powers  must  be  productive  of  good,  though 
many  must  be  loath  to  use  these  privileges  of  outspokea 
speech  for  fear  of  the  consequences  which  may  recoil  on 
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their  own  heads,  often  indeed  so  serious,  as  to  make  the  best 
intentioned  hesitate  before  committing  himself. 

For  the  government  of  the  provinces  there  is  a  perfect 
ramification  of  officials  from  superior  to  inferior,  from  the 
ten  or  twelve  Viceroys  of  one  or  two  provinces  each,  down 
to  the  petty  officials. 

One  very  curious  feature  in  Cljinese  official  life  is  the 
manner  in  which  judicial,  military,  naval,  and  fiscal  duties 
are  performed  by  oue  and  the  same  official  at  different  stages 
of  his  official  life.  He  is  transferred  from  one  post  to  the 
other,  irrespective  of  former  experience  in  the  particular 
duties  of  his  appointment.  With  the  introduction  of  Western 
naval  vessels  and  military  armaments  this  eclectic  system  of 
filling  offices  is  bound  in  the  long  run  to  give  way.  Were 
bribery  and  corruption  absent  from  official  ranks,  this 
complete  system  of  officialdom,  with  all  its  business-like 
methods  of  accomplishing  work,  would  produce  much  more 
beneficent  results;  but  a  premium  is  put  on  'squeezing."  as 
no  official  is  paid  a  sufficient  salary  to  meet  his  necessary 
expenses.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  nobte  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  of  corruption,  and  these  honest  mandarins 
meet  with  the  honour  of  the  people  who  justly  appreciate 
such  conduct.  They  have  no  other  rewards  but  this,  and 
that  of  their  own  self-approving  conscience,  for  such  noble 
conduct  brings  no  pecuniary  benefits  in  its  train,  indeed  it 
often  lands  the  noble  man  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty. 

HAKKAS. — Who  the  Hakkas  are  is  a  question  of 
some  interest.  We  remember,  when  a  boy,  travelling  in  the 
interior  of  China,  coming  across  a  village  where  the  people 
spoke  q[uite  a  difforeat  speech  to  that  of  the  other  inh.ibitants; 
and  it  is  like  this  that  the  Hakkas  are  often  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  different  population,  quite  distinct  from  them  in 
language,  diifering  in  customs,  to  a  slight  extent  in  dress, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  idols  worshipped.  Those  found 
in  the  South  of  China  were  not  originally  of  that  region, 
but  their  family  genealogies  show  that  they  have  coine 
from  the  North,  settling  in  some  cases  in  different  places  till 
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they  have  finally  established  themselves  in  their  presmt 
surroundings.  In  certain  districts  they  have  monopolised 
the  whole  country-side,  as  in  the  prefecture  of  Ka-ying-choiv, 
in  the  Canton  province,  'which  is  entirely  peopled  by  Hakka,' 
while  in  other  places  thoy  form  a  half,  a  third,  or  more,  of 
the  population,  being  interspersed  among  the  Pun-tef,  as 
the  older  Chinese  inhabitants  are  termed.  In  some  places, 
partly  peopled  by  them,  they  have  settled  on  the  higher 
land,  leaving  the  Pun-tei  to  the  low  lying  lands,  and  from 
this  cii-cumstance  they  have  been  called  Chinese  Highhiuders 
by  some,  but  the  name  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  only  capable 
of  local  application,  for  in  other  places  they  are  spread  over 
the  plains  as  well  as  the  hilly  ground.  They  are  not  confined 
to  the  Canton  province,  where  they  are  considered  to  form  a 
third  of  the  inhabitants,  but  are  found  in  differents  parts  of 
China— in  Kwang-si,  in  Fuh-kien,  in  Che-kiang,  and  in 
Formosa ;  it  has  also  been  said  that  '  the  chief  part  of  the 
Kiang-ai  province '  is  Ilakka,  and  that  the  language  spoken 
in  the  capital,  Nam-chang-fu,  is  Hakka. 

Their  language  is  more  akin  to  Mandarin,  being  a  half- 
way liouse  between  Cantonese  and  Mandarin :  '  the  Hakka 
dialect  is  the  remnant  of  a  phase  of  transition  through 
which  the  common  Chinese  language  passed  in  developing 
itself  from  Cantonese  to  Mandarin,'  It  is  perhaps  spoken  by 
about  four  millions  of  people  in  the  Canton  province  alone ; 
but  for  more  about  their  speech  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
our  article  on  Dialects  in  this  book.  The  German  missionaries 
and  English  Presbyterians  have  some  most  successful 
s  among  this  interesting  people. 

The  sexes  are  not  so  strictly  separated  in  domestic  life 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  other  Chinese;  nor  do  the 
1  bind  their  feet.  Perhaps  this  last  might  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  they  left  their  original  home  before 
foot-binding  came  into  vogue,  and,  not  having  practised  it 
at  first,  never  took  to  it. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  poor  people,  having  to 
work  hard  for  their  living,  though  there  are  rich  men 
among  them,  as  well  as  literary  graduates.     In   dresa   the 
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women  differ  somewhat  from  the  Cantonese,  their  jackets 
being  longer  and  reaching  down  nearly  to  their  knees ;  their 
shoes  have  squarer  toes;  they  wear  a  peculiar  hat  consisting 
of  a  broad  brim  with  a  valance  of  cloth  round  it;  the  bunch 
of  hair,  done  up  on  the  top  of  the  head,  goes  through 
the  open  crown.  The  women's  ornaments  are  somewhat 
different,  such  as  their  bangles,  which  are  made  of  thick 
silver,  and  of  different  patterns  to  those  in  use  among  the 
PunWii  population.  The  earrings  are  also  <jf  curious  con- 
struction; one  kind,  of  silver,  hooking  through  the  ear  and 
thickeniag  up  to  the  other  end,  while  every  short  distance 
they  are  embossed  with  rings  of  silver;  another  kind  of 
earring  is  formed  of  tassels  of  silk.  The  Hakka  children 
often  huve  a  ring  of  silver  round  their  neck;  Cantonese 
children  do  not  wear  the  same,  but  one  or  two  of  the 
attendants  of  the  Chinese  idols  have  such  a  ring. 

In  the  Straits  St'ttlements  there  were,  in  1891,  as  many 
as  IG.736  Hakkas  out  of  a  Chinese  population  of  227,989. 

The  Hakkas  are  a  simple  people,  but  very  contentious, 
and  they  show  a  litigious  disposition  in  the  few  cases  which 
occur  in  the  English  Courts  in  Hongkong;  for  there  are  a 
great  number  of  them  in  this  Colony:  the  barbers,  stone- 
cutters, and  foreign  ladies'  tailors  being  mostly  Hakkas. 

The  word  Hakka  nieaus 'strangers,'  and  refers  to  their 
origin.  In  the  Straits  they  are  known  as  Khek,  or  Kehs,  so 
called  from  the  Swatow  and  Anioy  pronunciation  of  the 
word  Hak. 

We  give  a  short  summary  of  the  history  of  this  curious 
people  as  far  as  is  at  present  known  about  them  :• — 

The  North  of  China  is  '  the  original  home  of  the  Hakkas ' 
where,  about  the  third  century  before  Christ,  they  were 
located  in  Shan-tung  principally,  as  well  as  to  a  slight  extent 
in  Shan-si,  and  Ngan-hwui. 

They  were  subjected  to  a  bloody  persecution  in  the 
time  of  the  Ts'in  dynasty  (B.C.  24.9-209),  and  this  started 
them  off  on  their  travels.  Settling  in  Ho-nan,  Ngan-hwui, 
and  Kiang-si,  some  changed  their  names,  but  a  more 
proaperoua  time  followed.    Another  persecution  under  another 
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Ts'in  (Ipiasty  (.VD,  419)  finally  scattered  them  entirely  from 
that  part  of  China.  This  resulted  in  a  general  stampede 
'which  carried  some  of  them  even  into  the  mountainous 
legions  in  the  south-east  of  Kiang-si  and  to  the  very  borders 
of  the  Fuh-kien  province.'  At  the  beginning  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  {A.D.  618)  they  were  compelled  to  move  again, 
the  majority  took  '  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Fuh-kien, 
whilst  a  few  hovered  on  the  high  mountain  chains  which 
separate  the  Kiang-si  and  Kwang-tung  (Canton)  provinces.' 

Under  the  Sung  dynasties  (A.D.  960-1278)  many  becsme 
soldiers,  and  thousands  of  them  perished  with  the  last  Chinese 
prince  of  tlic  Soulliern  Sung,  in  A.D.  1279.  west  of  Macao, 
when  the  Mongols  were  coming  into  power.  Under  these 
last  they  'made  their  first  appearance  within  the  borders  of 
the  Canton  province,'  but  not  settling  down  permanently 
here,  or  in  large  numbers,  until  the  beginning  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  {A.D.  1368),  when  the  Fuh-kien  Hakkas,  after 
centuries  of  residence  there,  were  compelled  by  disturbances 
to  seek  a  new  home.  They  came  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers  '  that  they  drove  everything  before  them '  in  the 
Ka-ying-chau  prefecture,  which  has  remained  their  head- 
quarters ever  since.  About  the  same  time  others  came  from 
Kiang-si  and  settled  to  the  north-west  of  the  Fuh-kienese 
Hakkas.  From  these  places  they  have  spread  more  or  less 
over  different  parts  of  the  province. 

The  change  of  dynasty,  which  resulted  in  the  present  house 
being  established  on  the  throne,  caused  them  to  spread  to  the 
west  and  south-west  of  Canton.  The  nucleus  of  the  great 
T'ai-P'ing  rebellion  was  formed  of  Hakkas  from  the  Canton 
province,  and  it  was  among  them  that  it  started.  During 
the  present  dynasty  many  have  become  soldiers  and  have  been 
employed  by  government,  gaining  admission  to  the  competitix-e 
examinations  for  both  literary  and  military  degrees.  A 
dreatlful  internecine  strife,  in  which  150,000,  at  least,  perished, 
took  place  between  the  Hakkas  and  Pun-tei's  in  the  south- 
western districts  of  the  Canton  province,  from  A.D.  186i  to 
1866,  and  arms  and  even  armed  steamers,  were  procured  from 
Hongkong  by  both  parties.     Finally,  the  Chinese  Government 
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took  vigorous  measures,  the  half-hearted  EchenieS  hitherto 
pursued  having  proved  ineffectual,  and,  with  the  aid  of  money 
to  assist  immigration  of  the  Hakkaa  to  waste  lands,  succeeded 
in  getting  some  of  them  to  move  to  the  province  of  Kwang-si, 
the  Island  of  Hai-nan,  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Biiiilis  rteniinutudi'd.—K  serien  of  artjctes  appeared  in  the  Hongkong 
*  Dftily  I'n^^s '  (or  1666,  dciiling  witli  the  ctistoiiis  of  the  Rakkas.  frnm  ft  native 
peii  fur  the  maal  imrl;  thrre  ia  also  a  more  fntereBCiriR  t/eX  in  'Soles  and 
Queries  on  Chiiui  and  Japan,'  Vol.  I.,  written  liy  Ri;v.  E.  J.  Eiiel,  M.A.,  Ph.  D., 
nnii  auothwr  articlp  on  iliair  history  hy  vhe  mme  aiillior  in  'The  China 
Iteview,'  Vol.  II.,  p.  lliO,  also  we  an  arlidu  \\j  llev.  Cli.  Piton,  iu  eamo 
vol.,  [).  22a, 

HISTORY. — Chinese  history  deserves  more  attantlon 
than  it  has  received  from  Western  scholars:  it  has  both  been 
unduly  lauded  and  unduly  dopreoiated.  Like  all  histories,  it 
may  be  divided  into  the  mythological,  ancient,  and  modern. 

Tlie  line  of  demarcation  between  the  first  and  second  is 
blurred  and  indistinct.  The  mythological  period  covers  from 
4i5,000  to  500,000  years,  and  commences  with  'the  opening  of 
heaven  and  earth,'  as  the  Chinese  say.  Different  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  creation,  one  of  the  most  popular  is  that  of 
Pwun-kUj  who  is  represented  with  hammer  and  chisel  bringing 
the  rude  masses  of  chaotic  matter  into  shape  and  form.  His 
labours  lasted  for  18,000  years,  and  day  by  day  he  increased 
in  stature  six  feet,  while  the  heavens  rose,  and  the  earth 
expanded  and  thickened.  His  task  completed,  and  the  earth 
roughly  fitted  for  its  future  inhabitants,  Pwan-ku  by  his  death 
benefited  the  world  as  much  as  by  his  life,  for  'his  head 
became  mountains,  his  breath  wind  and  clouds,  and  his  voice 
thunder;  his  limbs  were  changed  into  the  four  poles,  his 
veins  into  rivers,  his  sinews  into  the  undulations  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  his  flesh  into  fields ;  his  beard,  like 
Berenice's  hair,  was  turned  into  stars,  his  skin  and  hair  into 
herbs  and  trees,  and  his  teeth,  bones,  and  marrow,  into 
metals,  rocks,  and  precious  stones;  his  dropping  sweat 
increased  to  rain,  and  lastly  (naseilur  rldtndus  mus)  the 
insects  which  stuck  to  his  body  were  transformed  into 
people!'  The  Chinese  believe  that  there  were  giants  in  the 
Wrth  in   those  days,  for  Pwan-ku  was  followed  by  three 
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sovereigns  named  the  Celestial,  the  TeiTcs trial,  and  the 
Human,  who  were  of  gigantic  form.  Another  !8,000  years 
was  occupied  by  their  reigns,  during  which  numerous 
inventions  and  improvements  were  effected  for  the  goud  of 
mankind,  sucli  as  good  government,  the  union  of  the  sexes, 
and,  what  must  have  been  of  paramount  importance,  men 
learned  to  oat  and  drink,  and  Bleep  was  invented,  Tno 
more  sovereigns  succeeded  thi'se,  Yu-chau  and  Sui-jio;  the 
latter  brought  fire  down  from  heaven,  and  mankind  had 
blessing  of  cooked  dishes. 

The  ancient  or  legendary  history  commences  with  Ful 
he  and  hia  four  successors  are  called  'The  Five  Sovercij 
Now  begins  the  '  highest  antiquity  '  of  the  Chinese,  B.C.  2852 
or  B.C.  3322,  according  to  different  authorities,  which  is 
about  the  same  time  as  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian 
Monarchy,  Amongst  other  blessings  conferred  at  this  period 
was  marriage;  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  were  extended 
to  the  eastern  sea;  and  Fuh-hi's  capital  was  in  the  present 
province  of  Ho-nan.  His  successor  was  Shin-uung.  who 
shortly  changed  his  capital  to  Shan-tung.  Fuh-hi  and  his 
seven  successors  reigned  717  years,  or  an  average  of  93  years 
each.  This  period  lias,  of  course,  much  of  the  mythical 
about  it.  Standing  out  very  prominently  is  the  reign  of 
Hwang-ti.  Ho  triumphed  over  his  several  rivaU.  and  divide 
his  territory  according  to  the  decimal  system,  as  follows  :• 
iO  towns=-l   district.  I     10  departments=l  provij 

10  districts^^l  department.    |     10  provinces  =the  empiwCI 

Weights  and  measures  were  also  fixed  on  the  same 
principle.  He  is  credited  with  having  regulated  the  calendar, 
and  having  introduced  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  reign 
the  cycle  of  sixty  years,  which  in  its  sexagenary  periods 
bridges  over  the  thousands  of  years  from  that  time  (B.C.  2637) 
to  the  present,  namely,  seventy-five  revolutions  of  sixty 
years.  He  made  roads  and  built  vessels  for  inland  waters,  aa 
well  as  for  the  open  sea.  He  is  looked  up  to  as  the  founder 
of  the  great  empire,  and  his  dominions  are  said  to  have 
extended  from  Sha-chow,  in  the  West,  to  the  sea;  and  from 
the  modern  Pe-chih-li,  in  the  North,  to  the  Yang-tsz-kiang 
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in  the  South,  He  was  siicceeded  by  his  son,  and  the  latter 
by  Ills  iiepheiv,  who  is  said  to  have  widened  the  borders  of 
hia  cnipiro  to  Tonquin  in  the  South,  and  to  Manchuria  in 
the  North. 

Tivo  hundred  and  forty  years  (three  reigns)  intervened 
between  the  periods  of  Hwang-tt  and  a  galaxy  of  China's 
greatest  worthies,  the  Emperor  Yao,  his  successor  Shun, 
and  Yu,  his  successor.  Confucius  and  Mencius  have  held 
up  to  all  future  time  the  perfect  character  and  virtues  of  Yao 
and  Shun — they  arc  two  of  China's  greatest  sages.  During 
this  period  occurred  the  great  deluge  in  China,  which  the 
best  authorities  concur  in  considering  to  be  an  ovoiflow 
of  the  Yellow  River,  possibly  when  changing  its  channel. 
Tears  were  spent  in  coping  with  this  great  disaster,  which 
must  have  wrought  terrible  havoc  and  destruction,  and 
unremitting  t<jil  and  energy  were  expended  in  remedying  it. 
It  is  about  this  time  that  the  first  Chinese  settlers  arrived  in 
their  future  home,  namely  B.C.  2200,  driving  out  the  earlier 
settlers  into  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  where  some  of 
them  are  now  still  to  be  found  as  aboriginal  tribes  (see 
Article  on  Aboriginal  Tribes). 

The  history  preceding  the  time  of  Yao,  it  has  been 
suggested,  must  then  be  considered  either  as  that  of  the 
previous  inhabitants  of  the  land  incorporated  into  Chinese 
history,  or  their  own  previous  history  brought  over  with  them 
to  their  new  home;  for  though  much,  if  not  a  great  portion,  of 
what  is  narrated  of  the  present  period  under  review  is  mythical, 
unsubstantial,  and  unreal,  we  cannot  help  considering  it  the 
height  of  fully  to  agree  with  the  sceptical  school  of  Chinese 
sinolog^ics,  who  reject  everything  because  the  greatest 
proportion  is  incredible.  It  aeenis  wiser,  in  our  eyes,  to 
believe  that  amidst  all  the  chaff,  some  grains  of  wheat  are 
to  be  found.  The  great  Yu  was  the  founder  of  the  Hia 
dynasty  (B.C.  2205-1818);  and  with  this  period  the  throne 
becomes  hereditary — having  hitherto  been  more  or  less 
elective — seventeen  rulers  belonged  to  tlie  same  family ;  one 
was  dethroned  by  the  people,  and  another  by  a  minister,  but 
the  heir  apparent  was  preserved  alive  in  a  massacre  that 
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ensued  in  an  attempt  to  locuver  the  throne,  and,  after  mai^ 
^Hcissitudes,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  {The  whole 
population  of  China  at  this  time  was  only  between  one  or 
two  millions,  constituting,  it  is  supposed.  Btations  ofculynists 
dotted  about  amidst  the  aborigines.  The  greater  part  of 
'  China  was  then,  except  in  Honan  and  along  the  Yellow 
River,  overrun  by  luxuriant  vegetation,'  Wild  beasts 
abounded,  and  their  trails  formed  the  roads.  In  certain 
senses,  life  must  have  been  a  harder  struggle  for  existence  than 
at  the  present  day).  His  son  was  worthy  of  anch  a  sire, 
but  the  succeeding  nine  monarchs  were  of  bo  little  account 
that  but  little  record  is  left  of  their  doings.  In  B.C.  1818, 
Kieh-kwel  and  his  consort  spent  all  they  extorted  in 
unbridled  voluptuousness.  A  pond  of  wine  was  formed,  able 
to  float  a  boat,  at  which  3,000  men  could  drink  at  once; 
when  drunk,  they  were  allowed  to  attack  the  pyramids  of 
delicate  riands  surrounding  the  lake ;  and  the  vilest  orgies 
were  held  in  the  palace,  Public  opinion  was  outraged,  and 
one  of  the  ministers,  a  descendant  of  Hwang- 1!,  assumed  the 
throne,  mid  founded  the  new  dynasty  of  Shang  in  B.C.  1766, 
which  lasted  for  6M-  years.  The  Shu  King  contains  fragments 
of  the  annals  of  this  time  which  show  tho  high  standard 
.limed  at  by  China's  rulers,  Twenty-eight  sovereigns,  good  and 
bad,  ascended  the  throne,  the  fortunes  of  the  State  fluctuating 
in  response  to  the  hand  that  held  the  helm,  the  wickedness 
culminating  in  the  person  of  Chau-sin,  the  lust  of  the  line. 
Two  instances  of  his  wanton  cruelty  may  bo  noted: — Several 
women  who  were  gathering  shcll-fish,  barelegged,  on  a 
river's  bank,  one  ivinter's  morning,  had  their  legs  cut  off, 
that  the  inhuman  monarch  might  see  the  marrow  of  those 
who  were  so  insusceptible  to  cold;  and  he,  likewise,  had  the 
heart  of  a  bold  minister,  who  reproved  him,  brought,  that 
he  might  see  the  difference  between  it  and  tliat  of  a  cowardly 
minister.  Such  conduct  in  China  naturally  produced  its 
inevitable  result,  the  passing  away  of  the  dynasty;  and  the 
founders  of  the  Chau  dynasty  were  the  agents  in  establishing 
a  better  order  of  things.  Some  sinologues  would  blot  out 
all  that  precedes  this  dynasty  and  make  this  the  starting 
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point  of  Chinese  history.     We  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  founders  of  the  Chau  dynasty,  Wan  Wang,  Wu 
Wang,  and  Chau  Kung,  '  are  among  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  antiquity  for  their  erudition,  integrity,  patriotism, 
and  inventions.'  Wan  Wang  united  the  principal  men 
against  the  reign  of  misrule,  but,  dying,  left  to  his  son  the 
completion  of  the  work  he  had  begun,  while  the  uncle  of 
Wu  Wang,  Duke  Chau,  advised  the  actual  sovereign.  These 
men  were  praised  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
Confucius.  Notwithstanding  all  his  ability  and  reverence 
for  the  Supreme  Ruler,  Wu  Wang  committed  a  grand 
political  blunder  by  dividing  the  empire  into  petty  states; 
and,  harrassed  by  attacks  of  the  Tartars,  a  later  sovereign. 
Ping  Wang,  committed  an  equally  grave  error  of  judgment 
in  abandoning  his  eastern  capital  to  one  of  his  nobles,  to 
form  a  buttress  against  the  incursions  of  these  nomads, 
while  he  retired  to  the  western  capital,  thus  dividing  it  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Chau.  These  fatal  mistakes  paved 
the  way  for  the  weakening  of  the  central  authority,  and  the 
result,  of  the  first  especially,  was  a  multiplicity  of  feudal 
states,  little  kingdoms  in  themselves,  engaged  in  internecine 
strife,  the  weaker  succumbing  to  the  stronger,  and  all 
belittleing  the  authority  of  the  ruling  sovereign.  The 
number  of  these  states  varied  at  different  times :  125,  41,  and 
52  are  numbers  that  are  given.  Begun  so  auspiciously,  this 
dynasty,  like  its  predecessors,  reached  a  period  of  decadence, 
though  it  has  the  honour  of  having  lasted  for  873  years, 
with  35  rulers,  the  longest  time  known  in  history : — 

*  A  series  of  wars,  intrigues,  diplomacy,  conspiracies,  and  plots, 
much  resembling  what  has  been  occurring  in  the  empires  of  Europe 
during  the  last  200  years,  ensued.*  *  The  Chinese  Empire  consisted  of 
Shan  Si,  Ho  Nan,  and  Shan  Tung,  and  it  gradually  threw  out 
tentacles  to  embrace  the  rest  of  modern  China,  just  as  Rome  threw 
out  its  tentacles,  from  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  to  embrace  parts 
of  Asia,  Africa,  Teutonia,  and  Sclavonia.* 

ITiis  period  is,  however,  glorious  for  having  given  birth 
to  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  world  has  ever  seen^ 
Lao-tsz  and    Confucius.      Dissimilar    as    two    men    could 
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possibly  be — the  one,  to  his  contemporaries,  a  wild  visionary, 
the  other  a  miin  who  occupiwl  himself  with  ceremonies  and 
moral  precepts^ they  were  both  destined  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  country.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  Mencius  lived  during  this  time : — 

'There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  competilion  in  arms,  in 
diplomacy,  in  military  discipline,  in  material  civilisation,  and  in 
education,  caused  the  Chinese  of  that  period  to  reach  a  I'ciy  high 
level  of  ability,  of  skill,  and  of  material  progress.  It  was  so,  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  Greece,  in  Arabia,  in  Italy,  and  it  is  so  in 
modem  Europe ;  and  we  can  no  more  wonder  at  the  fond  pride  with 
which  the  Chinese  regard  that  famous  time  than  we  can  at  the 
European  for  his  admiration  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Aeainat 
C  Into  and  Aristotle  pi  nee  Confucius  and  Mencius;  whilst  China  had 
then  statesmen  and  orators  not  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  antiquity.' 

Some  foreign  writers  are  again  inclined  to  reject  as 
incredible  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  but  when 
archaeological  researches  are  carried  on  in  a  systematic 
manner  in  China  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  Chinese 
records  may  be  found  similar  to  the  ten  stone  drums  of  the 
period  B.C.  827. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  feudatory  states,  that 
of  Tsin,  subdued  the  sovereign ;  and  the  son  of  the  conqueror, 
assuming  the  imperial  power,  destroyed  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  famous  Chau  dynasty,  but  died  in  three  years,  thus 
forming  a  dynasty  with  only  one  Emperor.  His  son, 
ambitious  and  powerful,  took  the  name  of  the  first  Emperor, 
Chi  Hwang-ti,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Ts'in  dynasty.  A 
man  of  consummate  sktU  and  ability,  he  consolidated  the 
empire,  dividing  it  into  thirty-six.  provinces.  His  name  is 
known  throughout  the  habitable  world  by  the  gigantic  work 
with  which  it  is  associated,  viz.,  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 

Were  this  the  only  work  that  had  received  the  impress 
of  his  genius,  his  name  would  doubtless  have  lived  to  all 
time  as  that  of  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  China,  but  the 
restless  activity  of  this  Napoleon  of  China  also  expended  its 
energy  in  the  construction  of  palaces,  public  edifices,  canals, 
and  roads.  The  latter,  liko  the  Roman  roads  in  England, 
remain  during  2,000  years  to  this  day,  Again,  had  he 
contented    himself    vvith  these   engineering    triumphs    and 
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architectural  undertakings,  supplemented  by  his  vigorous 
sway,  his  name  and  exploits  would  have  been  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrnnFe;  but  one  act  of  bis  hti>i  blasted  his 
reputation  to  all  tternity  in  tho  eyes  of  the  Chinese;  and 
they  have  nothing  but  ill  to  say  of  him.  Desirovis  of  blotting 
out  all  records  of  a  former  China,  and  wishing  to  pose  before 
posterity  as  the  First  Emperor  of  China,  he  ordered  the 
■destruction  of  all  classical  works  by  fire,  as  well  as  of  five 
hundred  scholars. 

The  texts  were  recovered  by  transcribing  them  from  the 
retentive  memories  of  the  literati,  and  a  few  copies  were 
discovered  wliiuh  had  been  secreted.  To  a  literary  nation 
■like  the  Chinese,  such  a  crime  was  uever  to  be  forgotten,  nor 
was  it  to  be  forgiven, 

On  a  complete  survey  of  all  the  facts  of  the  casp,  the 
Emperor,  though  the  act  was  cruel,  was  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  the  Chinese  make  out,  for  the  integrity  of  the 
-empire  was  jeopardised  by  the  literati.  His  son  reigned  but 
seven  years,  and  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  feudal  chieftains. 
With  this  period  closes  the  ancient  history  of  China. 

A  soldier  of  fortune,  a  commander  of  the  forces  of  one  of 
the  chiefs,  captured  the  capital,  and  started  the  Han  dynasty 
and  the  modern  history  of  China. 

In  the  North  of  China,  Men  of  Han  (Han-jin),  and  Sons 
of  Han  (Han-tzu),  are  still  the  names  by  which  a  Chinese 
is  known,  thus  perpetuating  this  glorious  epoch,  whether 
dooked  at  from  a  literary,  historical,  military,  commercial, 
or  artistic  point  of  view,  Many  public  works  were  under- 
■takeD,  prominent  among  which  were  bridges.  Tiie  capital, 
being  difficult  of  approach,  had  roads  cut  through  mountains, 
valleys  filled  up,  and  suspension  bridges  built  to  it.  It  was, 
-the  'formative  period  of  Chinese  polity  and  institutions, 
official  and  formal.' 

The  present  competitive  examinations  for  which  China 
iae  been  so  famous  were  started  (see  Article  on  Examinations), 
A  penal  Code  was  drawn  up,  which  has  formed  the  model 
for  subsequent  Codes  in  China  (sec  Article  on  Law).  This 
^dynasty  is  famous  fur  the  introduction  of  Buddhism ;  it  was 
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'one  of  the  most  popular  whicli  ever  ruled  the  Chinese;* 
years  of  peace,  during  which  the  nation  prospered,  alternated 
with  incursions  by  the  restless  Tartars,  The  modem  Fuh- 
kien,  Yun-nan,  and  Canton,  &c.,  and  the  greater  part  of 
8z-c))ueii  became  Chinese  pioviiices,  other  territory  was 
incorporated  with  that  of  the  empire,  and  tribute-bearers 
came  from  remote  countries.  Chinese  armies  marched  across 
Asia,  and  China  occupied  a  foremost  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  short  reign  of  a  usurper,  who  tried  to  found  a 
dynasty  of  his  own,  under  the  name  of  Sin,  divides  the  Han 
djTiasty  into  the  Western  and  Eastern  Han.  Comniorciiil 
relations  are  supposed  to  have  been  established  with  the 
Roman  Empire  at  this  period.  The  two  Han  lusted  467 
years  with  a  total  of  28  monarchs. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  latter  part  of  the  Han,  and 
extending  to  a  later  period,  viz.,  from  A.D,  190  to  317,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  Cliinese  hislory,  and  it 
has  been  immortiilised  and  a  halo  of  romance  thrown  over  it 
by  the  famous  historical  novel  called  'The  History  of  the 
Tliree  States.'  Were  any  instance  needed  of  the  iitility  of 
works  of  fiction,  it  might  be  found  in  this  entertaining  book 
which  has  spread  a  knowledge  of  what  took  placu  in  those 
troublous  times  in  a  way  in  which  no  cut  and  dried  histoiy, 
though  it  might  have  proved  more  veracious,  could  possibly 
have  done, 

The  Tain  and  Eastern  Tsin  dynasties  ruled  for  155  years 
under  15  monarcbs — a  time  big  with  disasters  and  wars. 
A  General  then  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  started  the 
dynasty  of  the  Northern  Sung,  but,  as  at  former  times,  the 
country  was  divided  among  separate  states,  and  it  did  not 
always  happen  that  the  house  which  the  historians  have 
considered  jis  the  legitimate  one  was  the  most  powerful. 
This  observation  also  holds  good  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  succeeding  periods  as  well.  This  dynasty  ended  in  a 
series  of  crimes,  and  the  Tsi  foUoived  it.  Both  of  them 
were  uninteresting  and  inglorious,  and  this  line  was  again 
extinguished  in  murders.    This  brings  us  to  the  year  A.D.  502. 
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Three  small  dynasties  succeeded,  thus  making  five  between 
the  Han  and  T^ang. 

We  come,  in  the  T'ang  dynasty  to  another  of  those  most 
illustrious  periods  in  Chinese  history.  'Under  that  beneficent 
imperial  sway,  the  peasant  titled  his  land  and  the  trader 
sold  his  goods  in  peace.  The  fiercer  and  more  martial  spirits 
found  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in  extending  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  triumphs  of  war  and  the 
tranquil  pleasures  of  peace  were  sung  and  hymned  by  some 
of  the  greatest  poets  which  China  has  produced.'  It  augured 
well  for  this  dynasty  that  its  founder  did  not  cement  the 
foundations  of  his  empire  with  the  blood  of  his  predecessors, 
as  was  so  frequently  the  case  with  those  who  started  a  new 
house  in  China.  Of  the  second  Emperor  it  has  been  well 
said  that: — 'no  ruler  of  any  country  has  had  sounder  claims 
to  the  title  of  great.'  His  military  exploits,  with  but  one 
exception,  were  always  attended  with  success,  while  his 
genius,  military  knowledge,  and  courage,  were  tempered 
with  the  gentleness  which  raaketh  great.  He  gave  peace  and 
settled  government  to  the  troubled  land,  while  his  conquests 
ensured  the  same  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  peoples.  He 
patronised  literature;  and  it  was  during  hia  reign  that  the 
Nestorian  tablet  was  erected.  {See  Article  on  Misaions- 
Nestorian).  It  was  during  this  dynasty  that,  after  a  century 
of  struggle  and  hard-bought  victory,  Corea  became  a 
possession  of  China ;  and  so  powerful  was  China  that  even 
Persia  solicited  aid  from  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

We  find  the  empire  at  this  time  placed  in  what  would 
be  considered  an  anomalous  position  for  China  to  be  in. 
namely,  under  the  rule  of  a  woman;  this,  however,  whs 
not  so  very  uncommon,  especially  in  ancient  rimes,  but  the 
most  notable  instance  of  it  was  the  Empress  Wu,  who  ruled 
with  a  masculine  hand,  and  whose  reign,  notwithstanding 
her  cruelties,  was  one  of  benefit  to  the  people  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

The  siege  of  Tai-yuen  claims  notice  from  the  use  of 
cannon  for  its  defence,  which  threw  twelve-pound  stone  shot 
to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  paces.     Civil   wars   and 
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troubles  with  Tibet  and  other  neighbouring  nations — ivBr» 
which  lasted  for  two  centuries — dimmed  the  lustie  of  the 
earlier  reigns,  and  the  vigorous  hands  which  held  the  sceptre 
were  succeeded  by  weaker  ones  unable  to  grasp  the  kingly 
powor  with  regal  grip  and  pass  it  on  intact  to  their 
successors.  The  eunuchs  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
character  of  kiiig-mnkers,  and  took  far  loo  much  on  them- 
selves, as  has  often  been  the  case  in  the  course  of  Chinese 
history.  The  closing  chapters  of  this  period  are  melancholy — 
a  desolate  country,  ruined  towns,  and  the  capital  in  ashes. 
It  had  lasted  for  259  years,  and  20  emperors  sat  on  the 
throne. 

The  people  of  the  South  of  China  ]inve  immortalised 
this  dynasty,  and  marked  the  time  of  their  civilisation  and 
incorporation  into  the  Chinese  rule,  by  calling  themselves 
T'ong-yan,  or  Men  of  T'ong. 

In  contrast  to  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  China  presented 
the  brightest  spectacle  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  Moham- 
medanism was  introduced;  the  Greek  Emperor,  Theodosius, 
sent  an  envoy,  in  A.D.  Gi3,  with  presents  of  precious  stones: 
as  also  did  the  Persians. 

We  next  come  to  a  series  of  petty  dynasties — "The  Five 
Dynasties,'  as  the  Chinese  call  them;  the  centre  of  the  empire 
on  the  Yellow  River  formed  their  arena,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  held  by  different  generals.  The  whole  time 
occupied  by  them  is  less  than  sixty  years;  the  most  note- 
worthy thing  was  the  invention  of  printing. 

The  Sung  is  another  of  the  great  dynasties  of  Chinese 
history.  It  is  divided  into  two,  the  Sung  and  the  Southern 
Sung.  There  was  a  greater  centralisation  of  power  in  tlie 
Supreme  Government,  the  almost  autocratic  power  of  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  being  curtailed,  and  more  peaceful 
times  succeeded,  though  fierce  wars  were  still  waged  with 
the  Tartars.  The  empire  was  reunited,  and  literature 
and  the  arts  of  peace  were  cultivated.  Chinese  history 
contains  the  record  of  many  great  names  as  shedding 
lustre  on  this  period;  the  Sung  dynasty,  however,  lacked 
the  military  prowess  to  hold  its  own  against  the  warlike 
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ancestors  of  the  modern  Manchu-Tartai's,  the  Kins,  these 
first  acted  as  treacherous  allies;  then  showed  their  true 
colours ;  and  eventually  founded  a  kingdom  which  was  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  Sung;  and  the  two  held  concurrent 
sway  in  China, 

The  rise  of  the  Mongol  power  prevented  what  might 
perhaps  have  happened  five  centuries  sooner,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  a  Manchu  dynasty  over  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North  of  China,  Constant  wars  took  place  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Kins,  the  latter  compelling  the  conquered 
people  to  shave  their  heads,  as  at  the  present  day,  until  their 
waning  power  sank  before  the  rising  glory  of  the  Uongols, 
who  overthrew  them,  though  they  offered  a  stubborn 
resistance.  The  Sung  ruler  allied  himself  with  the  Mongols 
out  of  hatred  to  the  Kins,  but  no  sooner  were  the  latter 
conquered,  than  it  became  evident  that  the  Chinese  and 
Mongols  could  not  rule  together  in  China.  After  a  ivar 
carried  on  for  many  years  (70),  during  which  parts  of  China 
were  subdued,  the  Mongols,  under  different  leaders,  but 
finally  under  Kublni  Khan,  gradually  conquered  China. 
Among  many  memorable  battles  the  siege  of  Sian-yang, 
which  was  defended  for  four  years,  is  worthy  of  note.  After 
the  conquest  of  Hankow  and  its  neighbouring  cities,  the 
conq_uerors  proceeded  in  their  victorious  course,  subdued  the 
country,  and  gained  possession  of  the  Yang-tsz-kiang,  while 
the  Court  retreated  to  the  South  of  China.  Mementoes  of 
the  last  Emperor's  flight  arc  to  be  found  in  British  territory 
on  the  mainland  opposite  Hongkong,  while  the  last  scenes  of 
his  life  were  enacted  in  one  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Canton 
River  to  the  West  of  Macao,  where,  after  a  disastrous  naval 
encounter,  one  of  his  courtiers  sprang  into  the  sea  with  him 
in  bis  arms.  Thus  ended,  after  a  possession  of  the  legitimate 
throne  for  a  space  of  309  years,  the  Sung  dynasty  in  its  two 
divisions  of  Northern  and  Southern,  This  house  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  T'ang,  One  very  interesting  feature  was  the 
trial  of  socialistic  principles  after  long  discussion  and 
Opposition.  They,  however,  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  adapted  for  a  successful  issue,  and  proved  a  failure. 
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the  latter  being  the  superiors  of  the  former  in  civilisation, 
though  not  in  military  prowess,  the  Mongols  very  naturally 
allowed  the  Chinese  laws  to  remain  in  force,  and  retained  all 
the  advantages  of  the  superior  state  of  the  Chinese,  To 
those  who  are  anxious  to  learn  fidler  particulars  of  the 
'vigorous  and  magnificent'  sovereign,  Kublai  Khan,  the 
gossipy  pages  of  the  mcditeval  Venetian  traveller  will  afford 
many  details  of  interest,  both  of  the  vast  domains  and  tbe 
splendour  of  the  Court  of  tlie  great  Khan  at  Peking;  this 
city  was  first  made  the  capital,  and  it  and  tlie  Court  were, 
at  that  time,  the  most  splendid  in  the  world.  Xot  cunlent 
with  all  his  victories  on  the  mainla7id,  this  born  conqueror 
resolved  to  win  Japan,  but  his  efforts  only  met  with  disaster 
and  defeat;  his  armies,  though  encountering  a  siniilai 
fate  in  Annam,  were  successful  in  Burmah,  He  evinced  i 
toleration  of  all  creeds.  The  rule  of  the  invader  (the  Mongcd 
dynasty  was  named  the  Yuen)  was  not  popular  with  the 
Chinese,  but  his  grandson,  Timur.  who  succeeded  him, 
endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  make  it  more  popular, 
A  number  of  princes  of  the  same  house  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  whose  reigns  were  of  short  duration;  Mongols  wore 
put  into  office  in  disregard  of  the  Chinese  rule  of  that 
event  following  upon  literary  distinction.  This  innovation 
caused  disgust  to  the  natives;  abortive  insurrections  fol- 
lowed one  another,  gaining  strength  and  force  with  each 
renewed  effort,  until  at  length  the  heaven-sent  man  arose, 
and  the  Mongols  were  finally  expelled,  in  A,D.  13(i8.  after 
a  sway  of  89  years  over  China.  The  dynasty  had  become 
effete  and  powerless  through  luxury,  misrule,  and  woakni 
and  had  to  give  way  to  one  more  vigorous  .ind  powerf) 
a  native  dynasty  that  changed  its  capital  to  Nan-king. 

The  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  having  been  loft 
orphan  at  seventeen,  and  without  any  means  of  support, 
became  a  Buddhist  priest.     He  afterwards  joined  one  of  the 
rebel  forces  as  a  soldier,  and  was  soon  in  a  forward  positi( 
in  the  strife  between  the  Chinese  and  Mongc" 
1356,  he  made  himself  master  of  Nan-king,  and  coatinul 
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to  extend  his  jiulhority  for  some  ten  years,  he  finallyj  in 
A.D.  I36(i,  commenced  'the  war  foi-  the  expulsion  of  the 
foreign  rulers.'  Very  little  opposition  was  experienced,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  Peking  was  captured,  and  the  last  of  the 
Mongol  Emperors  fled,  though  wars,  necessary  for  tho  con- 
solidation of  the  power  of  the  empire,  lasted  for  some  years 
longer,  the  Mongols  atiU  giving  trouble  by  their  continued 
raids.  Hung-wu.  as  tho  first  Ming  ruler  was  called,  waa  a 
man  of  ability  and  prudence,  wisdom  and  moderation  ;  a  man 
of  peace,  he  promoted  litpraturc,  which  tho  Mongol  rulers, 
with  tho  exception  of  Kublai  Khan,  had  foolishly  slighted. 
Among  many  other  deeds  conducive  to  this  end,  he  caused 
libraries  to  be  placed  in  all  the  large  cities;  not  this  act  aloue, 
but  many  others,  not  least  of  which  was  the  distribution  of 
salt,  showed  he  had  the  welfare  of  his  people  at  heart. 

Hung-wu  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  who,  after  a 
short  reign,  was  displaced  by  one  of  his  uncles,  who  reached 
the  throne  after  a  protracted  and  frightful  civil  war.  His 
son  was  Emperor  for  a  few  months  only.  The  Ming  dynasty 
was  more  firmly  established.  Envoys  bearing  presents  came 
from  Bengal  and  Malacca,  Tho  son  of  the  last  Emperor 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  during  his  reign  Tonquin, 
which  had  been  a  Chinese  province  for  ten  years,  was  given 
up,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  its  administration.  The  next 
reign  but  one  gave  another  forcible  illustration  of  the  ill 
effects  of  allowing  a  eunuch  to  hold  the  reins  of  power,  for, 
owing  to  the  incapacity  of  one  of  this  class,  the  Emperor  was 
well-nigh  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  ha  even  being  taken 
captive  by  the  Tartars. 

Periods  of  incessant  warfare  succeeded — wars  with  the 
Tartars,  insurrections,  seditions,  movements,  and  disturbances. 
One  of  the  Emperors  was  foolish  enough  to  start  a  Council 
of  Eunuelis — a  species  of  Chinese  star-chamber — but  the 
public  outcry  .against  it  was  so  loud  that  it  w.is  suspended 
after  five  years.  Another  bad  measure  by  the  same  Emperor 
waa  the  granting  of  lands  to  several  members  of  his  family, 
thus  tending  to  build  up  Feudal  States.  This  was  one  of  the 
'chief  causes  that  operated  towards  effecting  the  overthrow 
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and  destruction  of  the  Mings.'  The  Court  was  CKtravagani, 
and  orders  were  given  to  work  the  guld  mines  in  Central 
China,  but  the  result  was  nest  to  nothing.  Undertakings 
that  were  of  use  must  be  noted,  amongst  which  was  the 
repair  of  the  Great  Walt. 

The  difBculties  that  aiiiTouiided  the  Ming  dynasty  were 
increasing ;  troubles  in  Cochin- Chin  a.  further  wars  with  the 
Tartars,  and  raids  by  the  Japanese,  all  kept  them  occupied: 
and  the  misfortunes  culminated  in  the  long  reign  of  Wan-iich. 
ivhon  the  troubles  began  with  the  Manchus,  though  several 
Emperors  succeeded  to  the  throne  before  the  final  overthrow' 
of  the  native  dynasty.  The  Portuguese  arrived  in  China  iii 
the  reign  of  Kiah-tsing,  and  Jesuit  missionaries  in  that  of 
Wan-lieh. 

A  small  Tartar  tribe,  presided  over  by  a  chief  of  abilitv. 
gathered  strength  and  amalgamated  its  power  with  otiier 
branches,  until,  after  a  long  and  desultory  warfare,  tlic 
opportunity  arose  in  the  success  of  a  rebel  chieftain  who 
ascended  the  Chinese  throne,  and  the  last  of  the  Ming 
Emperors  committed  suicide.  Ng  San-kwai,  a  renowned 
General,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Manchus  to  expel  the  usurper, 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  after  a  long  contest  of  forty  years, 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  empire,  not  with  standing 
that  several  Ming  princes  were  proclaimed  Emperors  and 
fought  against  the  conquerors.  Numerous  uprisings  also  took 
place,  but  tlie  Manchus  were  victorious  over  all.  A  great  pari 
of  the  reign  of  the  first  Emperor  {A,D.  IGH)  of  the  Manchu, 
or  Ts'ing  dynasty,  was  occupied  by  these  wars;  and  it  is 
interesting  as  being  the  time  when  several  embassies  from  the 
West  arrived  in  China.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  renowned 
Kang-hi.  These  two  reigns  were  also  famous  for  the  exploits 
of  the  semi-piratical  and  naval  hero  Koshinga,  who  expelled 
the  Dutch  from  Fonnosa.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  liold  high 
positions  on  account  of  their  mathematind  and  astronomical 
knowledge.  A  bold  rebellion,  hoadc''  by  the  redoubtable 
Ng  San-kwai,  complicated  amongsi  oiher  things  by  a  threat 
of  the  Mongols  to  attack  China,  was  quelled  by  the  Manchus, 
and  as  a  result  Manchu  gan'isons  were  placed  in  the  cities, 
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where  thoy  are  sttU  maintained  at  the  present  day.  Formosa 
was  conquered,  and  a  protracted  struggle  took  place  with 
the  Eleuths  under  Galdan,  but  the  Chinese  army  met  with 
success.  Thia  was  followed  by  much  trouble  ivith  the  Cen- 
tral Asian  question;  and  Chinese  authority  was  rendered 
paramount  in  Tibet,  Kang-hi  reigned  for  sixty-one  years, 
during  which  period  the  Manchu  rule  over  China  and  tlie 
ueighbouring  States  was  firmly  established.  'The  public 
acts  and  magnificent  exploits  of  his  reign  *  *  *  show 
him  wise,  courageous,  magnanimous  and  sagacious.'  'In  the 
smallest  affairs  he  seems  to  have  been  truly  great,' 

His  son  Yung-ching  followetl  him,  but  his  reign  was 
short  compared  to  that  of  his  father,  He  wns  a  man  who 
cared  not  for  military  glory  and  aggrandisement ;  his  reiga 
is  noted  for  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  growing  power 
and  influence  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  after  Kien-lung 
succeeded  to  the  throne  they  suffered  persecution.  The  first 
few  years  of  this  latter  monarch's  reign  were  tranquil;  but 
they  were  succeeded  by  a  long  war  in  Ceutral  Asia,  where  his 
authority  was  set  up  amongst  the  turbulent  tribes :  and  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  wisdom  of  Kieu-lung's  able 
and  far-seeing  policy  has  been  visible  in  peaceful  frontiers. 
Wars  were  also  carried  on  against  the  Burmese  and  the 
Miao-tsz  with  success,  and  also  against  the  bravest  of  the 
Indian  tribes, — the  Goorkhas  in  Ncpaul, — ^who  had  attacked 
Tibet.  An  insurrection  in  Formosa  was  put  down,  as  well  as 
some  others.  This  long  reign  of  sixty  years  is  also  noted  for 
the  close  relations  that  were  entered  into  between  China  and 
the  nations  of  Europe.  We  cannot  leave  our  short  summary 
of  Borne  of  the  principal  events  of  this  period  without  adding 
our  tribute  to  the  universal  voice  of  praise  of  the  energy  and 
thoroughness  of  this  Emperor,  and  the'  assiduity  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  subjects  requiring  his  attention. 
The  Manchu  power  was  brought  to  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
and  had  as  able  rulers  always  sat  ou  the  throne  as  Kang-hi 
and  Eien-luQg,  much  of  the  misery  of  later  days  might  have 
been  prevented. 
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The  Bucceoding  reign,  tliat  of  Kia-king  was  not  one  of 
peace  and  quiet:  there  were  secret  combinations  against 
the  Governniont,  and  insurrections  and  pii'acies  abounded;  a 
formidable  force  of  pirates  infested  the  coast  of  Kwang-tung 
for  some  years;  the  Portuguese  assisted  the  Chinese  in 
attacking  them,  but  the  two  piratical  leaders  quarrelled,  and 
finally  submitted  themsehes  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

Kia-king's  son  Tau-kwang  was  a  more  energetic  and 
just  ruler  than  his  father.  Many  local  insurrections  and 
disasters  took  place,  among  which  n'as  the  first  war  with 
England,  ivhich.  however,  resulted  in  one  good  thing,  the 
opening  of  China  to  foreign  trade.  The  frightful  T'ai  P'ing 
,  broke  ont  at  the  close  of  this  Sovereign's  reign, 
and  demanded  the  prowess  of  a  Kang-bi  or  Kien-lung  to 
subdue  it,  but  Hicti-fung,  who  succeeded  Tau-kwang,  was 
not  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  bis  grandfather  or  great- 
great-grandfather,  A  second  war  with  England  took  place, 
and  resulted  in  the  country  being  still  further  opened  to 
Western  nations, 

In  the  next  reign,  that  of  T"'ung-chi,  the  great  T'ai- 
Ping  rebellion  was  subdued,  Chinese  Gordon  having  a  very 
groat  share  in  the  matter;  a  Mohammedan  rising  was  also 
quelled;  and  diplomatic  intercourse  was  started  with  the 
Treaty  Powers. 

His  cousin  succeeded  T'ung-chi,  under  the  style  of 
Kwang-sii.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  imperfect  light 
of  the  historic  past,  China  is  better  governed  now,  under  the 
present  dynasty,  than  she  has  ever  been. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  the  shortest  manner  possible  the 
history  of  the  Chinese  nation  from  a  mythological  period  to 
a  mythical  and  somi-mythical  one,  until,  under  the  House  of 
Chau,  the  facts  of  Chinese  history  are  more  i-eliahle.  We 
have  seen  the  ebb  and  flow  of  dynastic  changes;  how,  mth 
the  new  vigour  of  a  fresh  dynasty,  the  power  of  China  was 
extended  for  a  few  centuries,  to  be  succeeded,  when  efTete 
rulers  followed,  by  an  ebb  of  dominion  and  influence,  until, 
with  each  successive  change,  a  higher  tide  of  power  reclaimed 
what  weak  hands  had  lost,  and  the  boundai'ics  of  the  empire 
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were  again  expanded  with  eacli  lise  of  fortune  to  a  greater 
extent;  how  the  Feudal  States  of  China,  with  a  nominal 
paramount  lord,  ivcre  succeeded  by  'the  foundations  of  a 
coherent  empire'  under  the  first  Emperor  of  Tsin;  next,  we 
hare  seen  'the  stately  house  of  Han' 'making  vast  fitrides 
towards  a  more  settled  state  of  pi-oaperity  and  civilisation;' 
then  the  troublous  times  of  the  Three  States  and  other 
dynasties  from  which  China  rose  in  the  brilliant  epoch 
of  the  T'ang;  another  ebb  and  transition  period  of  the  Five 
Dynasties,  when  the  recurring  tide  of  prosperity  came  in  with 
the  Sung,  to  be  followed  by  an  cfBux  and  another  stormy 
wave  of  conquest  under  the  Mongols,  which  quickly  retired. 
to  return,  with  renewed  force,  with  the  great  Miug  dynasty 
on  its  crest  again,  to  retire,  and  with  fresh  energy,  to  again 
return  with  the  conquering  Manchu.  There  have  since 
been  signs  of  a  change  of  the  tide,  and  affairs  seemed  to 
be  at  a  low  ebb,  but  matlers  have  improved  of  late  years, 
and  whether  the  present  dynasty  will  lust  for  many  years 
with  a  renewed  vigour,  or  be  replaced  by  a  neiv  one  of 
more  energetic  character,  is  still  to  be  determined  by  the 
future.  With  this  short  r^aum^  of  Chinese  history,  we  close, 
though  many  subjects  have  necessarily  been  untouched,  some 
of  which  will  be  found  treated  of  under  diiferent  headings  in 
this  book. 

Bonii  rwoiwHttfHrfcif.— Boulgcr's  '  HiaUir)'  of  Cliiiin,'  3  v<j1s.  '  HiitorEe 
Cliinft  nnrt  uther  Sketches,'  by  H.  A.  Giles.  Williama"*  '  Middle  Kingdom/ 
Bora's  'Corea.'aud  the  same  autlior'a  'History  of  the  Manchiu.'  '^ie^l^c■l 
Atlu  of  tbe  Chineie  Kmpirs  froui  the  t^arliait  times  down  to  the  close  of 
th(*  Ming  Dynasty,'  by  E.  1,.  Oienhaiii,  sivea  maps  of  China  at  liilfDreDt 
period*  and  containg  a  most  int^rfBlinB  suuiinary  of  Chineee  hiittory.  To 
oil  of  tht^«e  we  are  more  or  less  indelitei]  in  tlio  prepamlion  of  this  p»per- 
Ifumerous  slietches  of  different  e|ioche  of  Chinpse  Hivtory  will  be  found 
treated  of  in  different  articled  in  llio  '  Chinn  Rcrien-,'  an<l  '  HisBionary 
Beconter.' 


HOK-LO. — This  word  is  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  parts  of  the  North-eastern  portion  of  the  Canton 
province,  who  differ  in  speech,  manners,  and  customs,  from 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Their  language  {see  Article  on 
Dialects,  under  the  word  Swatoiv)  is  near  akin  to  the  Fuh- 
.  but  has  several  dialects.    The  Swatow  is  spoken 


at  that  port  and  Uui-fuiig  and  Luk-fuiig  in  those  distric) 
country,  and  some  other  diulccts  would  probiibly  be  disco' 
were  the  subject  fully  examined  into, 

They  occupy  the  whole  of  some  districts,  and  are 
scattered  through  other  parts,  having  migrated  from  the 
Fuhkieo  province  a  few  centuries  since.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  the  Canton  province  there  are  about  three  million 
Hoklo  speakers.  There  are  some  traces  of  a  very  ancient 
origin  in  this  speech;  and  it  is  not  so  soft  and  musical  f» 
the  Cantonese,  having  many  nasal  twangs. 

In  dress  tliey  differ  slightly  from  the  Cantonese,  tbe 
jackets  of  the  men  are  rather  longer  at  times,  and  they  often, 
in  common  with  the  Fuhkienesc,  wear  turbans.  They  are  n 
rougher,  wilder  set  of  men  than  the  Cantonese.  There 
other  points  of  difference  between  them,  into  which 
cannot  enter. 

The  American  Baptist  and  English  Presbyterian  missi< 
have  many  stations  in  the  Hoklo  country. 

There  are  a  number  of  Hoklo  in  Hongkong,  many  of 
the  chair  coolies  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  make  good  bearers,  being  physically  stronger  than  the 
natives  further  South.  Many  Hoklo  have  gone  abroad,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  By  the 
census  of  1891  there  were  +3,791  Teo  Chews  in  the  Straits 
Settlements:  Teo  Chews  is  the  term  applied  generally  to 
them  in  that  part  of  the  country,  while  Hoklo  is  the  name 
by  which  they  are  generally  known  by  the  Cantonese 
speakers  in  China;  the  former  name  being  derived  from  the 
Departmental  city  of  Ch'ao  Chao  fii  {in  the  local  dialect 
Till  Chiii  fit,  or  Teo  Chew  fu)  to  which  the  different  districts, 
from  which  the  Hoklos  come,  belong;  while  Hoklo  meaiis 
Men  from  the  Fuk  (or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  Hok)  province 
i.e.  the  Fukkien  province. 

INFANTICIDE.— The  longer  one  Uvea  in  China  the 
more  one  feels  the  necessity  for  caution  in  saying  what  does 
and  what  does  not  exist  here.  In  our  younger  days  we  have 
been  guilty  of  dogmatically  asserting  that  such  and  such 
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things  ivere  not  done  in  China,  lo  be  sometimes  cimfuted 
in  later  years  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes  mid  ears;  nor 
ate  ire  singular  in  this  respect,  as  doubtless  many  other  old 
residents  in  China  could  testify.  Some  authors  have  been 
egregious  sinners  in  thus  writing  about  a  smnll  portion  of 
China  in  which  they  have  resided  :  they  have  judged  of  the 
vrhole  of  this  vast  empire,  with  its  diverse  inhabitants, 
manners,  and  customs  from  a  small  part  of  it,  reversing  the 
mathematical  axiom  that  the  whole  contains  its  parts,  into 
'  one  small  part  contains  the  whole.' 

About  no  subject  is  this  perhaps  more  strikingly  true 
than  that  of  infanticide,  for  what  holds  perfectly  good  of 
one  small  district  is  entirely  false  when  applied  to  other 
large  tracts.  Also  what  happens  at  one  time,  an  exceptional 
period  possibly,  may  not  happen  again,  even  in  the  same 
district,  for  years. 

To  form  an  approximately  correct  estimate  of  this  evil 
and  crime  in  China,  a  systematically  carried  out  investigation, 
extending  over  a  number  of  years,  all  over  the  land,  ifould 
he  necessary. 

To  premise,  as  a  general  statement  it  may  be  said 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire,  and/or  at  certain 
times,  this  crime  ia  only  too  alarmingly  practised.  One 
writer  says, '  thousands  of  female  babies  are  destroyed  every 
year.' 

That  it  is  prevalent  in  some  regions  it  ia  useless  to 
deny.  There  is  a  quasi  sanction  given  to  it  under  certain 
circumstances  by  the  tale  of  one  who  had  not  sufficient  to 
support  his  aged  parent  and  his  own  family,  and  thereupon 
came  to  the  resolve,  with  his  wife,  that  the  infant  should  be 
sacrificed  in  oi'der  to  have  enough  for  its  grandparent. 
Taking  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  burying  it  alive,  the 
misguided  and  wicked  parent^but.  according  to  Chinese  ideas, 
most  dutiful  son— was  rewarded  by  heaven,  and  restrained 
from  this  act  of  filial  piety  by  discovering  a  pot  of  gold  in 
the  hole  he  had  dug  for  his  own  offspring.  And  this  is 
held  up  as  an  example,  it  being  one  of  the  twenty-four 
moral  (?)  tales  to  encourage  others  to  a  performance  of  filial 
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duties.  What  wonder  if  some  follow  the  osamplo  1 
up  to  theio.  Were  it  not  also  a  known  fact  that  infanticides 
take  place,  proof  of  it  might  be  found  in  the  proclamations 
which  are  sometimes  issued  against  it  by  the  officials.  And 
even  another  covroboratiou  of  its  practice  may  be  found  in 
the  Chinese  mothers,  who  have  acknowledged  putting  their 
own  children  out  of  the  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the 
dead  bodies  of  children  that  float  do\vn  the  rivers  are  the 
victims  of  infanticide,  nor  that  those  which  are  found  exposed 
at  the  roadside  or  on  tlie  hills  are  necessarily  thrown  there 
by  heartless  hands,  for  the  Cliinese  do  not  go  to  the  trouble 
of  burjing  little  children  with  the  same  care  that  they  do 
older  people,  and  the  dead  children  are  often  thrown  into 
the  river,  or  cast  out  in  tlie  country. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  infanticide  is  poverty; 
another  is  the  low  estimation  in  which  girls  are  held,  and 
all  the  evils  which  necessarily  ensue  from  such  an  inferior 
position  in  the  social  status,  for  it  is  seldom,  indeed  rarely, 
that  boys  are  killed;  and  that  brings  us  to  another  reason, 
for  if  a  boy  is  made  away  with,  it  is  probably  duo  to  some 
physical  defect,  this  reason  also  causing  the  death  of  some 
girls.  'In  his  pamphlet  on  "The  Diseases  of  China,"  Dr. 
Dudgeon  says  (on  p.  56) :— "  One  thing  is  certain,  infanticide 
does  not  prevail  to  the  extent  so  generally  believed  among 
us;  and  in  the  North,  whence  Europe  derived  her  ideas 
chiefly  from  the  Je-suits  of  the  last  century,  it  does  not  exist 
at  all."  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  Shan-si,  where  the 
practice  is  quite  common.  The  teachers  deny  that  female 
infants  are  thus  killed,  but  the  common  people  readily  admit 
that  they  destroy  many  of  their  girl  babies.  There  are 
comparatively  few  old  wfimen  of  the  poorer  classes  who  have 
not  been  guilty  of  this  crime.  The  writer  himself  is  aware 
of  some  instances  of  the  kind.' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hankow  there  are  many  cases 
of  it  among  the  poor  and  rural  population.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  prevalent  among  the  Hakka.  It  is  practised  in  Canton, 
but  is  much  rarer  there  than  in  some  places.     It  seems  to- 
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prevail  io  certain  parts  of  the  Fuh-kien  province.  From 
enquiries  made  in  some  villages  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
it  was  ascertained  tliat  an  averitge  of  40  per  cent  of  the  girls 
were  thus  murdereJ,  as  we  call  it,  but  neither  Chinese  law 
nor  opinion  seem  to  consider  it  as  such. 

At  the  prefectunil  city  of  Ch'ao  Chau,  near  Swatow,  tlic 
author  saw,  outside  the  nails  of  the  city,  a  basket  placed 
against  a  wait,  looking  from  a  distance  something  like  a 
cradle,  A  piece  of  sloping  matting  was  fastened  above 
it  forming  a  sort  of  pentroof  to  shelter  it  from  the  rain 
and  sun.  In  this  basket  is  put  any  baby  which  its  parents 
do  not  care  to  preserve,  anci  should  any  charitable  person  be 
so  disposed,  they  may  lift  out  the  forsaken  infant  and  take 
it  home.  Failing  such  rescue,  the  child  ultimately  meets  the 
fate  of  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  babydom  in  China. 
The  provision  made  for  infanticide  in  a  large  and  important 
departmental  city  neiir  Amoy  is  not  bo  merciful,  as  it  is 
simply  a  large  hole  in  the  city  wall  into  whi'^h  the  infant 
is  cast.  In  the  North  of  China  baby  towers  are  provided, 
perhaps  amongst  other  reasons,  for  the  same  purpose. 

IXSECTS. — Insect  life  is  rampant  in  China.  To  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  its  abundance  iu  the  East,  it  appears 
as  if  man  had  to  look  for  it  in  the  West,  the  opposite  being 
the  case  in  China :  here  the  insects  find  out  the  man :  for 
hide  as  he  may  from  their  advances,  tliey  follow  him  every- 
where, and  all  Iiis  subterfuges  to  avoid  thcni  are  unavailing. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  enthusiastic  entomologist  to  look 
under  stones  for  beetles,  for  beetles  abound  everywhere ; 
nor  need  he  sally  forth  at  night  to  catch  moths,  the  moths 
come,  attracted  by  his  lamp,  into  the  room  to  him :  and 
when  the  white  ants  are  in  full  flight,  they  fly  in  at  tho 
Open  window  in  such  quantities  that  the  table  is  soon  Uttered 
with  the  wings  which  the  pupa-like  insects  drop  without  the 
least  reluctance,  at  the  slightest  hint :  they  come  off  in  the 
hands,  they  are  shed  on  the  lamp-globes,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  wliile  the  wretched  little  creatures  crawl  over 
TOOT  book  or  paper,  and,  if  the  lamp  is  not  too  attractive, 
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thoj-  proceed  to  explore  the  genus  houio  with  a  persistem^ 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  A  grand  thing  is  to  set  the 
lamps  into  large  basins  of  water,  ivhen  hundreds  of  them 
lose  their  lives  in  the  moals  which  surround  the  lights. 

And  these  same  white  iiiits,  when  in  another  stage  of 
their  existence,  are  a  worse  nuisance  than  ever,  for  they  are 
not  simply  an  annoyance  then  but  a  pest.  Nothing  is 
secure  from  their  depredations.  Have  you  a  trunk  full  of 
valuable  documents?  You  may,  after  keeping  them  for  years 
intact,  suddenly  discover,  on  opening  the  trunk,  that  the 
papers  and  pamphlets  have  been  transformed  into  trash, 
glued  together  into  one  mass  and  riddled  with  the  tunnelled 
roads  of  these  indefatigable  workers  in  the  dark.  Are  you  fond 
of  books  and  is  your  collection  a  valuable  and  priceless  one 
of  old  editions  ?  With  all  your  care,  you  may  discover  some 
day  that  these  respecters  of  nothing  have  eaten  up  through 
one  of  tlie  legs  of  your  buokcasc,  and  run  riot  here  and  there 
throughout  all  the  accumulated  treasure  of  years.  Is  there 
anything  left  untouched  by  white  ants  ?  One's  house  is  attacked 
in  the  flooiing  and  the  beams  of  the  roof,  and  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  collapses  ;  clothing,  carefully  packed  away 
for  future  use.  is  found,  when  wanted,  to  be  eaten  into  holes. 

The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  white  ant  is,  that 
he  has  a  superabundance  of  energy  that  is  misapplied,  but 
unfortunately  misapplied  energy  is  not  appreciated  by  man, 
and  thwarts  his  plans  in  a  most  aggravating  manner. 
Were  the  white  ant  amenable  to  instruction,  he  might  be 
yoked  iu  the  service  of  man  instead  of  being  his  antagonist, 
but  he  has  views  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  and  probably 
prefers  to  work  on  his  own  lines,  instead  of  drilling  holes 
in  wood  for  the  carpenter,  or  making  button-holes  for  the 
seamstress. 

From  white  ants  to  ants  is  not  a  far  cry,  though  they 
are  not  relations,  not  even  thirty-second  cousins.  We  want 
a  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  study  Chinese  ants.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  species  there  are,  but  tlie  most  casual  observer 
cannot  help  noticing  that,  at  the  very  least,  there  are  sever^: 
blftck  ants  and  red  ants,  tiny   ants,  small  black  ants  and 
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large  black  ants.  In  a  country  where  everyone  and  everything 
is  busy,  the  ants  do  not  prove  an  exception  to  their  world- 
wide reputation  for  diligence.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
notice  how  these  busy  little  scavengers  perform  their  work ; 
a  dead  cockroach  will  not  lie  long  on  the  floor  before  it 
begins  to  move,  and  an  investigation  will  show  that  tens  of 
xints  arc  supporting  it  and  carrying  it  off;  also  how  carefully 
and  systematically  they  bring  up  the  earth  from  the  neat 
little  holes,  which  are  occasionally  seen  in  one's  path ;  one 
by  one  they  bring  up  a  small  piece,  and,  climbing  up  on  the 
encircling  mound,  select  a  little  hollow,  or  what  seems  to  be 
a  suitable  spot  to  them,  to  deposit  it — not  dumping  it  down 
just  anywhere.  All  sorts  of  devices  have  to  be  resorted  to, 
to  keep  these  industrious  little  creatures  out  of  the  stores : 
the  sugar  is  black  with  them,  and  all  sorts  of  edibles  are 
attacked.  To  keep  them  away,  the  feet  of  cupboards  are  set 
in  bowls  of  water,  but  this  water  must  be  often  changed, 
-else  a  scum  will  coat  the  top,  and  the  ants  cross  over  as 
human  beings  would  on  ice. 

Cockroaches  are  even  worse  plagues  than  ants  in  many 
places.  They  swarm  everywhere,  hiding  in  the  daytime 
in  any  dark  corner,  whence  they  emerge  and  run  riot  after 
dark,  running  and  flying  all  over  the  room,  much  to  one's 
•discomfort.  They  attack  clothing,  especially  that  with 
starch  in  it,  as  well  as  edibles,  and  books.  Woe  betide  the 
new-bought  book,  nicely  bound  in  cloth,  lying  on  your 
table :  its  fine  binding  will  be  blotched  all  over  with  stains  (if. 
you  have  not  already  given  it  several  doses  of  anti-cockroach 
varnish)  and  a  week  of  such  treatment  will  reduce  the  volume 
to  so  disreputable  a  condition,  that  it  will  look  as  if  a  heavy 
48hower  of  rain  had  besprinkled  it. 

Insect  life  knows  no  rest  in  the  East.  Speak  not  of  the 
Bilent  voices  of  the  night  here !  The  voices  of  the  night  are 
as  many  as  the  day,  if  not  more.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able to  the  newcomer  on  his  voyage  out,  when  perhaps  he 
jspends  a  night  on  shore  at  Singapore,  and  he  first  realises 
that  insect  life  in  the  East  is  more  intense,  more  persistent, 
and  universally  prevalent. 
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P  Wo  have  seen  a  book  called  '  Songs  in  the  Night,'  but 

]  the   insect   world   in   Eastern   countries   provides  incessant 

r'  songs  without  words '  botli  day  ami  night, 
A  walk  along  a  country  road  after  nightfall  is  through 
a  perfect  chorus  of  chirps  and  chips,  scissors  grinding— but 
sufficient  words  Iiave  not  yet  been  invented  in  the  English 
language  to  describe  accurately  all  the  shrill  little  voices, 
pitched  in  different  keys :  soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  are  present. 
and,  to  make  up  fur  the  want  of  a  bass,  the  bull-frogs  in  the 
.  .   neighbouring  pond  join  in  a  deep,  full,  ^t  ell'Sustained 

1  brought  out  at  regular  intervals. 

All  else  being  quiet,  doubtless  the  insects  have  a 
chance  of  being  heard.  But  the  day  is  not  silent  eitlier.  It 
is  suificient  to  mention  the  cicada,  an  insect  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  long.  The  outline  of  its  shape  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  shot  of  anew  brcechloadingeaiinonr 
for  its  head  is  nearly  straight  across,  and  its  abdomen  tapers 
to  a  point.  In  colour  it  is  black,  touched  with  brownish 
orange,  especially  on  its  under  surface,  with  four  transparent 
gauze  wings,  two  lung,  and  two  short,  and  absurdly  small 
antennsG  for  an  insect  uf  its  size;  as  to  its  voice — well,  to  put 
it  mildly,  it  is  not  pleasant,  though  we  read  in  a  recent  book 
of  travels  in  Africa  a  charming  account  of  its  angelic  notes! 
Solitude  must  have  had  a  soothing  effect  on  the  fniiiily  of 
cicadas  which  settled  in  that  dark  land,  and  perhaps  the  cruel 
treatment  they  receive  from  the  Chinese  boys  has  produced 
an  irritating  one  on  those  in  the  Celestial  Land;  for  young 
John  Chinaman  delights,  with  a  long  bamboo  pole,  some 
sticky  substance  having  been  placed  on  the  end,  to  poke 
among  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  and  capture  the 
insect;  he  then  does  duty  as  a  rattle,  protesting  with  his 
'  sz-sz-sz-sz '  when  ho  is  fingered ;  but  it  is  when  he  is  at 
liberty  '  on  the  tree-top '  that  he  is  in  full  voice — no  other 
insect  approaclies  liim  in  that  respect — and.  as  if  apparently 
rejoicing  in  a  knowledge  of  what  his  voice  is  capable  of,  he 
starts  off*  with  a  preliminary  flourish,  and  then  settles  down 
to  business.     This  ear-deafening  din  is  kept  up  for  several 
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minutes,  (its  distressing  nature  is  intensified  if  half  a  donen 
cicadas  are  within  earshot)  then  after  a  short  rest  he  starts 
off  again  with  a  wearying  iteration  through  the  hot  hours 
of  the  day. 

But  time,  ns  well  as  apace,  would  fail  us  to  bring  all  the 
insect  creation  found  in  China  before  our  readers :  the  useful 
silkworms;  atlas  moths,  nearly  as  large  as  two  palma  of  the 
hands  joined  together;  smaller  moths,  quaint  in  contrasts  of 
colours  unusual  in  the  West  in  sueh  insects;  liny  mites  of 
ones  like  little  pieces  of  marbled  paper  flying  about;  lovely 
butterflies  like  bits  of  rainbow  floating  in  the  breeze,  and 
fluttering  over  the  flowers;  gorgeous  beetles  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes :  and  the  ubiquitous  mosquito,  the  plague  of  one's 
nights — what  aggravated  torture  and  torment  it  is  capable 
of  inflicting! — then  the  hosts  of  gi'asshoppers  of  all  sizes  and 
modification  of  shape  and  habits,  some  tiny  morsels  about  n. 
quarter  of  an  incli  in  length  and  which  walk  sideways.  What 
myriads  there  arc  of  them  all!  Where  do  all  these  insects 
come  from,  and  where  do  they  all  go?  Is  it  any  wonder 
with  their  ingenious  habits,  their  wonderful  adaptation  to 
their  surroundings,  their  marvellous  instinct,  their  wondrous 
beauty,  is  it  any  wonder,  we  repeat,  with  all  these,  that  the 
Oriental  has  endowed  them  with  immortality,  and  has  given 
them  a  place  in  future  states  of  existence? 

As  to  the  insects  which  it  is  not  considered  polite  to 
mention  in  respectable  society,  they  abound,  and  the  Chinese 
appear  to  have  no  scruples  in  speaking  of  them,  'or  lu 
allowing  them  board  and  lodging  free  of  expense,  though 
they  try  to  keep  dnwn  over-population  by  a  Judicious 
thinning-out.  The  means  employed  to  this  end  arc  not 
always  pleasant  to  a  squeamish  taste,  as  the  operation  is 
carried  on,  especially  by  coolies  and  beggars,  in  the  open 
street,  the  lowest  classes  using  their  teeth  as  the  executioners, 
fur  the  Chinese  do  not  feel  any  shame  at  their  persons  being 
inhabited. 

As  to  the  Westerner  in  China,  personal  contact  with 
these  parasites  is  perhaps,  if  anything,  less  common  even 
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than   in   England,   where   a   ride   in  a   London    'bag 
introduce  one  to  a  stray  member  of  their  community,  nolent 
volens. 

Book   ri-cBm mended. — 'Satural   Hintory  oC    (ho    Inaectn    of    Ohins, 
Ainiiig  upwards  oF  t<rn  bundrc^I  nnd  twenty  Kij^urea  niid  Dt^criptioiUi.' 
hy  E.  Donornn,  F.L.8,,  &x. 
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JADE. — The  mineral  held  in  the  highest  cstiniation  in 
China  is  jade.  Under  the  name  Yuk  (pronounced  Took)  the 
Chinese  not  only  include  'the  three  Tarietiea  of  the  silicate 
of  alumina  called  jade, nephrite,  and  jadeite  by  mineralogists/ 
but  they  also  apply  the  same  term  to  a  number  of  different 
stones.  Sonorousness  and  colonr  are  the  two  qualities 
which  enhance  its  value,  the  best  coming  from  Khoten  and 
Yunnan. 

'A  greenish- white  colour  is  the  moat  highly  prized.* 
Williams  gives  the  following  description  of  jade: — 

'Its  colour  is  usually  a  greenish-while,  or  grayish -green  and  dark 
grass-green;  internally  it  is  scarcely  Rlimmering.  Its  fracture  is 
splintery;  splinters  white;  mass  semi-transparent  and  cloudy;  it 
scratches  glass  strongly,  and  can  itself  generally  be  scratched  by 
tiint  or  quarti,  but  while  not  excessively  hard,  it  is  rcniarkabic 
for  toughness.  The  stone  when  freshly  broken  is  less  hard  than 
after  a  short  exposure.      Specific  gravity  from  2.9  to  3.1.' 

The  Chinese  look  upon  jado  as  *emblematic;il  of  most 
of  the  virtues' ;  and  from  the  excessive  admiration  they  have 
for  it,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  have  largely  used  it  in 
their  ceremonious  language;  for  instance,  in  addressing  3 
man  his  daughter  is  styled  'a  jade  girl,'  his  hand  is  'a 
jade  hand,'  &c. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  every  girl  and  woman,  amongst 
the  Cantonese,  to  have  a  pair  of  jade-stone  drops  for  her 
earrings,  and  a  pair  of  jade-stone  bangles  for  her  arms. 
Failing  the  genuine  article,  imitation  ones  arc  worn.  Ijong 
pins,  six  or  eight  iuclies  in  length,  having  from  one  to 
four  inches  of  judo  forming  the  upper  part,  are  stuck  into 
the  hair  of  women;  hair  presses,  a  curious  kind  of  ornament 
holding  up  part  of  the  coiffure :  rings  for  women ;  large 
thurab-riuga,  an  inch  broad,  for  gentlemen;  vases,  sceptres — 
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those  and  many  other  articles  of  jeweller)-,  of  ornament,  and 
of  virtu,  are  all  made  of  thia  atone. 

The  jade-stone  shopa  are  amongst  the  neatest  and  finest 
looking  Chinese  shops.  The  jade  in  its  different  shades, 
from  rich  green  to  white,  as  well  as  other  specimens  of 
precious  stones,  already  made  up  into  the  ornaments  so 
highly  esteemed,  are  tastefully  arranged  on  white  paper  in 
glass  covered  boxes.  Much  labour  and  pains  are  taken  in 
the  production  of  these  different  articles,  time  being  of  little 
consequence  to  the  Chinese  lapidary,  and  expense  being 
lavishly  incurred  by  the  monied  man  for  their  purcliase,  for 
the  adornment  of  his  many  wives  and  numerous  danghters, 
as  well  as  for  his  own  wear,  and  for  seals  and  Oric-a-brar 
of  various  kinds  to  be  ]>laced  in  the  halls  of  his  rambling 
mansion. 

The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  ivill  not  purchase  jade  brought 
from  foreign  countries.  Williams  says  that  a  cargo  load, 
brought  from  Australia,  was  rejected  by  the  Cantonese  owing 
to  its  origin  and  colour,  Giles  says  that  '  whole  shiploads  of 
it  have  been  brought  from  other  countries  to  China,  but 
have  found  no  market,  the  Chinese  declaring  it  was  not  the 
same  article  as  tlieir  own,'  It  was  thought  at  one  time 
that  jade  was  only  lo  be  found  in  three  places:  which  were 
New  Zealand,  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Karakorum 
mountains,  and  Northern  Burmah,  but  it  has  since  been 
found  iiJ  sitti  in  Silesia,  Jlonte  Video,  British  Cohimbia, 
and  Alaska.  It  also  probably  exists  or  existed  somewhere 
in  the  Alps,  as  'jade  has  often  been  found  in  the  remains  of 
Swiss  lake  dwellings,  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  3,000 
years  ohi,  and  it  has  also  been  found  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America— particularly 
in  Venezuela  and  Brazil, 

'The  jade  of  Turkestan  is  largely  derived  from  water-rolled 
boulders  fished  up  by  divers  in  the  rivers  of  Khotan,  but  it  is  also  got 
from  mines  in  the  v^ley  of  the  KarAkdsh  River.  °  o  "  °  The  jade 
ofKhotan  appears  to  be  first  mentioned  by  Chinese  autliors  in  the 
time  of  the  Han  dynasty  under  Wuli  (B.C.  140-86).' 

JEfVS. — Considerable  excitement  was  caused,  a  number 
trf  years  eince,  by  the  discovery  of  a  colony  of  these  ancient 
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people  in  the  interior  of  China,  in  the  city  especially  of  Kai- 
fung,  a  departmental  city  in  the  province  of  Honan.  They 
arc  Eaid  to  hare  established  themselves  in  China  in  the  Han 
<lynaatj-,  though  there  is  great  uncertainty  aa  to  the  time 
of  their  arrival. 

Several  visits  have  been  made  to  them  in  Kaifuug-fii 
and  copies  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  have  been  obtained  from 
them,  but  'no  variations  of  any  consoqueiico  have  been 
found  between  the  text  of  tlipae  rolls  and  that  found  in  the 
printed  Hebi-ew  Bibles  of  Europe.'  These  manuscripts  have 
been  deposited  in  diiforont  institutions,  such  as  the  City 
Hall  Library  in  Hongkong,  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Bodleian. 

The  descendants  of  this  Jewi:jli  colony  at  Kaifnng-fiS  have 
sunk  into  a  state  of  ignorance  and  poverty;  not  i>ne  of  them 
can  read  Hebrew;  their  synagogue  is  no  longer  in  existence : 
no  services  are  held;  and  in  a  few  years  the  last  traces 
of  this  Jewish  community,  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  son] 
will  probably  be  lost  in  the  mass  of  their  heathen 
Mohammedan  surroundings. 


Banit  rccmiitiieaderl. — In  the  Appcucli?^  to  '  Chrlatian  I'rogreM  im 
China,'  by  Arnold  FMter,  B.A.,  the  genernt  render  will  find  n  succinct 
account  af  thU  iateroiting  Jewish  cnlonj.  AIbo  tee  WillianiB'a  '  Middlt 
KiugdoiJi."    "The  Jews  iii   China,'   liy   J,    Fiuu.     'The   On>han    Colony 

III  Jews   in   Chins,'   hj-  J.   Finn,   M.B.A.S.    '  Fnc-giiiiilss  of  the    "  "   

Manuscripts  obtained  at  the  Jcwiith  f^fnugogua  in  K'ao-Fung  Foo.' 
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JIJVIilCKSITAS.—Thovish    not  used   in    the    pur£ 
native  parts   of  China,   yet  these   convenient  vehicles   are 
largely  employed  in  several  of  the  Treaty  Ports,  as  well  as  in 
Hongkong,  not  only  by  Europeans  but  also  by  Chinese. 

They  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  i 
foreign  settlements  from  Japan,  and  sonic  years  later  i 
Hongkong  where  there  ai'e  500  or  so.     The  streets  o 
cities  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  suit  vehicular  t 
of   any   kind.     The   Chinese   are   not   such   good    ricki 
coolies  as  the   Japanese,   but   still   they,   though  not  i 
swift  runners  or  possessing  such  powers  of  endurance,  m^ 
very  fair  ones. 
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To  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  tho  ricksha  may  be 
described  as  a  small  two-wheeled  vehicle  capable  of  seating 
one,  or  sometimes  two,  persons,  with  a  pair  of  sliafts,  in 
which  a  coolie  runs  and  drags  the  vehicle.  Private  ones  have 
sometimes  two  or  three  coolies,  the  other  one  or  two  pushing 
from  behind.  They  are  fitted  with  hoods  which  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  waterproofs  to  cover  the  legs  are 
part  of  the  outfit.  The  rates  of  hire  in  Hongkong  are^- 
<jiuirter-hour,  5  cents;  half-hour,  10  cents;  and  one  hour,  15 
■cents.     In  Macao  the  fares  are  even  less, 

One  enthusiast  has  proposed  that  they  should  be  in- 
troduced into  London. 


LACQUER-WARE.— M.  PaK'oh.gue,  in  his  admirabh' 
work  on  '  L'Art  Chinois,'  while  giving  full  credit  to  the 
perfection  to  which  the  Japanese,  originally  the  scholars  of 
the  Chinese,  have  carried  this  art,  '  i\  unc  perfection  que  les 
Chinois  n'ont  jamais  egalue,'  says  further: — 'Mais,  pour 
relevcr  d'un  art  moins  t'levi;  ot  d'une  technique  moins 
parfaite,  les  laques  chinois  coroptent  quelqucs  specimens 
qui  sont  remarquables  par  la  quality  de  la  mati^re,  par  la 
douceur  des  tons,  par  la  puissance  do  la  composition,  par  la 
largeur  et  la  sevt5rit^  du  style.' 

The  lacquer  is  originally  a  resinous  gum  obtained  from 
the  varnish  tree  {Rhug  ventici/era),  cultivated  both  in  China 
and  Japan  for  tho  purpose.  Its  foliage  and  bark  resemble 
the  ash;  it  grows  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet;  and 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  furnishes  the  sap,  which  is  collected 
in  July  and  August  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  near  the  foot.  These  incisions  are  made  at  night,  the 
Bap  being  collected  in  the  morning.  Twenty  pounds  from 
one  thousand  trees  in  the  course  of  a  night  is  a  good  yield. 
The  lacquer  sap  is  of  a  very  imtattng  nature,  especially  to 
some  constitutions ;  the  writer  himself,  when  a  boy,  having 
aufl'ered  fi'om  it  by  passing  through  a  wood  where  varnish 
trees  were  growing ;  aud  the  Chinese,  when  preparing  it  in 
cakes  to  enclose  in  tubs  to  send  to  tho  market,  take  the 
precaution  to  cover  up  their  faces   and  hands   to   prevent 
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contact   with   it.     lacquer   'in    any    stage,    except 
perfectly    dry,    is    capable    of    producing '    the    follow! 
symptoms: — 'Blood  to  the  head,  swelling,  violent   itchii 
and  burning,  and  occaisionally  email  festering  boils.' 

The  best  kind  of  sap  is  of  a  tawny  or  dark-brorn  culrnir 
when  in  its  inspissated  state,  and  tarred  paper  is  used  to 
protect  it  from  the  air.  but  all  lacquer  turns  jet-black  oii 
exposure  to  the  light.  Other  ingredients  are  added,  w 
wood-oils  obtained  from  pI.intH  such  as  Aiiffhi  giuTiitU 
others.  These,  combined  with  the  Hhits  virm'iciferit,  fnrm 
different  qualities  of  lacquer-ware.  Sz-chuen..  Hu- 
Kwang-si,  produce  the  finest. 

The  preparation,  of  the  best  qualities  especially,  tak«: 
long  time,  and  one  reason  assigned  for  the  deterioration 
quality  supplied  to  the  foreign  market  in  China  is 
ignorance  or  ignoring  of  this  fact  by  Europeans,  who,  wl 
giving  orders,  wouhl  not  wait  the  necessary  time 
producing  a  first-class  article ;  and  the  Chinese  manufacti 
from  being  forced  to  supply  the  articles  required  at  short 
notice,  got  into  the  way  of  producing  inferior  workmaaship, 
which  met  with  as  ready  a  sale  amongst  the  uneducated  in 
the  mysteries  of  lacquer  as  the  bettor  specimens  did. 

The  varnish  is  jiropared,  before  being  used,  by  tlia 
addition  of  oil  of  the  rccjiicfVr  wiOHf'iHi/  or  cundfia  oUdfera, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  rice  vinegar,  these  ingredients  vaiy 
according  to  the  condition  and  transparency  required. 
Ditferent  tints  are  given  to  the  lacquer,  likewise,  by  tbs 
introduction  of  different  ingredients,  such  as  pig's  gall 
and  vegetable  oil,  ivory  black,  animal  fhai-coal,  and 
tea    oil. 

The  wood  to  be  varnished  is  first  planed  and  polished, 
the  joints  arc  stuffed  with  a  kind  of  fine  oakum,  narrow  slips 
of  paper  are  pasted  over  them,  and  fine  paper,  or  thin  silkea 
material,  is  put  over  the  whole  surface.  A  mixture  of  emery 
powder,  red  sandstone,  vermiUon,  or  of  gamboge,  and  of 
cow's  gall,  is  then  applied  with  a  hard  brush,  and  when  dried 
in  the  air  it  is  polished  with  sandstone,  pumice-stone,  snd 
powdered  charcoal. 
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This  double  operation  is  repented  several  times.  The 
preliminary  work,  which  takes  several  weeks  to  accoinplish, 
forms  the  foundation  for  the  lacquer  which  is  applied  in  a 
room  closed  on  all  sides  from  wind  and  dust.  A  very  fine, 
flat  brush  is  used  to  apply  ^  slight  and  very  equal  film  of  it, 
The  drying  room  next  receives  the  article  or  articles ;  here 
the  atmosphere  must  be  fresh  and  damp,  for  it  is  under  such 
conditions  tluit  the  lacquer  dries  most  quickly.  It  next 
receives  a  polishing  with  a.  kind  of  soft  schist.  Each  layer  of 
lacquer  is  subjected  to  the  same  slow  and  minute  operations: 
the  least  number  of  layers  applied  is  three,  the  most  eighteen. 

The  ornamentation  of  figures,  flowers,  and  gilding,  &c., 
is  done  in  moro  thtin  one  way : — 

'  The  gilding  is  performed  by  another  set  of  workmen  in  a  large 
workshop.  The  figures  of  the  design  are  drawn  on  thick  paper, 
which  is  then  pricked  all  over  to  allow  the  powdered  chalk  to  fall  on 
the  table  and  form  the  outline.  Another  workman  completes  the 
picture  by  cutting  the  lines  with  a  burin  or  needle,  and  filling  them 
with  vermilion  mixed  in  Incqucr,  as  thick  as  needed.  This  afterwards 
is  covered,  by  means  of  a  hair-pencil,  with  gold  in  leaf  or  in  powder 
laid  on  with  a  dossil ;  the  gold  is  often  mixed  with  fine  lamp-black." 

'Quand,  sur  le  fond  uni  de  la  laque,  I'ouvrier  veut  pcindre  un 
decor,  pcrsonnages,  flours,  arabesques,  etc.,  il  esijuisse  dlrcctement 
au  blanc  dc  ceruse  le  sujet  qu'il  va  traitcr,  on  bien  encore  il  Ic 
d^calque  en  suivant  avcc  une  pointe  de  hols  les  lignes  de  son  dessin, 
sur  Icsquclles  il  a  prealablcment  pnss^.  an  verso  de  In  feuilte  de 
papier,  un  trait  d'orpimenl  liquide.  11  commence  alors  k  peindrc  sur 
cc  croquis  avec  Ics  couleurs  dont  dispose  sa  riche  palette." 

Much  skill,  dexterity,  lightness  of  finger,  and  long 
practice  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  fineness  and  requisite 
delicacy,  which  at  the  first  touch  will  produce  the  effect 
desired  without  repetition,  which  is  not  allowed,  the 
gummy  consistency  of  the  lacquer  likewise  forbidding  it; 
notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  some  of  the  lacquer 
produced  by  the  Chinese  is  characterised  by  distinctuess  of 
line  and  a  freedom  of  composition. 

Besides  gold  aud  silver  spangles,  incrustations  of  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  jade,  coral,  malachite,  and  lapis  lazuli,  are 
employed  in  the  ornamentation  of  lacquer- ware,  rough 
mosaics  of  fiowers,  animals,  &c,,  being  formed  of  them,  and 
then  varuished. 

B  2 
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^^M  ""T^Foochow  lacquer  equals  the  Japanese;  the  latter 
^^B  people,  it  is  said,  having  tauglit  their  originnl  teachers. 
^^^  the  Chinese,  the  production  of  this  superior  quality.  Some 
^H  fine  specimens  also  come  from  Ningpo,  and  command  a 
^^B     very   high    price. 

^H  Carved  lacquer  is  cither  not  now  (during  the  present 

^H    century)    made,   or  but   little   is   produced,   as  it  requires 

^H    great  labour,  rendering  its   production  too  expensive.    Its 

^^B    mode  uf  preparation  is  as  follows : — A  dark  paste  is  mado 

^^^    of  uiiica  nweit,  of  'papier  de  hrongaonetia^  and  egg-shells: 

^^B    these  arc  beaten  together,  pounded,  and  canielliii  oil  added 

^H    to   thicken    them.     After   being   applied  to   the  noud  and 

^H     becoming   perfectly  dry,    it    is   carved   by   the   artist,   who 

^H      requires  a  firm  hand,  as  no  repetition  is  possible.      Several 

^H    coats  of  rod  varnish,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown, 

^H     are  afterwards  applied.     The  defect,  to  a  European  eye,  in 

^H    this  style  of  I^qncr  is  tlie  overburdening  of  the  decoration 

^H    vith  entangled  dragons,  phcenixes,  the  lotus,  &c. 

^H  There  are  no  names  of  Chinese  artists  to  mention  as  in 

^H    the  case  of  the  same  art  In  Japan.     In  China  It  is  not  thr 

^"     individual  that  is  to  be  noted  but  the  schools,  differentiated 

by  diiferent  styles,  traditions,  and  tendencies.     At  present, 

at  all  events,  but  little  has  been  discovered  of  the  history  of 

the  art.     Carved  lacquer  was  known  during  the  early  part 

of  the  Christian  era.     No  very  ancient  specimens  are  extant, 

the  oldest  being  of  the  comparatively  modern  date  of  the  end 

»of  the  Kith  century  (Ming  dynasty).  '  I/js  laques  sculpt^s  do 
cette  epoque  sont  fort  rares,  et  Ics  Chinols  les  estiment  i 
trSs  haut  prix :  le  vcrnis  en  est  tvcs  upais,  le  travail  en  est 
fermc,  d*un  style  sobre  et  severe.' 

Great  improvement  was  effected  in  the  reign   of  the 
Emperor  Kang-hi  (A.D.  1662)  of  the  present  dynasty,  both  in 

I  quality  of  material  and  decoration;  and  in  Kien-lung's  time 
(A.U,  1736-1796)  some  fine  carved  lacquer  was  produced,  as 
also  some  exquisite  specimens  of  other  lacquer,  the  hirst  of 
these  being  made  in  the  Imperial  manufacturies.  We  cai 
resist  the  temptation  to  quote  once  more  from  M.  Fal^logi 
interesting  work  'L'Art  Chiiiois'  as  to  the  last:— 
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'M.  de  Semall^  possMe  une  dizainc  de  pieces  ay.int,  sans  aucun 
doute.  cette  origine:  ce  sont  dcs  cuupes  formuMes  en  calices  loMs, 
l^&res  ^  la  main  el  ddlicatement  model^s  :  I'une  est  d'un  bleu  paon 
d  reflets  vcrls,  chatoyant  ct  intetiac  conimc  un  dmail ;  une  autre 
d'un  rose  irts  pile  que  rchausse  un  rose  de  corail,  ct  I'cnsemljle 
d'une  douceur  dc  tuns  incomparable;  une  autre  encore  est  d'un  noir 
et  profond,  de  ce  beau  noir  si  nppr^cid  dcs  Japonais  ;  slgnalons  en 
dans  la  mSme  colleaion,  un  laque  aventurin^  h  incrustations  d'oi 
d'argent  ligurant  des  lotus,  qui  esc  uue  mcrvcille  de  godt  ct  dc  finesse. 
Ces  piices  comptent  k  nos  yeux  pamii  les  rarcs  objets    de    laque 
cbinoise  peinte  qui  m^ritcraienC  de  Rgurer  dans  la  culleclion  d'un 
amateur  au  Japon.' 

JJiioIi/  Tefoiiime«ded.—''V kn  ChinoU,'  pnr  M.  Poli'iolof-ui;.  Williiims's 
'  Middle  Kingdoni,'  Vn!.  a.-ji.  3U,  et  ,flw|.,  to  both  of  which  buoka  ve  are 
Indebted  for  ibforinntiou. 


LANGUAGE. — We  reinember,  some  twenty  years  or  so 
ago,  trying  to  elicit  from  a  lecturer  on  languages  nnd  liter- 
ature his  idea  of  the  position  held  by  the  Chinese  language 
itmongst  that  of  others.  After  considerable  humming  and 
hawing,  ho  said  that  it  held  one  of  its  own,  outside  of  the 
general  scheme  of  languages  as  elaborated  by  philologists. 
This  position  is  practically  the  same  that  it  holds  to  this 
day  amongst  many  of  those  who  delight  to  cliissify  language, 
Ab  the  Chinese  have  been  outside  the  comity  of  nations, 
so  tlieir  Language  has  been  relegated  to  a  position  of  its 
own  with  no  certain  relationship  to  the  other  speeches  of 
mankind;  nnd  as  the  e.\clusivenes3  of  the  nation,  as  a  nation, 
is  being  slowly  broken  down,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
before  long,  in  response  to  the  toil  of  not  a  few  scholars,  the 
nffinity  of  Chinese  with  that  of  other  languages  in  the  world 
will  be  more  clearly  established  and  the  wall  of  partition 
separating  it  from  the  others  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Most 
diTcrgent  views  have  been  held  on  the  subject  and  clearly 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  held  and  advanced 
them,  but  not  to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  their  readers. 

There  would  appear  to  be  some  connection  between 
Chinese  and  the  so-called  Aryan  languages;  to  prove  this 
Kdkins,  Schlegcl,  and  others,  ha\  e  laboured.  The  latest  idea, 
that  of  Professor  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  and  his  co-labourers 
in  the  same  field,  is  that  of  an  affinity  between  the  languages 
of  China  and  Babylon.     These   views   still    wait    general 
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iicceptanco,  tlie  feeling  of  many  bt'ing  one  uf  suspense:  n 
waiting  till  con\iiicing  proofs  arc  pvoducetl  before  acquiescing 
in  liny  of  the  theories  put  fuitli ;  anil  there  arc  stUl  immense 
fields  for  the  patient  worker  to  exploi'o. 

The  connection  between   Chinese  and  the  languages  of 
some  of  the  surrounding  nations   is   deserving   of  furtl  " 
attL'ntiun  in  order  to  fix  with  a  greater  amount  of  ccrtaii 
the  ri'lat  ion  ships  which  exist  between  certain  of  them. 

Some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Cliineso  has  do 
grnmraar.     If   grammar   only   consisted   of  dcclensiou  luiil 
inflection,  such  a  statement  might  be  true:  but  the  Chinese 
most  cleverly  use  the  relative  position  of  words  to  expi 
what  we,  to  a  great  extent,  and  some  continental  nations 
;i  greater,  and  the  dead  languages  of  Eumpe  to  the  greal 
extent,   show   by  case,  mood,  tense,  number,  and  pen 
position  is  everything  in  the  construction  of  Chinese  sent) 
and  does  away  with  those  troubles  of  school-hoys,  carried 
ench  an  excess  in  the  cJassicnl  languages, 

In  addition  to  position,  the  use  of  auxiliary  charactct^  is 
einplojtKl,  and,  in  the  written  language  especially,  a  general 
symmetry  of  construction,  and  use  of  words  in  sentences  and 
clauses,  wliich  are  either  in  antitheses  or  juxtaposition  t>< 
each  other,  assists  materially  in  the  correct  development  of 
ideas. 

Chinese  is  one  of  the  simplest,  while  sit  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  languages  in  the  world :  most  simple 
from  the  almost  entire  absence  of  these  inflectional  forms; 
most  difficult  from  the  combination  of  different  languages 
under  the  one  heading  of  Chinese  :  such  for  instance  as  the 
book  language  in  its  two  or  three  different  forms,  the 
colloquial  or  spoken  language  in  its  different  vernaculars, 
and  in  its  tones,  the  bugbear  and  ruin  of  mojt  European 
readers  and  speakers  of  it. 

The  Chinese  have  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  wonderful  and  interesting  language. 
The  Shu-king  mentions  writing  as  being  practised  in  the 
time  of  Shun  (B.C.  2'25r.-220.i).  Some  doubt,  however,  has 
been  cast  on  the  genuineness  of  these  passages  in  the  Shu. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  writing  was  in  use  a  little  later,  in 
connection  with  (jovernment  matters,  and  in  the  Chan 
dynasty  it  was  in  common  use  among  the  official  class. 
Colleges  and  schools  existed,  books  were  made  and  libraries 
formed.  Writing  was  a  laborious  task,  the  language  at  this 
early  period  not  having  attained  the  rich  collection  of  written 
characters  it  now  possesses.  The  nucleus  or  prototype  of 
the  first  Chinese  dictionary,  tlie  Urh-ya,  is  referable  to  this 
period. 

The  violent  attempt  of  the  execrated  monarch  Tsin  Chi 
Huang  Ti  to  introduce  one  language  throughout  Cliina,  by 
destroying  all  trace  of  the  past,  was  unsuccessful.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  transition  from  the  mainly  pictorial 
or  symbolic  representation  of  the  language  took  place,  and 
more  attention  was  paid  to  sound. 

The  period  of  tlic  Han  dynasty  (B.C.  205— A.D.  200) 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  study  of  the  language, 
its  exciting  cause  being  tlie  elucidation  and  determination  of 
the  characters  of  the  books  which  had  escaped  the  whole- 
sale destruction.  ^Fanv  of  the  works  of  the  renowned  scholars 
of  these  ancient  times  have  disappeared  during  tlie  lapse  of 
Ages.  Amongst  two  to  be  noted  as  still  extant  are  the 
Fang-yen,  a  comparative  vocabulary  of  dialectic  varieties, 
and  the  Shuo-wcn,  an  etymological  dictionary  (AD.  121), 
which  dealt  with  the  writin^:  of  the  character.  The  lanfjuajre 
at  this  period  •  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  exactness 
and  polish,'  and  many  additions  were  made  to  the  characters 
in  use.  The  Buddhist  missionaries  about  this  time  also 
assisted  in  bringing  into  general  future  use  the  spelling  now 
in  vogue  to  explain  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

During  the  troublous  times  even  of  the  Three  States 
some  sensible  men  busied  themselves  with  the  cultivation 
of  their  native  tongue.  An  epoch  is  marked  in  this 
cultivation  in  the  period  known  as  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Dynasties  (A.D.  479  to  557) ;  and  the  study  of 
etymology  began  to  flourish.  The  four  tones  were  first 
noticed  in  published  works,  though  doubtless  previously 
known  to  scholars.     The  Sui  dynasty  (A.D.  589  to  618)  still 
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saw  much  attention  paid  to  tonee  and  the  sounds  of 
characters.  Tiio  T-ang  dynasty  (A.D.  G18  tu  906)  gave  an 
impetus  to  this  study  so  congenial  to  the  Chinese  nature. 
The  Emperors  encouragetl  learning,  and  even  cultivated  it 
themselves.  Renewed  enthusiasm  was  shown  in  the  study 
nf  the  classics:  much  learning  and  ability  were  displayed; 
the  tones  and  sounds  of  characters  received  much  attention ; 
and  acquaintance  with  such  subjects  was  required  from  the 
competitors  for  literary  omploynieut.  Books  were  also 
written  on  Sanscrit  Grammar  and  its  alphabet  by  Indian 
Buddhist  missionaries,  nr  Chinese  monks  who  had  studied 
the  language  in  India,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  was 
of  use  to  native  authors  in  the  study  of  their  own  language. 
'  In  several  respects  the  jicriod  of  the  T-ang  dynasty  forms  an 
era  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  language.  It  was  the  time  in  which  China  began  to 
have  a  popular  literature.  *  *  »  plays  also  now  began 
to  be  written  and  performed,  and  romances  to  be  comjtoeeJ 
hi  a  style  often  Out  little  removed  from  that  of  evei'y  day 
couvereotton.'  This  iixed  the  style  and  made  fashionable 
the  dialect — the  Jlandarin — in  which  they  were  written. 
Printing  was  first  invented  at  this  time  in  China,  though  it 
was   not   till  succeeding  dynasties  that  it  exerted  its   full 

■  dynasty  that  the  language  'is 
supposed  to  have  reached  its  acme;  to  have  become  complete 
in  all  its  formal  and  material  equipment,  having  overj^thing 
needful  to  make  it  an  effective  instrument  for  expressing 
the  national  mind ; '  and  works  on  philology  of  great  and 
permanent  value  wi^re  produced. 

About  the  time  that  the  Mongols  prevailed,  a  book  was 
published  w-hich  has  been  rendered  into  English  under  the 
title  of '  The  Six  Scripts.' 

'The  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (A.D.  1368-13nn) 
was  a  patron  of  all  kinds  of  learning,  and  promoted  efforts 
to  recover  and  preserve  the  valuable  treatises  which  had  been 
lost,  or  become  very  rare.'  One  of  the  most  widely  used 
works,  and  the  standard  dictionary  of  the  present  time^  is 
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the  Kang-hi  tlictiunar;-,  jirepai-ed  by  direction  of  the 
Emperor  of  that  name,  A  levived  interest  has  been  taken 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  in  the 
philological  works  of  antiquity. 

The  Chinese,  as  far  as  at  present  has  been  ascertained, 
have  confined  their  studies  nearly  entirely  to  '  sounds, 
meanings,  composition,  and  history  of  the  written  characters; ' 
and  the  study  is  not  generally  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  '  orthodox  canonical 
literature.' 

'The  Chinese  language  is  very  rich  in  *  *  nature 
sounds  and  "  vocal-gestnres  ;  " '  white  the  interjcctionai 
clement  appears  to  have  had  its  full  share  in  the  formation 
of  some  portion  of  the  language.  Many  of  the  words  and 
terms  in  use  are  imitative  of  sounds  in  nature,  of  noises 
of  falling  objects,  of  calls  and  cries  of  animals,  birds,  and 
insects;  and  of  actions  by  man  himself:  these  have  all  had 
their  share,  and  still  have,  in  forming  the  language. 

On  the  whole,  the  Chinese,  however,  take  comparatively 
little  interest  in  such  researches.  The  Buddhist  missionaries, 
who  introduced  Buddhism,  did  a  good  work,  first,  in  in- 
teresting the  Chinese  in  Sanscrit  with  its  alphabet  and 
grammatical  forms,  and,  secondly,  in  inducing  a  study 
among  the  Cliinese  of  their  own  language,  leading  them 
to  examine  and  appreciate  it. 

The  Chinese  consider  the  faculty  of  speech  to  be  man's 
natural  endowment :  expressive  sounds  are  uttered  by  the 
promptings  of  nature;  but  for  the  development  of  speech 
they  believe  that  the  most  highly  endowed  men  have  been 
its  nursing  fathcrG.  • 

It  would  be  very  instructive  and  interesting  wore  a 
history  of  the  rise,  development,  and  progress  of  the  Chinese 
language  down  to  the  present  time  possible.  The  materials 
for  such  an  account  seem  at  present  to  be  fragmentary. 
Doubtless,  M'ith  the  combined  study  of  numerous  scholars, 
much  more  may  be  known  of  it  than  at  present.  The 
Chinese  language  retains,  to  a  great  extent,  the  primitive 
icity  of  early  speech;  and  this  is  one  of  the  advantages 
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timt  the  attempt  to  pocr  into  its  past  {lejitli^.  iiixl  a  study  of 
its  present  state,  affords  to  the  student. 

The  Manchu,  Mongolian,  and  Turkish  tongues  arc 
descended  from  one  source,  and  tliis  parent  language  may 
likewise  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  Chinese,  in  common 
ivilh  that  of  these  other  languages  as  well. 

The  speech  of  the  Cliineae  was  preceded  in  Chios  by 
numerous  dialects  and  languages  of  what  are  termed  the 
Aborigines,  It  seems  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  these 
former  speeches  must  have  had  some  effect  on  the  language 
of  the  new  comers,  though  if  a  policy  of  extermination 
was  adopted  towanls  the  former  inhabitants  that  effect 
would  not  be  much.  Traces  are  now  i'ound  in  some  of 
the  so-called  Chiuuse  dialects  of  relics  of  some  of  these 
former  languages.  In  the  Amoy  language  s  fc«'  words 
are  instanced  as  being  remnants  of  a  previous  race,  the" 
same  is  supposed  to  be  the  caae  in  the  Swatow  language, 
and  Id  Cantonese  also  a  word  or  two  is  spoken  of  as  being 
thus  taken  over  into  tho  present  language. 

The  Chinese  language  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  b> 
he,  tike  the  Chinese  themselves,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  self-contained;  though  this  is  true  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  people  as  regards  their  commiuii cation  with 
Western  nations,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
lias  been  considerable  intercourse  between  China  and  the 
OTuntries  whose  borders  are  coterminous  with  hec  own  ;  and 
BO,  instead  of  the  languitgo  having  no  admixture  of  foreign 
words  in  it,  some  such  words  are  to  be  foimd.  These  words 
of  foreign  origin  are  generally  of  a  technical  character:  names 
of  countries,  official  designdtlons,  names  of  fruits,  spices, 
woods,  reminiscences  of  foreign  intercourse,  conquest,  and 
commerce.  The  use  of  these  words  has  not  been  con6ned  to 
modern  times,  but  imbedded  in  the  language  are  fuuud  a  few 
fossil  remains — relics  of  ancient  foreign  relations  or  wars, 
now  well-kno»vn  matters  of  history.  These  words  are  met 
with  here  and  there  in  books  and  in  conversation  :  for  example 
to  take  a  modern  one,  Ho-lan-shui,  or  HoUmid  water— Soda 
Avatei',  because  it  was  first  introduced  bv  the  Dutch. 
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Buddhism  lias  introduced  in  its  train  manv  words  into 
"Chinese.  They  consist  of  Sanscrit  words  brought  into  the 
language,  translations  into  Chinese  of  such  iSanscrit  words, 
and  new  phrases  iu  Chinese  due  to  Buddhism,  but  not 
translations  of  Sanscrit  words  or  terms.  This  religion 
has  also  given  new  meanings  to  words  and  phrases  which 
were  in  use  before. 

The  Han,  the  T'ang,  and  the  present  dynasties,  have 
especially  increased  China's  knowledge  of  the  outside  world, 
while  other  periods  even  bore  tlieir  share,  though  a  smaller 
one,  in  the  excliange  of  tlie  arts  of  peace,  and  at  times  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  witli  tlie  neighbouring  states  of  Japan  and 
India ;  even  distant  Persia,  as  well  as  many  other  kingdoms, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  all  being  known  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent ;  and,  latterly  especially,  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  come  within  the  horizon  of  Chinese  ken.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  to  find  a  small  amount  of  terms  derived 
from  the  lan":uasres  of  some  of  theso  countries.  '  Certain 
terms  even  in  a  comparatively  early  period  of  the  Chinese 
language  *  *  *  seem  to  have  at  least  a  common  origin 
with  their  equivalents  in  Greek  and  Latin ; '  Spanish, 
English,  ilalay,  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Manchu,  and 
Mongolian,  Tibetan,  as  well  as  Sanscrit  and  other  Indian 
languages,  have  each  assisted  in  giving  new  words  in  the  past, 
while  with  the  advance  of  science  and  learning  this  must  be 
more  especially  the  case  in  time  to  come  But  after  all  that 
can  be  said,  these  foreign  words  form  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole. 

The  language  of  China  may  be  divided  as  follows  :  — 

1. — The  ancient  style  in  which  the  classics  are  written  : 
sententious,  concise,  vague,  and  often  unintelligible  without 
explanation. 

2. — ^The  literary  style :  more  diffuse,  and  consequently 
more  intelligible  ;  it  miglit  be  described  as  poetry  written  in 
prose  on  account  of  a  *  rhf/fhmiiSj^  as  it  h«as  been  termed, 
in  which  it  is  written,  the  ancient  language  having  less 
of  this — both  forms  having  a  number  of  particles  either 
difficult   or  impossible   of  translation    into    English.     The 
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essays  written  by  candidates  at  tlie  literary  examinations  are 
composed  in  this  style. 

3. — The  business  style  which  is  plain  enough  to  be 
intelligible :  it  is  prosG  without  or  with  but  little  of  the 
poetry  element,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  troublesome  particle*. 
It  is  in  general  use  for  commercial  purposes,  legal  documentiij 
official  and  business  correspondence,  while  govemmenta 
statistical,  and  logal  works  are  written  in  it. 

-The  colloquial,  or  the  spoken  languages :  they 
differ  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  country  and  are  divided 
into  numerous  dialects  (sec  Article  on  Dialects)  ;  but 
unfortunately  they  are  despised.— there  is  scarcely  evei 
one  book  written  in  them  in  the  South  of  China;  and  yet  j 
is  im[)OS5ible  to  speak  in  any  other  language ;  and,  to  ti 
i^eat  majority  of  the  lower  classes,  no  other  is  lutelligib] 

its   entirety.    In   nearly    all    Western    languages 
iWe   learn    to   speak   them,   we  learn  consequently  to  re« 
ithem;  but  a  knowledge  of  Chinese,  as  spoken,  only  places 
the  threshold  of  the  Chinese  of  books.     This  has  not 
inaptly  been  compared  to  a  man  who  knows  French  fluently, 
but  who,  if  he  wishes  to  read  Latin,  has,  after  hiskuowlcdj 
of  French,  to  apply  himself  to  Ijal.ln ;    the  French  in  tld 
instance  being  the  colloquial,  and  the  Latin  the  langtiagl 
of  the  book.     Again,  the  ancient  language  as  compared  witli" 
the  business  style,  might  be  likened  to  the  English  of  Chaucer 
»s  compared  with  that  of  the  modern  writer. 

The  difference  between  the  book  style  and  the  colloquii 
might  be  likened,  perhaps,  to  the  difference  betwei 
common  English  book  and  some  highly  scientific 
technical  work  so  bristling  with  scientific  terms,  or.technu! 
expressions,  or  mathematical  formula;,  that  it  would 
entirely,  or  nearly  entirely,  incomprehensible,  except  to  < 
who  had  been  educated  fur  years,  and  had  made  such'l 
subject  a  speciality.  This  way  of  putting  it  may  throw  soq 
light  on  what  seems  such  a  mysterious  matter  to  Englis 
speaking  people,  and  show  liow  difficult  of  comprehensiOa 
the  book  language  is  to  all  except  those  who  have  received  a. 
special  and  sufficient  training. 


enthK 
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Writers  on  the  Chinese  have  differed  as  to  the  riclmess 
or  otherwise  of  the  language.  Putting  aside  all  prejudiced 
etateinentg,  it  may  fairly  be  affirmed  that  in  some  respects 
its  vocabulary  is  very  full,  where  some  of  our  languages 
are  poor,  and  vice  versa.  The  Chinese  have  no  difficulty  in 
expressing  themselves  so  as  to  bo  understood  by  their  own. 
countrymen  and  others,  tliough  Europeans  and  Americans 
have  not  sometimes  the  patience  to  make  tlie  good  listeners 
which  the  want  of  mood,  tense,  and  all  inflections,  occasionally 
requires  in  order  to  get  at  the  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statements  are  often  more 
concisely  expressed  than  is  the  case  in  the  general  run  of 
European  languages.  What  strikes  a  foreigner  as  strange 
in  the  language,  is  the  ease  with  which  a  word  does  duty  as  a 
noun,  or  verb,  an  adjective,  adverb,  or  proposition.  Marshman 
says  :  '  A  Chinese  character  may  in  general  be  considered  as 
conveying  an  idea  without  reference  to  any  part  of  speech ; 
and  its  being  used  as  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb 
depends  on  circumstances.' 


'  Essaya  on  tha  ('liiQfUp  Laiiguafte.'  Iiy  T,  WiitUTi", 
I'hanitters,'  by  .1.  ('hnlmcrs.  M.A.,  l.i.,d..  atitl 
Htaiidard  wiirk-t,  siiL-h  ns  Willianis'ii   -Middle 


Jionlui  rreinmiifHrlerl.— 
•  the  Btrooture  of  Chiewiie 
rhaiitars  on  the  language  ii 
Kingdom,'  kc. 


LAWS.~lt  has  been  observed  that : — 

'The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
its  history.'  'The  laws  of  the  Chinese,  if  tal^en  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  framed,  as  they  have  been,  by  the 
wisaom  and  enperience  of  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  suitably  provided 
as  they  are  for  the  government  of  an  empire,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world  in  extent  .ind  population,  must,  it  ivill  readily 
be  imagined,  be  proportionally  numerous  and  complicated.  They 
are  also,  which  is  still  more  embarrassing,  generally  intermingled 
In  such  a  degree  with  details,  concerning  the  ancient  history  and 
actual  condition  of  the  civil,  political,  and  ceremonial  institutions 
of  the  empire,  that  jjidividual  works  on  these  subjects  are  sometimes 
extended  to  the  enormous  length  of  a  hundred  volumes,  and  the 
aggteeatc  is,  of  course,  enormous  in  proportion.' 

'The  Chinese  code  of  penal  laws  has  been  described  as,  ' if  not 
the  most  Just  and  equitable,  at  least  the  most  comprehensive,  uniform, 
and  suited  lo  the  genius  of  the  people  foe  whom  it  is  designed, 
perhaps  of  any  that  ever  existed.' 

'The  civil  and  military  establishments,  the  public  revenue  and 
expenditure,  the  national  rites  niid  ceremonies,  the  public  works,  and 
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[he  administration  of  justice,  arc,  eaeli  of  them,  regulated  by  a 
particiilnr  code  ofliiws  and  institutions  ;  but  the  laws  of  the  cmiiircin 
the  strictest  and  most  appropriate  sense  of  ihc  term,  and  which  may 
be  denominated  Penal  Laws  by  way  of  contradistinction,  arc  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  province  of  the  last  of  these  dcparttnenls.' 

The  Qiinese,  na  in  nearly  everything  of  iinpyrtnnec  tliat 
concerns  their  commonwealth,  carry  hnck  the  first  promul- 
gation of  their  system  of  laivs  to  a  remote  antiquity,  namely, 
the  time  of  Yao  (B.C.  2y5())  and  hia  successor  Shun,  though 
according  to  their  account  of  that  sovereign  (Yao),  there 
would  uppear  to  have  been  bitt  little  need  of  any  repressive 
legislation ;  for  his  rule  was  the  hi-au  ideal  of  perfect 
government  in  China^a  slate  of  almost  perfect  blessedness 
due  to  the  virtues  of  the  ruler  or  official,  for  such  an  one  by  hl^ 
conduct  and  precepts  changes  the  thief  into  an  honest  man, 
and  produces  such  a  state  of  security,  that  a  bag  of  money, 
dropped  by  the  wayside,  will  bo  left  untouched  or  carefaUf 
put  in  a  place  of  safety  till  the  return  of  the  loser.  Tt't,  not- 
withstanding the  resplendent  virtues  of  these  early  monordis, 
the  second,  Shun,  is  credited  with  having  established  tbe 
following  five  pimishments:— Branding  on  the  forehead; 
cutting  off  part  of  the  nose  and  feet;  castration;  and  death. 
So  innocent  and  >>irtuous,  however,  were  the  people  at  that 
period,  that  many  centuries  are  said  to  have  passed  before 
it  was  necessary  to  enforce  them. 

Each  change  of  dynasty  in  China  may  be  compared 
new  geological  period,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
dissolution  of  the  government  and  abrogation  of  tJiB" 
constitittiou  established  by  the  preceding  dynasty,  yet,  as  iw 
the  deposit  of  new  stmta,  the  same  general  conditions  and 
princijiles  are  adhered  to  in  the  formation,  or  laying  down,  of 
the  new  laws,  a  new  code  being  generally  made  with  each 
successive  change  of  family  on  the  throne.  That  in  present 
use  came  into  force  when  the  Manchti  Tartars  assumed  the 
rule  over  China;  but,  to  again  use  the  same  illtistratiun  as 
above,  imbedded  in  this  new  code,  as  in  the  newer  geologicid 
strata,  are  to  be  found  remains  of  antiquity ;  and,  if 
investigation  is  substituted  for  a,  cursory  suney,  it  willt 
found,  as  in  tlie  material  forming  the  later  dcpositi 
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cartli's  surface,  that  the  mass  of  the  laws  arc  of  the  same 
stuff  aud  substance  as  the  more  ancient  ones,  codified  aiid 
altered  in  conformity  with  the  changed  conditions  of  time 
and  life,  some  of  the  older  forms  dying  out,  and  more  recent 
enactments,  necessitated  by  the  progress  of  events,  giving 
fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the  whole. 

The  first  regular  code  of  penal  laws  is  attributed  to 
Li-kwai.  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  described  as  'simple 
in  its  arrangement  and  construction,  having  been  confined 
to  ai-t  books  only,  twu  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
introductory,  the  third  relative  to  prisons,  the  fourth  to 
the  adminstration  of  the  police,  the  fifth  to  the  lesser  or 
miscellaneous  offences,  and  the  sixth  to  all  the  great 
and  capital  ofl'enees  against  public  justice.'  This  code  is 
supposed  to  have  come  into  operation  under  the  Tsin  dynasty 
(B.C.  21!)).  Though  codified  at  this  period,  the  principal 
characteristics  belong  to  a  remoter  antiquity.  Alterations 
and  enlargements  took  place  with  tJie  advent  of  each 
successive  dynasty,  both  in  tlie  plan  and  divisions  of  the 
code,  viz.: — under  the  Han,  Tsin,  T'ang,  Sung.  Yuen,  Ming, 
and  some  of  the  lesser  dynasties  and  the  latest,  under  the 
present  one,  the  Ts'ing, 

As  in  European  codes,  the  building  up  of  new  material 
on  an  old  structure,  and  in  conformity  with  an  antiquated 
plan,  instead  of  pulling  do^vn  and  rebuilding  on  a  new 
scheme  better  adapted  fur  the  requirements  of  an  altered 
and  progressive  state  of  society,  gives  rise  to  ambiguity, 
confusion,  complications,  intricacies,  and  inconveniences. 
The  artificial  .'ind  complex  construction  of  the  code  is  another 
cause  of  obscurity,  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  those 
principles,  some  of  which  arc  excellent,  contained  in  our 
English  system  of  laws,  the  result  of  many  years  of  a 
progressive  struggle  towards  the  attainment  of  justice,  and 
the  outcome  of  a  different  system  of  life  and  its  surroundings, 
will  be  found  in  a  body  of  laws  produced  under  such  diflcrent 
conditions.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Chinese  Penal  Code  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  requiremeuts  of  its  teeming 
population  of  law-abiding  subjects,  taking  into  consideration 
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tho  great  difFerenco  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  superstructure  is  founded. 

The  parental  authority  is  clearly  seen  as  one  of  the 
great  conditioning  causes  in  operation  from  remote  times  to 
the  present.  From  the  small  circle  of  the  family  of  a  few 
individuals  it  spreads  in  ever  widening  circles  to  the  clan. 
composed  of  the  aggregate  of  many  families,  and  reaches 
its  final  limits  in  the  Government  which  is  based  upon  the 
eume  principle,  that  of  parental  authority ;  and  to  this 
principle  is  doubtless  due,  in  union  with  some  others,  the 
conservative  and  preserving  force,  which  has.  amidst,  and 
in  spite  of.  many  heterogeneous  elements,  knit  tlie  Chinese 
people  together  as  one  through  bo  many  past  ages;  and 
which  still  preserves  its  unifying  power,  and  may  for 
countless  generations  to  come. 

The  prisoner,  whether  he  may  turn  out  to  be  innocent 
or  guilty,  is  not  treated  with  that  tenderness  incident  to  our 
nineteenth  century  civilisation  ;  eveiy  effort  is  not  made  ta 
prove  his  innocence,  if  possible,  and  points  are  not  strained 
1  his  favour,  which  would  bo  dropped  if  against  him.    The 
Chinese  law  would  appear  to  be  better  adapted  to  ensure 
the  punishment  of  a  greater  number  of  guilt}'  persons  than 
the  English  law;    but  it  is  probable  that  occasionally  an 
innocent  person  is  caught  in  its  meshes,  and,  unable  to  esca 
is  punished ;  but  English  law  is  not  free  from  this  defia 
when  such  a  sacred  thing  as  human  life  is  at  st^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  misfortune   o1^ 
taking  a  few  innocent  ones  in  Cliina,  the  well-being  of  ^ 
mass,  on  the   whole,  is  better  conserved  than  in  u  sys 
wliere  sentiment  is  apt  to  get  the  ui>per  hand. 

The  English  principles  of  a  man  being  considered 
innocent  till  proved  guilty,  and  of  no  man  incriminating 
himself,  are  unknown ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  prisoner  is 
required  to  confess  before  he  can  be  punished.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  utility  of  this  safeguard  is  somewhat,  if  not 
intirely,  nullified  by  the  introduction  of  torture  to  induce 
confession.  The  application  of  this  must  necessarily  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  the  character  of  the  official  within  whose 
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power  the  criminal  chances  to  be.  A  ciu'sory  examination 
«f  the  penal  code  might  lead  one  to  infer  that  corporal 
punishment,  and,  as  a  consequence,  torture  waa  universal;  but. 
before  arriving  at  such  a  hasty  conclusion,  sovoral  things 
which  have  a  tendency  to  modify  such  a  decision  have  to  be 
considered : — In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  should  be 
compared  with  other  Asiatic  nations,  whose  punishments  will 
often  be  found  to  be  of  a  most  ferocious  character.  Viewed 
under  such  circumstances,  the  use  of  torture  to  extract  the 
truth,  does  not  seem  so  awful  for  an  Eastern  people ;  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  a  few  centuries  since  torture 
was  in  use  in  our  enlightened  lands  in  the  West;  and,  finally, 
there  are  so  many  exceptions  and  grounds  of  mitigation, 
that  universality  of  corporal  punishments,  and  consequently 
of  torture,  will  be  found  to  be  much  affected  thereby. 

The  law  in  China  likewise  interfi'res  with  many  acts 
which  in  Europe  are  without  its  pale ;  on  this  point  it  has 
been  remarked  that : — 

'  In  a  country  in  which  the  laws  have  nol  in  any  considerable 
degree  the  active  concurrence  either  of  a  sense  o(  honour,  or  of  a 
sense  of  religion,  it  may  perhaps  be  absolutely  requisite  that  they 
should  take  so  wide  a  range.  Experience  may  have  dictated 
the  necessity  of  their  interfering  in  this  direct  manner  in  the 
enforcement  of  all  those  national  habits  and  usages,  whose  pre- 
servation, as  far  as  they  arc  of  a  moral  or  prudential  tendency,  must 
tmdoubtedly  be  of  essential  importance  both  to  the  security  of  the 
government  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.' 

Wo  quote  again  from  Staunton's  'Ponal  Code  of  China' 
(Introduction)— 

'  Another  object  which  seems  to  have  been  very  generally 
consulted  is  that  of  as  much  as  possible  combining,  in  the 
construction  and  adaptation  of  the  scale  of  crimes  and  punishments 
throughout  the  Code,  the  opposite  advantages  of  severity  in  denun- 
ciation and  lenity  in  execution.' 

The  laws  are  divided  into  the  tut,  or  fundamisntal  laws, 
and  lai,  supplementary  laws  :  the  former  are  permanent ;  the 
latter,  which  are  liable  to  revision  every  five  years,  are  the 
'  modifications,  extensions  and  restrictions  of  the  fundamental 
laws.'  Each  article  of  the  fundamental  laws  has  been  like- 
wise further  explained  or  paraphrased  by  the  Emperor  Yung 
Ching, '  and  the  whole  of  the  text  is  further  illustrated  by 
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■extracts  from  the  works  of  various  commentators.     71ie«M 

^Appear  to   have   been   expressly   written   for   the   use   aafl 

■>:^struction  of  magistrates,  and  accordingly  form  a  bodj  ofl 

t legal   reference   directly   sanctioned    for    that    purpose    I^fl 

r  government."  ■ 

The    laws   are  classified   as  follows : — '  General,  Civin 

Fiscal,  Ritual,  SHlitary  and  Criminal  Laws,  and  those  rolatjngfl 

to  Public  Works '  comprised  in  436  sections  of  the  originnlfl 

Maws,  and  a  more  numerous  quantity  of  the  supplemental  lana^V 

Wot  *  Novellaj.  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  code  a?  thlfl 

Rudiciary   law   and  subsequent  enactments  in   France,   andfl 

l.tho  new  laws  and  authoritative  interpretations  in  Prussia^ 

Bspectively  dii  to  the  Code  Napolfion  and  Code  Fredi;ric.*       fl 

Staunton  chavacteriscs  the  Penal  Code  as  reniarkabUl 

for  the  conciseness  and  simplicity  of  its  style  of  language,  dM 

*e  same  time  he  calls  attention  to  the  difBculty,  withoofl 

us  references  and  considerable  research,'  nf  ascertnimnJB 

ihe  punishment  which  a  criminal  'is  actually  liable  to  suflTerJfl 

Be  proceeds  to  say  'that  the  sections  of  the  Chinese  CodM 

nay  thus,  perhaps,  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  collectiotM 

Bof  consecutive  mathematical  problems  with  this  addltionifl 

circumstance  of  perplexity  that  a  just  and  entire  compi-ehei^fl 

■sion  of  each  section  individually  requires  a  general  knowledgtfl 

■of  those  that  follow,  no  less  than  of  those  which  precede  it.' 4 

'  By  fnr  the  mosi  remarkable  thing  in  this  code  is  its  grcfllfl 
reasonableness,  clearness,  and  consistency,  the  business-like  brcvit^| 
and  directness  of  the  various  provisions,  and  the  plainness  aiwH 
moderation  in  wl)ich  tlicy  are  expressed.  There  is  nolhing  he^| 
of  the  monstrous  ver/iuigf  of  most  other  Asiatic  producttons-^H 
none  of  the  superstitious  dcliration,  the  miserable  incoherence^  ™^k 
tremendous  nuii-irquilurs  and  eternal  repetitions  of  those  oracu1a|S 
pe rfomi an ces— nothing  even  of  the  Iwt^d  adulation,  accuinu]al<^| 
epithets,  and  fatiguing  self-praise  of  other  Eastern  despotisms — b<^| 
a  calm,  concise,  and  distinct  series  of  enactments,  savouring  thrDU{^(^| 
out  of  practical  judgment  and  European  good  sense,  and  if  not  alwaj^^ 
conformable  to  our  improved  notions  of  expediency,  in  genei^H 
approaching  to  them  more  nearly  than  the  codes  of  most  oth^H 
nations.  When  we  pass,  indeed,  from  the  ravings  of  the  Zendavetl^| 
or  the  Puranas  to  the  tone  of  sense  and  business  in  this  hjnnirj 
collection,  we  seem  to  be  passing  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
drivellings  of  dotage  to  the  exercise  of  an  improved  understanding : 
and  redundant  and  absurdly  minute  as  these  laws  are  in  mAvy 
particulars,  [The  legal  maxim  de  minimh  nvn  cunii  lex  is  notknowD 
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:  lo  be  necessary. 
Pckinn,  No  such 
formally  repealed, 
Again  require 


in  China  ;  much  minute  attention  is  paid  to  trifles]  ive  scarcely  know 
any  European  code  (hat  is  at  once  so  copious  and  so  consistent,  or 
that  is  so  nearly  free  from  Intricacy,  bigotry,  and  Gctlon.  In  every- 
thing relating  to  p>o1itical  freedom  or  individual  independence  it  is 
indeed  woefully  defective;  but  for  the  repression  of  disorder  and  the 
gentle  coercion  of  a  vast  population,  it  appears  to  be  equally  mild 
and  efficacious.  The  stale  of  society  for  which  it  was  formed 
appears  incidentally  to  be  a  low  and  wretched  one  ;  but  how  could 
its  framers  have  devised  a  wiser  means  of  maintaining  it  in  peace 
and  tranquillity.' 

'  The  people  have  a  high  regard  for  the  code,'  '  and  all  they  seem 
to  desire  is  its  just  and  impartial  execution,  independent  of  caprice 
and  uninfluenced  by  corruption.  =  o  o  e  ]t  may  be  observed, 
as  something  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  system,  that  there  are 
substantial  grounds  for  believing  that  neither  flagrant  nor  repeated 
acts  of  injustice  do,  in  point  of  fact,  often,  in  any  rank  or  station, 
ultimately  escape  with  impunity.' 

'Besides  these  laws  and  their  numerous  clauses,  every  high 
provincial  officer  has  the  right  to  issue  edicts  u)jon  such  public 
matters  as  require  regulation,  some  of  them  even  affecting  life  and 
death,  either  reviving  some  old  law  or  giving  it  an  application  to  the 
case  before  him,  wltli  such  modifications  as  scei 
He  must  report  these  acts  lo  the  proper  board  ai 
onJer,  which  for  the  lime  has  the  force  of  law,  is 
but  gradually  falls  into   oblivion,  until  c~ 

its  reiteration.  This  mode  of  publishing  statutes  gives  nsc  to  a  sort 
of  common  and  unwritten  law  In  villages,  to  which  a  council  of  elders 
sometimes  compels  individuals  to  submit;  long  usage  is  also  another 
ground  for  enforcing  them.' 

'Tlic  Chinese  customary  law  '>  °  o  undoubtedly  rests,  as 
did  the  Roman  Law  before  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
upon  tbe 'iiorei  i/injiTum,  "that  is,"  as  Lord  Mackenzie  says  of  the 
latter,  upon  "  customs  long  observed  and  sanctioned  by  the  consent 
of  the  people."  We  arc  inclined  to  think  it  improbable  that  the 
Chinese  have  added  to,  or  more  than  superficially  changed  any  of 
their  fundamental  social  principles  since  the  compilalion  of  the 
"  Ritual  of  Chau"  by  (,V,,;i,  Awu^.  and  that  of  the  "Record  of  Rites" 
by  Confucius,  both  of  winch  cullections  "  °  most  probably 
reduced  to  a  definite  code  the  social  principles  of  the  Chinese,  whilst 
blending  them  with  those  of  the  then  ruUng  dynasty,  and  to  this  day 
continue  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon  the  Chinese  mind. 
We  mean  by  fundamental  principles,  those  such  as  the  Patriarchal 
Principle  "  °  and  the  Fraternal  Principle  "■'  ",  which, 
especially  the  former,  apparently  the  progenitor  of  the  others,  pervade 
the  Law  and  Customs  of  the  Chinese  as  completely  as  the  Palrin 
Pateslaf  ever  did  the  Jurisprudence  of  Rome.  The  Chinese  Customary 
Law  furnishes  a  standing  "  caution  "  (in  the  language  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine)  "to  those  who  with  Bentham  and  Austin  resolve  every  law 
into  a  i-af«(«fl»rf  of  the  law-giver,  an  ohligniion  imposed  thereby  on  the 
citizen,  and  a  siinciton  threatened  in  the  event  of  disobedience.'" 
'The  principle  oikiaa,  which,  in  its  broadest  sense,  wc  think  we  may 
taliCto  include  friendship,  .tin,  and  loyalty,  chung,  as  well  as  filial. 
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Si'iio,  fraternal,  yii  and  */'«f ,  or  I'i,  and  conjugal  piety,  or  duly,  lAiur, 
IS  undoubtedly  Ihe  substratum  of  the  Chinese  social  and  legal  fabric' 
'  The  Chinese  Law,  both  Customary  and  Statute,  furnishes  an 
immense  amount  of  collateral  evidence  In  support  of  Maine's  theory, 
that  the  movement  of  the  progressive  societies  has  hitherto  been  a 
movement  from  Status  to  Contract,  or  from  families  as  units  lo 

•  individuals  as  units.  It  is  particularly  fruitful  in  illustration,  perhaps 
more  so  even  than  the  Hindoo  Customary  Laws,  o  o  c  o  -pfip 
numerous  illustrations  are  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  China  has 
not  yet  emerged  from  Status,  and,  as  regards  the  P-ilria  Paleu^i,  the 
Testamentary  Power,  the  position  of  women  and  slaves,  the  fiction 
of  adoption,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  written  law  of  cootrad, 
remains  in  the  position  of  the  Roman  Law, — not  of  the  inter  Kmpire, 
not  even  of  the  Antonine  era  ;  not  even,  again,  of  the  early  Empire, 
or  the  Republic  at  its  prime ;  but  of  the  Roman  Law  anterior  to  the 
publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables, — 2,200  years  ago.  In  fact,  with  the 
Chinese  law,  as  with  the  Chinese  language,  we  are  carried  back  to  a 
position  whence  we  can  survey,  so  to  speak,  a  living  past,  and 
converse  with  fossil  men.' 

»'The  law  secretaries    000    whether  Provincial  or  Medo^'] 
|»iitan '  are  '  the  true  and  almost  sole  depositories  in  China  both.  «j"^ 
the  life  of  the  law  and  the  life  of  official  language.     They  are  tl 
jurisconsults  of  the  officials,  as  the  Roman  lawyers  were  those  oftk 
people.    True,  most  Chinese  oFlicials  arc  thoroughly  cogniiani  of  d 
main  principles,  and  fairly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  thdra 
very  voluminous  codiflcd  law,  but  the  law  secretaries  are  they  wid 
search  out  and  apply  the  law  in  each  case,  and  who  draw  up  iP 
records  for  submission  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal  at  Peking, — Til 
Grand  Court  of  Revision  and  the  Board  of  Punishment,     *     •   1 
and  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  consisting  of  the  Emperor,  either  aloi 
or  aided  by  such  commissioners  as  he  shall  see  fit  to  appoint, — whi 
commissioners,  again,   are  assisted  by  their  secretaries.    A  higt 

I  paid  class,  possessing  immense  indirect  power,  and  usually  pljnj 
tiieir  vocation  with  the  least  possible  outward  show,  they  Jumisli  af| 
unliequenily  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  Empire.  Tsa  T^m 
fun^,  the  strategist  who  o  o  "  recovered  Kashgajia 
Empire,  may  be  cited  as  an  illustrious  e^cample;  and  a  ' 
memorial  presented  by  him  to  the  Throne,  praying  for  poslhumoij 
honours  to  be  conferred  on  four  of  his  secretaries,  evidences  the  v  ' ' 
which  is  attached  to  the  sen'ices  of  these  men,  and  the  i 
jiart  they  take  in  the  concerns  of  the  Empire." 
The  punishments  now  inflicted  for  an  infiiagemsil 
of  the  law  are ; — Flogging  with  the  b.imboo ;  Banistuneo 
within  a  limited  distance  for  a  limited  time  or  permanently;'" 
Death — of  which  there  are  two  modcB^by  strangling  and 
decapitation. 

I  Manacles  of  wood,  and  iron  fetters  arc  useil,  and  the 
canguc,  a  species  of  stuck  consisting  of  a  heavy  framework 
■of  wood  in  which  the  neck  and  hands  are  contincd.    Two 
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instruments  of  torture  are  legally  allowed;  one  for  compressing 
the  ankle-bones  and  one  for  the  fingers,  but  others  are  used 
as  well,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  that  is  sometimes 
supposed. 

It  is  not  every  crime  that  is  brought  up  before  the  courts, 
but  some,  such  as  trifling  thefts,  are  summarily  punished^ 
by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  thief  being 
whipped  through  the  streets  of  the  locality  where  his  larceny 
was  committed. 

In  cases  coming  before  the  officials,  the  prosecutor  must 
file  his  charge  at  'the  lowest  tribunal  of  justice  within  the 
district '  from  which,  if  not  summarily  dealt  with,  it  may 
proceed  on  to  higher  courts.  The  magistrate  or  judge  sends 
for  the  witnesses  himself;  for  they  are  not  subpoenaed  as 
with  us ;  and  there  are  no  lawyers  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
though  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  assist  the  parties, 
unknown  to  the  judge,  by  preparing  witnesses  and  drawing 
up  petitions,  &c. 

Booh*  rrrommrndrd, — 'Ta  Tsinj;  T.ru  Leo:  B^'inir  tho  Fundamental 
Laws  and  a  ««eIection  from  the  Supplementary  Statutes  <>f  the  Tenal  Cod** 
of  China'  translated  by  Sir  (I.  T.  Staunton,  Bart.  F.K.S.,  Williams's  •  Middle* 
Kin^rdom/  vol.  I.  p.  884  et  He<i.,  Giles's  *  Historic  China  and  other  Sketches,' 
p.  126  «*t  seci.,  and  ParktT's '('omparative  Chinese  Family' Law,'  to  all  of 
which  we  are  indebted  in  the  above  article. 

LEPROSY. — One  of  the  most  loathsome  diseases  to  be 
met  with  in  China  is  leprosy ;  and  one  that  the  civilised  world 
has  had  prominently  brought  before  its  notice  of  recent 
years.  ^  As  to  the  cause  of  its  prevalence,  the  poverty  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  poor  food,  overcrowding,  general 
dirtiness,  absence  of  segregation  [in  some  districts]  and  the 
hot,  moist  climate,  provide  a  chain  of  conditions  very  suitable 
for  the  propagation  of  leprosy.'  China  is  not  a  land  where 
statistics  are  available ;  the  Chinese  mind  needs  a  considerable 
tonic  of  western  science  and  ideas  before  it  will  be  braced  up 
to  that  definite  and  precise  form  of  statement  which  will 
prepare  the  way  for  this  useful  branch  of  knowledge.  At 
present  the  Chinese  delights  in  a  vague  statement  of  even 
facts  well  known  to  himself.  He  calls  certain  of  his  relations 
brothers,  which  term  includes  real  brothers,  cousins  of  more 
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I  than  one  clegree,  .iiid  clansmen.     He  IgUb  you  a  tiling  tw 
I  Alace  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  when  he  might  as  well  say  2.lfi 
lip.m, ;  he  says  there  were  between  ten  and  twenty  presenT 
■"when  he  might  as  well  say  fifteen  or  sixteen.     Statistics  fi 
|«uch  an  individual,  it  caii  be  readily  uudorstood,  are  well-nig^ 
inpossiblo,  else  China  would  present  a   splendid   field  foil 
I  array  of  facts  on  leprosy  :  for  not  only  is  it  existent  a 
liOvcr  Chiuit,  but  it  prevails  extensively  in  the  South,  especinlln 
Kn  the  Canton  province,  where  cases  are  verj- numerous  i 

■  the  silk  districts.  The  Governnieut  has  I^per  Asylums  i 
[Afferent  centres  of  population  in  the  South  for  t!ie  purpc 
of  segregation,  doles  from  the  Emperor's  bounty  being 
granted  to  tlie  lepers.  These  asylums  are  badly  managed, 
OS   unfortunately   most   native   charitable    institutions    arc. 

I  The  village  for  lepers  at  Canton  is  situated  about  two  or 
^three  miles  north  of  the  City ;  there  is  accommodation  there 
■  400  or  500,  but  it  is  not  sufficient ;  they  are  allowed 
boats  un  the  river  as  well,  and  outside  the  east  gate  of 

■  the  City, 
The  lepers  in  tlie  leper  village  occupy  themselves  i& 

leaking  rope  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  brooms,  &c.,  whici 
FUiough  the  inhabitants  of  tho  city  are  in  mortal  dread  o 

■  the  afflicted  inmates,  yet  find  a  ready  sale;  females,  wlU 
t'ltavc  lost  the  outward  symptoms  of  the  disease,  sell  them  u 
Kthc  market,     T^epers  also  \vaylay  funerals  and  demand  alniu 

which  are  given,  for  fear  that  leper  gliosts  may  torment  t 
leparted.     The  sums  demanded  are  on  a  varying  scale  antf' 
fixed  by  the  lepers  according  to  their  idea  of  tlic  rank  and 

pwealth  of  the  deceased.    Such  exorbitant  sums  are  asked  that 
they  are  sometimes  refused,  and  then  the  lepers  leap  into  H 
grave  and  prevent  tlie  interment.     They  accept  promises  (I 
payment,  but,  if  not  fulfilled,  exhume  tho  corpse  and  reta' 
possession  of  it  until  their  demands  are  met.    Tliese  demam 

I    of  the  lepers  always  form  an  item  in  the  funeral  expenses. 

I  In   the  leper  boats  a  single   leper   often   resides  wly 

paddles  about  seekiug  charity;   in  such  eases  the  boats  a 
tiny  little  canoes  with  a  mat-cuvering  over  the  centre.     The]!;! 
sometimes  strip  the  dead  bodies  that  float  down  the  rivei 
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aud,  if  they  find  one  respectably  dressed,  occasion tiUy  advertise 
it  for  the  reward  that  they  hope  to  obtain.  In  the  silk 
districts  there  would  appear  to  be  no  asylums  on  land,  but 
the  lepers  are  restricted  to  the  boats,  fioni  which  they  solicit 
x^ash  by  means  of  a  long  bamboo  pole  with  a  bag  at  the  end. 
In  some  of  the  districts  they  occupy  certain  shrines  on  the 
xiver  bank,  and  beg  alms  with  rod  and  bag. 

The  Chinese  at  Canton  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
lepers ;  and  if  the  family  of  a  rich  man  who  has  taken  the 
disease  tries  to  hide  it,  the  neighbours,  as  a  general  rule,  soon 
€ompel  his  segregation.  Tliey  arc  unable  to  cure  it ;  and 
ascribe  it  to  different  causes :  one  reason  given  is  the  rain- 
water dropping  from  a  certain  kind  of  tree  on  anyone; 
another  is,  that  the  droppings  from  spiders  cause  it.  They 
suppose  it  to  work  itself  out  in  three  or  four  generations,  and 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  well  established  fact  that  in  some  of 
the  large  leper  villages  the  proportion  of  lepers  is  but  small, 
the  disease  having  died  out  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  so. 
Lepers  in  Canton  marry  amongst  themselves,  but  not  with 
others.  When  the  disease  is  well  developed,  the  sight  is 
sickening;  the  parts  affected,  such  as  the  face,  ears,  hands, 
and  feet  are  enlarged,  and  red,  smooth,  and  glossy.  At 
certain  stages  of  the  disease,  spontaneous  amputation  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  takes  place,  for  they  rot  and  drop  off.  An 
improvement  in  diet,  and  tonics,  better  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  as  to  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  this  dreadful  scourge.  In  two  and  a 
half  years  125  lepers  presented  themselves  at  the  Alice 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Hongkong. 

'Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Shantung 
leprosy  is  seldom  seen,  and  where  it  does  exist  it  is  mainly  ana:sthctic 
leprosy.  But  in  the  prefectures  of  Yi-chou  Fu  and  Yen-chou  Fu 
leprosy  is  quite  common.  The  majority  of  cases  met  with  in 
missionary  hospitals  through  the  province  come  from  these  two 
prefectures,  the  one  including  the  home  of  Confucius  and  the  other, 
Yi-chow,  lying  to  the  south  of  it.  The  cases  exhibit  all  the 
characteristics  of  true  leprosy,  and  often  in  an  extreme  stage.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  villages  in  Yi-chou  prefecture  to  have  several  lepers. 
Dr.  Hunter,  of  Chining-chou,  who  has  kindly  furnished  facts,  regards 
the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  one  section  of  a  province, 
most  parts  of  which  arc  free  from  it,  to  be  mainly  climacteric' 
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In  Soochoiv  the  lepers  live  in  their  own  homes  si 
I  mingle  with  other  people  without  any  reatviction.     In 
[  Korth  of  China  there  are  no  leper  villages  and,  it  w 
[appear,  no  attempts  at  segregation  whatever. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  seen  at  the  Soochow  Hospil 

a  calculation  has  been  made  that  there  are  probably  loOiOOO" 

lepers  in  China;  but  this  must  be  very  much  a  guess.     ('In 

India  there  are  said  to   be  500,000/)     It   is   questionabli; 

whether  a  plaee  such  as  Soochow,  where  '  leas  than  one  in  two 

f  thousand  of  the  sick  are  afflicted  with  this  disease,'  afrord<i 

r  a  reliable  basis  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  pre^alcnue  of  the 

►  disease  throughout  China.     As  an  example  of  districts  whi 

'  ;prosy  is  more  common,  it  may  be  nientionod  that  duringl 

I  week  at  Chao  Choiv  fu  fiom  two  to  three  or  four  a  day. 

diseased,  appeared  amongst  about  4-0  or  more  patients,  and  thi 

3  not  an  exceptional  week,     In  the  tract  of  country  round 

Swatow  with  a  population  not  much  less  than  that  of  Scotland, 

t  it  is  estimated  that  there  arc  25,000   lepers:   and,  to 

k  accustomed  to  the  horror  the  Cantonese  have  of  the  disei 

I  it  ivas  extraordinary  to  see  the  utter  carelessness  the  natii 

evinced  in  their  contact  (ritli  the  subjects  of  this  loathsi 
I  tnalady.     Just  outside  the  city  of  Chao  Chow  fu  the  auti 
saw  a  leper  lad  sitting  at  the  road  side  and  eating  out 
bowl  wliich  had  evidently  been  obtained  from  a  hawkci 
'  Btall,  such  a  thing  being  utterly  out  of  the  question  in  Canton. 
I  In   a   shop   in   one   of  the   principal   streets   of  the    sarnt: 
important  city,  a  leper  was  prjinted  out  to  the  writer, 
was  busy  at  work  in  a  tailor's  stiop.     The  utter  iionchul 
with  which  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  regard 
lepers,  and  the  utter  absenec  of  all  precautions  in  thi  " 
I  'Course  with  them  is  most  extraordinary.     There  arc  leper 
villages,  so  we  were  informed,  in  some  of  which  the  disease 
has  died  or  is  dying  out ;  but  some  poor  miserable  huts 
temples  are  also  tenanted  by  lepers  on  the  road  side. 

Leprosy  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  increase  in  CUi 

though  in  some  parts  every  opportunity  is   given   for 

I  spread.     Doubtless  were  every  precaution  taken  against 

possibility   of  contagion  from   it,  and   a   rigid    system 
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s^H'egatloii  enforced  throughout  the  empire,  it  might  be 
stamped  out,  as  it  is  said  it  was  in  England  some  centuries 
since. 

From  historical  references  to  it,  it  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  China  some  two  or  tliree  liundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Confucius ;  the  sage  himself  had  a  disciple  who  died  of 
this  dreadful  disonsc.  It  is  very  curious  to  find  some  districts 
of  country  quite  free  from  this  horiible  infliction  while  other 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  are  affected  with  it.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  the  European  residents  in  China  to  find  that  its 
power  of  contagion  is  comparatively  speaking  so  slight.  It  is, 
however,  contagious  and  perhaps  communicable  in  some  way 
or  other  as  well,  so  that  it  behooves  those  that  are  brought  into 
contact  with  cases  of  it  to  take  every  precaution  instead  of 
being  so  foolhardy  as  to  ignore  its  com  in  unic  ability.  The 
author  knows  of  one  notable  case  where  the  disease  was  taken 
by  an  American  missionary  who  died,  after  some  years,  in  all 
the  horrors  incident  to  it :  the  cause  evidently,  in  this  case, 
being  a  Chinese  who  had  the  disease  having  his  quarters  in 
the  same  dwelling  as  the  missionary.  After  his  removal 
from  the  house  a  Chinese  woman,  who  occupied  the  same 
room  that  the  leper  had  previously  had,  also  took  it.  It  is 
said  that  some  European  women  in  Australia  have  taken 
it  from  their  leprous  Chinese  husbands. 

Jii'aiii  rri'omiiinutrd.—'  LepToty.'  by  (1.  Thin,  M.D..  pp.  .".3-61,  Kpnatis 
abnuC  leprna;  in  Chiiui.  The  ItRportH  nf  dilferont  Hei^ioal  Mi»siiiiuirf 
Hoipitnli  in  Soutb-eastern  China  have  occnsiniintl)'  contAined  notes  on 
leprosf  ami  ar^ounta  (<r  tri'iiliin'rilH  uith  uiuro  ■•!■  [•■if  lient^fitifil  reBuUe. 
'Leprosy  in  Ilnn^rlir.n;;,'   hr    '     ""'ir/'ir,   m  (      n  7:  .   r  n.r.^,  hIso  coufiiitiB 

note*  ofrasPB  and  in-uini.-'i'  ■  '  '  !■     ' '    ■■   ^' ■'    ' '  ■■  i>ittil  in  Hongkouj? 

BttHchedCu  a    iiinrjn.-rui.li      ■  ■■.'.■.  ■  \  liiii,'  Vdl.  2,  [..  51. 

Vo?.  V,  p,  19.  tinil  \  1. 1,  V  !  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ;■  !■  ;~  im  tiiia  ilietmn 
have  «pp'«iwil  in  ''Ih.^i  lfi,.i  ^l-ii.  ■'  ^l  --i..ii  m  .i..ii.!i,(l ;' aeBe»iiet'iolly, 
Vol.  ir,  p,  aw.  ■  Tlip  Hiin,  .*.-.  ili«ii-  rr..t,.nt  iiini  Fmnv :  Mcdicnl,  I'oIiUtal, 
and  Social,'  by  It.  Coilmaii,  Jr.,  x.D.,  Chap.  IX,  Leprosy. 

LTGHTHOUSES.^The  lighthouse  system  in  Chinese 
waters  is  under  a  department  -if  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs,  and  is  only  one  of  the  many  advantages  which  have 
resulted  from  a  foreign  stafl'  being  in  the  employ  of  the 
Chinese  Government.     "The  lighthouses  on  the  China  coast 
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have  a  luminous  intensity  equal  to  that  of  tho  best  Don- 
electric  lighthouses  in  tlie  world.  The  lighting  and 
mainten.-uicc  arc  attended  to  with  the  greatest  punctuality, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  complaint  aa  to  the  regularity  of 
working  and  amount  of  safety  afforded.'  Somo  of  the  most 
important  positions  have  been  selected  for  tlieir  display; 
and  from  New-chwang,  in  the  North,  to  Canton  in  the  South, 
as  well  as  along  the  Yang-tsz  River,  there  arc  no  less  than 
ninety-nine  lights  on  shore  and  afloat.  They  are  mostly  on  ■ 
land,  though  a  few  are  lightships ;  and  tliey  aro  either  fixed, 
fixed  and  flashing,  revolving,  or  occulting ;  the  illuminating 
apparatus  is  either  catoptric  or  diojitric.  Besides  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  buoys  and  beacons.  The  lights,  &c.,  are 
being  constantly  added  to,  and  the  department  increiised. 
The  staff  required  for  their  maintenance  is  composed  of  both 
foreigners  and  natives  :  tho  former  numbering  sixty,  and  the 
latter  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Besides  these  there  are  three  lighthouses  in  the  British 
■Colony  of  Hongkong,  and  one  in  the  Portuguese  Colony  of 
Macao. 

Bm<k  rrci>mmraded.—1\ir^  HliDual  publicaLion  of  M.e  \.VL  Ciiatoms  IIL 
MiBcellaneoiu!  Kurira,  So.  «.,  enlitlwl:  'List  uf  tlii:  Cliiui-ati  LiglithousBi, 
Lil^lit-Vensuiti,  Buuye,  and  Bvhcuiib. 

i/r£:^-ir6'fl£:.— 'Untold  treasures  lie  hidden  in  the 
rich  lodes  of  Chinese  literature,'  This  may  be  considered  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  question  if  there  is  anything 
worth  seeking  for  in  what  has  been  termed,  by  another 
equally  learned  sinologue,  the  barren  wilderness  of  Chines* 
literature. 

Numbers  of  books  of  great  antiquity  have  lefb  nO 
remembrance  behind  them  but  that  of  their  names,  or,  at  the 
best,  but  little  else.  Some  fragments  are  reputed  to  have 
survived  from  before  tho  time  of  Confucius  (B.C.  550).  The 
sage  said  of  himself  that  lie  was  a  transmitter,  not  an 
originator,  and,  as  such,  he  utilised  material,  that  was  in 
existence  to  a  great  extent  previously,  in  the  production  of 
the  works  which  are  attributed  to  his  hand.  From  the  time 
of   Confucius   onward,   for   some   centuries,   the   numeroua 
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writings  prochiced  by  tlio  different  philosophers  give  evidence 
of  mental  vigour,  iis  well  as  mental  activity.  The  power  of 
the  literary  class,  bar-ked  up  by  their  arsenals  of  learning,  and 
their  muniments  of  classical  lore,  ivere  forces  that  threatened 
to  thwart,  by  their  conservative  and  other  tendencies,  the 
iron  will  of  the  monarch,  who  Tendered  himself  infamous 
in  Chinese  history  by  his  despotic  and  cruel  attempt  to 
sweep  the  obstructive  literati  and  their  books  out  of 
his  path  of  progress.  Works  on  medicines,  divination,  and 
husbandry,  were  the  only  ones  that  were  exempt  from  the 
storm  of  destruction  that  swept  over  the  land  with  the 
exception  of  those,  not  a  few  in  number,  that  surreptitiously 
weathered  the  tempest  buried  in  mountain  holes  and  hidden 
behind  walls,  or  stored  up  in  the  memory  of  some  who 
prized  them  better  than  life  itself.  After  the  night  of 
desolation  rose  the  brighter  dawn  of  the  Han  dynasty,  when 
every  effort  was  made  to  recover  the  lost  treasures,  and 
with  such  success  that  considerably  over  ten  thousand 
volumes,  or  sections  of  books,  the  work  of  some  hundreds 
of  authors,  were  gathered  together.  But  unfortunately  this 
library,  collected  with  such  cure,  waa  destroyed  by  fire  at 
the  close  of  the  dynasty,  and  other  destructions  of  valuable 
imperial  collections  have  taken  place  more  than  once  since. 
It  has,  however,  been  the  pride  of  succeeding  dynasties  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Ilan,  and  every  encour:^cment 
has  been  given  to  literature. 

The  T'ang  dynasty  especially  deserves  notice  for  its 
patronage  of  letters.  The  classification  now  extant  was 
then  adopted,  \\/..: — the  four  divisions  of  Classics,  History, 
Philosophy,  and  Belles  Lettres ;  but  these  are  so  numerously 
subdivided,  that  a  mere  list  of  them  would  occupy  a  page 
and  ft  half.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  except  in  a  work 
especially  devoted  to  that  purpose,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  even  a  rtiiume  of  the  vast  field  thus  covered,  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  indication  of  a  few  of  the  move 
salient  points. 

The  Classical  writings  occupy  the  foremost  position  not 
only  as  regards  antiquity,  but  they  arc  also  regarded  as  the 
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^^^V  foundation  of  all  learning  by  the  Chinese ;  and  they  Tittve 
^^^1  been  tho  cause  of  tho  production  of  not  a  small  proportion 
^m  of  Chinese  books. 

The  'Pour  Books'  and  the  'Five  Classics'  are  the  chief 
amongst  the  claaaical  works  of  the  Chinese.  The  'Four 
Books'  consist  of  'The  Confucian  Analects,'  -Tbe  Great 
Learning,'  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.'  and  'The  Works 
of  Moncius';  The  'Five  Classics'  consist  of  'The  Book  of 
Changes,'  'The  Book  of  History,'  'The  Book  of  Odes.'  'The 
Book  of  Rites,'  and  "The  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals.'  The 
last  is  the  only  one  of  which  Confucius  is  actually  the 
author,  though  ho  compiled  'The  Book  of  History'  and  'The 
Odes.'  'The  Book  of  Changes'  is  regarded  with  almost 
universal  reverence,  both  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  and 
also  for  the  unfathomable  wisdom  which  is  supposed  to  be 
concealed  under  its  mysterious  symbols. 

'The  Four  Books,'  which  rank  next  after  'The  Fiv» 
Classics,'  are.  for  tho  most  part,  tho  words,  conversations,  and 
opinions  of  Confucius  and  Moncius,  as  recorded  by  theit 
disciples.  Around  these,  and  a  few  other  works,  has 
gathered  an  immense  collection  of  commentaries  and  works 
elucidative  of  the  Classics;  among  these  the  Chini^se  class 
dictionaries,  over  the  production  of  which  much  labour  has 
been  spent  by  eminent  Chinese  scholars  in  order  to  conserve 
the  purity  of  tho  language. 

Historical  works,  or  dynastic  histories,  are  sub-divided 
into  a  number  of  divisions.  These  have  been  compiled 
dj-nasty  after  dynasty  on  a  general  plan,  dealing  first  with 
the  Imperial  Records,  then  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  followed 
by  a  Biographical  Section.  The  latest  compilation  of  them 
is  called  'The  Twenty-four  Histories,'  comprised  in  3,264 
books  by  over  twenty  different  authors,  commencing  with 
Sz-mS  Tsin,  the  Herodotus  of  China. 

Historical  Annals, — This  class  of  histories  contains 
a  concise  narrative  of  events  on  the  plan  of  'The  Spring  and 
Autumn  Annals.'  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  th« 
Tsz  Chi  Tung  Km,  of  the  famous  historian  Sz-md  Kwang,  in  294> 
books,  which  occupied  the  author  nineteen  years  iu  writing. 
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Another  division  of  historical  works  is  that  of  'The 
Complete  Records'  in  which  a  general  view  of  a  particular 
subject  is  taken,  '  The  Historical  Classic '  being  taken  as 
the  example. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  divisions  of 
Historical  Works,  such  as  'Separate  Histories,'  'Miscellaneous 
Histories,'  'Official  Documents,'  and  'Biographies,'  which 
last  are  very  numerous  and  some  ancient,  one  being  more 
than  two  thousand  years  old.  Added  to  these,  are  "Historical 
Excerpta,'  ' Cuu temporary  Records'  which  deal  with  other 
co-exifitent  states,  and  'Chronography,'  this  lust  heading 
comprising  a  small  category.  'The  Complete  Antique 
Researches  of  Mit  Twau-lin,'  A.D.  1275,  is  -  a  most  extensive 
and  profound  work.' 

Another  di%i8ion  is  that  of  Geographical  and  Topograph- 
ical Works.  Among  these  is  the  famous  '  Hill  and  River 
Classic,'  containing  wonderful  accounts  of  countries  inhabited 
by  pigmies  and  giants;  of  men  with  a  hole  through  the 
middle  of  their  bodies,  who,  when  going  out  for  an  airing, 
have  a  pole  thrust  through  it  and  are  thus  hoisted  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men  and  carried  along ;  of  one-sided  people 
who  have  only  one  arm  and  one  leg.  and  who,  when  going 
out  for  a  walk,  have  to  go  in  couples ;  of  numerous 
wonderful  and  strange  objects  in  the  animal  creation  as 
well  as  fish  and  snakes  with  many  heads,  and  fish  with 
many  bodies  to  one  head.  It  is  very  amusing  to  look  through 
an  illustrated  edition  of  this  book,  and  though  it  contains 
many  strange  vagaries,  it  ii'as  probably  originally  a  liotiijldc 
attempt  at  an  account  of  what  was  actually  considered  to 
exist ;  it  is  a  work  of  great  antiquity.  Every  small  division 
of  the  empire  has  its  topographical  ivork  dealing  with  its 
own  history,  antiquities,  towns,  curiosities,  and  anything  of 
interest  connected  with  it;  one,  on  Kwang-tung,  being  a 
historical  and  statistical  account  of  that  province,  is  in  182 
volumes.  The  lato  Dr.  Wylic  well  said  of  this  department 
of  Chinese  literature :  '  The  series  of  topographical  writings 
in  China  are  probably  unrivalled,  in  any  nation,  for  extent 
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and  systematic  comprehensiveness.*     Works  on   the 
courses  also  find  a  place  in  this  section.  

There  are  categories  under  which  come  bibliographical 
and  other  works.  '  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Bibliography 
possessed  by  this  or  perhaps  any  other  nation  *  *  •  is 
a  descriptive  catalogue  (in  4'00  books)  of  the  Imperial  Library 
of  the  present  dynasty.'  The  Index  Expurgatorius  is  also 
contained  in  this  division,  and  several  rcns  of  thousands  of 
volumes  are  prohibited  in  whole  or  in  pav^.  The  Historical 
division  ends  with  the  section  of '  Historical  Critiques.' 

The  third  great  division,  that  of  philosophers,  incliidei, 
not  only  that  class,  but  writers  on  Religion,  the  Arts  and 
the  Sciences,  &c.  Original  thinkers  are  fownd  amongst  the 
Chinese  authors  who  have  nut  subscribed  to  the  Confucian 
teaching,  and  some  of  our  modern  Western  ideas  have 
already  seen  the  light  of  day  in  the  Far  East  long  before 
they  were  ever  dreamt  of  by  our  Western  moral  philosophers, 

The  immense  mass  of  matter  to  be  found  under  this 
grand  heading  may  be  judged  from  its  sub-divisions.  y\z.: — 


I.  Literati. 

8.  Arts. 

2.  Writers  on  Military  Affairs. 

9.  Repertorit^s. 

3-  Writers  on  Legislation. 

10.  Miscellaneous  Writers. 

4.  Writers  on  Agriculiure, 

II.  Cyclopaedias. 

S.  Medical  Writers. 

12.  Essayists. 

6.  Astronomy  and  Mathematics. 

13.  Taouism. 

7.  Uivination. 

14.  Iluddbism. 

'nas^^^ 
(IS  for 
them 
ilicS|^H 

cvera^^ 


^^V  Under  this  heading  come  '  The  Sacred  Edicts  * 

maxims  written  by  the  second  Emperor  of  the  present  dynaa 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people.     Taking  these  maxims  for 
texts,  a  series  of  homiletic  sermons  were  composed  on  them 

Iby  his  successor,  and  they  are  road  nioud  lo  the  public  Q 
the  Ist  aud  15th  of  every  month  throughout  the  empire. 
Medical  works  claim  attention  from  the  numerd 
writers  on  this  branch.  The  oldest  >vork  was  written  scveraT 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  has  been  supposed 
from  their  minute  account  of  the  human  body  that  the 
Chinese,  at  one  time,  practised  dissection.  If  so.  hoircTcr, 
the  remembrance  of  it  has  long  been  forgotten,  and  their 
medical   works   are   characterised   b}'    gromidless    theories, 
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which,  considering  the  low  state  of  science,  until  recent 
years,  even  in  the  West,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

Astronomy  and  MATiiEMATtcs. — ^The  Chinese  in 
ancient  times  represented  the  starry  firmament  by  three 
different  methods.  First,  as  a  concave  ephere ;  secondly, 
a  globe  is  taken  to  represent  the  universe,  and  stars  are 
placed  on  the  outer  surface ;  the  third  method  is  not  known 
at  present,  but  it  is  supposed  to  bear  a  close  analogy'  to 
that  of  the  West.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  assisted  the 
Chinese  materially  in  lighting  their  calendar,  and  in  other 
matters  connected  with  astronomy,  contributing  their  quota 
also  to  the  books  on  astronomy  and  other  mathematical 
matters.  One  of  the  native  books  on  Mathematics  has  quite 
an  interesting  history.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  use 
in  the  Chau  dynasty,  was  destroyed  in  the  general  burning 
of  books  by  Tsin  Chi  Hwaug-ti.  after  which  imperfect 
fragments  of  it  were  gathered  together  during  the  Hun 
dynasty,  when  additions  were  made  to  them;  a  commentary 
was  written  on  it,  and  an  exposition;  it  was  well  known  in 
the  "Pang  dynasty,  preserved  as  a  rarity  in  the  Sung,  and 
entirely  lost  in  the  lling ;  but  fortunately  it  was  possible  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  that  wore  found  in  one  of  those 
gigantic  cyclopaNlias,  which  the  Chinese  have  been  so  food 
of  forming,  containing  copious  quotations  from  thousands  of 
books  and  taking  years  of  toil  to  compile.  The  copy  now 
in  esistenec  has  thus  been  gathered  piecemeal  together  iu 
this  way,  and  has  been  found  to  agree  with  quotations  and 
with  the  description  given  of  the  book,  'It  is  divided 
into  nine  sections,  viz, : — Plane  Mensuration,  Proportion, 
Fellowship,  Evolution,  Mensuration  of  Solids,  Alligation, 
Surplus  and  Deficit,  Equations,  and  Trigonometrj-.'  It 
contains  216  problems.  The  illustrations  have  unfortunately 
been  lost. 

Under  the  heading  of  Divination  are  not  a  few 
works ;  books  on  dreams  coming  under  the  same  section, 
the  counterparts  of 'The  Napoleon  Dream-Book'  and  'The 
Egyptian  Dream-Book  '  in  English. 
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As  to  Books  on  Arts,  Wj  lie  remarkB :  '  Howerer  tlie 
Ghiuese  may  differ  from  Western  nations  in  matters  of  mere 
convention,  the  fact  that  they  have  methodical  treatises,  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years  standing,  on  Painting,  Writing, 
ilusic,  Engraving,  Archery,  Drawing,  and  kindred  subjects, 
ought  surely  to  secure  a  candid  examination  of  the  state  of 
such  matters  among  them,  before  subjecting  them  to  an 
indiscriminate  condemnation.' 

Under  Repertories  of  Science  are  Cyclopiedias.  The 
most  remarkable  under  this  heading  is  that  prepared  by 
direction  of  the  second  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty  ;  two 
thousand  two  hundred  scholars  were  employed  on  the  work, 
which  was  to  include  the  'substaace  of  all  the  classical, 
historical,  philosophical  and  literary  works  hitherto  pub- 
lished, embracing  astronomy,  geography,  the  occult  sciences, 
medicine,  Buddhism,  Taouism,  and  the  arts.'  It  was  publi».hed 
in  22,877  books,  and  the  table  of  contents  tilled  GO  books. 

Wholesale  selections  were  made  of  some  books ;  in  this 
way  '385  ancient  and  rare  works  have  been  prcser\ed, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.' 

Essayists. — Works  of  fiction  are  despised,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  Chinese  literati,  but  they  form  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  portion  of  the  vast  body  of  literature  which  has, 
for  more  than  twenty  centuries  past,  been,  in  ever-increasing 
volume,  seeing  the  light  of  day.  The  most  popular  is  the 
historical  romance,  '  The  San  Kwok  Chi,'  dealing  with  thp 
period  from  AD.  1G8  to  265.  The  plot  'is  wrought  out  with 
a  most  elaborate  complication  of  details,'  it  abounds  with 
the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  and  ts  laid  amidst  the 
stirring  scenes  after  the  fall  of  the  Han  dynasty.  '  The  Dream 
of  the  Red  Chamber'  is  another  popular  novel  dealing  with 
domestic  life,  but  not  moral  in  its  tone.  Another  holding 
the  highest  estimation,  in  the  opinion  of  all  classes,  from 
the  purity  of  its  style,  is  'The  Pastimes  of  the  Study,'  full 
of  tales  of  wonder  and  mystery.  This  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Giles,  under  the  title  '  Strange  Tales 
from  a  Chinese  Studio,'  in  two  volumes.  Chinese  novels 
contain   much   that   would  be    considered    tedious    by    an 
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English  reader.  Minute  details  arc  entered  into  about  the 
characters  and  the  localities ;  trifling  particulars  and  lengthy 
conversations  are  given ;  long  digressions,  prolix  descriptions, 
and  sermonising  are  all  indulged  in;  but  the  'authors 
render  their  characters  interesting  and  natural/  The 
characters  are  well  sustained  at  times ;  there  is,  of  course 
a  plot,  and  much  of  what  goes  to  make  up  the  main 
portion  of  a  tale  in  Western  lands  is  also  introduced, 
such  as  the  troubles  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  complicated  by 
the  evil  machinations  of  the  villain,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
plot  and  counterplot,  and  at  last  the  grand  finale  arrives  in 
a  happy  marriage.  All  showing  that  human  nature  is  alike 
the  mde  world  over,  the  surroundings,  of  course,  having  an 
Eastern  cast  in  the  one  case.  There  is,  however,  a  large 
class  of  this  literature  which  cannot  be  commended. 

BoDDiiiST  Literature. — Buddhist  books  include  many 
translations  of  Buddhistic  works  from  the  Sanscrit,  as  well 
as  original  compositions. 

Taouist  Literature. — The  Tao  Teh  King  is  the  only 
work  known  to  be  produced  by  JjO-tsz.  Tlio  aspect  of 
Taouism  has  changed  since  its  early  days;  its  votaries,  who 
believed  in  alchemy,  and  the  subduing  of  animal  propensities, 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  set  of  even  worse  charlatans  (see 
Article  on  Taouism).  Books  dealing  with  the  gods  and 
genii  are  found  under  this  heading.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  Taouist  works  is  •  The  Book  of  Recompenses 
and  Rewards '  (of  a  future  state),  which  has  gone  through 
innumerable  editions,  and  is  sometimes  issued  embellished 
with  anecdotes  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts.  It  is  tliought 
a  great  act  of  merit  to  distribute  it. 

Belles  Lettres,  in  which  arc  included  Polite  Literature, 
Poetry,  and  Analytical  Works. — There  are  numbers  of 
divisions.  The  class  of  'Individual  Collections'  deserves 
attention,  as  it  is  *one  of  the  most  prolific  branches  of  Chinese 
literature,'  but  short-lived.  In  this  class  mav  be  noted  the 
collections  of  the  two  celebrated  poets  of  the  T'ang  and  Sung 
dynasties,  Li  Tai-peh  and  Su  Tung-po,  comprised  in  30  and 
115  books,  and  that  of  the  celebrated  historian  and  statesman 
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■  Bz-ina-Kwang,  in  80  books.      Most  of  the  emperors  of  tlic 
ppresent  dynasty  have  contributed  their  share  to  this  branch 
of  Chinese  literature. 

Under  the  heading  of '  General  Collections  '  are  classed 
selections  of  choice  specimens  of  acknowledged  merit  from 
the  pens  of  varioua  authnia.  One  of 'the  greatest  entcrprisM 
in  the  history  of  book-m. iking '  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection,  made  in  the  time  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  .-ind 
tained  in  1,000  volumes,  being  an  'extensive  collection  «f 
■U  specimens  of  polite  literature  subsequent  to  the  Ijeung 
idynasty.  •  *  •  Nino-tenths  of  the  whole  were  made 
op  of  the  writing  of  the  I'^ang  scholars.' 

Rhymes  and  Soxos  (see  Article  on  Poetry). 

Drama. — The  Draniii  is  not  included  in  native  bunk 
loatalogucs,  though  considerable  works  are  found  of  that 
nature.  It  was  developed  at  a  comparatively  late  dale— the 
latter  end  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  saw  its  origin.  It  continued 
to  improve  until  the  time  of  the  Yuan  dynasty,  when  t 
best  collection  of  plajs  was  published  as  ''Ilie  Hundre 
Plays  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty'  (see  Article  on  Theatre). 

Professor  Douglas  thus  writes  of  their  literature  i 
whole : — 

'In  the  countless  vnliiincs  which  hnve  appeared  and  1 
appearing  from  the  many  publishing  centres,  we  see  mirrored  t 
temperament  of  the  people,  their  excellences,  their  deficiencies,  a 
their  pcciitiariiies.  Abundant  evidence  is  lo  be  found  of  their  >ctiv^ 
in  research  and  diligence  in  compilation,  nor  nre  signs  wanting  whB 
point  to  the  absence  of  the  faculty  of  imiij-inntian,  and  to  tin  iiiabiK^ 
lo  rise  beyond  n  ccitain  degree  of  excellence  or  knowledge,  w^ 
at  ihe  same  time  we  have  seen  displayed  the  characteristics  bolhj 
mailer  and  manner,  which  most  highly  commend  themselves  to  IT 
rational  taste.  * 

As  a  consequence  of  the  very  unplastic  nature  of  the  lAngiiM 
there  is  wanting  in  the  liieraiuie  that  giace  of  diction  and  V"—" 
force  of  expression  which  arc  found  in  langu:iges  capable  of  inl 
imd  of  syntactical  motion.  The  stiff  angularity  of  Ihe  writq 
language,  composed  :ts  it  Is  of  isolated,  tmnssimil.iting  character 
robs  eloquence  of  its  chnnn,  poetry  of  its  musical  rhythm,  and  wo"" 
of  fancy  of  half  their  power ;  out  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  relat 
of  facts,  nor  the  statement  of  a  philosuphicul  argument. 

And  hence  to  all  but  the  liihinese  mind,  which  knows 
model  of  excellence,  the  poetical  and  fanciful  works  of  Chinese  >ulW 
offer  fewer  attractions  than  their  writings  on  history,  science,  i 
philosophy.     Unlike  the  literatures  of  other  countries,  one  c  '"'  ' 
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applies  to  the  whole  career  of  Chinese  letters.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  nation  of  busy  writers  pursuing  a  course  of  literature  for 
inore  than  3,000  years,  and  yet  failing  to  display  greater  progress  in 
thought  and  style  than  Chinese  authors  have  done.  That  their  works 
vary  in  quality  no  one  who  has  read  two  Chinese  books  can  doubt ; 
but  the  variations  are  within  limits,  and  o  o  «  the  width  of 
thought  and  power  of  expression  have  in  no  wise  increased,  at  least, 
sinpe  the  revival  of  letters  under  the  Han  dynasty,  B.C.  206-— A.D.  25. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  finest  passages  of 

Chinese  literature  lose,  when  translated,  their  epigrammatic 

force,  the   play   of  words  loses   its   sparkle,   the   glittering 

poetry  is  transformed  into  prosy  periods,  and  what  is  full 

of  life  and  spirit  falls  flat  and  tame  on   the  foreign  ear. 

ITie  freshness  of  the  flowers  of  speech  is  gone  when  the 

ideas  of  the  original  are  plucked  and  transferred  into  the 

Englishman's  receptacle  of  thought.     In  other  words,  just 

as  the  Chinese  himself  looks  best  in  his  native  costume, 

the  thoughts  of  his  mind  appear  in  their  best  when  clothed 

in  his  native  language — the  foreign  dress  often  fits  them 

badly;  and,  in  short,  many  of  the  productions  of  a  Chinese 

pen  have  to  be  read  in  the  original,  if  the  reader  would 

appreciate    to    the    full    the   brilliancy    of  some   of  these 

jewels  of  the   first   water;   for   not   a  few   stray   passages, 

ripe  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  are  to  be  found  scattered 

through  the  pages  of  Chinese  literature,  instinct  with  true 

poetic  genius — ^glowing  with  the  deep  feeling-  caught  from 

a  communion  with  the  hills  and  mountains,  rivers,  streams 

and    babbling    brooks,    woods    and    forests,    sunshine   and 

storm,  ill  solitudes  away   from   the   busy   haunts    of  men. 

These  ecstatic  raj)tures  of  the  true  child  of  nature  strike 

a  responsive  chord  in  the  breast  of  the  Western  barbarian. 

So   charming   are   they    in   their   simplicity,    so   in   unison 

wth  every  touch  of  nature,  that  one  feels  that  the  ardent 

lovers  of  the  beauties  of  God's  beautiful  world  speak  but 

one  language,  equally  understood  by  all  who  have  revelled 

in  such  simple  delights,  and  that  there  is  no  place  round 

this   wide,   wide  world    'where   their   voice   is   not  heard/ 

whether  it  be  in  the  confines  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  or  in 

what  was  the  Ultima  llinh:  of  barbarism  when  manv  of  these 

fine  passages  were  penned. 
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It  IB,  however,  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  Eastern 
ViCoitn tries,  or  in  comparison  with  our  own  sivrae  centuries 
■isince,  lemem boring  at  the  same  time  their  isolation  and 
Ithe  want,  to  a  comparatively  grent  extent,  of  the  viHfying 
f  influences  of  the  competition  of  other  countries  pursuing  the 
f  «ame  researches  and  branches  of  knowledge,  that  the  mi 
just  view  can  be  taken  of  what  Chinese  literature  is  as 
I  whole.  With  the  patient  toil,  love  of  research,  and  passioni 
Inrdour  for  literary  pursuits,  it  is  an  interesting  speculation  to 
ligive  rein  to  one's  fancies— to  wonder,  in  short,  what  wuuU 
1  have  been  the  result  hud  the  Chinese  possessed  all  tha 
iadvantagea  we  have  been  blessed  with  in  the  West,  insi 
lof  presenting  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  nation  self-contaii 
land  self-sutficicnt  in  all  its  requirements.  The  few  chant 
I'thoy  have  had  of  assistance  from  the  West,  when  ow 
■:lip predated  (for  the  Chinese,  unlike  the  Japanese,  are  sh 
■  In  accepting  what  is  offered  to  them  until  fully  proved 
approved  of),  liave  been  accepted  and  made  good  use  of, 
in  the  case  of  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  introduced  by 
Buddhist   priests,   and   more  lately  in   the    introduction 

I  Western  knowledge  and  science,  which  no  doubt  is  destine 
eventually  to  exercise  a  wonderful  effect.    One  of  the  great 
bo'ins  that  can  be  conferred  on  this  ancient  nud  conservatii 
empire,  will  be  the  knowledge  that  true  wisdom  consists  ii 
the  publication  of  books  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
not  in  tlie   book  style — a  stylo  as  remote  from  that  of 
former  almost   as   T^atin   is   from   that   of   luiglish. 
knowledge  and  learning  would  be  the  property  of  every< 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  lettt-red  masses. 

Jlooki  rie«mvie»drd.—W.  A.  GilpB^*  '  n.Min  ii[  CliineM  I.1l«t«ttw 
cnnluiuB  K  Bulevtloii  o[  Cbiiiese  litvr.ilnrx  mwls  fnitn  all  liiues  snil  risnii 
'  N'ltcB  on  Clune*!  Lilrmture,'  by  tlii-  late  Rpv.  A.  Wj-lie,  L.L.o.,  j»  •  lli^ 
hiinilTed»  irf  CblriPia  Ijook*.  cliwsiHwl  acconliiiK  ti'  Ihuir  siibJBct  matter,  wf 
wt«s  iif  grMt  InUmBt  on  thvai,  anU  m  ii(vfac<iuiviiif;uiia(.-(iouniuf  Chiilf 
U^mlure.  Wc  raiinot  givct  n  \Ui  here  of  tlir  iintivi'  vrorkd  which  hve  ' 
nnslaUxl  into  Biigliili  nnd  the  other  Biir«i>nnn  1aiiKiu>);«* :  thejr  nm  h 

.l/^.^'C7/00.S.— Tlic   family    that    now    occupies    tfeJ 

^throne  in  China  is  not  a  native  one,   but  one  of  Mauchoo 

!artai's,   being   a  small  branch  of    the   Tungusic   nomads- 
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Tlicir  original  habitat  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lon 
White  Mountain.  Transplanted  from  thence  by  the  ambition 
of  a  capable  leader,  they  have  flourished  in  the  wider  area 
of  China,  which  has  given  greater  scope  to  their  abilities 
than  the  narrow  confines  of  Manchuria. 

The  history  of  the  whole  of  the  region  is  a  long  one, 
and  is  blended  with  that  of  China  through  many  generations 
and  dynasties. 

Repeated  waves  of  incursions  have  swept  into  the  North 
of  China,  or  beaten  against  its  borders  to  be  driven  back, 
and,  losing  their  power  for  a  period,  have  finally  gathered 
strength  and  imited  their  forces  for  another  effort;  this. 
perhaps,  proving  more  successful  than  the  last,  has  resulted 
in  a  partial  or  complete  sw.ay  over  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
which,  with  its  riches,  has  ever  proved  a  tempting  prey  for 
its  nomadic  neighbours. 

The  Manchoos  have  been  known  by  various  names :  in 
their  quiescent  periods  by  that  of  Sishun,  Sooshun,  or  Niijin, 
as  well  as  by  their  numerous  dynastic  titles  assumed  when, 
under  the  vigorous  guidance  of  a  skilful  chieftain,  their  power 
was  consolidated  and  a  simple  tribal  rule  was^  developed  into 
that  of  an  incipient  state,  having  within  its  comparatively 
small  bounds  the  potentialities  of  mighty  empires  and 
kingdoms.  History  has  only  repeated  itself  in  their  case, 
as  in  that  of  many  others;  for  the  incursions  of  the  Huns 
are  only  the  movements  in  Europe  of  the  same  species 
of  tribes  who  originated  from  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  who,  on  account  of  their  selection  of  modern  l!;ur<>[>e 
as  their  stage  in  the  one  case,  brought  themselves  more 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  Western  historian 
than  the  Manchu  Tartars  did  when  they  overthrew  the 
native  Chinese  dynasty  in  the  other  case.  That  overrun  of 
Europe  is  more  akin  to  the  partial  conquest  of  China — 
that  part  of  it  lying  to  the  North  of  the  Yellow  River — by 
the  Niijin,  or  Sooshun,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Manchus, 
where  they  ruled  as  the  Kin  dynasty  for  more  than  a 
century,  A.D.  1118  to  1235,  contemporaneously  with  a  native 
dynasty  in  the  South  of  China,  until  both  were  deposed  by 
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aiiuthcr  luiTii,ai  dynasty,  tliiit  i>(  tlie  Muiigols  iiiiJer  Genghis 
Khan. 

Ill  common  with  the  othor  iiwmadic  neighbours  of  China 
on  her  Northern  frontier,  the  (incesturs  of  the  Manchu 
Tartars  play  a  conapicuous  part  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Ohina.  Wars,  intrigues,  subterfuges,  plots  and  counterplots, 
trencliovy,  cruelty,  and  lies,  fill  up  the  pages  of  this  history 
as  much  as  they  do  those  of  tlie  West,  and,  except  to  thoso 
specially  interested  in  such  iuoidents,  prove  but  dry  i-eading. 
Tlie  Manchn  power  enlarged  its  roalnis,  swallowing  up 
neighbouring  states,  until  it  extended  between  the  Gulf 
of  Liau-tnng  and  the  Amoor;  and  Jlanchuria  was  more' 
populous  than  at  any  subsequent  jieriod,  though  th^ 
immigration  into  it  now  bids  fair  to  mise  it  to  aib 
equally  populous  condition.  Nor  at  this  time  could  it  havtt 
been  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation,  as  we  are  told  that' 
'  learning  flourished  and  literature  abounded.'  This  stronj^ 
and  extensive  kingdom  was  battered  to  pieces  by  the 
Khituns;  and  broke  up  into  a  number  of  small  index>oudent 
clans,  under  separate  chieftains,  which,  it  would  appear^ 
relapsed  again  jnto  a  nomadic,  rude,  and  primitive  style  ol 
life.  Consolidating  again  under  the  name  of  Niijin,  they 
couimenced  activity  once  more  and  became  a  furce  and  factoK 
in  the  ceaseless  wars  with,  ami  against,  the  divided  states  wf! 
China,  as  well  m  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  passing, 
we  may  notice  that  such  seems  to  be  the  histury  of  all* 
the  Mongolic  tribes,  viz.:  first,  a  nomadic,  primitive  state, 
followed  by  increase  of  numbers  and  power,  and  a  settled 
and  highly  civilised  condition,  to  be  followed,  on  final  defeat 
and  overthrow,  by  an  abandonment  of  literature,  cities,  and'J 
agriculture,  and  a  return  to  the  primitive  nomadic  conditioB.T 

But  to  return  to  the  Niijin,  who  were  rapidly  developin 
iuto  the  second  condition  when  their  chief  took  the  word 
Gold,  Kill,  tor  the  title  of  his  dynasty  in  contradistinction  t 
that  of  the  LUto,  or  Iron  dynasty,  that  of  the  Khitans  o 
Mongols,  then  ruling  in  Northern  China,  whom  he  had 
defeated  in  battle,  'for  iron,  if  strong,  rusted;  whilo  goldV 
always  remained  bright.' 
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By  the  combination  of  the  Sung  and  the  Kin,  the  Tiao 
tlyiiasty  was  driven  from  the  throne  out  of  Xorthern  China, 
anil  the  Kin  siibstituted  fur  it,  Tlie  Yellow  River  had  been 
tliL-  boundary  between  the  Liao  and  Sung,  whereas  the 
Y:ing-tsz  was  the  boundary  bptweiru  the  Kin  and  the 
Southern  Sung,  which  sncceadod  the  broken-down  Sung. 
The  Amoor  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Kin.  They 
•established  themselves  at  Peking  in  A.D.  1118,  whence 
thoy  were  driven,  in  A.D.  1235.  by  Gcnghi.s  Khan,  and  fled 
back  to  the  ancestral  liaunts  on  the  Songarl  and  Liau 
Rivera.'  Their  modern  descendants,  after  some  centuriea. 
again  established  themselves  at  Peking,  and  have  reigned 
longer  than  their  ancestors — from  A.D.  IGl-i  to  the  present 
<lay — and  over  a  lai'ger  extent  of  country,  for  the  whole  of 
the  China  of  the  present  day  is  subject  to  them.  We  refer 
■our  ro.tders  to  our  article  on  History  where,  under  the  Ts^ing 
dynasty,  the  name  they  have  elected  to  rule  under,  some 
short  account  will  be  foimd  of  their  doings. 

Amongst  the  modern  Manchus,  Buddhism  is  in  vogue, 
and  spiritualism  is  believed  in^n  the  shape  of  the  fox,  the 
stoat,  or  the  tiger.  They  seem  more  religiously  disposed  than 
the  Chinese,  and  Christian  missions  have  also  met  with 
success  amongst  them.  They  are  not  so  opposed  to  Western 
innovations  as  the  Chinese. 

Their  peaceful  life  and  dependence  npon  charity  has 
eaten  much  of  the  hardihood  and  bravery  out  of  the  men  as 
a  nation :  but  the  rulers  are  still  able  men.  They  do  not 
bind  the  feet  of  the  women. 
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Thr  xaine  niithor  hns  written  n  short  essuy  on  them  pi>titlud  'Tlie  Mm 
puhliehed  in  thR  Kecorda  of  tlie  MiBsiiiiiiiry  CoiifsreocB  held  at  Slmnghai 
III  1890.  'Tlie  Muiivhus  in  China'  iti  'Chiun  Iteview,'  Vol.  ir.,  p.  2(i3,  by 
K,  II.  l-arker. 

M.iNCIIb'  LANGUAGE.— '?\ifi  ilunchu  language  be- 
longs to  the  Turanian  stock  of  languages,  is  entirely  unlike 
Chinese,    and   is   polysyllabic.     It   has    been   inferred  that 
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all  the  languages  of  Jloiigolia,  Hitnchuria,  and  Cores, 
were  origin  ally  one  language — at.  all  events  they  wen- 
polysyllabic  2,000  years  ago,  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
this  language  then  boasts  uf  ii  considerable  antiquity ;  but 
knots  ill  strings,  notches  in  sticks,  and  sueli  like  dcnccs 
of  unlettered  pco|ile  were  the  only  means  of  record.  When 
a  pressing  need  of  a  more  intelligible  mode  of  perpetuating 
the  speech  by  visible  signs  was  felt,  the  Manchns,  in  the  time 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  turned  to  the  Chinese  and  studied 
Chinese  letters  and  literature :  a  desire  to  have  a  vriting 
of  their  own  having  arisen  amongst  them,  the  Khitans  were 
the  first  to  adopt  sonic  of  the  Chinese  characters  to  stand  for 
the  syllables  of  their  own  language.  This  was  in  A.D.  920. 
Two  kinds  of  characiors  wctv  employed,  but,  though  it  is  not 
a  thousand  years  ago,  not  a  trace  of  them,  as  far  as  is  kiio\rB, 
has  been  left  behind.  It  would  appear,  however,  tliat  the 
Khitans  only  perfected  former  attempts  made  by  others. 
The  .inccjitors  of  (he  present  Manchus  used  both  this  Rhitao 
and  Chinese  writing,  but,  after  conquering  half  of  the  Khitan 
empire,  the  Emperor  ordcved  n  new  style  of  writing  to  be 
devised,  arid,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  before,  partV 
of  Chinese  characters  were  used  to  express  the  sounds,  la' 
A,I>.  1 1 19  and  1  l.'J.'j.  two  different  styles  were  invented,  and,  a* 
with  the  Khitans'  former  essay,  were  extensively  used,  Thii 
second  written  language  was  again  forgotten  and  disused^ 
and  the  modern  JIanchus  only  learned  from  Chinese  histoiT' 
that  their  ancestors  possessed  a  nriltcn  language  of  their  ovm 
rnfortunately  it  also  appears  to  be  irretrievably  lost.  Thesif 
two  first  MTitton  languages  were  written  horizontally.  Tlat 
Mongols,  successors  of  these  ancient  Jlanchus  (Churchens  at, 
Nfichiin),  used  Uigur  writing  for  governmental  nuitters,  wMcW 
is  very  like  the  ancient  Syriac,  or  Sabtcan  (whether 
was  introduced  to  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  Nestoriaii 
miasionaries,  see  .\rticlo  on  Missions,  or  earlier,  is  not  knoirn}: 
and  the  Churchens  or  Manchus,  who  were  subject  to  the 
Mongols,  used  this  Uigur  writing.  They  also  iiscd  the  Mongol 
language  until  the  foundations  of  the  Manchu  empire  wera* 
laid,  when  they  discarded  it,  still  using  the  Mongol  alphabet' 
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to  write  I. he  Mancliii  language  ;  but  when  many  Chine 
works  h:id  been  translated  into  Manchu,  it  was  found  that  it, 
the  Mongol  iilphabct,  was  not  a  suitable  medium  to  employ 
in  writing  Slanchu.  Improve  men  ts  were  then  introduced 
by  which  ihp  'Manchu  writing  acquired  an  alphabet  distinct 
from  Mongol ;  and,  although  for  two  hundred  years  no 
further  radical  changes  have  been  introduced,  it  has  during 
that  time,  in  the  course  of  long  and  extensive  use,  developed  a 
roundness,  ebganre,  and  grace  which  still  further  distinguish 
it  from  its  rude  parent.'  The  alphabet  is  syllabic.  Tliere  are 
six  or  eight  vowels,  eighteen  consonants,  and  ten  marks  used 
in  rendering  Chinese  syllables  into  Manchu.  Modem  Manchu 
ia,  like  Chinese,  written  in  vertical  columns. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Manchu  Government  to 
iter  the  acquisition  of  their  own  language  by  Manchus: 
Jbooks  wero  translated  from  the  Chinese,  for  they  had  no 
Sterature  of  their  own,  and  every  means  taken  to  make  the 
inchus  a  literary  race,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the 
mquercd  race,  the  Chinese,  have  vanquished  their  conquerors, 
lough  numbering  five  millions  in  18  !'8,  they  live  scattered 
sons  amongst  the  Chinese,  and  having  to  learn 
'bines e,  and  possessing  no  indigenous  native  literature,  , 
they  have  turned  to  Chinese  books.  '  There  exist  in  all  about  [ 
250  works  in  Manchu,  nearly  alt  of  which  are  translations 
from  the  Classics,  some  historical  and  metaphysical  works,  , 
iterary  essays,  er)llectiona  of  famous  writers,  novels,  poetry, 
laws  and  regulations,  Imperial  edicts,  dictionaries,  phrase 
books,  Sec.  Most  of  these  translations  are  excellent,  but 
they  are  all  literal.'  Not  only  with  the  common  people, 
but  with  the  Manchu  Government  itself,  Chinese  was  of  more 
importance,  for  what  are  five  millions  of  people  compared 
with  three  or  four  hundred  millions  ;  so  the  consequence  has 
been  that  Manchu  is  being  rapidly  forgotten,  and  is  becoming 
an  extinct  language  in  China,  though  probably  spoken  in 
wilds  of  Manchuria. 


Inrj'   of  th(?   Miini'hii  \ansm 
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March  iknil  April,  1891,  niiinliers  <it  'Thn  Chinssn  Hwiinler."  'Rsnov  in 
Manthu  Lilftmlure'  m  'Jonnml  of  Uliimi  iJr.  «f  H.  A.  S.'  Vr.l  XXIV,  (ISWi) 
Pli.  1—15.  'TranslraUonoftlieT'iiiiK  Wfn  K'funti:  n  (.■liiTieap  Oramiunr  nt 
tlie  Handiii  Tartar  Inneimse,  with  inimliit-'tory  nolet  on  Mituuliu  litpmtum.* 
iiy  the  Inti!  A.  Wylie.,  Kiui.,  l.l.d.  'AMan(!liu  Grammar  with  AiwlTipd 
TKits'  l)y  [',  (I.  inn  MSllKii'lnrff.  In  an  Ap|ieiiilii  at  the  end  ul  the  kst 
work  H  n  Mitt  nF  Ihs  iirjacipiU  Bntuiiciia  works  for  Ilia  study  of  Manchu. 


MANDARIN. — ^The  nomenclature  applied  to  certain 
things  Chinese  has  cast  a  glamour  rytmd  them  nhicli  a 
simpk-r  naming  would  have  avoidotl.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  term  mandarin  :  ivith  the  rhythmic  flow  of  this  I 
word  and  with  its  foreign  flavour,  a  certain  eouji^on  of  the^ 
poetic  and  the  myaterioua  ia  importod  into  it.  so  that  the. 
distant  Westerner  is  apt,  when  reading  about  mandarins,  W 
picture  in  hia  mind's  eye  some  highly  exalted  and  privileged 
class,  the  members  of  which  are  born  to  the  purple,  and 
dwell  amidst  halls  of  pleasure  surrounded  by  affluL-nco  and 
luxury  and  ministered  to  by  the  poor  down-trodden  populace. 
A  better  appreciation  of  what  mandarin  means  would  doubtless 
have  resulted  had  the  terms  used  been  officers  of  government, 
or  civil  and  military  officials. 

The  methods  by  ^vhich  the  ranks  of  the  civil  and 
military  servicea  are  recruited,  and  some  details  about  them, 
will  be  found  in  our  articles  on  .\rmy,  Kxaminations, 
Governmi-nt,  and  Navy. 

The  word  mandarin  ia  derived  from  the  Portuguese 
iHaiidar.  to  command.  The  term  mandarin  is  only  applied 
to  such  officials  as  are  called  Itwun  (kwoonj  by  the  Chinese, 
and  not  to  the  subordinate  nlass  of  officials.  In  other  words, 
it  is  restricted  in  its  application  to  those  officuils  who  are  J 
entitled  to  wear  a  button.  There  are  nine  ranks  of  stick 
officials,  the  buttons  which  distinguish  them  are  as  follows: — 
for  the  first  and  second  ranks,  a  transparent  and  opaque 
(ruby  and  coral)  red  button  respectively  ;  for  the  third  and 
fourth,  u  transparent  and  opaque  blue  (sapphire  and  lapia 
lazuli)  button  respectively ;  for  the  fifth  and  sixth,  a 
transparent  and  o[iaqne  white  (crystal  and  stone)  button 
respectively;  for  the  seventh,  a  plain  gdd  one;  and  for  the 
eight  and  ninth,  a  worked  gold  one. 
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These  buttons,  as  they  have  been  called  in  English,  are 
commonly  of  a  round  shape,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
form  a  knob  on  the  apex  of  the  conical-shaped  official,  or 
dress,  hat. 

The  different  grades  of  civil  and  military  officials  also 
wear,  as  insignia  of  their  rank,  certain  birds  (in  the  case 
of  those  in  the  Civil  Service)  and  certain  animals  (in  the 
case  of  those  in  the  Army  and  Navy),  embroidered  in  a 
large  square,  of  about  a  foot  in  size  in  its  two  dimensions,  on 
the  breast  and  back  of  their  robes,  as  well  as  girdle  clasps 
of  different  materials — both  branches  of  the  service  using 
4;he  same. 

The  foUowinsT  is  a  list  of  these  insiirnia  :  — 


Civil. 

Army  &  Navy.     Girdle  Clasps. 

1st  ] 

rank 

.  Manchurian  crane. 

Unicorn. 

Jade  set  in  rubies. 

2nd 

j> 

Golden  pheasant. 

Lion  of  India. 

Gold  set  in  rubies. 

3rd 

}t 

Peacock. 

Leopard. 

Worked  gold. 

4th 

it 

Wild  Goose. 

Tiger. 

Worked  gold  with  sil- 
ver button. 

5th 

»» 

Silver  pheasant. 

Bear. 

Worked  gold  with  plain 
silver  button. 

6th 

?> 

Egret. 

Tiger-cat. 

Mother  of  pearl. 

7th 

J9 

Mandarin  duck. 

Mottled  bear. 

Silver. 

8th 

9> 

Quail. 

Seal. 

Clear  horn. 

^th 

» 

Longtailed  jay. 

Rhinoceros. 

Buffalo's  horn. 

Mandarin,  when  applied  to  language,  refers  to  the  Imrjua 
Frnnra  in  use  throughout  China  in  official  intercourse  and 
in  Courts  of  Justice  ;  it  is  very  poorly  spoken  by  many,  being 
mixed  up  with  localisms ;  it  is  also  the  speech,  in  its  various 
dialects,  in  considerable  parts  of  China.  (Sec  Article  on 
Dialects). 

The  word  mandarin  hiis  also  been  used,  by  foreigners 
in  China,  to  distinguish  a  lovely  species  of  duck  of  beautiful 
plumage — the  mandarin  duck  {anas  galericulata),  which  is 
an  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity  with  the  natives.  For  the 
same  reason  probably,  that  of  superiority  over  others,  it 
has  also  been  used  to  designate  a  species  of  orange,  the 
mandarin  orange.      (See  Article  on  Fruit). 
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MARRIAGE. — Maniage  is  the  mie  end  and  aim  set 
furtli  for  a  girl:  this  is  the  goal  to  which  she  is  taught  Ux 
look  forward,  or  to  which  her  parents  look  forward  fyr  her, 
for  it  matters  little  about  the  girl  herself.     She  is  almost 
nonentity  in  the  matter:  her  wishes  are  not  consulted;  she 
has   often   never   seen   her   future   husband ;    she    la    erea 
sometimes  hypotlietically  betrothed  to  a  contingent  husban^ 
thai  is  to  say,  two  married  couples  agree  that  if  one  should, 
have  a  son  and  the  other  a  daughter  they  shall  be  mariied' 
when  they  grow  up.     From  the  last,  it  ivUl  be  seen  that 
the    man     is    not    much    better    off.      Sometimes,  in    thft 
Swatow  district,    two  families    change  girls  in  order  that 
when    grown-up.,  they    may    be  daugliters-in-law    in    thi 
respective  families  which  ha\-e  adopted  them  iu  this  way, 
A     groat     advantage    in    this    method    is     its     economjr. 
It   is   not   the   parties   themselves   that   are   considered 
much — for  the  individual  is   nothing  in   China — it  is 
respective  families  that    ave    taken    into   account.     A    n 
in  China   does   not  marry  so  much  for  his  own  benefit  as  fai 
that  of  the  family ;  to  continue  the  family  name;  to  pro  vie 
descendants  to  keep  up  the  ancestral  worship ;  and  to  gi' 
a  daughter-in-law  to  his  mother—to  wait  on  her  and  be,  i 
general,  a  daughter  to  her.     So  fur  arc  these  Ideas  carrii 
that  if  her  future  husband  die  before  marriage,  his  intend* 
ivife,  if  a  model  girl,  will  leave  her  own  family  and  go  Ri 
live  with  that  of  her  deceased  betrothed,  and  perform  aIL  t1 
services  whicii  her  position  then  requires  of  her. 

Nearly  all  the  fun  of  life,  and  very  little  she  has  •■ 
the  best,  is  gone  us  soon  as  a  girl  is  engaged.  She  rctir 
iirto  a  stricter  seclusion  than  ever,  and  has  to  be  vei 
eircuraspect  in  her  Intercourse  even  with  her  own  brothcni 
It  would  not  be  human  nature  if  she  did  not  mana^  e 
times  to  get  a  glance  at  her  future  husband,  that  is  to  aajTi 
it  is  not  always  impossible  for  her  to  see  him  :  but 
love-making,  the  jirudery  of  Confuciauism,  and  social  custonu 
and  usages,  utterly  forbid  such  a  thing:  it  is  highly  immoral; 

The  marriage  customs  vary   iu   different  parts  of  till 
country,  but  the  essential  ceremonials  preliminary  to,  and 
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connected  with,  marriage  are  six;  and  even  the  details  of  these 
vary  greatly.  Go-betweens  are  employed  to  bring  the  families 
contracting  marriage  together;  and  the  first  ceremonials 
consist  in  the  go-between  being  commissioned  by  the  young 
man's  family  to  obtain  from  the  girl's  family  her  name  and 
the  moment  of  her  birth ;  this  is  done  that  the  horoscope  of 
the  two  may  be  examined  by  a  fortune-teller  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  proposed  alliance  will  be  a  happy 
one.  These  particulars  arc  written  on  paper,  and  should 
the  fortune-teller  give  a  favourable  reply  to  the  inquiries,  the 
second  ceremonial  takes  place,  th<it  of  sending  the  go-between 
back  with  an  offer  of  marriage.  The  assent  in  writing  is 
asked  for,  and  forms  the  third  ceremonial.  Fourthly,  presents 
are  sent  to  the  girl's  parents.  Fifthly,  the  go-between 
requests  them  to  choose  a  lucky  day  for  the  wedding. 
Lastly,  *  the  prelim  inn  ries  are  concluded  by  the  bridegroom 
going  in  a  procession  to  bring  the  bride  home.' 

All  having  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  the  money 
agreed  upon  in  the  contract  having  been  paid  to  the  girl's 
father,  the  final  ceremonial  which  hands  her  over  to  her 
husband  is  performed.  She  is  dressed  in  her  best,  and, 
when  the  procession  conies  for  her,  is  placed  in  the  grand, 
red,  marriage  sedan-chair,  in  which  she  never  rides  again. 
This  chair  is  a  heavy  cumbrous  article  of  wood,  highly 
ornamented  with  carving  and  kingfishers'  feathers ;  the  bride 
is  bolted  in,  completely  secluded  from  profane  gaze,  and  on 
a  hot  summer's  day  the  position  cannot  bo  an  enviable 
one,  though  a  Chinese  girl  i>robably  stjinds  it  better  than 
an  English  girl  (so  accustomed  to  fresh  air  and  freedom 
of  motion)  would;  but  even  for  Chinese  girls  the  ordeal 
is  sometimes  greater  than  tliey  can  bear,  and  wlieu  the 
bridegroom  opens  the  door,  it  is  sometimes  found  that  tlie 
poor  little  bride  has  escaped  from  all  the  future  troubles  of 
married  life.  At  times  the  wedding  cliair  has  to  cruss  a 
river  on  its  route,  and  woe  betide  the  girl  if  tlie  heavy  chair 
causes  the  cranky  boat  to  capsize.  Should  the  bride  elect 
die  before  her  marriage,  the  future  husband  marries  his 
dead  bride,  but  as  the  Chinese  customs  with  regard  to  men 
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^Kfire  dilTcrcnt  from  those  with  rpgai-d  to  ii-omcn,  lie  is  free 
^Bto  mum'  again.  The  j'oiing  lady  does  not  name  the  diiy, 
^B^  with  Us,  but  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  does  thut, 
^K  Her  trousseau  is  sent  to  her  future  home  before  her 
^Bnarrlage,  nnd  is  made  the  occasion  for  n  procession,  thv' 
^bearers  of  the  various  objects  being  clad  in  red  jackets,  and 
parading  through  the  streets.  For  some  days  preceding  the 
wedding,  the  girl,  with  her  sisters  and  friends,  "bewails  and 
laments  her  intended  removal  from  the  home  of  her  fathers. 
The  bridal  chaii',  \vhich  we  ha%e  already  mentioned,  i 
carried  last  in  the  wedding  procession ;  many  carved  woodej 
imvilions  (carved,  open,  wooden  stands  with,  or  withoni 
covers  u\G\  them,  as  the  case  may  be)  with  sweetmeats,  am 
the  inevitable  nnisic,  lanterns,  and  other  objects  which  gi 
to  make  up  a  Chinese  procession  are  not  absent.  It  wend 
its  way  to  the  bride's  home,  where  the  friend  of  the  bridtf^ 
groom  presents  a  letter  to  her,  written  on  rod  paper  tinge* 
with  gold,  urging  the  bride  to  eomc,  This  letter  is  carefull] 
kept  by  tlie  bride,  and  is  somewhat  the  equivalent  a 
'marriage  lines'  in  England.  After  certain  ccrcmoniaU  an 
gone  thrungh,  the  bride  makes  her  appearance,  but  ho 
features  are  concealed  cffoctually,  not  by  a  white  veil  (whitqi 
is  mourning),  but  by  a  piece  of  red  silk.  Aftei-  salulii 
tlie  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  she  enters  the  chair  and  ii 
home  with  the  clashing  of  gongs  and  the  playing 
the  Chinese  Wedding  March  to  the  bridegroom's  houses 
Preceding  her  are  the  only  equivalents  of  hridesmaids,^ 
female  attendants;  and  her  younger  brother  follows  in 
ordinary  chaii'.  Arrived  at  her  future  home,  the  chair  is 
set  down.  Tlie  bridegroom  is  at  the  door  with  his  fan,  with 
which  he  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  chair,  which  tlie  brides^ 
maids  open,  and  the  rcd-ieiled  bride,  still  ivith  face  unseen, 
steps  out. 

'  She  is  plaCL'd  on  the  back  of  a  female  scri'ant,  and  carried  otct 
a  slow  charcoal  fire-  o  o  a  Above  her  hend,  as  she  il 
ciiiivcyed  over  the  charcoal  fire,  another  female  servant  raises  a  iray 
ciintaining  several  pairs  of  chop-slicks,  some  rice,  :ind  bctcl-nUU. 
By  this  time  the  bridegroom  has  taken  his  place  on  a  high  stool,  on 
winch  he  stands  to  receive  his  bride,  who  prostrates  hcrseffattij 
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foot,  3nd  does  obeisance  to  her  lord.  This  high  stool  is  intended  to 
indic.itc  the  great  superiority  of  the  husband  over  the  wife.  "  o  o  o 
Descending  from  his  elevated  position,  the  bridegroom  rcmovi;s  the 
veil  of  red  silk.  Now  for  the  first  time  he  catches  n  glimpse  of  his 
wife's  face.  It  is  stiil,  however,  more  or  less  hidden  by  ihe  strings 
of  pearls  which  hang  from  her  bridal  coronet.  The  bridal  pair  are 
conducted  lo  the  ancestral  hall,  where  they  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  allnt  on  which  the  ancestral  tablets  are  arranged.  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  the  gods  of  the  principal  doors  of  the  house,  and  the 
parents  of  tlic  bride  arc  the  next  objects  of  their  worship.  A  further 
act  of  homa;;c,  which  consists  in  pouring  out  drink-offerings  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  family,  having  been  duly  performed  by  the  bride- 
gtwom  only,  the  happy  couple  are  escorted  to  the  bridal  chamber, 
where  they  And  the  ornnge-lree  with  its  strings  of  cash,  emblems  of 
fruiCfulncss  and  wealth,  and  the  burning  tapers,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  procession,  placed  on  the  nuptial  couch.  From  the  lop  of  the 
bed  are  suspended  three  long  strips  of  red  paper,'  containing  good 
wiahesT  one  being,  'May  you  have  a  hundred  sons  and  a  thousand 
grandsons.'  'The  bridegroom  having  now  saluted  the  bride,  they 
sit  down  and  partake  of  tea  and  cake.'  The  bride  tries  hard  at  this 
time  to  get  a  piece  of  her  husband's  dress  under  her  when  she  sits 
down,  for,  if  she  docs,  it  will  ensure  her  having  the  upper  hand  of 
him,  while  he  tries  to  prevent  her  and  to  do  the  same  himself.  The 
strings  of  pearls  which  hang  from  her  coronet  are  now  'drawn  aside 
by  the  maids  in  attendance,  in  order  that  the  bridegroom  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  features  of  his  bride,  who,  that  he  may 
receive  a  correct  impression  of  them,  has  carefully  omitted  the  use  of 
ronge  in  her  toilet  operations.  o  o  o  while  the  bridal  pair 
are  thus  engaged,  many  of  the  relatives  and  friends  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  wedding,  enter  the  chamber,  and  freely  remark  on  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  bride.'  This  must  be  a  trying  ordeal  to 
a  modest  retiring  girl,  as  the  observations  are  loud  enough  for  all  lo 
hear.  Her  new  relatives  and  friends  wish  her  many  children  ;  and 
the  bridegroom  soon  le.ives  her  to  mix  with  his  guests.  'At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  a  banquet  in  honour  of  her  parents- in  .law  is 
prepared  by  the  bride.  When  all  things  are  ready,  the  parents  enter 
the  banqueting- hall,  where  the  bride,  after  bringing  the  principal 
dish,  or  fipul  cimitm,  from  the  kitchen  and  placing  it  on  the  table  with 
her  own  hands,  assumes  the  position  of  a  waiting  maid.  Filling  the 
cup  of  her  father-in-law  with  wine,  she  presents  it  to  him  with  both 
hands,  and  whilst  he  is  drinking  the  contents,  she  kneels  ;it  his  feet 
and  twice  knocks  her  head  upon  the  ground.  To  her  mother-in-law, 
whose  cup  she  now  tills,  she  is  equally  reverential.  The  banquet  over, 
and  the  p.-ircnts -in-law  having  washed  their  hands,  the  bride  is  called 
upon  to  partake  of  a  repast.  On  a  table  which  her  father-in-law 
orders  the  servant  to  place  at  the  top  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
dimng-hall  is  approached,  various  viands  arc  set,  and  she  is  invited 
to  occupy  a  chair  on  the  east  side  ol  the  table.  Her  mother-in-law 
nils  a  aip  of  wine  and  presents  it  to  her.  Before  receiving  it,  however, 
she  rises  from  her  chair,  and  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  does  obeisance  by  twice  knocking  her  head  upon  the 
ground,  f  o  o  o  |„  some  of  the  districts  round  Canton  it  is 
not  unusual  fur  the  bride  to  be  kept  up  during  the  greater  part  of 
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the  night'  answering  riddles  put  to  her  Benerally  by  the  bridegtoom's 
relatives  nnd  friends.  The  gentlemen  sometimes  get  dnink,  and 
■disturbances  arise. 


It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  on  ttic  third  day  the 
ancestors  are  worshipped  again,  and  a  ^  isit  Is  paid  by  the 
yoimg  lady  to  her  own  father  and  mother,  the  bridegroom' 
also  paying  a  visit  on  the  same  day.  On  the  evening  of  ths 
fourth  day  there  is  a  dinner  party  for  tlie  friends  of  the 
newly-married  couple,  ivonioii  and  men  eating  separately— 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  waiting  on  their  guests.  This  u 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  ceremonials  attendant  ot 
weddings  in  Canton.  The  boat  people  have  different  cnstonu^ 
and  eacli  district  of  country  differs  more  or  less  in  these 
matters. 

In  Swatow  the  bride  does  not  ride  in  a  red  wedding;i 
chair  like  the  Cantonese  bride.  The  chair  is  not  mode  of 
wood,  as  it  is  in  Canton,  nor  is  the  bride  fastened  up  in  it ; 
red  cloth  hangings  are  put  over  the  chair  and  it  is  a  large! 
one'  than  the  one  in  common  use,  being  like  an  ofBcial  chair.' 
A  catty  or  two  of  raw  pork  is  hung  by  a  string  outside  q€ 
the  door  of  the  sedan  cliair.  Wlien  she  arrives  at  th* 
bridegroom's  house  she  steps  over  a  Hare-up  fire  on  tiu( 
ground,  made  by  burning  a  few  whisps  of  dry  grass.  Tha 
idea  is  said  to  be  to  purify  the  bride  from  the  contaminatioa 
of  any  devils  or  other  diingors  that  she  niny  have  conw 
across  on  t)ie  road.  The  bride  does  not  return  to  visit  htt 
parents  on  the  third  day  after  marriage,  but  four  monthi 
after.  On  the  third  day  after  marriage  the  Swatow  bridtf 
receives  a  visit  from  her  younger  brother  or  from  some  boy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  parents'  house  in  case  she  has  nq 
younger  brother.  This  younger  brother  or  lioy  brings  i 
little  peanut  oil  for  lights  (lamps).  Whcu,  on  the  15th  a 
the  1st  moon,  for  the  first  three  years  after  her  ntarrlagf^ 
(a  women  is  a  bride  for  three  years)  the  Swatow  bride  ( 
to  worship  at  the  Ancestral  Hall,  men  as  \vcl\  as  womeiii^ 
strangers  as  welt  as  those  wlio  know  her,  are  all  froo  to  g 
and  have  a  look  at  her,  but  the  most  go  in  the  first  year.  At 
such  a  time  she  gives  coolie  oranges  to  the  children  to  eaft 
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and  to  the  grown-up  people  she  offers  tea;  while  the 
married  people  give  presents  of  cash  or  silver  in  red  paper 
parcels  to  her. 

A  curious  marriage  custom  prevails  in  the  province  of 
Tunnan.  Chinese  call  it  the  woman  marrying  the  man.  It 
has  been  described  by  a  traveller  as  follows  : — 

*The  ceremonies  attending  this  kind  of  marriage  are  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  those  observed  in  the  case  of  ordinary  marriages  and 
consist  principally  in  the  man  coming  to  the  woman's  house,  where 
>he  has  her  family  and  friends  gathered  for  the  occasion.  The  door 
is  shut  and  the  man  must  knock.  His  intended  then  asks  who  is 
there,  in  reply  to  which  he  gives  his  name  and  particulars.  She 
then  asks  him  if  he  wishes  to  come  to  her  house  and  stop  with 
her,  to  which  he  replies  that  he  will  come  and  live  with  her  in  good 
partnership.  The  door  is  then  opened,  the  man  is  admitted,  and 
the  festivities  commence.  The  wife,  by  marrying  a  man  in  this 
way,  agrees  to  keep  her  husband  in  everything,  but  contracts  no 
other  obligation  towards  him.  It  is  her  house  and  she  may  do 
in  it  as  she  likes.  On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the  husband 
stops  at  home  and  behaves  like  a  good  boy,  he  performs  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  for  no  work  is  expected  of  him.  Such  marriages 
take  place  where  parents,  having  only  daughters,  are  suftlcienlly  rich 
to  keep  their  husbands  and  wish  for  grandchildren,  for  the  children 
take  the  wife's  family  name  and  belong  to  her  and  her  family.' 

A  girl  is  but  once  legally  married  in  China;  she  rides  iu 
the  bridal  chair  but  once,  and  only  if  she  is  a  legal,  principal 
wife.  Not  so  the  man,  he  can  be  married  over  and  over 
again.  Only  one  woman  in  a  man's  household  holds  the 
position  of  a  proper  wife  ;  all  the  others — and  he  may  take 
as  many  as  he  likes — are  not  principal  wives,  or  legal  ones, 
but  secondary  wives,  or  concubines,  though  their  children 
are  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  first  wife. 

As  to  whether  Chinese  married  life  is  happy  or  not, 
there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  neither  Chinese  men  nor 
women  know  any  other  kind  of  married  life.  One  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  is  the  polygamy  allowed  by  custom; 
for  quarrels  and  fights,  jealousies  and  envy,  bickerings 
and  disputes,  arc  more  or  less  the  inheritance  of  the 
many-wived  household;  and  law-suits  for  property  left  by 
the  much-married  Chinaman  arc  rendered  more  complicated 
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by  the  different  interests  of  the  four,  five,  of  six  women  who 
all  own  tKe  deceased  as  thoir  lato  husband. 

fldi't*  reirinnmriiilal. — Arclideucon  Gmy's  'Chiiin.'  Vol.  I,  Chap.  7. 
oontaiiia  most  ininule  imrticiiliirs  aliiiiit  the  cereniuuisi*  oonnected  with 
marriajtes  in  Caiitun,  from  whieli  we  bavo  larselj  (lUoW.  IloolilUc'* 
'Social  Lifa  o(  the  (Ihinose,'  liotails  the  cuBtonis  prevalent  in  Foochav. 
An  article  In  the  'Chian  Hail'  of  lOIh  July,  IKUu,  would  appear  to  be 
written  froiu  a  Korlhem  plnndiioint.  The  innrrinK"  I'Uatomi'  of  thn 
Hakkait  are  not^d  In  nne  oC  n  geiiea  of  urtiolfs  on  ihost;  p<'oi>|r'  in  thr 
'  Hongkong  Daily  l'ri>s» "  for  IMKl. 


MEN  Die.  LVJ'.S.— If  numbers  form  any  criterion,  Chi 

should  be  the  liappy  hunting  ground  of  beggars.    Mendicnl 

is   reduced  to    a  fine  art — a  science ;   for,  backed  up  by  \ 

cliaritable  tenets  of  Buddhism,  the  Chinese  beggar,  nrtn 

witli  an  amount  of  assurance  and  audacity,  proceeds  to  li 

siege  to  a  Chinese  city,  not  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  i 

a  systemntised  organisation,  which  gives  him  a  hold  on  1 

shopkeeper,  and  a  vantage  ground  to  attack  him  with  efi] 

and  jierseverance.     In  some,  if  not  in  many,  cities  the  beggi 

I   are  united  together  under  a  head, '  The  King  of  the  I 

who  has  complete  authority  over  his  subjects.     The  payni 

of  a  fixed  sum  to  the  King  by  any  shop,  will  secoro  immunity 

from  all  visits  of  his  subjects ;  otherwise  the  collection  of 

their  tax  of  one  or  two  cash  will  be  undertaken  with  that 

I  pertinacity    and    disregard    of    time    and    convenience    s^g 

I  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  beggar.     In  Nanking  there'll 

\  a  royal  order  of  beggars  established  by  Hung-wu,  the  fi^^| 

I  Emperor  of  the   jMing  dynasty.     In  this  city  the  begga^H 

f  are  allowed  to  live  in  certain  arches  in  the  city  wall,  a^H 

'their  chief  is   appointed  by  the  police  authorities  of  t^H 

district.'  ^H 

Beggars  in  China  may  be  divided  into  several  claes^H 

I  viz. : — Those  who  go  in  strings  of  three  or  four ;  solitaJH 

beggars,  divided  into  stationary  and  peripatetic  ones ;  th(^^| 

who  inflict  wounds  upon  themselves ;  those  who  are  suSeria^l 

fi'om  sores ;  and,  last  but  not  least,   blind   beggars.     T^H 

demarcations  between  these  diS'erent  classes  are  not  alwn^H 

I  strongly  accentuated,  as  the  one  class  may  merge  into  ^^| 

Lather.  ^^1 
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A  business  like  this  requires  preparation ;  it  is  com- 
menced by  some  in  early  life,  the  youngsters  generally 
being  found  leading  the  strings  of  three  or  four  blind 
beggars,  otherwise  it  is  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
and,  all  things  considered,  they  ajipenr  to  get  on  very  well. 
It  is  not  an  unknown  thing,  by  any  means,  for  mothers  to 
deprive  their  children  of  eyesight  in  order  that  they  may  earn 
their  living  as  blind  singing  girls ;  and  some  of  the  beggars 
may  owe  their  blindness  to  the  same  cause.  No  doubt  many 
others  have  lost  their  eyesight  from  disease ;  for  different 
affections  of  the  eyes  are  verj'  common  in  China,  where  there 
is  no  proper  knowledge  of  preventives,  nor  of  curatives  ;  the 
hot  sun,  bad  air,  poor  living,  and  the  reprehensible  practice 
of  the  barbers  of  scraping  and  cleaning  the  socket  of  the 
eye  must  induce  blindness  in  others.  Next  to  blindnesE, 
open  and  festering  sores  and  wounds,  and  deformities  of 
limbs,  of  any  and  every  kind,  either  form  a  good  capital 
to  start  on,  or.  shutting  out  all  other  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  reduce  the  sufferer  to  beggary  of  position  and 
beggary  as  a  calling.  Failing  genuine  wounds,  and  armed 
with  a  knife,  a  sturdy,  impudent  vagabond,  with  strength  of 
limb  and  body  and  good  eyesight,  may  cut  himself  in  a  shop, 
with  noisy  and  wild  yells,  and  thus  gather  a  wide-mouthed 
crowd,  which,  flocking  in  and  obstructing  trade,  draws  a  cash 
or  two  from  the  accountant,  the  Chinese  horror  of  blood  being 
also  a  sufficient  ready-drawer  of  alms.  The  next  shop,  or  one 
a  few  doors  further  on,  forms  another  stage  for  the  repetition 
of  the  performance.  These  nuisances,  for  whom  one  feels  no 
sjnnpathy,  but  disgust,  are  fortunately  not  so  common  as 
some  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  genus  beggar. 

One  of  the  most  common  is  the  string- beggar.  Almost 
always  blind,  this  class  goes  about  in  small  bands  of  three  or 
four,  sometimes  five,  mostly  females,  but  one  or  two  males 
are  not  uncommonly  found  in  the  string,  each  with  a  slender 
long  bamboo,  the  equivalent  of  the  foreign  beggar's  stick. 
They  make  their  way,  tapping  with  short  quick  taps,  now 
tm certainly  feeling  with  their  bamboos,  which  serve  as 
aatennffi,  lifting  their  sightless  orbs  in  vain  appeals  for  light, 
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jir  faces  with  that  pathetic  helplessness, 
the  exercise  of  that  facial  perception  with 
.  blind  are  accredited  (a  new  sense  vouchsafed  to 
lOse  deprived  of  sight  which  enables  them  '  by  some  singular 
isight '  to  tell  when  they  are  opposite  some  object,  as  lo  ita 
sDsiODS  and  characteristics,  such  o^  height,  breadth.  &c.). 
Happy  arc  these  Bartimieuses  with  their  sisters, 
cousins,  if  some  bright-eyed  youngster,  not  smittea  wit] 
the  darkness  of  night  in  broad  mid-day,  is  found  to  1 
their  devious  coursa  through  the  crowded  streete.  Such  a 
one  is  also  better  able  to  see  the  white  fan  kwni.  wboi 
lOckets  are  tilled  with  gold,  or,  who,  at  least,  has  not  hooi 
Lp  a  store  of  bad  cash  to  pass  off  on  the  beggar  tribe  t 
.cir  countrymen  have.  iVs  soon  as  he  appears  in  sight,  t 
monotonous  whine  is  exchanged  for  more  vigorous  appeal 
and  higher  titles  of  respect  follow  each  other  in  rapid  stM 
cession  in  the  hope  of  loosing  the  pursc-stringa  of  the  youu 
clerk,  who  has  instant  brevet  rank  of  Taipan,  Cap-i-t 
(Captain),  Worship,  Honour,  Lordship,  and  everything  i 
worth  having, 

Let  us  watch  their  tnodns  opurdiiili.  It  is  a  combinatidf 
^  street  and  shop  begging— a  general  business  not  coniini 
!to  any  one  branch — each  shop  is  most  carefully 
religiously  visited,  unless  exemption  has  been  purchased  \ 
a  commuted  sum  paid  to  the  '  Lord  of  All  tlie  Beggars.' 

Should  the  shopkeeper  bo  a  good-natured  one,  a  cash  « 
two  may  be  flung  to  the  string,  who  may  get  it  without  o 

trouble  of  going  furtlier  than  the  door-step,  but  as  often  ■ 
lOt,  if  not  more  often  th.in  not,  more  patient  toil  is  necessai 
m  a  broken  cash.  Then  the  whole  string  file  i 
each  liolding  on  to  the  back  of  the  other,  and  the  nionol 
nous,  whining,  singsong  appeal  begins;  tbe  shopmen  t 
deaf  car  to  es-erything,  titles  are  thrown  away,  the  \ 
,re  cast  before  the  sw-ine,  who,  in  this  one  case,  dan  t 
rend  them,  perhaps  for  fear  of  vengeance;  thw 
also  is  not  one  string  of  beggars  for  half  an  hour  better  t] 
half  a  dozen  strings  of  tliom  in  the  same  time  ?  And,  as  li 
as  one  string  is  in  possession  of  the  place,  the  othecg  ( 
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by.  Wearied,  some  of  the  band,  if  not  all  of  them,  crouch 
down  on  the  tiled  floor  waiting  for  their  opportunity,  for  it 
is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later;  and  here  it  is  at  last,  for 
several  customers  of  another  sort  step  in — purchasers,  at 
sound  of  whom  the  din  and  clatter  of  the  beggars  begin 
with  renewed  energj-,  and  the  surly  shopmen,  whom  no 
amount  of  pity  could  move,  hasten,  for  fear  of  losing  a  good 
customer,  to  get  rid  of  the  wearisome  noise,  by  tossing  a  few 
coins  into  the  shallow  basket  of  the  mendicants,  who  renew 
the  same  tactics  at  each  shop  in  the  street. 

Better  when  the  round  happens  at  meal  time,  for  then 
the  beggar  will  get  some  broken  victuals  to  fill  his  empty 
stomach,  receiving  them,  in  the  first  place,  in  his  shallow 
basket,  or  in  his  bowl,  which  latter  Shakyamuni  Buddha  has 
sanctified,  and  his  numerous  priest  followers  have  hallowed 
by  the  use  of  centuries. 

The  solitary  beggar  wends  his  way  through  the  mazy 
street,  picking  up  an  odd  cash,  here  and  there,  from  those 
more  charitably  disposed  than  the  rest,  or  from  those  who 
seek  immunity  from  the  pest  that  the  beggar  is  to  the  whole 
of  the  respectable  world. 

Some  select  a  space  in  a  busy  spot,  sit  down  and  wait  for 
alms,  with  a  written  out  appeal  spread  out  before  them,  setting 
forth  that,  natives  of  other  provinces,  they  are  stranded  in 
what  is,  to  all  intents,  almost  a  strange  land  to  them ;  others 
select  some  quieter  spot,  but  where  the  stream  of  passers-by 
is  still  sufficient  to  give  a  hope  of  an  occasional  dole  from 
unwilling  hands,  the  donors  hoping  that  merit  for  the  deed, 
though  performed  unwillingly,  may  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
a  future  hell.  One  feels  a  pity  for  some  of  these  beggars — 
stranded  wayfarers ;  broken-down  tradesmen ;  ruined  gamblers, 
roues,  with  the  punishment  of  all  their  profligacy  on  them  ; 
and,  saddest  of  all,  some  poor  old  woman  whose  undutiful  son 
has  turned  her  out  on  the  street,  penniless,  and  with  no 
shelter  for  her  gray  hairs,  to  depend  on  the  uncertain 
charity  of  her  neighbours,  who,  though  virtuous  in  their 
indignation,  give  no,  or  but  little,  practical  proof  of  their 
sorrow,  and  who  are  in  constant  dread  lest  the  old  dame 
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should  give  up  the  ghost  on  their  doorstops ;  harsh  words 

[  and  angry  rebuffs,  therefore,  forbid  her  aholtering  herself 

j  under  what  were  erewhile  friendly  roofs ;  for  would  not  the 

economy  of  Chinese  social  life,  as  well  as  its  judicial  system, 

[  render  the  tender-hearted,   who  should  overstep  the  limits 

1  of  prudence  and  on  whose  premises  she  might  die,  liable, 

,  at  least,  to  the  expense  of  a  coffin  and  funeral ;  the  presence 

f  a  ghost  hauntiny  the  house  would  follow ;  and,  even  worse 

still,  some  trumped-up  charge  of  having  caused  her  dea( 

might  bring  the  charitably-disposed  within  the  clutches  4 

the  law— a  law  hard  to  escape  from,  with  all  its  concomitaid 

of  torture  and  pre-Ho ward-day  prisons. 

It  is  cui-ious  how  very  poUte  the  chair-coolies  are  to  ti 
[  blind  beggars  in  the  street,  addressing  ihem  as  ' 
requesting  them  to  get  out  of  the  way— a  nice  truit  i 
Chinese  character,  due  to  Iheir  innate  puliteness,  andperhsj 
also  to  self  interest,  as  a  want  of  it  might  lead  to  [ 
language.  These  beggars  are  not  always  most  polite; 
I  writer  was  once  knocked,  with  not  a  light  hand,  by  a  ivoiii 
'  1  the  sti'cets  of  Canton,  but  there  was  some  excuse  for  ht| 
as  she  seemed  to  be  crazy.  Many  of  the  beggars  in  Caut^ 
sleep  in  an  asylum  in  the  east  of  the  City,  and  go  out  by  i 
to  ply  their  trade. 


MISSIONS.  —AxciEST  M[hSio\s.— Tradition  point* | 
an  early  proclamation  of  Christianity  in  China.     The  apt 
Thomas  has  been  mentioned  as  the  first  missionary  to  t 
Empire ;  at  all  events,  it  seems  that  some  of  the  first  teachfll 
of  the  new  faith  must  have  selected  China  as  their  inissi4 
field.     It   would   be    most   interesting   to   have    had 
particulars  of  this  enterprise,  but  we  must  be  content  W(i 
rumours  and  detached  notices  iji  ancient  ecclesiastical  writinj 
which  give  but  a  vague  and  misty  idea  of  the  extent  of  1 
work  and  its  results. 

Nkstouias  JIissioss, — The  next  solid  ground  that « 


have  to  rest 


upon 


:  the  historical   fact  of  the  N'estorial 


having  carried  on  missions  in  China,     A  thousand  questia 
.   pi-esent   themselves   to   one's   mind  as   to   the    work  i 
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by  these  men,  the  extent  of  country  they  travelled  over, 
the  numbers  that  came  to  China,  their  modus  apa^amll,  the 
success  that  attended  their  labours.  But  to  these  and  many 
others  we  get  answers  which  only  whet  our  appetite  for 
more  information. 

*The  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Nestorians  in  China  cannot 
be  specified  certainly,  but,'  Williams  states,  *  there  are  grounds 
for  placing  it  as  early  as  A.D.  505/  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  ancient  monuments  in  China,  while  at  the 
same  time  *the  most  ancient  Christian  inscription  yet  found 
in  Asia,'  is  the  Nestorian  monument.  It  is  *  the  only  record 
yet  found  in  China  itself  of  the  labours  of  the  Nestorians/  It 
was  discovered,  in  A.D.  1G25,  by  some  workmen  in  the  suburb 
of  Ch*ang-an,  a  district  city  in  Shen-si.  It  was  erected  in 
A.D.  781 .  *The  contents  are  threefold : — Doctrinal,  Historical, 
Eulogistic.  The  first  part  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the 
teachings  of  the  religion,  and  of  the  ways  and  practices  of 
its  ministers ;  the  second  part  tells  of  its  first  entrance  into 
China,  and  of  the  patronage  extended  to  it  for  the  most  part 
for  nearly  150  years  by  various  emperors ;  in  the  third  part, 
to  which,  though  it  be  the  shortest,  the  two  others  are 
introductory,  the  Christians  express,  in  verse,  their  praise  of 
God  and  their  religion,  and  also  of  the  emperors  whose 
protection  and  favour  they  had  enjoyed.'  From  this  inscrip- 
tion we  learn  that  a  priest,  Olopim,  made  his  way  through 
difficulties  and  perils  from  the  West,  guided  by  the  *  azure 
clouds '  to  China,  bringing  with  him  the  *  True  Scriptures.' 
He  was  favourably  received  by  the  Emperor  in  the  palace,  in 
A.D.  635,  where  a  portion  of  the  scriptures  was  translated 
in  the  library  of  the  palace,  and,  approving  of  the  new 
doctrine,  with  that  eclecticism  the  Chinese  are  so  noted  for, 
the  Emperor  gave  special  orders  for  its  propagation,  and  a 
proclamation  issued  a  few  years  after  with  regard  to  it  ended 
with  the  words  : — *  Let  it  have  free  course  throughout  the 
Empire.'  A  monastery  was  built  *  sufficient  to  accommodate 
twenty-one  priests ' ;  succeeding  sovereigns  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  benefits  they  conferred  on  the  new  religion  which 
thus  had  the  jegis  of  Imperial  patronage  thrown  over  it ;  it 
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spread  throughi.mt  the  then  ten  provinces  of  Cliina : 
•  monasteries  filled  a  hundred  cities,'  Then  came  a  period  of 
persecution,  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  from  a  bij 
Buddhist  Empress,  when  another  time  of  prosperity  ensui 
the  buildings  being  restored  and  more  helpers  coming  from 
West.  Not  only  did  the  Imperial  favour  shine  on  them  aga! 
but  an  eminent  Buddhist  from  India  appears  to  have  embraced 
Christianity,  and  '  threw  all  his  wealth  and  influence  into  ihc 
promotion  of  the  Christian  cause,  manifesting  especially 
extraordinary  charity.'  Thus  we  have  a  summary  of 
history  of  Nestorian  Christians  in  China  for  nearly  150  y 
till  AD.  781.  01"  its  history  subsequent  to  that  date  thi 
is  not  much  to  be  said;  for  sixty  years  or  more,  it  continued: 
during  this  time  Buddhism  made  \'igorous  progress,  which 
called  forth  spirited  protests  from  the  literati.  The  Taouista. 
in  A.D.  8H,  finding  their  opportunity  come,  succevded 
in  getting  the  Emperor  to  launch  a  proscription  against 
Buddhism,  and  Buddhist  monasteries  were  destroyed;  this 
persecution  also  affected  the  Nestorians,  as  tliey  were  referred 
to  in  the  edict,  and  the  Xostorianism  of  Si-ngan-fu  never 
recovered  from  the  blow. 

JIarco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  mentions  Nestorian 
churches  in  China,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  these  were 
descendants  of  the  former  Nestoriau  Church.  It  is  probable 
that  the  monument  we  have  already  mentioned  was  buried  at 
the  time  of  this  great  persecution,  and  so,  after  a  period  of 
two  hundred  years  or  more,  ended  an  interesting  chapter 
missions — that  of  the  Nestorians  in  China,  Its  failure 
doubtless  due  to  two  causes  :  the  one  being  the  reliance 
the  Emperor  and  men  in  power :  the  other  being  the  absi 
of  the  Gospel  in  their  presentation  of  the  truth.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  future  researches  may  discover  further  evidence 
of  this  church  at  the  different  periods  of  its  existence  in 
China.  Some  have  thought  it  possible  that  such  may  be  the 
case,  and  that  remains  of  this  ancient  Nestorian  Church  may 
yet  be  found — that  converts,  buried  in  some  isolated  region, 
with  possibly  the  ancient  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  made 
by  their  first  missionaries,  still  in  their  possession,  will  be 
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come  across,  as  the  descendants  of  the  Hebrew  community 
were,  some  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  interior  of  China.  (Sec 
Article  on  Jews.) 

Roman  Catuolic  Missions. — ^We  now  come  to  the 
prosecution  of  missions  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  founders  of  Jesuit  missions  in  China  were  Michael 
Ruggiero  and  Matteo  Ricci,  who  arrived  in  this  Empire  in 
A.D.  1579  and  A.D.  1581  respectively.  The  latter  has  been 
described  as  *a  man  of  great  scientific  acquirements,  of 
invincible  perseverance,  of  various  resource,  and  of  winning 
manners,  maintaining,  with  all  these  gifts,  a  single  eye  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Chinese,  the  bringing  the  people  of  all 
ranks  to  the  faith  of  Christianity.'  They  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  footing,  but  Ricci  established  himself  at  Shiil- 
hing,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Canton  Province,  and  worked 
his  way  up,  till  he  finally  reached  the  capital,  where  he  died 
in  A.D.  1610.  He  was  favourably  received  by  the  Emperor 
Wan-li,  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  learned  works  as  well  as  books  on  Christianitv,  and  left 
many  converts  behind  him,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Hsii 
Kwang-si,  a  member  of  the  Han-lin  college  and  an  official  of 
high  rjink.  One  of  Hsil's  daughters,  known  as  Candida,  built 
thirty-nine  churches,  printed  one  hundred  and  thirty  books, 
and  sent  many  blind  story-tellers,  instructed  in  gospel  history^ 
out  into  the  streets  to  tell  what  thev  had  learned. 

The  Church  of  Rome  was  wise  in  her  generation  in 
sending  out  at  first  men  of  the  stamp  of  Ricci,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Adam  Schaal  and  Verbiost ;  but  it  was  not 
only  Jesuits  but  the  different  Roman  Catholic  sects,  such  as 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  others  which  sent  their 
members  to  China : — 

*The  dynasty  of  Ming,  o  cj  o  ^yj^j,  drawing  near  to  its  close, 
and  the  Manchus  were  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  the  Empire. 
Many  difficulties  and  perils  encompassed  the  missionaries,  but  Schaal 
was  able  to  maintain  his  position  at  Peking  by  his  astronomical 
knowledge  in  correcting  the  calendar,  and  by  establishing  a  foundry, 
where  he  cast  cannon  to  be  used  against  the  Manchus.  And  this 
position  he  continued  to  hold  when  the  Empire  fell  to  those  invaders. 
He  was  made  head  of  the  Board  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  and 
was  a  favourite  with  the  first  Manchu   sovereign,  though  he  did  not 
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shrink  from  remonstrating  with  him  against  certain  severe  measures, 
and  urging  him  rather  to  justice,  forbearance,  and  mercy.  He  was 
;kblc  to  lay,  in  A.D.  1650,  the  fuundatlon  of  a  grand  church  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  paUcc. 

When  the  second  Emperor,  known  10  tis  as  K'ang-hst— by  Ihc 
name  of  his  reign — succeeded  to  liis  father,  at  the  early  age  of  eight, 
there  was  trouTiIe  during  the  minority  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  took  the 
Government  into  his  own  hands,  he  gave  his  full  confidence  to  the 
missionaries.  He  was,  probably,  the  most  able  and  enlightened 
sovereign  who  ever  sat  on  the  Chinese  throne,  and  his  reign  lasi^ 
sixty-one  years.  Schaal  and  Vcrbicst  icgulated  the  calendar  and 
cast  cannon  for  him.  Regis  nnd  several  others  conducted  for  him 
the  survey  of  the  Empire,  which  Remusat  correctly  describes  as  "the 
It  complete  geographical  work  over  executed  out  of  Europe." ' 

Disputes,  liowevor,  arose  atnongst  the  Roman  Catholic 
luiseionai'iee  as  to  the  correct  terms  to  iisc  for  God  (as  to 
what  words  were  to  be  applied  by  their  Christians  to  the 
Deity);  as  to  the  worship  ol'  ancestors  and  Confueiua — 
whether  it  were  i\  mere  homage  or  real  worship,  aod 
whether  their  converts  consequently  might  engage  in  it. 
Unable  to  agree  amongst  themselves,  the  dispute  had  grown 
to  auch  a  head  that  they  referred  it  not  only  to  the  Pope  btit 
also  to  the  Emperor  of  China;  each  of  whom  gave  a 
contrary  verdict.  The  missionaries,  of  course,  were  bound 
to  obey  the  Pope,  and  this  setting  up  of  an  outside  authority 
r  that  of  their  own  Emperor,  incensed  the  Chinese,  and 
the  storm  which  was  gathering  burst  in  the  next  reign, 
when,  in  A.D.  l'72t,  an  edict  was  issued  against  them, 
prohibiting  the  propagation  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  only 
retaining  the  few  missionaries  required  for  scientific  purposes 
in  Peking;  all  the  others  were  required  to  leave  the  country. 
Some  obeyed  the  edict,  while  others  remained  in  secret. 
JIany  of  the  Chinese  converts  remained  firm,  notwith- 
standing the  persecutions  which  arose  now  and  then. 
Matters  remained  in  this  state  for  about  a  century,  when, 
in  A.D,  I81'2.  Christianity  was  tolerated  by  treaty.  There 
are  now  numbers  of  priests  and  numerous  bodies  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  country.  When  the  priests  care  to  use  a 
Bible,  the  translation  they  employ  is  said  to  be  that  of  the 
first  Protestant  missionary,  Dr.  Morrison;  for  though  trans- 
lations of  portions  have  been  made  by  them,  yet,  like  the 
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Church  of  Rome,  they  seem  nevec  to  hRVe  printed  the  whole 
Bible  and  given  it  to  the  people;  they  have,  however,  quite 
a  literature,  excluding  the  Bible,  of  their  own  in  Chinese. 
They  do  not  seem  to  practise  any  pubtie  preaching;  but 
retain  hold  of  the  communities  of  converts  already  made. 
In  one  point  they  are  very  aggressive,  and  that  is  in  the 
baptizing  of  infants,  every  one  so  sprinkled  becomes  a  unit 
in  their  grand  total  of  Chrlstitftis. 

The  '  Roman  Catholic  Register,'  a  paper  published  a  few 
years  since  in  Hongkong,  gave  the  following  as  the  statistics 
of  Romish  missions  in  China: — Bishops,  41:  European 
priests,  664';  native  priests,  5o9;  colleges,  34;  convents,  34>; 
native  converts,  1,092,818.  One  well-known  writer  speaks 
thus  of  their  work : — 

'  Had  they  adhered  lo  religious  teaching,  their  converts  would 
doubtless  have  been  legion  ;  but  the  usual  rash  meddling  with  poHtics 
soon  aroused  fear  of  foreign  aggression,  leading  to  violent  opposition 
and  terrible  persecution,  which  have  been  repeated  with  every  fresh 
scare  of  undue  political  influence.  ''  "  "  °  "  It  is  this  arrogation 
of  temporal  authority  which  has  so  incensed  the  Chinese,  and  accounts 
for  much  of  the  hostility  to  missionaries  and  converts  of  all  Christian 
churches  and  dc nominations,  as  the  ignorant  masses  naturally 
could  not  discriminate  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Hence,  in  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  proclaimed  in  i886,  the  Imperial 
Government  deem  it  necessary  to  state  that  men  who  may  embrace 
Christianity  do  not  cease  to  be  Chinese,  but,  as  such,  are  entitled  to  all 
protection  from  their  own  Government,  to  which  alone  they  owe 
obedience.  The  promulgation  of  this  Edict  followed  immediately  on 
the  decision  of  the  Pope  to  send  a  Papal  Legate  to  the  Court  of  Peking, 
to  represent  him  as  the  sole  foreign  power  interested  in  (he  Chinese 
Roman  Catholics,  thereby  totally  disclaiming  all  political  protection 
from  France.' 

Photihstaxts, — The  first  Protestant  Missionary  to  China 
was  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  who  arrived  in  A.D.  1807. 
There  was  such  a  strong  feeling  against  all  Europeans  at 
that  time,  that  he  was  unable  to  preach  in  pnblic  or  carry  on 
direct  evangelistic  work ;  but  ho  engaged  in  some  literaiy 
undertakings,  which  not  only  redounded  to  his  credit,  but 
prepared  the  way  for  future  labourers.  A  gigantic  dictionary 
of  the  language  and  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bibio 
have  made  his  name  famous,  and  it  is  a  marvel  how,  confined 
within  the  foreign  factories  (as  the  European  settlement 
in   Canton   ivas   called)    in   a  godown,   and   assisted    by   a 
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teacher  who  was  in  terror  of  being  discovered,  this  wonderful 
man,  nearly  single-handed,  accomplished  such  tasks.     It  ii 
ti'ue  he  had  a  former  translation  of  a  part   of  the   Nei 
Testament  which  he  used  as  a  basis,  and  he  had  the  help 
of  Dr.  Milne  in  translating  part  of  the  old  Tualaincnt,  but 
witli   all  these  aids  tlie  labour  must  have  been  herculean,  i 
'  It  was  printed  from  wood  blocks  and  published  in  21  rolum€»fl 
in    1823.'     Thus    Protestant  missions   in    China    took  thelrf 
start  on  the  Bible,  and  it  is  to  this  reliance  on  the  word  a 
God  at  their  inception,  that  their  wonderful  success  is  dot 
Of  his  other  herculean  task  it  has  well  been  said: — 'ThcWJ 
is    no    finer    munument   of  huioan    perseverance    than 
dictionary  of  I'r.  Morrison.'    Unable  to  penetrate  into  Chin 
a  number  of  missionaries  settled  in  the  Straits,  and,  leaminf 
the  language,  were  ready,  when  their  opportunity  came.  IQI 
land,  fitted  for  work  in  China.     One  of  them  prepared  fonti 
of  moveable   type,   and   these   w-ere   the  precursors  of  thi 
numerous   printing  presses,   which,  now  that  the  Cbinsi 
have  seen  their  utility,  are  not  confined  to  mission  pi-emisc 
but  are  used  by  the  natives  themselves,  at  the  treaty  porta 
to  a  limited  e.\tent,  for  the  production  of  their  own  bool 
In  addition  to  the  English  missionaries,  some  American  ono^ 
came   to   Macao.     After   the   Nanking  Treaty  of  1842,  1 
which  Hongkong  was  coded  to  Great  Britain  and  five  tiean 
ports  opened,  the  missionaries  eanie  up  from  the  Straits  n 
more  arrived  from  home.     Better  translations  of  the  Bibl| 
■were   made,   schools   established,   dispensaries   opened, 
loks  printed.     There  were  at  that  time  only  a  few  Chinei 
inverts   all  told.     Since  that  time  more   ports    have   bet 
opened,  and  residence  in  the  interior  has  been  possible  in* 
many  places,   till  now  there  are  forty    ditferent    societies    ftt 
work,  anil  a  few  independent  workers  uncoanecfed  with  any 
society.     There  are  581)  men,  391  married  women,  and  316 
single  ladies,  making  a  total  of  1,296;  these  are  British, 
American,  German,  and  Canadian,     Of  native  helpers    there 
are  1.657,     There  are  522  organised  native   churches  (bub 
this  number  may  be   stated  as   more   than  a  thousand  i 
each  company  of  believers  is  termed  a  Church),  of  which  § 
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lupporting,  and  nearly  50  partially  bo.  These  n:nive 
diurclies  are  a  sufficient  answer  as  to  whether  missions  have 
been  a  success  in  China  or  not,  for  a  Chinese  n-ill  not  pay 
away  money  for  Christianity  unless  he  is  convinced  of  ita 
truth.  There  are  also  38  churches  which  are  under  a  general 
endowment  scheme,  the  money  being  contributed  by  natives 
alone;  besides  this  there  is  a  group  of  60  congregations 
which  are  to  support  themselves ;  there  are  other  cases 
also  which  might  be  included,  so  that  the  numbers  of 
self-supporting  churches  given  iibove  fall  sliort  of  the  reality. 
The  amount  contributed  iu  money  is  S36,S84i-'j'l',  but  'no 
account  is  taken  of  the  value  of  liouses  and  land  given  by 
natives  to  the  churches  to  which  they  belong.' 

Extra  to  these  are  ihe  concomitants  of  mission  work, 
such  as  schools,  with  16,836  pupils,  and  medical  work — of 
hospitals  there  iiru  61,  of  dispensaries  14,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  patients  passing  through  them  annually.  Tliore 
are  12  religions  journals  published  by  missionaries,  and  hosts 
of  books  are  being  annually  issued  from  the  mission  press — 
not  only  religious  ones,  but  scientific  manuals  as  well,  of  every 
kind  and  character.  Hud  Protestant  mtssiouaries  done  nothing 
else  in  Cliina  than  prepared  and  published  the  books  issued 
by  them  in  Chinese ;  started  the  schools ;  written  the  books 
in  Englisb,  containing  narratives  of  their  own  travels,  and 
accounts  of  the  natives,  and  of  their  religious  customs  and 
manners ;  translated  native  works ;  instructed  the  yi5Uth  of 
both  sexes ;  and  foiiudcd  hospitals  and  dispensaries — ^had 
these,  we  say,  been  the  only  things  accomplished  by  Protestant 
mission;irics,  they  would  have  done  a  noble  work ;  but  added 
to  all  these  more  secular  labours  is  the  directly  religious 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  tract  and  Bible  distribution, 
visiting,  gathering  together  the  converts,  &c.,  all  of  which, 
though  less  appreciated  by  the  general  mercantile  community 
of  China,  has  been  as  signally  successful  as  the  other  class 
of  undertakings. 

It  is  eighty-six  years  since  Protestant  missions  were 
started  in  China,  and  at  first  the  missionaries  were  but 
a  handful  in   number,  restricted   in   their   operations,   and 
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confined  to  a  few  localitiea.  Tht-v  have  had  up-hill  wort, 
prejudice  and  ignorance  opposing  them,  a  difficult  language 
to  learn— which  requires  several  years  hard  study  before  i 
Bufficient  knowledge  of  it  can  be  acquired  for  general  use,<4 
but  little  sympathy  from  their  fellow  countrymen,  and  yet  tj 
following  statistics  will  show  what  has  been  the  result  of  o 
phase,  and  one  phase  alone,  of  their  htbours  : — ^iu  1842  thfl| 
were  6  communicants:  in  18.53,  350;  in  1865,  2,000; 
1876,  13,035:  in  1886,  28,000;  in  1889,  37,287.  At  t 
present  duy  there  must  be,  in  round  numbers,  some  40,000 
communicants,  and  besides  these  100.000  of  a  Cliristiau 
community. 

'  If  Christian  juissions  advance  in  the  next  thirty-fi 
years  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  past  thirty-five  years,  thoj 
will   be,   at   the   end   of  that  time,  twenty-six  millions  \ 
communicants  and  it  Christian  community  of  one   hundi 
million  people '^-<me-f our th  of  the  Chinese  nation. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  couverts^ — are  the 
Christians  genuine?    Unfortunately  some  false  professoi 
have  joined  merely  for  the  dollars  which  they  hope  to  obtM 
have  given  a  bfid  name  to  native  Christians  amongst  certa 
classes  of  people.     It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  these 
■very  hypocrites  among  them  who  obtrude  themselves  on  public 
notice,  as  what  those  desire   is  the  opportunity  of  making 
money,  and  they  thus  push  themselves  into  prominence  for 
that  object,  while  the  genuine  one*  are  content  to  occupy  the 
humble  position  they  already  fill.    The  centuries  of  heathenism 
in  which  the  Chinese  have  been  steeped,  must  also  t 
into  account  in  judgiug  of  those  just  come  out  of  it: 
flower    transplanted    into    a    garden    does    not    produce 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  cultivated   species   that  gro^ 
aide,  but  care  and  labour  have  to  bo  expended,  and  the  i 
of  the  gardener  exercised,  to  develope  its  best  characteristid 
80  -we  can  scarcely  except  one  transplanted   out  of  all  the 
debasing   concomitants   of  idolatry  to  bo  on  a  par  in  all 
lespects  with  (in  fact,  sometimes  they  are  expected  to  1 
superior  to)  those  who  have  been  surrounded  by  centui' 
of  Chrisian  influence  in  our  more  highly  favoured  Weata 
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lands.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this^  there  are  amongst  the 
Chinese  converts  those  who  compare  favourably  with  any 
in  the  West.  It  is  not  from  hearsay  that  this  is  said,  for 
the  author  himself  has  seen  such. 

Booh*  rerommen<lvd, — ' Chrifltianity  in  China:  Kestorianisin,  Roman 
CathoHcism,  Protestantism/  by  Professor  Lcgge,  of  Oxford  Univerrtity. 
*  Christian  iSrogress  in  China/  by  Rev.  A.  Foster,  b.a.  There  are  numerous 
other  works  dealing  with  dilTerent  sections  of  the  mission  field,  wliich  are 
good  a8  fax  as  they  go.  Some  idea  also  of  what  has  been  done,  and  is  doing, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  stuHv  of  *R«i('ords  of  the  Missionary  Conference, 
held  at  Shanghai,  1800.'    Also  see  *  China  Review,'  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  152. 

MOHAMMEDANS.— HYiQ  introduction  of  Mohamme- 
danism into  China  is  interesting^  resulting  as  it  did  in 
the  settlement  of  followers  of  that  religion  in  China  and 
the  consequent  proselytising,  till  now  there  are  largo 
communities  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  the  empire.  The  word  proselytising, 
used  above,  must,  however,  be  taken  in  a  mild  sense,  for 
it  has  not  been  carried  on  with  that  vigour  which  uses 
compulsion  to  accomplish  its  objects  and  makes  its  converts 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  There  is  no  rapid  growth  of 
Mohammedanism  in  China.  Content  with  a  foothold  in 
the  land,  and  with  the  achievements  of  the  past,  it  is  now 
satisfied  with  the  increase  due  to  the  natural  enlargement 
of  its  borders  from  within,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
families  of  its   professors. 

Arabia  has  the  honour  of  introducing  Mohammedanism 
into  this  land,  and  commerce  was  the  motive  force  which 
brought  the  most  of  the  early  followers  of  the  false  prophet 
to  these  distant  shores.  Wos  Kassin,  supposed  to  be  a  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  Mohammed,  is  credited  with  having  introduced 
the  Moslem  faith  into  China.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
the  seventh  century  with  a  band  of  followers ;  its  missionaries 
arrived  at  different  sea-ports,  especially  at  Canton  and  Hang 
Chow ;  they  also  travelled  in  the  caravans  from  central  Asia. 
With  such  a  measure  of  success  was  the  propagation  of  the 
Islam  faith  carried  on,  that  large  numbers  of  Mohammedan&> 
are  to  be  found  in  China,  especially  in  the  Northern   and 
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Western  provinces,  whore  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villag 
are  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet ;  there  arc  200.000  . 
Peking.  In  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Szchuen  there  are  ' 
80,000.  In  Yunnan  there  are  said  to  be  between  three  and 
four  millions.  In  Kansuh  they  are  estimated  as  8^0,000  ia 
number  and  in  Shensi  as  3,500,000.  These  three  proTlncea 
contain  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  population 
of  China,  while  in  some  other  places  they  form  one-third  of 
the  population ;  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  thaa  . 
10,000,000  North  of  the  Y;ing-tsz-kinng ;  there  are  not  : 
many  in  the  South.  There  are  mosques  in  many  of  the 
cities ;  Canton  boasts  of  four,  two  of  which  were  builfc 
by  Wos  Kassin.  This  apostle  was  buried,  after  a  residenofl 
of  fifteen  years  in  China,  outside  the  Great  North  Gate  d 
Canton.  One  of  the  two  pagodas  in  Canton,  diH'ercnt  rathei 
in  style  to  the  ordinary  pagoda,  "as  urocted  in  Connection 
with  one  of  these  mosques,  in  order  that  the  vuie^zina  might 
call  the  faithful  to  prayers  from  it.  The  follotvers  of  tliii 
religion  would  appear,  in  this  distant  land  of  their  adoption 
to  have  held  strictly  to  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  such  ai 
circumcision,  alms,  deeds,  observation  of  the  feast  ol  Rntnadai 
and  prayers  in  the  mosque.  In  all  their  mosques  is  to  l 
found  a  tablet'  on  which  Is  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold'! 
*May  the  Emperor  reign  ten  thousand  years,'  the  penalty  <M 
the  recognition  of  their  faith  by  their  sovereign  ;  Confucioi 
Buddhist,  and  Taouist  temples,  if  of  any  size,  all  hanii|^ 
the  same  reminder  of  the  homage  due  to,  and  worship 
demanded  by,  the  Son  of  Heaven.  His  subjects  may  worship 
whom  they  choose,  but,  whether  they  choose  or  not,  adoration 
must  bo  paid  to  him  except  in  the  case  of  Christians,  who 
will  not  bend  the  kueo  nor  offer  the  incense  of  worship  b 
any  but  the  one  living  and  true  God. 

A  large  literature  lias  been  brought  into  existence  bjl 
the   Mohammedans.     The  author  had  in  his   possession   ; 
well-got-up  work  published  under  Imperial  auspices. 
title-page  had  two  dragons  encircling  the  name  of  the  book — < 
this  being  the  sign  of  the  imprimatur   of  the  sanction,  at. 
approval,  of  the  Emperor. 
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L  There    have    been    several    rebellions   of  considerable 

tna^ittiile  by  the  Mohammedans  agninst  the  Government, 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  A.D.  1863,  in  the  North 
of  China,  and  that  in  Yunnan,  lasting  for  many  years. 

Sm'ht  Tiiciwiiitelidnd. — WilUnrng's  'Middle  Kingdom,'  Vol.  II,  ji]). 
368-271,  Graj-'s  '  China,'  Vol,  I,  pp.  137-142.  An  article  by  Rev.  H.  V. 
Nuyei  in  the  •OKinesn  Reeoriler  Bnil  Uiflaionary  Journul,'  Vol.  XX.  pp. 
10-18  and  08-72.  For  nn  nccount  of  the  litemture  piihliahed  by  thom, 
i<ee  'Chinese  Recorder  and  Micsinnsry  Journal,'  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  2(i3,  3u4, 
3T7,  401.  The  Inrger  hnlf  ol  the  Second  Volume  of  Rocher'a  '  La  Province 
Chinoise  du  Yiln-nan'  ia  tahen  up  with  a,  narrative  of  the  great 
Mohauimedan  roballion  in  that  province,  1866-1S7S. 


MOiVGOLS.—Tiie  Mongols  are  another  of  those  nomadic 
races  bordering  China,  who  have  forced  themselves  into 
relationships  with  that  Empire.  The  Huns  or  Hwing-noo 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  ifongols.  As  Attila,  with 
'  his  hordes  of  savage  Huns,  was  styled  the  '  Scourge  of  God,' 
and  pro\'ed  to  be  veritably  the  'Terror  of  the  West'  in  the 
fifth  century:  so,  early  during  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty 
■(B.C.  202  to  A.D.  190),  the  Hwing-noo  proved  entitled  to  a 
similar  appellation  as  regards  the  China  of  that  period,  for 
they  ofttimes  became  'virtual  masters  of  the  Empire.' 

The  Heanbi,  another  Mongolic  tribe,  made  themselves 
famous  in  Chinese  liistory  during  the  Han  dynasty  for  about 
a  hundred  years.  They  also  proved  an  annoyance  to 
succeeding  dynasties,  becoming  a  formidable  State  ranging 
over  Nortliern  China  and  engulfing  parts  of  it. 

A  number  of  these  Mongols,  as  well  probably  as  some 
of  the  Huns  and  other  Mongolic  tribes,  were  settled  in  North 
China;  and  so  not  only  were  there  foes  without,  but  foes 
within;  and  in  preparation  fur  a  war  with  the  external  fops, 
the  Emperor  ordered  a  Chinese 'St.  Bartholomc"''s  Day"  of 
all  the  nomadic  tribes  within  his  borders,  so  that  200,000 
families  were  slain.  To  prevent  them  turning  traitors  many 
Chinese  also  euftered  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter;  but, 
even  after  such  treatment,  Tibetan  and  Hunnish  families 
collected  in  China,  and  harsh  laws  were  enacted  against 
them,  which  drove  large  numbers  of  them  out.  Before  that, 
Hienbi  Mongols  had  returned  to  China,  and  thev  continued 
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to  do  so  afterwards.  There  was  a  Hunnish  Kingdom,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  many  rival  ones  into  which  China 
was  divided,  in  A.D.  435. 

Mongols,  under  the  name  of  Too-kiie,  assisted  the  first 
Emperur  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  to  gain  the  throne  of  China- 
These  same  Turks,  as  they  were  called,  plundered  the  north- 
western  and  northern  borders  of  China  during  the   whole  1 
of  tlie  Tang  dynasty. 

The  Khitans,  another  Mongolic  tribe  originally,  hare  \ 
also   made   for   themselves   a   chapter   in   Chinese    hisloiy. 
Harrying  the  frontiers  and  plundering  the  country;  defeated 
by  the  Chinese,  who  empioyeil  1,800,000  men  to  build  ; 
great  wall  to  protect  the  Empire  from  their  ravages  in  the 
time  of  the  Chi  dynasty;  eclipsed  by  the   so-called  Turks, 
they  rose,  to  be  again  defeated.     After  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  Chinese,  they  again  fought  with  them,  and 
threatened  the  North  of  China  after  the  T'ang  dynasty  had 
crippied  its  strength  in  its  exhausting  and  foolish  war  against 
aneient  Corea;  two  expeditions  were  sent  against  them,  which 
proved  ineffectual,  and  ^t  was  found  impossible  to  oust  them 
from  the  new  territories  they  had  acquired.     It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Khitans  through  alL  j 
the  intricacies  of  the  history  of  Chinese  dealings  with  their 
nomadic  neighbours.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  eventually, 
A.D.  926,  the  Khitans,  after  Eastern  Mongolia  had  been  I 
formed  into  a  kingdom,  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  1 
Empire   under   Abdoji,  'one  of    the    great    conquerors    of  j 
mankind.'     Under  his  successors  they  assumed  the  Imperial  ' 
power  as  the  Liao.  or  Iron  dynasty,  overthrowing  the  Tsin 
Emperor.    They  carried  on  incessant  wars  with  the   Siing, 
and  reigned  over  the  country  nortli  of  the  Yellow  River, 
their  dominion  extending  as  far  north  as  the  Songari  and  ' 
Hoorha  rivers.     The  Kliitans  are  said  to  have  had  a  carious 
custom,  that  of  drinking  human  blood,  which  the  husbands 
drank  from  the  living  bodies  of  their  wives  by  cutting  a 
small  slit  in  the  wife's  back.     Their  higher  civilisation  in 
other  matters  would  almost  appear  to  throw  some  doubt  on 
this  strange  propensity,  as  they  were  painters,  and  had,  at 
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the  time  when  they  entered  China,  a  literature  comprising- 
thousands  of  volumes,  including  medical  works ;  they  were 
hospitable,  and  fond  of  drink.  It  may  be  here  proper  to 
remark,  that  *Huns,'  'Turks,'  and  *  Mongols  '  '  differ  only  as 
the  Han,  T'ang,  and  Sung  of  China  differ.  They  are  but 
dynastic  titles  of  the  same  people.'  They  were  finally  driven 
out  of  Northern  China  by  the  help  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Manchus,  who  succeeded  them  as  the  Kin  dynasty, 
after  a  reign  by  the  Liao  dynasty  of  240  years.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Peking  was  first  made  a  capital 
during  their  time. 

We  next  find  the  Kins,  as  well  as  the  native  Chinese 
dynasty  in  the  South,  swept  off  their  thrones  by  the  Mongols. 
The  name,  Kin,  is  said  by  Ross  to  mean  '  silver.'  Genghis 
Khan  had  gathered  together  the  numerous  bands  '  of  restless 
cavalry  on  the  north  of  Shamo  and  the  west  of  the  Hinganlin.' 
Defeated  tribes  swelled  his  numbers,  and  he  catered  on  a 
career  of  conquest ;  his  sons  completed  his  work  as  far  as 
China  was  concerned,  the  Yuen  dynasty,  as  it  was  called, 
reigning  over  the  whole  of  China  for  a  period  of  eighty-eight 
years,  until  the  Ming,  a  native  dynasty,  was  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  the  destroyed  and  hated  power  of  the  Mongols  (see 
Article  on  Chinese  History). 

Mongols,  Characteristics  and  Customs  of. — The 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Mongols  are  described,  by  the 
late,  celebrated,  Russian  traveller,  Col.  Prejevalsky,  as  *a  broad 
flat  face,  with  high  cheek-bones,  wide  nostrils,  small  narrow 
eyes,  large  prominent  ears,  coarse  black  hair,  scanty  whiskers 
and  beard,  a  dark  sunburnt  complexion,  and  lastly,  a  stout 
thick-set  figure,  rather  above  the  average  height.'  The 
Chinese  face  is  'cast  in'  a  *more  regular  mould.'  The  men 
shave  their  heads  like  the  Chinese,  but  the  women  plait  their 
hair  *in  two  braids  decorated  with  ribbons,  strings  of  coral, 
or  glass  beads,  which  hang  down  on  either  side  of  the  bosom.' 
The  Mongols  live  in  felt  huts  or  tents,  and  are  very  dirty, 
never  washing  their  bodies  and  faces,  and  their  hands  but 
seldom.  They  drink  great  quantities  of  tea  and  'milk 
prepared  in  various  ways,  either  as  butter-curds,  whey,  or 
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Tcumiss,'  and  are  much  addicted  to  dnmkennesB.  iliitton  ia 
eaten  in  great  quantities,  'Their  only  occupation  and  source 
of  wealth  is  cattle-breeding,  and  their  riches  are  counted  by 
the  number  of  their  live-stock.'  They  arc  very  fond  of  theit> 
animals,  and  lay  themselvea  out  completely  for  them,  heingi 
very  considerate  of  them.  Their  cattle,  &c.,  are  bartered  for 
manufactured  goods.  They  are  very  lazy,  never  walking, 
always  riding  on  horseback,  and  are  great  cowards,  but  are 
fond  of  hunting.  They  are  kind  and  Bimple-mindod.  'A>i 
Mongol  can  only  have  one  lawful  wife,  hut  he  ciin  kee] 
concubines,'  the  children  of  the  latter 'are  illegitimate, 
have  no  share  in  the  inheritance.'  'Bribery  and  corruption' 
are  as  prevalent  ns  in  China.'  'Religious  se 
performed  in  Tibetan.' 

JImilu  rvramvii-iide/l.—Cal.  I'ri'jevrv!  sky's  '  Mongol  in.'  Tlie  Intp  Rei 
J.  Gilmour's  'Aimmg  the  Mongols.'  For  n  ■  depouilcicy  of  all  avniUU 
Mungcil  ]<irfr'  on  th^ir  history,  &a.,  there  ore  tlie  huge  volumes  ufRowuFtlil 
'  History  ot  the  Mongols,' 
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MONGOL  LANGUAGE.— ThQ  Mongolian  and  Chinese 
languages  are  quite  distinct  and  not  related:  Chinese  is 
monosyllabic  to  a  great  extent,  Mongolian  abounds  in  words 
of  several  syllables;  Chinese  is  non- alphabetic,  Mongolian 
alphabetic.  Jlongylian  ia  said  to  be  an  easier  language  to 
acquire  than  Chinese,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
written  language.  Gutterals  and  aspirates  are  largely  used, 
'so  much  so  that  their  speech  seems  mostly  gasping  and 
sputtering.'  One  very  curious  feature  in  the  language  is  tha_ 
facility  with  which  terminations  are  added  to  the  verb,  i 
by  this  agglutinative  process  a  great  variety  of  meaning  i 
introduced  without  the  need  of  using  additional  words ;  i 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  from  the  'disproportionately  1; 
part  occupied  by  the  verb  '  in  the  language  that  'sentence 
are  run  out  to  an  indefinite  length,  consisting  of  an  indetiniM 
number  of  participial  clauses  strung  together  like 
links  of  a  chain,'  The  Mongol  language  'is  rich  in  word 
and  several  forms  and  dialects,  which,  however,  are  i 
very  distinct,  except  ns  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Mongolian,  where  the  difi'ercnce  ia  strongly  marked,*  whelg 
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•even  the  construction  of  the  sentence  changes';  but,  not- 
withstanding all,  it  seems  a  very  rare  thing  for  Mongols  from 
difierent  parts  of  the  country  not  to  understand  each  other, 
thus  forming  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  Chinese  speaking 
natives.  There  is  a  groat  differcuce  between  the  colloquial 
and  written  language,  and  the  natives  appear  to  find  it 
well-nigh  impossible  to  write  the  language  as  it  is  Bpoken. 
A  line  of  Mongolian  writing  has  been  compared  to  a  knotted 
cord ;  the  petiple  themselves  say  of  it  that  it  is  like  '  a  stream 
of  water  poured  out  from  a  jug.'  They  read  from  left  to 
right  in  vertical  columns. 

'There  are  a  good  many  printed  books,  the  Chinese  Government 
having  appointed  a  special  ci  '    '  •'<-.. 


I  the  end  of  last  c 
)  Mongol,  historica.1,  educational,  and  religious  works.' 
in.iy  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  outside  of  the  sacred  books 
and  Huddhist  liturgies,  there  is  very  little  in  the  shape  of  literature 
to  be  found  in  the  Mongohrin  language.  The  book  collector  may 
find  numerous  manuscript  copies  of  parts  of  Buddhist  scriptures, 
some  histories  of  famous  monks,  and  a  few  t,iles  written  with  the 

Eurpose  of  enforcing  Buddhist  doctrines,  but  secular  writings  are  very 
ard  to  find,  religion  having  taken  such  entire  possession  of  the 
Mongohan  mind  that  it  is  thought  a  waste  of  time  to  write  and  copy 
anything  that  has  not  a  religious  value.'  'There  are  schools  at 
Peking  and  Kalgan  for  teaching  the  language,  and  an  almanac  and 
some  books  are  from  lime  to  time  printed  in  it.  The  learned  chisses 
arc  the  princes,  nobles  and  lamas,  the  latter  also  learning  Tibetan, 
the  princes  and  nobles,  Mongol  and  Manchu.  The  common  people 
are  in  general  illiterate.' 

There  are  three  styles  of  the  written  language :  first,  that 
of  the  sacred  books,  '  beJug  that  in  which  the  translations  of 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  are  made,'  stiff  in  its  stvlc  and 
rendering  foreign  idioms  literally;  second,  the  documentary 
stylo  characterised  by  'formality  and  the  use  of  uncommon 
words ' ;  and,  lastly,  the  correspondence  style  in  which 
letters  and  business  docuraenta  are  written,  This  last  is  pure 
Mongol  and  nearer  to  the  colloquial  than  either  of  the  other 

The  Mongols  appear  first  to  have  borrowed  the  characters 
used  by  the  Uighur  Turks  of  Kashgaria,  and  this  style  of 
writing  was  commonly  used  by  Chinghiz  Khan  and  his 
immediate  successors.  The  Uighur  character  was  borrowed 
from  the  old  Syriac  which  was  probably  brought  into  Eastern 
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Nestorian    clergj-.      This    Sjro-Uighnr 
I  modified  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
dy  in  Kublai  Khan's  time  to  hotter  adapt  it   for  thej 
""Mongol  Innguage.     Continuous  linos  connecting  the  letter*! 
vertically  were  introduced,  but  the  syfitem  was  not  cuiupletoA  J 
After  thia,  a  square  character  was  invented  instead  of  the  I 
Uigliur.     This  square  character  was  '  founded  on  aTibetaul 
modification   of  the  Devanagari.'     This   was  not  accoptablci  1 
though  Kublai  Khan  tried  to  'force  it  into  use.'     Finally^f 
after  a  reversion  to  the  '  Uighuresquc  characters '  with  sonwt 
additions,   this   form   was,   in  A.D.   1307-1311,  brought  ta| 
perfection.     'This   is  substantially  the  character  still  in 
among  the  Mongols,  though   some  additions  have  been  s 
made  to  it.'     The  Manchu  alphabet,   again,   was  modelled^ 
upon  this  Mongol  one.     'Roughly  spenking.  there  is  about 
U3    much   ditt'crcnce   between   the   Mongolian   and    Manchu 
character  as  there  is  between  French  and  English  writing,' 
But,  though  very  similar  in  their  written  forms,  the  Manchsa 
and  Mongolian  languages  in  their  spoken  forms  are  qultM 
different, 

nrnditil.—Tiie  best  bonkH  for  learninff  MoQffol  iip|)wir  fa 
)  in  Kiiasian.  For  &  geiieml  nccouut  of  llie  Mongolian  laneuaee  ■ 
tppendlx  ¥io.  3  In  a  buok  entitled  'Jnincs  Qiluijiir  ol  Miiiit{»liB 
-iun,  Leitera,  nnd  Eeinirte,'  hy  B.  Lovett,  M.A. 

MOURNING. — The   Chinese   are   very   punctilious   iaj 
3ieii'  observance  of  mourning.     At  the  funeral  the  mournea 
are  clothed  in  coarse  sackcloth,  while  the  sons  and  nearest 
of  kin  wear  caps  of  the  same.     Mourning,  especially  deep 
mourning,  is  not  graceful  in  the  East.     No  Chinese  widow  looks 
well  in  her  weeds;  and  to  enhance  the  unsighlliuess  of  the 
mourning  costume,  the  finger-nails  are  not  cut,  and  the  n 
goes  unshaven  and  unshorn  for  seven  weeks.     No  marriaj 
of  course,  take  place  in  the  family,  nor  can  lis  members  g 
theatres.    The  two,  large,  red,  globular  lanterns  hung  i 
outside  the  front  door  are  changed  for  white  ones ;  the  piec 
of  red  paper  pasted  over  the  door  are  replaced  by  white  si 
^l^e  widow  nnd  children    sit   on  the  ground  for  seven  i 
ind  sleep  on  mats  on  the  fioor  near  the  coffin ;  food  Is  i 


MOURNING. 


cookeil,  the  friends  and  neighbours  supplying  what  is  required; 
chopaticks  are  not  allowed  to  be  used,  but  the  deep  sorrow, 
supposed  to  be  felt,  is  symbolised  by  tlie  employment  ff  the 
hands  in  eating,  and  needles  and  knives  must  be  eschewed  as 
well.  After  the  deepest  mouruing  of  sackcloth  ia  discarded, 
white  is  worn  as  deep  mourning — white  shoes,  white  robes, 
a  white  button  on  the  cap,  and  white  cord  braided  into  the 
queue.  Blue  is  used  as  lighter  mourning;  it  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  u  blue  jacket  implies  mourning, 
as  a  great  majority  of  the  Chinese  would  then  be  in  mourning 
every  day  of  their  lives  ;  but  a  blue  knob  on  the  top  of  the 
cap  instead  of  a  black  or  red  one,  also  a  blue  cord  braided 
into  the  end  of  the  queue  are  other  signs  of  it,  as  well  as 
certain  styles  of  blue  shoes.  In  the  North  of  China,  white 
is  the  only  mourning  used.  There  are  indications  also  on 
the  visiting  cards  to  show  mourning.  The  whole  nation 
goes  into  mourning,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  death  of  the 
sovereign.  No  one  is  allowed  to  shave  for  100  days  after  it 
is  proclaimed.  The  poor  barbers  must  have  a  sad  time  oi  it. 
The  discomfort  and  distress  are  minimised  by  the  nativea 
getting  a  clean  shave  before  the  decree  enforcing  mourning 
is  promulgated.  The  writer  chanced  to  be  in  Shanghai  on 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  T'ung-chi,  and  it  was  curious  to 
see  all  the  wheel-harrows  come  out  with  blue  cloths  on  their 
seals  (for  wheel-barrows  are  the  cabs  of  the  natives  of 
Shanghai)  instead  of  the  red  ones. 

A  Chinese  wears  mourning  for  his  superiors  and  equals 
in  relationship  ;  he  does  not  require  to  put  on  mourning  for 
his  wife,  but  an  affectionate  husband,  as  the  author  himself 
has  seen,  will  sometimes  put  on  white  at  his  wife's  funeral, 
though  it  is  not  incumbent  on  him  to  do  so,  or  even  to  attend 
the  corpse  to  the  grave;  in  the  same  way,  some  abstain  from 
red  cord  in  the  queue  and  bright  colours,  though  it  is  not 
obligatory  to  do  so.  As  some  who  profess  horrible  cn-eds  are 
often  better  than  their  beliefs,  so  there  are  Chinese  who  are 
better  than  their  heartless  ceremonials,  which  take  no,  or  but 
little,  account  of  women  or  children. 
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■  tetii 


I  A  period  of  seven  times  seven  days  is  observed  in 
nouming,  funei-al  rites  being  performed  on  each  sevenUt 
day  up  till  the  forty-ninth. 

There   are   five  degrees    of    mourning,    as    follows: — 
mourning   for  parents:    for  grandparents  and  great-grand- 
parents; for  brothers,  sisters,  &c.;   for  uncles,  aunts,  C 
and  for  distant  relatives  in  line  of  descent  or  ascent. 

In  the  first,  sackcloth  without  hem  or  border;  in  the 
second,  sackcloth  with  hem  or  border;  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  pieces  of  sackcloth  are  placed  on  certain  parts  oT' 
the  dress.  When  sackcloth  is  worn,  after  the  third  interval 
of  seven  days  is  over  the  mourners  can  cast  it  otf,  and  th« 
ivear  plain  colours,  such  as  white,  gray,  bliick,  and  bluft 
For  a  parent  the  period  of  mourning  is  nominally  tfare 
years,  but  really  twcntyseveu  months,  and  during  all  thii 
ilk  can  be  worn;  during  these  tiventy-seveo 
lonths  officials  have  to  resign  their  appointments,  and 
tetire  from  public  life.  There  is  an  iinmcnse  amount  of 
ceremonial  connected  with  Chinese  mourning,  and  difierent 
duties  to  be  performed,  certain  of  them  devolving  on  tha 
chief  mourner,  such  as  carrying  a  certain  mourning  sta 
in  the  procession.  The  whole  subject  is  one  that  mudi 
might  be  written  upon,  as  there  are  many  curious  custoraV 
connected  with  deaths,  such,  for  example,  as  the  chief 
mourner,  supported  on  each  side  and  accompanied  by  friendif 
going  out  with  a  musician  playing  a  discordant  flngeole 
till  they  come  to  a  well  or  pool,  when  a  cash  or  two  a' 
lung  into  the  water,  of  which  some  is  dipped  up  in  a  basiD' 
.jthey  have  brought  with  them,  taken  home,  and  the  corpsf 
■ashed  in  it,  while  lanterns  with  blue  characters  on  thoiii 
iSre  hung  up  at  tlie  front  door  instead  of  the  usual  red  ones 
,th  black  characters;  and  the  ornament  over  the  front  door 
'{a  curious  shaped  sort  of  tablet  suspended  over  the  doors  o 
officials,  and  at  weddings  and  funerals)  is  of  white  papW: 
pasted  on  a  framework  of  bamboo.  

A  bamboo  and  mat-shed,  or  roof,  is  put  up  over  thn* 
street  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  the  death  has  taken 
place;  a  paper  stork  is  erected  on  the  top  of  a  bamboo  polsi 


to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
street — for  it  is  believed  that  the  spirits  take  their  flight  into 
the  other  world  on  such  birds,  and  a  large  paper,  some  feet 
in  length  and  breadth,  is  posted  up  on  the  outside  wall  of  the 
house,  giving  notice  of  the  spirit's  departure  and  the  route 
to  be  taken,  and  warning  others  from  coming  across  the 
road  in  case  any  disaster  should  happen  to  them.  Funeral 
cards  are  sent  out  by  the  family,  giving  intimation  of  the 
death  to  friends.  These  arc  large  documents,  and  amongst 
other  matters  they  contain  the  date  of  birth  and  death  of  the 
deceased  and  a  list  of  the  children ;  a  slip  is  enclosed  with 
them  giving  the  date  when  the  reception  of  friends  to  worship 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  one  will  taken  place.  A  small 
present  of  money  (perhaps  a  sum  of  fifty  cents,  that  being  a 
very  common  amount)  is  sent  to  the  bereaved  family  to 
purchase  candles,  joss-paper,  and  incense  for  the  ceremonies. 
As  an  instance  of  what  may  take  place,  we  quote  from  a 
Chinese  novel  the  directions  given  by  the  Astrologer  for  the 
funeral  rites  of  a  certain  official's  wife: — 

'(Tliis  Asliologtr)  dtcided  ihai  ihe  coffin  should  remain  in  the 
house  for  seven  times  seven  days,  that  is  forty-nine  days  ;  that  after 
[he  third  day,  the  mourning  rites  should  be  bc^un  and  the  formal 
cards  should  be  distiibutcd  ;  that  all  that  v/as  to  be  done  during  these 
forty-nine  days  was  to  invite  one  hundred  and  eight  Buddhist  bontes 
to  perform,  in  the  Main  Hall,  the  High  Confession  Mass,  in  order  to 
ford  the  souls  of  departed  relatives  across  the  abyss  of  suffering,  and 
afterwards  to  transmute  the  spirit  (of  Mrs.  Ch'in)  ;  that,  in  addition, 
an  altar  should  be  erected  in  the  Tower  of  Heavenly  Fragrance,  where 
nine  limes  nine  virtuous  Taouist  priests  should,  for  nineteen  days, 
offer  up  prayers  for  absolution  from  punishment,  and  purilicatian  from 
retribution.  That  after  these  services,  the  tablet  should  be  moved 
into  the  Garden  of  Concent  rn led  Fragrance,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  tablet,  fifteen  additional  eminent  bonnes  and  fifteen  renowned 
Taouist  priests  should  confront  the  altar  and  perform  meritorious 
deeds  every  seven  days.' 

Further  on  we  have,  in  the  same  novel,  the  following : — 

'This  day  was  the  thirty-fifth  day,  the  very  day  of  the  fifih 
seven,  and  the  whole  company  of  homes  had  just  (commenced  the 
services)  for  unclosing  the  earth,  and  breaking  Hell  open ;  for  sending 
a  light  lo  show  the  way  to  the  departed  spirit  for  its  being  admitted 
to  an  audience  by  the  King  of  Hell ;  for  arresting  all  the  malicious 
devils,  as  well  as  for  soliciting  the  soul-saving  Buddha  to  open  the 
golden  bridge  and  to  lead  the  way  with  streamers.  The  Taouist  priests 
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e  engaged  in  reverently  rending  the  prayers  :  in  worshipping  t 
Three  Pure  Ones  and  in  proslrnling  themselves  before  the  Gemmy 
Lord.  The  disciples  of  abstraction  were  burning  incense,  in  order  to 
release  the  hungered  spirits,  ond  were  reading  the  Water  Regrets 
Manual.  There  was  also  a  company  of  twelve  nuns,  of  tender  years, 
got  up  in  embroidered  dresses,  and  wearing  red  shoes,  who  stood 
before  the  coffin,  silently  reading  all  the  incantations  for  the  reception 
of  the  spirit  (from  the  lower  regions),  with  the  result  that  the  utmost 
bustle  and  stir  prevailed.' 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  inlerosting  to  give  an 
account  of  a  Chinese  funeral  procesainn,  and  we  select,  for 
thnt  purpose  a  tolerably  full  description  of  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  fong  King-sing,  taken  from  the  "North  China  Daily 
News ' : — 

'  At  the  head  of  the  procession  were  two  gigantic  paper  figures, 
one  in  black  and  the  other  in  red.  The  first  represented  a  licrcc-toaking 
soldier,  and  the  other  a  mild-looking  minister  of  state  ;  the  functions  of 
these  being  to  scare  away  any  malignant  spirits  that  might  be 
inclined  to  trouble  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  Next  came  five  men 
on  ponies,  in  single  file,  followed  by  sixty,  dirty,  young  ragamutlins 
bearing  boards  containing  the  names  of  the  offices  and  titles  of  the 
deceased.  Then  came  two  flags ;  four  more  men  dressed  In  blue,  on 
ponies,  followed  by  an  umbrella,  thirteen  soldiers  carrying  many 
coloured  banners,  twenty-four  men  on  foot  bearing  weapons  with 
pewter  heads  and  wooden  handles,  two  nicn  blowing  claiions,  a 
mandarin  on  a  pony,  four  soldiers  with  banners,  twenty-three  soldiers 
with  bayonets  fixed,  behind  them  being  a  three-flounced  umbrella  and 
mandarin  runners.  Next  came  ten  musicians  very  well  dressed,  and 
another  umbrella  and  attendants.  A  green  chair,  borne  by  eight 
carriers,  with  a  mourner  on  each  side,  and  two  handsome  scrolls 
immediately  preceded  the  Taotai's  band,  who  were  followed  by 
thirty  well-dressed  soldiers,  a  number  of  tables  on  which  were  a 
roasted  pig,  a  skinned  goat,  fruil,  and  pewter  wine-bottles,  while 
some  paper  tables  had  on  them  gold  and  silver  mock  sycee,  scrolls, 
and  representations  of  Chin  Shan  and  Vin  .Shan — the  Cold  and  Silver 
mountains,— all  these  latter  intended  to  be  burnt.  The  handsomest 
part  of  the  procession  was  the  "myri.id  name  umbrellas,"  of  which 
there  were  twenty-four,  presented  by  the  people  whose  names  appeared 
in  velvet  characters  on  the  lower  flounces,  while  round  the  upper  ones 
were  quotations  from  the  classics.  These  umbrellas  were  very  hand- 
some and  were  mostly  of  silk  and  in  many  colours.  Then  there  were 
two  more  chairs,  some  Taouist  and  Buddhist  priests,  satin  scrolls,  and 
a  chair  containing  the  picture  of'the  deceased,  on  either  side  of  the 
chair  being  a  mourner.  Next  came  some  Buddhist  priests  playing 
on  flutes,  and  then  behind  them  boys  carryint;  flowers  on  stands.  A 
hundred  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  their  official  robes  followed, 
-each  bearing  a  lighted  joss-stick.  Many  handsome  scrolls  succeeded 
.and  then  came  the  Town  Band,  four  mourners,  the  sons  of  the 
deceased,  gongs  and  images.  The  catafalque  was  carried  by  thirty- 
two  bearers,  the  pole  which  ran  through  it  having  the  head  and  tail 


ft  dragon,  a  to';en  of  Iniperiiil  f;ivour,  and  the  end  of  ihe  procession 
was  brought  up  by  hundreds  of  Chinese  in  carriages  and  chairs  and 
on  foot.' 

Jinaii  rerDiiimi-nlrtl. —Xrchd'oei^Ti  Grav'fl  '  Chinn,*  for  Cniilonese 
nustoms;  Riv.  J.  DooliUlr's  '  Social  Ciistoma  o(  the  Chiiiese '  tor  t.hiisfl  nt 
Foochow;  nxitl  one  or  twi  articles  in  'The  Honskong  Daily  Prim*,'  fur 
1861,  fur  domc  iiccounC  of  those  of  the  Tlnkkas.  Also  «ee  the  '  Li-KI '  im  to 
the  ancient  inourninR  ciKtonii  on  which  the  modem  on™  spe  based,  modified 
by  lucal  usagi^s  and  practico,  '  The  China  Euview,"  Vol.  XVII,  jip.  17  and 
4S,  contains  n  list  of  Days"  of  Official  Monrnin;{  in  Chiim.  Fur  n  short 
account  of  some  of  the  tiineral  ril«»  iierformed  once  cferv  neveii  linys  until 
the  fortj-ninth  dny,  tee  '  China  Eeview.'  Vol.  XVIl,  p.  38. 

MUSIC— 

'  Music  in  China  has  undoubtedly  been  known  since  the  remotest 
antiquity.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Emperor  Fu-hsi 
(B.C.  28;;).  o  0  o  It  is,  siiy  the  Chinese,  the  essence  of  the 
harmony  existing  between  heaven,  earth,  and  man.  "  "  o  -phe 
first  invaders  of  China  certainty  brought  with  them  certain  notions 
of  music.  The  Aborigines  themselves  had  also  some  kind  of  musical 
system,  which  their  conquerors  admired  and  probably  mixed  with 
their  o«n.' 

Diiferent  systems  soem  to  have  been  evolved  by  different 
emperors  and  were  differently  styhid,  but  it  ossuined  its 
■characteristic  form' with  the  Emperor  Huaug-ti  (B.C.  2697 J, 
when,  amidst  other  innovations,  names  were  givun  to  the 
sounds,  and  one  fixed  upon  as  a  base  note.  Theoretically, 
music  hold-i  a  position  of  parnmouot  importance  in  the  good 
government  of"  a  State.  Either  this  ancient  music  was  of 
an  e.\tra ordinary  character — for  Confucius  was  so  ravished 
oa  hearing  a  piece,  composed  by  the  great  Shun  1,600  years 
before  his  time,  that  ho  did  not  taste  meat  for  three 
years — or  the  Chinese  were  sensitively  responsive  to  certain 
combinations  of  sounds,  in  a  manner  unknown  to  Europeans. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  testing  which  is  true,  for 
the  knowledge  of  this  ancient  music  is  lost.  If  the  descriptions 
of  it  are  true  to  the  reality,  no  one  who  has  heard  Chinese 
music  of  the  present  day  will  have  any  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  statement  of  its  being  unknown  now.  Some  most 
abstruse  theories  are  all  that  remain  for  us  to  form  an  opinion 
about  it.  Ac  the  great  destruction  of  books,  those  on  music, 
as  well  as  musical  instruments,  shared  'the  same  fate  as 
every  object  which  could  give  rise  to  any  remembrance  o£ 
past  times.' 
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Great  efforts  were  made  to  resuscitate  the  Inst  art : 
tome  of  the  books  and  instruments  were  recovered  from  their 
hiding  places ;  but  the  times  were  not^  favouralile  for  the 
cultivation  of  peaceful  arts ;  the  memory  of  the  great  musio 
master,  in  whose  family  the  office  had  been  hereditary,  v 
I  not  sufficient  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  the  gre»l 
Mtastruphc  had  occasioned;  different  authors  disagreed  is 
ike'iT  theories,  and  a  confusion  of  the  different  systems  han 
jsulted.  Two  emperors  of  the  present  dynasty,  Kang-hd 
md  Kien-Iung,  used  their  best  efforts  'to  bring  music  bad 
E)  its  old  splendour,'  but  without  inucli  success. 

'Modern  music  really  dates  from  the  T^ang  dynaa 
^A.D.  600).'  Mr.  Van  Aalst  divides  Chinese  music  into  tw 
kinds;  'ritual  or  sacred  music,  which  is  passably  sweet,  am 
generally  of  a  minor  character;  and  the  theatrical  orpopuU 
inusic.  *  *  »  "jjjg  present  Chinese  theoretically  adtni 
leven  sounds  in  the  scale,  but  practically  they  only  lis 
five,  and  that  as  well  in  ritual  music  as  in  popular  tunesj 
Chinese  music  cannot  be  exactly  represented  on  our  Westet 
musical  instruments,  as  the  intervals  between  the  notes  ai 

»iiot  the  same  as  ours. 
Ritual  music  is  used  in  the  acts  of  worship  in  whic 
the  Emperor  either  takes  part  himself  or  is  represented  h 
■  deputy,  such  aa  the  worship  of  Heaven  and  Eartti,  < 
Ancestors,  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  &c.,  and  of  Confucitu 
The  popular  music  includes  all  other  kinds,  and  there  nn 
not  a  few.  Not  a  procession  of  any  importance  winds  it 
meandering  course  through  the  busy  narrow  Innos,  that  d 
duty  for  streets  in  a  great  part  of  China,  but  has  bands  c 
musicians,  sometimes  scores  of  bands,  having  small  drum 
and  clashing  cymbals,  &c.  That  music  should  take  i 
prominent  part  in  a  marriiige  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
but  it  takes  an  equally  prominent  part  in  funerals,  thtt 
Kipoorest  of  which  has  at  least   one  musician,  and  the  bette 

jOnes  more,  playing  a  dirge  on  shrill  clarionets — in  the  lattef 
■(ase  also  bands  of  performers  on  instruments  are  seen   ; 
well.     No  officer  of  a  high  grade  proceeds  on  an  official  visit 
Jrithout   the   deep-toned   boom   of  the  sonorous  gong  pro 
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-claiining,  by  the  number  of  beats,  the  rank  of  the  ^  great 
man.'  while  its  other  uses  are  not  a  few.  In  evening 
worship  on  board  ship,  it  and  the  drum  provide  the  music. 

Much  of  the  attraction  of  the  theatre  to  the  natives 
consists  in  the  music  and  singing — attractive  to  the  native, 
but  ear-splitting  and  headache-producing  to  the  foreigner. 
The  singing  on  the  stage  'is  not  unfrequently  in  the 
**  recitative  "  style,  and  the  way  the  orchestra  accompanies,  in 
broken,  sudden  chords,  or  in  long  notes,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  our  European  recitative.' 

Ballad  singing  is  much  appreciated ;  blind  men  play  one 
species  of  guitar,  while  blind  singing  girls  accompany 
themselves  on  another.  The  courtesans  are  given  a  musical 
education  according  to  Chinese  ideas ;  and  scarcely  a  boy  or 
coolie  but  delights  in  singing  to  his  heart's  content  from 
a  book  of  songs  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  screeches  a 
song  in  imitation  of  some  theatrical  character.  Grass- 
cutters  and  field  labourers  beguile  the  time  by  singing 
responsive  songs,  the  men  and  boys  singing  one  verse  and 
the  girls  the  other.  The  Buddhist  priests  chant  in  their 
seiTices;  while  the  Taouists  also  chime  their  instruments 
and  sing  their  liturgies. 

There  is  quite  a  variety  of  musical  instruments  in  use, 
some  being  confined  to  the  Chinese  sacred  music  in  their 
ritual  ceremonies,  and  others  to  popular  music.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  is  called  the  *  stone  chimes/  consisting  of  a 
series  of"  sonorous  stones  of  varying  thickness,  hung  in 
a  frame.  There  is  also  the  '  single  sonorous  stone '  and 
a  marble  flute.  This  employment  of  stone  for  musical 
instruments  is  peculiar  to  China.  A  '  conch,'  a  large  shell, 
is  used  by  soldiers,  watchmen,  and  bands  of  pirates. 

Bells  of  different  shapes — square  and  round,  and  of  all 
weights,  from  over  fifty  tons  downwards — are  much  used, 
every  temple  of  any  size  having  one  large  one  at  least,  as  well 
as  a  large  drum.  Amongst  curious  ancient  Chinese  musical 
instruments  may  be  noted  the  chimes  of  small  bells  suspended 
in  a  framework;  and  the  chimes  of  gongs,  ten  in  a  frame; 
while  another  outre  object  is  a  wooden  mortar  struck  with  a 
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wooden  hamiDGr.    The  cymbals  in  use  are  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  India. 

Some  of  the  stringed  instruments  are  also  most  ancient : 
there  are  a  number  of  lutes,  guitars,  and  violins,  some  of  the- 
latter  with  the  bow  passing  between  the  strings. 

Of  wind  instruments,  there  are  ilutes  and  clarionets. 

Wooden  instruments  are  also  made:   one  of  the  oios^t^ 
common  is  the  wooden  fish,  it  is  shaped  somewhat  like  (^^ 
skull,  and  hollowed  out;  it  is  struck  with  a  piece  of  wood^ 
and  is  much  used  by  priests.     Of  drums  there  are  not  a  few' 
varieties. 

'Tliesh6ngis  one  ot  the  most  important  of  Chinese  musical 
instruments,  o  a  a  [jg  other  instrument  is  nearly  so  perfect, 
either  for  sweetness  of  tone  or  delicacy  of  construction.  'Hie  principles 
embodied  in  it  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  our  grand 
organs.  Indeed,  according  to  various  writers,  the  introduction  of  the 
shfng  into  Europe  led  to  the  invention  of  the  accordion  and  the 
harmonium.  Kratzenstein,  an  organ-buiider  of  St.  Peterahurg,  having 
become  the  possessor  of  a  sheng,  conceived  the  ide.i  of  applying  the 
principle  to  organ  stops.' 

Chinese  music  as  looked  upon  from  a  foreign  standpoint 
has  been  thus  described  : — 

'  The  intervals  of  the  Chinese  scale  not  being  temj>tted,  some  ot 
the  notes  sound  to  foreign  cars  utterly  false  and  discordant.  The 
instruments  not  being  constructed  with  the  rigorous  precision  which 
characterises  our  European  instruments,  there  is  no  exact  justness  of 
intonation,  and  the  Chinese  must  content  themselves  with  an  h  ptu 
prei.  The  melodies  being  always  in  unison,  always  in  the  same  key, 
always  equally  loud  and  unchangeable  in  movement,  they  cannot 
fail  to  appear  wearisome  and  monotonous  in  comparison  with  our 
complicated  melodies.  Chinese  melodies  are  never  dcRniidy  major 
nor  minor;  they  are  constantly  floating  between  the  two,  and  the 
natural  result  is  that  they  lack  the  vigour,  the  majesty,  [he  tender 
lamentations  of  our  minor  mode;  and  the  charming  effects  resulting 
from  the  alternation  of  the  two  modes,'  '  The  Chinese  hare, 
theoretically,  a  perfect  scale  and  a  fairly  good  notation  ;  there  is, 
however,  one  great  lack  in  their  system,  they  have  no  satisfactot; 
method  of  expressing  lime,  o  o  o  This  is  all  the  more  strange, 
seeing  that  in  practice  they  are  strict  timists.' 

Professor  C.  J.  Knott,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  thus  writes  :— 
'The  Chinese  musical  school,  as  it  is  developed  in  Japan,  is 
peculiar  in  the  high  pilch  in  which  the  leading  female  voice  chants 
the  libretto.  There  is  melody  in  the  airs  and  truthfulness  in  the 
instrumental  ensemble  of  Addles,  guitars,  and  Rutes.  Hut  tJicrc  is  no 
harmony  In  our  sense  of  the  term.  Each  piece  is  very  long  and 
wearisome  in  its  apparently  endless  repetitions.' 
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The  Chinese  do  not  appreciate  our  music  any  more  than 
we  do  theirs.  A  Chineae  standing  listening  to  the  military 
band  playing  in  Hongkong  was  asked  his  opinion  ot"  it,  and 
he  said  the  music  lacked  harmony.  That  they  fully  appreciate 
their  oivn  music  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  crowd  round  a 
Chinese  band  performing.  And  their  writings  equally  show 
this  appreciation,  for  example,  take  the  following  from  '  Gems 
of  Chinese  Literature ' : — 

'Softly,  UB  the  murmur  of  whispered  words;  now  loud  and  soft 
together,  like  the  patter  oi  pearls  nnd  pearlels  dropping  upon  a  marble 
dish.  Or  liquid,  like  the  warbling  of  the  mango-bird  in  the  bush; 
trickling  like  the  streamlet  un  its  downward  course.  And  (hen,  ]ike 
the  lorrt:iit,  stilled  by  ihe  grip  of  frost,  so  for  a  moment  was  the  music 
lulled,  in  a  passion  loo  deep  for  words.' 


Who  will  say  after  that,  that  the  Chinese  have  i 
for  music  ? 


soul 


S,>.'/>,  J 


■u>M.- 


la  Ko.  1  iif  tbH  'Si>ecinl  J> 

CuHtoiiia,  IHC-t— ' 

Ree  'fhinn  llev  „,    .   -         - 

alflO  see  same  iiiaBaziiie.  Vnh.  1.  ami  11,  for  n  kmio*  of  artlulaB  on  'The 

Theory  of  L:biiiesB  MiibIc'  by  Itev.  E.  Faber,   Th.D.    Two  articieB  in  'The 

Chinese  Ret^nrder  and  Missionary  Joiirnnl'  contnin  some  very  inlerestins 

parlicuUrs,  Ihey  are  'Chinrse  Miuicandite  Relation  to  our  Native  Services.' 

by  Kiiv.  W.  E.  SoolWII,  Vol   XXI,  p.  221,  and  'Chinese  Music,"  by  Mrs. 

liniothy  Richards,  Vol.  SXI,  p.  305. 

NAMES. — ^The  different  names  that  a  Chinese  has  are 
a  perfect  puzzle  to  a  European  ;  for  nearly  every  Chinese  has 
several  names.  He  keeps  his  surname  through  life,  of  course, 
as  we  do.  btit  at  every  memorable  event  in  his  life,  such  as 
first  going  to  school,  getting  married,  &c.,  he  takes  another 
name.  It  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  because  a 
native  gives  you  difi'erent  names  for  himself  he  is  attempting 
to  palm  himself  off  as  someone  else,  though  this  system  of 
a  plurality  of  names  offers  facilities  to  one  who  is  inclined 
to  be  tricky. 

A  Chinaman's  surname  then  is  unchangeable,  and 
generally  consists  of  one  syllable,  though  there  are  a  few  of 
two  or  three.  The  surname  comes  first,  and  the  other  names 
afterwards — in  fact  the  Chinese  follow  the  convenient  order 
used  in  our  directories.  A  remembrance  of  this  would 
prevent  the  foreign  resident  from  prefi.\ing  our  'Mr,'  to  the 
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personal  iiame  of  a  Chinese.     It  sounds  incongruous  enouijh 

to  prefix  'Mr.'  tu  a  Chinese  surname — an  attempt  to  mix 

^^  two  civilisations  whicli  will  not  blend  together  in  harmony, 

^^■fbut  it  Eouncls  ten  limes  worse  to  call   a   perfect   stranger 

^^Bby  his  personal  name  and  then  prefix  a  'Mr.'  to  it.     To 

^^H  illustrate : — Say  a  Chinese  bears  the  euphonious  designation 

^B  of  Ch'un  Wii-fuk.     Kow  the  first,  Ch'un,  is  his  surname,  and 

^H  Wii-fuk  is  what  he  elects  to  be  called  by,  his  Christian  name 

™       in  fact.     If  the  'Mr.'  must  be  used,  then  he  is  Mr.  Ch'uu  or 

Mr.  Ch'un  Wa-fuk,  but  not  Mr.    Wu-fuk   or  Mr.  Fnk  any 

more  than  Mr.  John  Harry  Joues  is  Mr.  John  Harry,  or  Mr. 

Harry,  to  a  stranger. 

About  a  month  after  birth  a  feast  is  given,  and  the  bi 
gets  his  '  milk  name,'  as  it  is  callfd.  This  name  clings 
him  through  life,  as  in  fact  all  his  names  do  after  they 
fcionce  bestowed.  This  milk  name  is,  if  anything,  i 
leapecially  distinctive,  as  it  is  used  by  his  relatives  ai 
f  neighbours,  and  in  official  matters  if  he  has  no  '  book  name. 
(  This  name  of  infancy  often  consists  of  but  one  character,  and 
\  in  that  case  has,  in  the  extreme  South,  the  prefix  Ah  put 
before  it,  so  that  a  boy  named  Ch'un  Luk  will  commonly  be 
called  Ch'un  Ah-luk,  though  the  Ah  is  not  really  a  p<irt  of 
his  name.     In  the  Fuh-keen  ao-called  dialects,  this  Ah  is 

•Qot  used. 
On  first  going  to  school  the  boy  has  another  na: 
given  to  him,  the  "book  name.'  It  'generally  cons! 
of  two  characters,  selected  ivith  reference  to  the 
condition,  prospects,  studies,  or  some  other  event  conned 
with  him.'  This  name  is  used  by  his  master  and  schi 
,  fellows,  in  official  matters,  and  in  any  matters  conned 
irith  literature. 

On  marriage  the  young  man  takes  still  another  nf 
style,  or  'great  name,'  and  this  his  father,  mother, 
felations  use  as  well  as  the  '  milk  name.' 

Another  name  called  'another  style"  may  be  assumi 
P,8nd  it  is  employed  by  acquaintances  and  friends,  not 
P:  relatives  and  parents.     The  latter  have  a  right  to  use 
'milk  name,'  but  with  well-to-do  people  who  have  more  il 
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-one  name,  it  is  not  considered  the  proper  thing  for  outsiders 
to  call  a  man  by  hia  'milk  name.*  of  course  it  is  different  with 
farmers,  labourers,  and  others  who  only  own  one  name. 

On  taking  a  degree,  on  entering  official  life,  or  on  haring 
-official  distinction  or  rank  conferred  on  him,  a  man  takes  yet 
another  name,  known  as  the  'official  name.' 

After  death  he  is  known  by  his  posthumoua  name  in 
the  Hall  of  Ancestors. 

Besides  all  these,  we  may  notice  one  or  two  other 
(lesignations.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  Southern 
Chinese  to  give  a  suggestive  soubriquet  to  auy  one  who 
may  have  some  personal  defect  i»r  characteristic,  nnd  the 
euphonic  syllable.  Ah,  is  often  used  before  these,  leading 
foreigners  to  think  that  such  a  nickname  is  a  renl  name; 
it  is  at  the  same  time  tantamount  to  a  real  name,  as 
everyone  speaks  of  the  person  BO-<-ailed  as  such,  and 
calls  him  or  her  such,  for  girls  also  are  so  dubbed.  The 
individual  bears  it  complacently,  knoiving  that  he  must 
accept  the  inevitable.  Such  names  arc  called  'flowery  names.' 
When  they  consist  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  Ah  is 
dropped:  they  are  used  in  combination  with  the  man's 
personal  name  or  not;  as  instances  of  this  class  are  such 
names  as  Giant  Ah-Yong  (here  Ah-Yijng,  of  course,  is  the 
man's  right  name) ;  other  terms  of  a  similar  kind  are  Dwai-fy, 
Fatty,  &c.  A  very  common  one,  used  alone,  without  any 
name  with  it,  is  Ah  P'ln^flat.  meaning  a  flat  nose;  another 
one  often  hoard  is  fau-p't'i,  small-pox  skinned  (i.*'.  small-pox 
marked) ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  others. 

To  cheat  the  evil  spirits  which  may  wish  to  rob  a  man 
of  his  son,  the  boy  may  be  called  by  some  name  that  will 
convey  the  idea  of  vilifying  the  young  child,  such  as  '  Puppy,' 
or  his  head  may  be  shaved  and  ho  be  called  'Buddhist  priest.' 
{See  Article  on  Adoption  as  well).  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  call  the  children  in  a  family  Primus,  Secundus,  Tertius,  &c. 

There  is  also  yet  another  name,  which  is  a  very  important 
one,  it  is  the  t'ong  name.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  its  import 
by  an  English  translation,  but  it  may  be  rendered,  by 
'  ancestral  name,'  or  '  family  name,'  or  'house  name,'  remem- 
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beriug  that  all  these  terms  must  bear  a  restricted  meaniQ^ 
if  applied  to  the  Chinese.     A  man  of  means,  having  a  house 
of  his  own,  is  sure  to  possess  such  a  name,  and  he  has,  in  alia 
probability,  inherited  it  from  his  father  or  ancestors,  unlea 
ho  has  risen  from  the   lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  has  i 
select  such  a  name  for  himself.     This  name  will  generally  1 
found  up  at  his  door  on  a  small  board.    It  represents  himsel 
and  it  also  repiTsents  his  family,  in  a  way.     If  he   dies,  bia 
sons    {if  they  continue   to  live  together,  as  the  Chinese  a 
often  do,  in  the  same  family  house)  retain  the  name. 
together,  or  separately,  make  use  of  it.     This  t'onff  name  iM 
often  used  in  business,  some  partners  appearing  under  sua] 
names,  while  others  appear  under  some  of  their  other  numet 
In  such  a  case  the  t'onff  name  in  the  partnership  may  onl]j| 
represent  one  man,  or  it  may  stand  for  the  whole  branch  oH 
the  family,  with  what  result  of  confusion  and  shifiincss  when 
bankruptcy  occurs  may  readily  be  imderstood,  for  only  one 
member  of  the  farailv  may  be  down  in  a  firm's  book  iindei 
his  t'onfi  name :  in  other  i-ases  this  t'oni/  name  in  a  firm'J 
books   may   not   represent   one   man,   but   the  family, 
there   may   be,   and   there   often   is,   no   proof  of  what  ; 
really   stands  for.     If,  however,  the  brothers  separate  ani 
live  in  different  houses,  they  add  certain  words  to  the  t'om 
name  signifying  'second  family'   or  'third  family/  &c.,  i 
they  may  chance  to  be  second  or  third  sons,  &c,     Tlie  foth 
name,  has  the  word  i'on<j  attached  to  the  end  of  it,  anilil 
otherwise  composed   of  some  happy  sounding  combiDattoi 
of  words,  such,  for  example,   as  Wing  Shin  T'ong.  whic 
might   be   rendered  into  English  as  "The   Hall  of  Ete 
Goodness.' 

One  of  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes  which  foreig] 
residents  make  in  China  is  calling  natives  by  the  name  of  tin 
business  they  are  engaged  in.  True  enough,  a  Chinese  whei 
askod  who  he  is,  or  'Who  you  b'long?'  in  pidgin-Engli^' 
Avill  perhaps  answer  '  Sun  Shing ':  so  a  man  from  a.  furcig) 
business  firm  might  say  at  times, '  I  am  Smith.  Brown  &  C 
It  is,  however,  in  fact,  more  absurd  to  call  such  a  man  Mr.  Sui 
Shing,  or  look  upon  that  as  his  namej  than  it  would  be  ti 
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call  the  other  Mr.  Smith  Brown;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
possible  the  man's  name  may  be  Smith  or  Brown,  in  the 
other  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  man's  name  could  be 
Sun  Shing.  A  clearer  idea  of  the  incongruity  of  thus  styling 
Chinese  might  be  got  by  supposing  that  a  foreigner  in 
England,  seeing  the  name  '  Royal  Oak  '  over  a  public  house, 
should  style  the  proprietor  Mr.  Royal  Oak.  At  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  very  small  master-masons,  &c.,  occasionally 
add  the  character  Kei  to  the  end  of  their  surnames  and 
names,  and  take  this  combination  as  their  business  style;  for 
instance,  a  man  named  Ch^an  Ah-Liik,  might  take  as  his 
business  style  Ch'an-Lilk  Kei.  This  is  the  only  approach  to 
a  man's  name  appearing  on  his  signboard;  for  the  majority 
of  *  business  stvlcs '  are  such  combinations  as  *  Mutual 
Advantage,'  Extensive  Harmony,'  and  '  Heavenly  Happiness.* 

A  man  engaging  in  different  branches  of  business  will 
also  often  take  different  business  names  for  each  branch, 
or  use  some  other  method  of  distinguishing  the  different 
businesses. 

Girls  are  left  out  in  the  cold  as  far  as  names  are 
concerned.  They  have  to  be  content  Avith  a  milk  name,  a 
marriage  name,  and  nicknames.  They  retain  their  own 
surnames  when  married;  that  is  to  say,  a  married  woman 
considers  her  maiden  surname  as  her  own,  and  gives  it  as 
such;  by  courtesy  she  is  addressed  by  her  husband's  surname, 
being  the  equivalent  of  our  3Irs.  So  and  So.  In  official 
documents  her  two  surnames  are  given  one  after  the  other, 
her  husband's  first,  and  the  combination  serves  as  her  name ; 
for  example,  a  woman's  maiden  surname  may  be  Lt'i,  her 
married  surname  Ch^an.  She  would  then  be  known  as  Ch'an 
Lei  Shi,  the  Shi  denoting  that  she  bek)ngs  to  the  Lri  family 
by  birth,  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  the  French  word  nee. 

A  lady  will  not  give  her  niime.  The  author  has  heard 
a  Chinese  ladv,  when  asked  her  name  in  court,  answer  that 
she  had  no  name.  The  stranger  must  be  content  with  simply 
knowing  the  combination  of  two  surnames,  such  as  given 
above;  for  there  is  a  feeling,  partly  of  modesty,  partly  of  fear, 
that  an  impudent  stranger  might,  in  sheer  impertinence,  call 
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her  by  it,  if  it  were  known.  The  wives  of  labourers  andl 
of  tlie  lower  classes  do  not  have  the  same  feeling,  and  will  1 
tell  their  names  freely,  at  least  the  Cantonese  will  ;  and  ' 
with  this  experience  of  them  it  was  curious  to  the  author  to 
find  the  samo  class  of  people  in  Ch'ao  Chow  fii  not  prepared 
to  respond  freely  to  such  inquiries,  the  questioner  having  ■ 
to  be  content  with  the  husband's  name  (not  surname)  J 
followed  by  the  word  sister,  aunt,  or  mother,  according  to  the  I 
age  uf  the  woman. 

Emperors  in  China  also  rejoice  in  a  multiplicity  of  names  j 
which  are  very  confusing  to  the  foreign  student  of  Chinese  I 
history.     Afier    his    death    the    Emperor    ia    known   hy    hia  I 
posthumous  title,  such  for  example,  as  'The  Great' Ancestor/ 
'  The  Martial  Ancestor,'  &c.     While  he  is  on  the  throne,  the   j 
years  of  his   reign  have  a  designation  which  serve  as  the 
equivalent  of  his  name,     This  '  year  style '   is  composed   of 
two  characters,  which,  in  combination,  will  sound  well,  suck 
for  example,  as  '  Compliant  Rule.'    Fortunately,  in  this  present 
reigning  dynasty,  the  one  designation  serves  for  the  whole 
reign,  but  it  has  not  always   been  so,  and    confusion  seoms 
worse  confounded  when   every  few  years  in  one  sovereign's 
reign  the  '  year  style '  is  changed,  owing  possibly  to  some 
untoward  event  having  happened.     Such  changes  have  takea 
place  half  a  dozen  or  more  times.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that    ' 
the  name  by  which  an  Emperor  is  known  is  not  one  of  hia   ■ 
own  personal  names,  as  in  the  case  of  Victoria  or  any  of  our 
Western  sovereigns.     In  fact  a  Chinese  Emperor's  personal    ' 
name  is  too  sacred  to  bo  used  by  the  general  public,  no  one    ' 
is  permitted  to  utter  it,  or  even  write  it,  as  long  as  the  same  I 
family  remains  on  the  throne,  even  though  the  Emperor  who  ] 
bore  it  is  dead ;  and,  to  prevent  this  difficulty,  the  characters  j 
composing  it  are  changed  by  the  alteration  or  addition  of  j 
parts  of  the  character.     Nor  is  it  proper  for  a  child  to   use 
hia  father's  own  name;  it  is  considered  disrespectful.     Hia 
father's  name  is  tabooed,  so  is  a  husband's  name  to  a  wife ;    I 
ao  far  ia  this  carried  that  some  wives  amongst  the  Chinese 
do  not  even  know  their  husbands'  names. 
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NAVY. — 'We  have  a  very  fine  coat,  but  there  is  no  man 
inside  it,'  such  was  the  estimate  of  the  Chinese  Navy  by  a 
Chinese  naval  officer  of  the  Northern  Fleet,  and  probably  a 
very  just  estimate,  not  only  of  that  portion  of  the  navy, 
but  of  the  whole  of  the  modern  Chinese  fleet  made  on 
Western  lines;  for  very  fine  vessels  they  arc,  but  the  Chinese 
cannot  yet,  with  all  their  inexperience,  be  proper  masters  of 
their  own  vessels,  added  to  which,  as  further  telling  against  ; 
the  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  is  the  bribery  and  corruption,  so  , 
universal  in  China. 

When  we  turn  to  the  native  junks,  which  were  all 
the  navy  she  had  till  of  late,  we  find  that,  for  conflict  with 
Western  powers,  China  is  as  ill-prepared  as  a  soldier  of  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest  would  be  at  the  present  Jay. 

A  fleet  of  vessels,  eleven  in  number,  built  on  the  foreign 
model,  were  sunk  or  destroyed  by  the  French  in  August  1884, 
A  Foochow. 

We  quote,  principally  from  the  'Statesman  Year  Book 
1892,'  the  following  condensed  account  of  the  Chinese 
iaavy : — 

'China  has  Utely  acquired  a  considerable  navy  ;  the  ships  are 
many  of  them  of  an  advanced  type.  The  fleet  is  divided  into  the 
North  Coast  Squadron,  the  Foochow  Squadron,  the  Shanghai  flotilla, 
and  tlie  Cariton  Flotilla,  The  North  Coast  Squadron  consists  of  four 
barbette  sea-going  armour-clads,  two  of  7,380  tons,  one  of  9,850  tons, 
and  one  of  2,320,  one  turret  ship  of  2,320  tons,  five  deck -protected 
cruisers,  each  of  3,200  tons ;  four  torpedo  cruisers,  23  first-class  and 
four  smaller  torpedo  boats'  ('one  of  which  is  160  feet  long,  19J  feet 
broad,  1,300  horse  power  and  23  knots  speed')  'and  11  gunboats, 
from  325  to  440  tons.  The  Foochow  Squadron  consists  of  nine 
cruisers  of  from  1,300  to  7,480  tons,  three  gunboats,  nine  despatch 
boats  and  three  revenue  cruisers  ;  the  Shanghai  Flotilla,  of  an 
armoured  frigate,  2,630  tons,  a  gunboat,  six  floating  batteries  (wood), 
and  three  transports;  and  the  Canton  Flotilla,  of  13  gunboats'  'of 
too  to  350  tons  displacement.' 

The  ironclads  were  built  in  Germany  and  England  ;  and 
since  the  above  was  written  several  new  vessels  have  been 
added  to  the  fleet.  Most  of  the  principal  officers,  particularly 
in  the  Northern  Squadron,  have  been  taught  the  European 
methods  of  warfare.  Admiral  Ting,  who  is  in  command,  has 
not  had  such  a  training,  being  a  purely  native  untrained 
Mandarin,  hia  substantive  appointment  being  that  of  a  General 
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of  Cavalry  ;  tlie  Chinese  have  not  yet  Icnrned  with  regard  to 
government  officials,  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer,  that 
'the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heteroge- 
neous, is  that  in  which  progress  essentially  consists,'  for  a 
3Inndarin  is  cunsidered  to  be  in  a  general  way  competent  to 
undertake  any  duties,  whether  civil,  military,  naval,  judicial, 
fiscal,  or  civil  engineering  ;  the  more  progressive  ofBcials  seo 
that  this  plan  will  not  do  with  regard  to  a  naiy  on  foreign 
lines,  and  consequently  tlie  Inferior  officers  have  been 
educated  in  Europe,  as  well  as  at  different  places  In  China 
where  naval  colleges  and  arsenals  have  been  established  of 
late  years.  There  has  been  an  arsenal  at  Foochow,  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  where  Chinese  youths  are  trained; 
besides  this  there  are  naval  colleges  at  Wei-hai-wei,  Tientsin, 
and  Canton  (Wharapoa);  and  a  new  Naval  College  wai 
Opened  at  Nanking  at  the  end  of  1890  with  a  full 
complement  of  120  cadets,  which  have  been  since  reduceif 
to  80.  It  started  with  16  instructors,  two  of  whom  were 
English.  There  are  two  departments:  one  for  navigation 
and  one  for  engineering,  the  cadets  being  divided  between 
the  two.  The  course  of  study  is  to  take  five  years,  then 
four  years  are  to  be  spent  on  board  ship,  aftur  which  will 
come  the  rank  of  midshipman. 

'Enormous  sums  have  been  expanded  on  the  eslablishmcnt  and 
fortificalions  of  Port  Arthur,  an  isoluted  dockyard  and  fotiicss  nexr 
Ta-licn-whan  Biiy,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf 
of  Pechili,  nnd  likewise  on  Wei-hai-wei,  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  the 
eastward  of  Chefoo.  Moreover  the  extension  of  railways  in  the  north 
is  principally  directed  towards  facilitating  communication  with  these 
defensive  ports.' 

,\n  English  naval  officer,  Commodore  Squire,  Is  adviser 
to  the  Admiral  and  Commodore  at  Wei-hal-woi  which  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Northern  Squadron. 

The  Southern  Squadron  has  its  head-quarters  at 
Foochow,  and  its  oflScers  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
foreign  methods. 

A  number  of  small  gunboats  are  found  at  different 
ports  in  connection  with  the  revenue  service,  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  as  well  as  others  whlcli  are  under  the 
control  of  the  high  provincial  authorities. 
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The  purely  native  craft  arc  uncouth-looking  objects,  and 
utterly  unfit  to  cope  for  a  moment  with  foreign  vessels. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  total  number  of  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  and 
American  men-of-war  stationed  in  the  East,  is  77,  and  tlieir 
-**ggregate  tonnage,  86,807. 

BoflJt*  rerani mended  — Brassey's  '  X;ivul  Annual '  oontaing  full  descrip- 
ti(»ns  of  the  vt'sseU  composing  tlie  Chincjse  Navy  built  after  European  ])lan8. 
IFor  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Cliinese  lleet  at  Foochow,  see  '  The 
French  in  Foochow,'  by  J.  F.  Roche  and  L,  L.  Cowen,  U.S.N. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS.— At  several 
of  the  Treaty  ports  there  are  foreign  newspapers.  In 
Shanghai  two  dailies  are  published  in  English,  viz.: — 'The 
North  China  Daily  News,'  in  the  morning,  and  the  '  Shanghai 
Mercury,'  in  the  evening;  and  there  are  also  three  weeklies: 
*The   North   China   Herald,'    *The   Celestial   Empire,'    and 

*  The  Temperance  Union.'  In  Amoy  a  small  shipping  sheet 
is  printed  called  '  The  Amoy  Gazette,'  and  a  weekly  appears 
named  'The  Amoy  Times  and  Shipping  Gazette.'  The 
^  Foochow  Echo'  is  the  one  paper  that  that  city  boasts  of. 
In  Hongkong  there  are  three  dailies:  'The  Hongkong  Daily 
Press,' a  morning  paper,  and  'The  China  Mail'  and  'The 
Hongkong  Telegraph,'  both  evening  papers.  There  is  one 
weekly,  'The  Overland  China  Mail.'  There  is  also  'The 
China  Overland  Trade  Report,'  issued  fortnightly.  The 
clientele  of  these  are  principally  foreigners,  but  a  few  natives 
who  know  English  subscribe  to  them. 

There  are  several  Portuguese  papers  in  Macao,  one  of 
which  has  just  lately  taken  to  publishing  a  portion  of  its 
■contents  in  English.  Of  periodicals,  in  English,  there  are 
in  Hongkong,  '  The  China  Review,'  a  bi-monthly  magazine, 
(See  Article  on  Books  on  China) ;  in  Shanghai '  The  Chinese 
Recorder    and    Missionary    Journal,'    issued   monthly,    and 

*  Woman's  Work  in  The  Far  East,'  published  half-yearly. 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  or  three  journals  of  different 
societies^  and  'The  China  Medical  Missionary  Journal' 
issued  quarterly.  . 
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i-egards  papers  printed  in  Cliinese  as  commercial 
I'Tentures,  «  hich  many  of  them  published  in  connection  with 
Europeans  are,  there  are  in  Shanghai  '  The  Shun-pao  '  and 
pThe  Hii-pao,'  sold  at  the  price  of  ten  and  eight  casli  each] 
[these  have  a  very  large  circulation.  There  are  four  Chin< 
I- daily  papers  in  Hongkong:  'The  Chung  Ngoi  San  Po,*' 
issued  from  the  'Daily  Press'  office;  'The  Wa  Tsz  Yat 
Po,'  or  '  Chinese  Mail,'  published  at  the  '  China  IiCail ' 
office;  'The  Tsun  Wan  Ynt  Po,'  and  'The  Wai  San  Tat 
Po.'  In  Canton  there  are  'The  Kwong-po,' and 'The  Ling 
Nam.' 

All  these  native  papers  mentioned  are  the  direct  result 
of  foreign  influence,  as,  before  the  arrival  of  foreigners  id 
China,  the  Chinese  had  no  newspapers  according  to  our  idea 
of  the  term. 

'  The  Peking  Gai^ette  '  is  the  only  newspaper  the  Chi 
had  till  recent  years,  and  it  is  the  oldest  in  the  n-orld.     It  i> 
publishetl  daily,  being  more  of  the  nature  of  a  QoTemmei 
tOazette  than  an  ordinary  newspaper 

I  'It  is  simply  a  record 

I  sentences,  without  any  cdit<  ,  ,  .._.. 

such,  of  great  value  in  understanding  the  policy  of  Government.  It 
is  very  (;eiicrally  read  and  discussed  by  educated  people  in  the  cities, 
and  tends  to  keep  them  more  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  their  rulers  than  ever  the  Romans  were  of  their 
sovereigns  and  Senate.  In  the  provinces,  thousands  of  persons  find 
employment  by  copying  and  abridging  the  "Gaieiie"  for  readers 
■who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  complete  edition.' 

'The  printing  is  effected  by  means  of  wooden  movable  types, 
which,  to  judge  from  some  specimens  examined,  are  cut  in  willow 
or  poplar  wood,  a  cheap  if  not  highly  durable  material,  o  o  o  o 
An  average  Gazette  consists  of  loor  13  leaves  of  thin,  brownish  paper, 
measurii)g  7}  by  li  inclies,  and  enclosed  between  leaves,  front  and 
back,  of  bright  yellow  paper  to  form  a  species  of  binding.  The  whole  is 
roughly  attached  or  "stitched"  by  means  of  two  short  pieces  of  paper 
rolled  into  a  substitute  for  twine,  the  ends  of  which,  passing  through 
holes  punched  in  the  rear  margin  of  the  sheets,  are  loosely  twisted 
together,  [This  being  the  usual  manner  of  "stitching"  small 
pamphlets  in  China.]  f  o  u  o  -rf,g  inside  leaves,  being  folded 
double  in  the  usual  Chinese  fashion,  give  some  twenty  or  more 
small  pages  of  matter,  each  page  divided  by  red  lines  into  seven 
columns.  Each  column  contains  14  characters  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  a  blank  space  equal  to  four  characters  in  height  at  the 
top,'  'As  everything  which  the  Emperor  says  takes  precedence  of 
everything  else,  his  replies  to  memorials  appear  in  advance  of  the 
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documents  lo  which  ihey  relate  and  this  prodi 
that  of  n  Pui;:le  Uepartnicnt,  where  all  the 
one  weelc,  and  the  original  conundruins  the  next.' 

Several  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  likewise  published 
by  the  missionaries  in  dilleront  parts  of  China,  partaking 
more  or  less  of  a  scientific  and  religious  character,  as  well  as 
detailing  news. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  thirty-one  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  Chinese,  of  which  '  fifteen  are 
religious  and  sixteen  secular.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modem  newspaper  is 
destined  to  be  nn  important  factor  for  good  in  China,  if  it 
faUa  into  judicious  hands.  Unfortunately,  a  tendency  very 
occasionally  reveals  itself  to  pander  to  depraved  tastes  in 
articles  not  conducive  to  public  morality,  and  a  rabid  hatred 
of  the  foreigner  is  sometimes  visible  in  some  distorted  account 
of  them  and  their  doings,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  '  tendency 
eeems  tr> wards  morality,  &c.' 

Boi-kt  rei-ommeniled. — 'List  of  Periodlcnl*  in  the  Chinpie  I.fingiinRe  : '" 
being  Apiiendii  F.  to  Kccofla  of  the  Miutluunr)'  Conference  held  in  tibailKhni 
IBM).     -The  Poking  QaBttle:'  being  an  article  in 'The  China  Review,'  Vo\. 
XL,  p.  12.    An  anitlB  on  'Thu  Europenn  Freaa  in  Chi  nil.' by  M.  Henri 
""  "      '    the  *  Chinii  Mail.' 
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iVOjB/L/rr.— There  is  no  real  nobility  in  China. 
Mayers,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  Government  Titles,  says: — 

'The  enisling  Chinese  system  of  conferring  patents  of  nobiiiiy 
and  honorary  titles,  is  linked  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  descent  with 
the  history  of  the  feudal  states  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
perpetuating  in  ils  nomenclature,  on  the  one  hand,  the  titles  of  the 
semi -independent  Princes  of  that  era,  and,  on  the  other,  the  nnmes  of 
official  degrees  which  have  ceased  for  rnany  centuries  to  enisl  in 
practical  operation,  t  o  o  o  t],^  titles  now  conferred  arc  not 
to  be  regarded  as  other  than  olficial  distinctions  of  a  peculiar  class, 
and  cannot  rightly  be  considered  as  bestowing  aristocratic  position 
or  privilege  in  the  European  sense.  The  nine  degrees  of  nobility, 
indeed,  which  arc  conferred  at  the  present  day,  and  which  are  either 
heritable  within  certain  limits,  "  "^  "  ax  hereditary  tor  ever, 
<i     0     a    a^  granted  exclusively  as  rewards  for  military  services.' 

The  five  highest  ranks  of  hereditary  nobility  then  are- 
Kung  {Koong),  Hau  (How),  Pak,  Tsu,  and  Nam,  generally 
rendered  into  English  as  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  and 
Baron.     Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  classes  or  degrees. 
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'  To  the  titles  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  ranks  laudatory ' 

titles  or   terms   'are   appended,   significant  of   the   special 

services  by  which  the   rank  has  been  earned.'     We  are  not 

-aware  whether  an  attempt  has  ever  been'made  to  render  the 

four  lower  ranks    into    an   English  equivalent.     Any    such 

-attempt  would  probably  be  even  less  successful  than  that 

already  made  as  regards  the  five  higher  ranks.     These  lower 

titles    'have    occasionally    the    degr^'e    next    above    them 

"annexed"    •     •     *    the  bearer  being  tlms  enahled  to  rank 

"with,    but    after,"   possessors    of   the    title    immediately 

preceding.'     All  the  different  ranks,  except  tlie  lowest,  are 

'hereditary  during  a  specified  number  of  lives,  ranging  from 

twenty-six'   for  a   Duke  of  the  first  class,  to  one   for  the 

eighth  rank,  the  next  but  lowest  of  all.     Any  of  them  also 

become  hereditary  by  being  'conferred  posthumously  ■    *    • 

on  officers  killed  in  battle.'     Meritorious  public  servauls  are 

also  rewarded  by   having  hereditary  official  rank  bestowed 

.    upon   their   sons,  grandsons,  younger  brothers,  or  nephews. 

'The  whole  principle  it  will  thus  be  seen  is  against  perpetuating 

f    hereditary  rank,  the  son  with  but  few  exceptions — so  few  as 

I  ito  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notice — taking  a  lower  title  until  at 

length  the  status  of  a   commoner  is  reached.     The   most 

I    noticeable     exceptions     are      the     following : — the     lineal 

descendant  of  Confucius  who  is  a  Duke  :  and  the  deccndants 

,    of  Sleuciua,  and  of  Kosinga  (the   Conqueror  of  Formosa) 

I  -each  of  whom  is  a  Marquis.     The  son  of  a  man  of  exceptional 

.    renown,  such  lis  of  the  first  Sfarquis  Tseng,  whose  son,  tho 

welt-known  minister  to  England,  has  the  title  continued  : 

but  it  goes  no  farther  unless  the  son's  deeds  have  been  each 

■as  to  merit  its  bestowal  on  tho  grandson. 

Titles   of  honour  are  also    conferred   as   rewards   '  for 

,    merit  or  service,   or  of  Imperial   bounty   on   occasions  of 

Tejoicing.'     These  are  conferred    upon  the  official    himself, 

his  wife,  parents,  or  grandparents  while  they  are  living,  or 

'as   a   posthumous   distinction     #     *     *     to   his   deceased 

I    progenitors.'    These  titles  differ  for  each  of  the  nine  degrees 

'  -of    official    rank    (See    Article    on    Mandarin)    and    their 

I   subdivisions,  making  in  all  eighteen,  while  the  wives  have 
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nine.     Miiitary   officials   also   receive   honorary   titles  of  a 
martial  character. 

Posthumous  titles  of  honour  may  be  bestowed  upon 
officials  losing  'their  lives  at  sea  or  on  any  "f  the  inner  waters, 
whilst  engaged  in  the  public  service,'  and  their  eldest  sons 
are  given  official  rank,  Slost  sensibly  the  Chinese  have 
put  before  thoin  merit  as  the  cause  of  their  nobility,  and  not 
the  mere  circumstance  of  blue  blood.  The  class  which  in 
European  lands  would  form  the  aristocracy,  is  in  a  very, 
comparatively,  inferior  position  in  China.  There  arc  certain 
classes  who  own  titles  on  account  of  kinship  with  the 
Emperor;  but  here  again  heredity  is  the  exception,  and 
extinction  of  the  title  (which  decreases  in  degree  from 
father  to  son)  happens  in  the  case  of  descendants  of  a  prince 
in  about  twelve  generations.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  amongst  these  classes  are  the  eight  'Iron-Capped  Princes," 
who  are  descendants  of  Ihe  Chieftains  who  immediately 
preceded  the  Sovereigns.  Another,  is  the  Prince  of  I,  a 
descendant  of  the  thirteenth  son  of  K'ang-hi,  the  second 
Emperor  of  this  dynasty.  Those  all  retain  the  title  in 
perpetuity. 

yUMERlCAL  CATEGOniES.-'NnmbcY  has  long 
exercised  a  peculiar  fascination  over  the  Far-Eastern  mind. 
Europeans,  no  doubt,  sometimes  use  such  expressions  as  "The 
Four  Cardinal  Virtues  "  and '■  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  but 
it  is  not  part  of  our  mental  disposition  to  divide  up  and 
parcel  out  almost  all  things  visible  and  invisible  into 
numerical  categories  fixed  by  unchanging  custom,  as  is  the 
case  among  the  nations  from  India  eastward,'  so  writes 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  'Things  Japanese.'  The  Cliinese  have 
thus  grouped  together  any  and  everything  into  such  classes, 
beginning  with  two  and  ending  with  ten  thousand.  The  fact 
that  Mayera'fl 'Chinese  Reader's  Manual'  has  a  second  part, 
consisting  of  sixty-seven  pages,  devoted  to  this  portion  of 
Chinese  literature,  will  show  its  importance,  and  even  it  is 
not  an  exhaustive  list;  to  it  we  refer  the  curious  reader, 
while  we  only  give  a  dunen  of  the  most  common  ;  — 
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The  Two  Emperors  of  Antiquity,  Yao  and  Shun,  w 
Teigited  B.C.  2357  and  2287  respectively. 

TilK  Three  Liohts:     The  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars. 

The  Three  Powers  of  Nature:  Heaven,  Earth,  and 
Man,  which  taken  together  are  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
universe  or  creation  in  general. 

The  Four  Cardinal  Points:  North,  South,  East,  and 
West.  When  the  centre  is  inchided,  they  are  called  The 
Five  Points, 

The  Four  Books,  which  with  The  Five  Classics 
may  be  called  the  Bible  of  the  Confucianist.  (See  Article  on 
Literature). 

The  Five  Buissixng  :  Longevity,  Riches,  Feaecfulii«ss, 
and  Serenity,  the  Loie  of  Virtue,  and  An  End  Crowning  the 
Life. 

The  Five  Elements,  or  Primohdiai. Essences:  Water, 
Fire,  Wood,  Metal,  and  Earth.  '  Upon  these  five  elements 
or  perpetually  iictivc  principles  of  nature  the  whole  scheme  of 
Chinese  philosophy     *     •     is  based.' 

The  Five  Metals:  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead  and "nn, 
and  Iron. 

The  Five  Esculents,  or  Grains:  Hemp,  Millet,  Bice 
Com.  and  Pulse. 

The  Five  Colours  :  filack.  Bed,  Azure  (Green,  Blue,  or 
Black).  White,  nn,l  Yellow. 

The  EmiiT  Oenh,  or  'Eight  Lmmortals,  venerated  by 
the  Taouist  sect ' ;  each  celebrated  for  possessing  some  mystic 
power  or  owning  some  wonderful  magic  working  instrument. 
One,  if  not  two  of  them,  were  females.  One  went  about  witli 
one  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on;  another,  having  gone  up  to 
heaven,  and  left  injunctions  that  his  body  was  to  be  preserved 
for  seven  days  for  his  return,  found  on  his  soul  desiring  to 
re-enter  it  after  six  days,  that  his  disciple,  who  had  been  left 
to  watch  it,  had  been  called  away  to  his  mother's  death-bed, 
and  consequently  his  master  had  no  vitalised  body  of  his 
own,  but  was  forced  to  enter  that  of  a  beggar  just  expired: 
another  had  a  white  mule,  by  which  he  was  carried  thousands 
of  miles  in  a  single  day,  and  which  was  folded  away  and  put 
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into  his  wallet  at  night,  and  resuscitated  in  the  morning  by 
His  master  spurting  water  from  hia  mouth  on  him. 

The  Eighteen  Aruan:  Eighteen  of  Buddha's  immediatu 
disoples,  which  arc  found  in  Buddhist  temples,  Besides 
these,  there  are  The  Pite  Hundrkd  Disciples  of  Buddha, 
also  found  in  some  temples. 

OPIUM. — The  poppy  seems  to  have  been  cultivated 
in  China  as  an  ornaraeutal  flower  in  the  Sung  dynasty  or 
before,  and  the  healing  virtues  of  its  seeds  were  commended, 
vrbile  'the  medical  use  of  the  capaules  was  of  course  early 
known.'  Opium  was  used  for  medii-inal  purposes,  and  it 
was  a  highly  esteemed  drug,  being  imported  overland  from 
Surmah  and  through  Central  Asia.  There  would  appear  not 
to  be  aufGcient  warranty  for  the  opinion  that  the  poppy  was 
grown  in  China  at  an  early  date  for  other  than  ornamental 
purposes;  everything  points  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  It 
-n-as  'an  article  of  trade  at  Canton  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,'  but,  up  to  nearly  the  close  of  that  century,  it  was  a 
limited  trade. 

We  quote  from  Dr.  Dudgeon,  of  Peking,  a  short  summary 
of  the  origin  of  that  destructive  vice,  opium-smoking : — 

'  Opium-smoking  was  introduced  from  Java  by  the  Chinese 
from  Chien-chieu  and  Chang-chow  in  the  early  years  of  the  i8ih 
€:entury  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Kanghi  i66:— r723.  TTie 
first  edict  issued  against  it  was  in  1729,  and  was  directed  against 
the  practice  in  Formosa,  a:A  was  the  result  of  a  report  of  an  official 
sent  by  Kanghi  to  inquire  into  the  unseemly  proceedings  in  the 
island.  Kanghi  died,  and  his  successor  was  some  sin  or  seven  years 
on  the  throne  before  steps  were  considered  necessary  "  "  to 
stop  the  evil  there.  It  had  been  introduced  by  people  from  the 
above  two  prefectures  on  the  mainland.  From  Formosa  and  these 
southern  ports,  the  practice  spread  gradually  and  very  slowly.  As 
late  as  the  end  of  the  century,  the  import  and  consumption  of  opium, 
both  for  medicine  and  smoking,  was  comparatively  triltiRg.  The 
use  of  opium,  first  as  capsules  and  then  as  an  extract,  is  of  older  origin 
and  it  was  used  solely  as  a  medicine.  Part  came  by  land  through 
Central  Asia  by  the  -Mohammedan  merchants  and  travellers,  part  by 
sea  to  Canton  and  p.irt  also  overland  from  Burmah  and  India.  The 
opium  which  came  overland  was  for  the  most  part  as  tribute,  and 
we  read  in  the  Ming  history  of  as  much  as  200  catties  for  the 
Emperor  and  too  catties  for  the  Empress  being  presented  as  tribute. 
Other  drugs  were  likewise  presented.    000000     ^(  (j,g 
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I  time  when  smoking  began,  a  short  bamboo  tube  filled  wiilj  coir, 
L  opium,  and  tobacco  was  the  regular  mode  of  insufiBatian. 

The  present  pipe  is  more  modern,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  In  the  province  of  Canton,  o  =  o  The  native  growth  is 
of  still  more  recent  origin.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  for  the  snke 
of  its  extract,  began  nbout  70  years  ago.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
gradually  making  its  way  over  the  Empire,  until  now  there  is  not  a 
province  where  it  is  not  grown.  °  0  °  The  native  growth  and 
consumption  of  the  native  drug  having  thus  largely  increased  in  the 
North,  it  has,  year  by  year,  been  driving  the  Indian  article  out  of  the 
market.  This  process  bids  fair  to  continue  to  increase,  and  at  no 
distant  day  in  all  likelihood  the  foreign  import  will  cease,  unless  it 
can  compete  with  the  native  in  price.  Its  superior  quality  and 
freedom  from  adulteration  would  in  these  circumstances  always 
command  a  sale,     o    o     "    The  great  dimensions  to  which    the 

native  growth  is  reported  latterly  to  have  grown  is  only,  it  is  evident. 

within  the  past  few  years.  The  native  growth  has  been  stimuIillQifl 
by  the  growing  demand  for  opium  and  its  prolitable  nature,  X^U 
poppy  not  being  taxed  as  a  cereal.  <•  "  0  The  increase  of  ^^| 
native  growth  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  profitable^H 
admix  with  the  Indian,  and  tt|c  proportion  given  is  natis'e  A  *^H 
foreign  ]V  000  The  consumption  of  opium,  where  it  i^^H 
formerly  strictly  forbidden,  has  greatly  increased  since  (he  rclaxatj^H 
caused  by  the  late  agreement,  by  which  the  Imperial  Govcmin^^| 
collects  both  Impart  and  Lekin  duties  at  the  ports,  and  opium^^l 
I  allowed  to  pass  freely  throughout  the  Empire.'  ^| 

I  When  the  liking  for  it  began,  tlie  Etiglish— to  thfl^| 

L  Bhame,  be  it  said — continued  to  bring  the  fatal  drug  |H 
I  admtulstur  to  the  depraved  tastes  of  the  Chinese,  who^^l 
I  rulers  made  most  piteous  attempts  to  prevent  its  iotruductia^| 
I  And  the  feeling  of  dislike  tu  the  English,  and,  through  thoi^| 
i  to  the  hated  and  dispised  foreigner  in  general,  partlal^l 
I  due  to  this  ciiuso,  is  nut  confined  solely  to  the  upper  cl.nasa^| 
Las  any  ouc  may  find  who  knows  the  language  and  mu^B 
lirith  the  people;  for  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  question  :'^| 
I  Why  do  you  forcigiiGts  bring  opium  to  China  f  And  t^H 
i  only  reply  that  can  be  given  is  : — There  arc  bad  pcu{i^H 
I  (there  is  no  use  combating  the  idoa  of  the  badness  of  t3^M 
I  people  who  do  such  a  thing — it  is  n  foregone  conclusion  ia^H 
I  Cliinaman'e  mind)  in  every  nation  as  avuU  as  good ;  and  I^M 
■  you  Chinese  would  not  smoke  it,  they  nould  not  bring  ^| 
I'lt  ia  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  Chinese  smtj^l 
I  Opium,  but  immense  numbers  of  all  classes  of  thtr  communil^| 
[  do  so ;  in  some  parts  of  the  eouutry  tbe  proportion  is  la::s^| 
I  than  in  others.     From  the  Imperial  Palace  down  to  thti  lonfi^H 
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hovel  every  class  has  its  smokers,  even  women  and  children 
are,  in  some  places,  preys  to  this  insidious  vice.  Many 
smoke  it  at  the  present  day,  and  the  number  is  increasing. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  25,000,000  of  opium 
smokers  in  China;  another  estimate,  considered  to  be 
moderate,  puts  them  at  40,000,000,  that  is  a  ninth,  or  tenth, 
of  the  whole  population.  In  the  city  of  Poochow  alone, 
there  are  said  to  be  1,000  registered  opium  dens,  they  *  being 
more  numerous  than  tea  or  rice  shops.' 

The  habit  is  easily  begun  :  the  offering  of  it,  as  a  glass 
of  wine  amongst  many  classes  of  Englishmen,  easily  leads 
the  fashionable  votary  into  the  practice ;  the  fast  man 
takes  it  sometimes  as  an  aphrodisiac ;  the  prostitutes  take  it 
because  their  visitors  do ;  others  take  it  first  to  ease  pain,  or 
disease;  while  others  arc  led  into  it  by  their  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Once  formed,  the  habit  is  very  difficult  to 
break — some  try,  over  and  over  again,  to  wean  themselves 
from  the  pipe.  One  man  actually  came  to  a  hospital  no  less 
than  five  times  for  that  purpose.  Five  hundred  smokers  in 
the  course  of  one  year  were  desirous  of  entering  a  refuge, 
which  was  opened  in  Foochow,  in  order  to  cure  themselves. 

Opium  is  the  most  common  means  of  committing  suicide 
at  present  in  China,  and  China  is  said  to  have  the  unenviable 
notoriety  of  being  the  country  in  which  suicides  are  most 
frequent. 

The  evils  which  arise  from  opium-smoking  arc  many. 
It  injures  the  health  and  physical  powers,  especially  of  the 
working  and  poorer  classes,  whose  wages  are  only  sufficient  to 
meet  their  necessities,  and  wlio  curtail  the  amount  spent  on 
food  and  clothing  to  gratify  their  craving  for  the  vice,  and, 
consequently,  are  less  able  to  resist  its  inroads  on  their  system; 
whereas  the  wealthy  buy  certain  foods  with  the  purpose 
of  nourishing  and  strengthening  tlioir  systems  against  it. 
All  these  factors,  and  others,  have  to  be  taken  into  account: 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  are  some  men 
who  have  such  a  resolute  will  (though  like  many  other  vices, 
the  opium  habit  weakens  the  will  j^ower)  and,  having  fixed 
upon  a  certain  amount  as  the  limit  of  their  indulgence,  they 
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erstep    it,    thus    staving   off  some  of  the  worst 
iieffects  of  opium-smoking.     Those  who  have  yielded  to  it  for 
yenra,  and  who  are  slaves  to   the    pipe,   are   miserable   if 
circumstances  should  arise  to  debar  them  from  their  accus- 
tomed  whiffs :    it   is   extraordinary   to   see   how    perfectly 
wretched  they  are;  every  attitude,  every  feature  of  the  fac^ 
every  sentence,  is  a  living  witness  that  they  are  in  agony  till 
the  craving  is  satisfied.     The  opium  sots  or  'opium  devils/ 
as  the  natives  term  them,  are   pitinble   objects   emaciated 
almost  to  a  skeleton,  until  they  finally  succumb  to  their  vice. 
As   to   wealth,   it  often   melts   away   when  the  pipe  is 
indulged  in.     The  author   remembers   especially   one    caao^ 
where  a  man  smoked  away  a  valuable  property  consisting 
a  number  of  houses  advantageously  situated  in  the  city 
Canton,  and  eventually  smoked  himself  into  his  grave.     It 
a  great  waste  of  time,  as  the  process  of  smoking  is  a  slo' 
one  and  requires  long  preparation,  and.  as  the  habit  increasi 
more  has  to  be  smoked  to  produce  an  effect,  and  consequently, 
longer  time  spent  over  it :  from  a  quarter,  or  half  an  hour, 
first  it  increases  till  hours  are  required,  and  a  great  part 
the  night  is  wasted  in  it  instead  of  being  spent  in  sleep.     Thi 
smokers  lie  down  in  couples  across  a  wide  couch  with  a  small 
stool-like  table  between  them  cont;tiiiing  the  opium-tray 
which  are  the  pipe  and  pipe  bowls,  opium  lamp,  and  the 
different   instruments  used    in    connection    with    the    pipe. 
Taking   up   the   pipe  one  of  the  smokers  lifts  up   a  small 
quantity  of  opium  on  the  end  of  a  long  needle-like  instrument. 
The  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  held  over  the  tamp,  and  the  drug, 
which  has  been  already  prepared  so  as  to  be  of  the  consistency 
of  treacle,  is  worked  by  him  in  the  heat  of  the  flame  into  the, 
small  orifice  of  the  pipe-bowl.     This  takes  some  time, 
when  all  is  ready,  a  few  whiffs  exhaust  it,  so  that  the  whol 
process  has  to  be  gone  over  again,  each  smoker  often  taki 
the  preparation  of  the  pipe  in  turn.     Opium-smoking  indue 
laziness,  idle  habits,  and  unwillingness  to  exertion,  short 
life,  and  diminishes  vitality. 

'Among  the  well-to-do,  with  healthy  constitutions,  good  food, 
mfortable  surroundings,  and  especially  if  there  be  pressing  business 
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to  attend  to,  the  drug  may  be  used  for  a  lengthened  period  without 
any  apparent  deleterious  results,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
observed  that  any  indulgence  in  the  vice,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  diminishes  functional  activity  in  the 
nervous  system,  impairs  and  arrests  the  process  of  secretion,  and 
ultimately  produces  structural  changes  in  important  organs,  and  a 
general  undermining  of  the  constitution  all  round.  Although  the 
effects  are  more  gradual,  they  are  none  the  less  sure.  Vital  resistance 
to  its  evil  effects  is  soon  diminished  as  the  smokers  become  poor, 
thus  depriving  the  victims,  not  of  opium,  for  the  supply  must  increase 
with  the  craving,  but  of  the  necessary  sustenance,  thus  enfeebling  the 
system,  and  rendering  it  more  susceptible  to  its  evil  influence.  ^'  ^  ' 
Sooner  or  later  retribution  overtakes  them,  and  they  arc  suddenly 
cut  off.  o  o  o  o  That  there  is  no  more  harm  in  its  continuous  use 
than  smoking  the  mildest  cigarettes  is  an  utterly  absurd  statement. 
It  is  pernicious  in  itself  apart  from  its  too  frequent  conjunction  with 
other  well-known  social .  evils.  In  such  cases  opium  tells  with 
redoubled  violence,  o  o  o  ^he  reasons  for  believing  the  habit 
to  be  harmless  and  that  it  can  be  abandoned  without  suffering, 
have  been  made  by  some  to  depend  upon  the  bodywcight  of  the 
smokers  when  admitted  to  gaol  and  once  a  week  afterwards.  The 
weight  is  not  much  affected,  provided  the  habit  is  not  great,  nor  of 
great  duration,  and  the  material  surroundings  are  good.' 

Jioohn  rrcomiucndcd. — '  The  Evils  of  tho  use  (»f  0]>iiiin,'  by  J.  Dudt^'eoTi. 
M.D.  *  British  Opium  Policy,*  by  Kev.  F.  S.  Turner.  I5.A.,  Iy)inlon.Sami»sou 
Low,  Miiri^ton,  S^^'jirle  and  Rivinjcton,  gives  -ji  good  a<-<.'Ount  of  the  oi)iuni 
<iue.stion  up  to  about  V)  year^  ago. 


PAGODA. —The  word  Pagoda  is  descended  froiii  the 
Sanscrit  Chagavati  through  the  Persian  boutknAhi  or  the 
Hindustanee  ^>OMR7io<Z<f  or  bootkliodn,  and  means  "tlie  house 
of  idols/  *  the  abode  of  God/  or  *  Holy  House.'  •  According 
to  the  original  use  of  the  word  in  India,  it  is  a  name  given  to 
the  various  buildings  where  they  worship  idols/  and  it  has 
been  employed  in  the  same  indiscriminate  way  by  some 
writers  on  China,  but  the  majority  of  modern  writers  restrict 
the  use  of  the  term  to  the  tower-like  structure  common  in 
China,  described  as  '  a  peculiar  class  of  buildings  tliat  rise 
several  stories  high  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  and  polygonal 
obelisk,  whether  tenanted  by  idols  or  not.' 

These  picturesque  objects  that  crown  a  jutting  eminence 
or  stand  on  a  swelling  hill ;  that  rise  from  the  general  dead 
level  of  the  shanty-like  buildings  forming  a  Chinese  city  ; 
or  again  are  seen  breaking  the  monotony  of  low-lying  lands ; 
so  common  that  they  seem  almost  a  natural  feature  in  a 
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Chinese  landscape ;  these  are  not  nutivo  but  of  fureign  origin, 
mid  introduced,  so  it  is  said,  after  the  Christinn  era. 

The  great  majority  of  pagodas  in  China  are  ancient. 
and  ill  Chineae  scenery  tuko  the  place  of  the  yld  and  ruined 
castles  to  be  met  with  in  the  West.  The  stiffness  of  the 
lines  has  been  tonod  doivn  by  the  kindly  hand  of  time  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries  which  have  generally  passed 
since  their  erection.  Dfcay  has  dislodged  a  brick  here  and 
there  in  tlio  giillcries  fplaced  often  at  each  storjl  round 
the  tall  shaft-like  structure,  while  sometimes  the  lightning 
ill  its  play,  or  the  wild  winds  in  their  sport,  have  robb^'d  the 
ambitious  tower  of  its  topmost  stories,  or,  at  least,  of  its 
topmost  glory,  an  imitation  of '  a  big  bottle  gourd.'  Nature, 
in  another  of  her  aspects,  has  dropped  a  seed  in  the  mother 
earth ;  unnoticed  it  ha^  lain  till,  mixed  with  the  other 
materials,  it  has  been  used  in  the  building,  and  the  fierct- 
tropical  sun  has  warmed  it  into  maturity ;  or,  failing  that, 
the  feathered  songsters  of  the  air  have  plucked  the  ripe 
berries  and  left  the  seeds  on  the  pagoda;  in  either  caw 
the  result  is  a  growth  of  shrubs  and  bushes  and  young  trec«, 
which  add  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  tower  and  also  accelerate 
its  decay. 

Paij'odaB  are  usually  of  seven  or  nine  stories  in  heigbtr 
though  any  odd  numbers,  such  as  three,  five,  eleven, 
ir  thirteen  stories  are  known— odd  numbers  being  most 
propitious ;  those  above  nine  stories  are  very  rare,  though 
there  have  been  one  or  two,  if  not  more,  constructed  of" 
that  height.  It  has  been  the  intention  to  erect  some  of' 
thirteen  stories,  but  want  of  funds  or  fear  of  destruction 
by  the  elements  (the  Chinese  have  no  lightning  ri>ds)  hare 
caused  the  Chinese  to  desist  from  the  attempt,  With 
regard  to  their  dimensions  it  has  been  stated  that  'the- 
average  height  of  the  loftiest  pagodas  is  about  170  feet.' 
'lliu  famous  Nankiii  pagoda  was  2(il  English  feet  high. 
The  walls  of  pagodas  aro  of  great  thickness  ps[>ociaIIy  at 
the  ba^e,  reminding  one  of  the  old  wails  of  castles  m 
England.  They  decrease  proportionately  in  circumfereace- 
und   in    thickness    as   they   ascend.     Oue  in   Soochow   (in 
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which  city  there  are  five)  is  nearly  300  feet  in  circum- 
ference, or  about  100  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
*  and  its  ninth  or  uppermost  story  is  about  one-third  in 
circumference  '  of  the  base.  They  are  generally  hexjigonal 
or  octagonal  in  shape  externally.  The  number  in  China 
must  be  enormous,  Williams  estimates  there  must  be  nearly 
2,000  in  the  empire. 

On  each  story  are  openings — doorways,  or  windows, — 
neither  furnished  with  doors,  nor  glazed,  adding  much  to  the 
picturesque  details  of  these  interesting  buildings.  There  are 
cornices  at  each  story  on  the  outside,  forming  at  times 
only  ornamental  details,  while  at  others  they  are  developed 
into  outside  galleries,  or  balconies,  going  round  the  whole 
pagoda.  These  galleries  are  either  unprotected  or  railed, 
and  the  openings  in  the  brickwork  of  the  tower,  already 
mentioned,  give  on  to  these  cornices  or  galleries.  From 
them,  magnificent  bird's  eye  views  of  the  city  at  one's  feet, 
or  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  obtained,  increasing 
in  range  as  the  visitor  ascends  succeeding  stories ;  but  it  is 
not  every  pagoda  that  is  open  to  ascent.  Some  are  in  too 
dilapidated  a  condition  to  be  safe,  and  the  officials  prohibit 
visitors  going  up,  and  close  the  entries;  others,  though 
safe  enough,  have  proved  too  common  and  easy  a  point 
of  departure  for  giddy  or  weak-brained  mortals  to  essay 
a  flight  into  the  great  unknown.  As  to  the  modes  of 
ascent,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  categories :  none  or 
some.  In  the  former  case,  none  being  provided  by  the 
builders,  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  appear  with 
a  long  plank  ready  to  assist,  for  a  remuneration  of  course, 
the  aspirant  to  giddy  heights.  This  long  plank  is  thrown 
from  the  windows  of  a  lower  story  to  those  of  the  next, 
and,  once  crossed,  it  is  pulled  across  and  the  further  end 
raised  again  to  the  next  higher  story.  Thus  slowly,  stage 
by  stage,  the  traveller  ascends,  crossing  his  improvised 
bridge,  while  a  slip,  or  a  fall  of  brickwork,  would  precipitate 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  hollow  tower.  A  trick  with  the 
Chinese  in  the  olden  days  was,  when  half  way  up,  or  when 
the  top  had  been  reached,  to  take  possession  of  the  plank 
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some  coin. ,' 


and  refuse  to  place  it  in  position  lor  the  descent  untU 
rapacity  had  been  satisfied  by  the  bestowal  of  some  coin, , 
thus  cruelly  extorted  by  thorn.  A  steady  brain  is  required  in  * 
such  a  mode  of  ascent  as  well  as  when  a  staircase  winds  round 
the  interior  of  the  structure  without  any  railing  or  protection 
whatever.  In  some  pagodas,  however,  each  stage  has  a 
floor.  In  one  the  author  ascended  at  the  District  City  of 
Tie-yea,  near  Swatow,  such  was  the  style  and  there  were 
separate  stnir-ways  round  the  interior  of  the  building  for 
each  story.  The  lowest  of  all  was  unprotected  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  ascent,  after  which  it  entered  the  wall 
of  the  building  and  landed  one  on  the  first  floor;  the 
succeeding  stiiircaaes  being  nil  within  the  thick  walls.  The 
galleries  ^s  ere  protected  by  balustrades  and  were  of  sufficient 
width  to  allow  of  those  going  in  one  dircetiou  to  push  paat 
those  going  in  the  opposite. 

Buddhist  teniples  arc  often  erected  at  the  foot  of  a 
pagoda,  the  primary  object  of  a  pagoda  having  been  to 
preserve  the  relics  of  a  Buddha  or  saint.  The  Chinese  have 
improved  on  this,  and  firmly  believe  that,  in  order  to 
conserve  or  improve  the  propitious  geomantie  influences  of  a 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  have  pagodas ;  and  they  consequently 
take  a  jirominont  position  in  the  curious  medley  of  superstition 
and  glimmerings  of  natural  science  known  as  Fung  Shui 
(see  Article  under  that  heading).  Their  presence  is  supposed 
to  ward  off  evil  influences  and  attract  those  conditions  which 
go  to  make  up  tlie  Chinese  idea  of  a  state  of  prosperity,  so 
much  prisied  by  them,  and  for  the  nthiinraciit  of  wliich  they 
will  sacrifice  almost  eierything.  As  a  concrete  example  of 
the  good  they  produce,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  presence  of 
a  pagoda  in  a  city  will  cause  numbers  of  its  studioiis  youths 
to  gain  literary  distinctions  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations, 
The  geomancers  of  Canton  say  that  the  two  pagodas 
inside  that  city  are  like  the  two  masts  of  a  junk,  the  stern 
sheets  being  the  huge  five-storied  barn-like  structure  on  the 
walls  at  the  north  of  the  city.  To  au  imaginative  people, 
like  the  Chinese,  such  a  comparison  is  highly  felicitous. 
A    large    commercial    centre    is    thus    symbolised    and   a 
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coiicntination  (of  pagodas  and  buildings)  producing  such  a 
symbol  Is  looked  upon  !is  not  only  being  an  emblem  of  \vhat 
the  city  actually  is  at  present,  but  as  a  means  uf  insuring  (for 
sucli  probably  would  be  the  train  of  thought  evolved)  a 
future  continuance  of  such  commercial  prosperity  as  long  as 
such  emblems  continue  to  exist.  The  prosaic  Englishman 
spends  thousands  ou  a  grand  system  of  underground  drainage 
to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city  he  lives  in;  the 
Chinese  knows  nought  of,  and  cares  less  about,  sanitary 
science,  but  he  firmly  believes  in  spending  money  to  secure 
long  life,  health,  and  prosperity,  and  to  preserve  him  from 
all  the  evils  and  dangers  that  surround  him,  and  he  as  firmly 
believes  that  centuries  of  experience  have  proved  that  the 
means  of  obtaining  such  blessings  is  to  erect  new  pagodas 
or  to  repair  those  already  in  existence  in  his  district,  The 
four  winds  may  blow,  but  under  the  benign  influences  of 
the  pagoda  they  are  averted :  the  dire  waters  may  flow, 
but  the  pagoda  wards  off  their  evil  results. 

An  illuminated  pagoda:  such  a  sight  is  worthy  of 
fairy-land,  whether  a  mass  of  Chinese  lanterns  turns  the 
slender  pointed  tower  into  a  tongue  of  fire  against  the  dark 
background  of  a  moonless  sky,  or  whether  each  coign  and 
vantage  ground  forms  a  resting  place  for  a  glimmer  of 
light ;  but  we  question  M-hether  the  reality  comes  up  to 
the  ideal,  as  1  tO  lamps  for  the  Nanking  Porcelain  Tower, 
when  it  was  in  existence,  seems  but  a  small  allowance  for 
such  a  largo  buiUling.  They  are  hung  at  the  windows  and 
from  each  corner  of  the  diff^ercnt  stories. 

The  aggregate  sura  of  money  spent  on  the  erection  of 
pi^odas  in  China  must  be  something  enormous.  'The  entire 
building  at  Nanking  cost  the  Imperial  treasury  no  less  than 
2,485,48t  taola  of  silver— g3..100,000:  and  the  repairs  of 
another  cost  :S26,000.  Sixty  years  were  spent  in  the 
construction  of  one. 

Besides  the  pagodas  already  written  about,  known  as 
fii  t'djK  flowery,  or  ornamented,  pagodas,  there  is  another 
variety,  known  as  mun  t'l''/'.  or  p^it  t'l'ip,  literary,  or  pencil, 
pagodas,  which  are  very  numerous  in   the  south  of  China. 
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They  tare  often  seen  on  the  banks  of  rivers  nnd  are  supposed, 
like  the  others,  to  exert  a  good  influence  on  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Some  people  have  been  misled  into  thinking  pagod:is 
were  intended  as  beacon  towers;  but  beacon  towers  arc  quite 
different  from  them.  The  author  saw  tliree  of  the  latter  just 
behind  some  foreign  houses  in  Swatow,  in  a  grove  of  trees. 
They  cannot  have  been  used  for  some  scores  of  years,  and, 
hidden  as  they  weie,  would  not  serve  any  good  purpose. 

Pagodas  are  occasionally  erected  at  the  present  day,  but 
nut  often;  the  first  was  probably  built  in  the  third  rentury. 

7ith>J:.t  rn'ofnnimfh'tl. — An  article  ontitloil  '  Pagodas  in  China/  in  tlj«.» 
*  Transactions  of  tlic  C.  H.  of  tli-  H.  A.  S..  Part  V.,  l.s:»5.  Williajns's  '  Mi«l.llf 
Kingdom,'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  102,  743,  74.').     Arcli<leacon  (iray's  '  Cliinu,'  (.'hapter  31. 

PAUWSIIOPS. — Towerini?  above  low-lvin^r  dwellin5:s, 
and  pierced  by  numerous  small  windows,  the  massive  square 
erections  of  the  pawnbrokers'  strongholds,  are  seen  dotted 
here  and  there  through  the  Chinese  city  or  town.  They  are 
tlie  objects  which  first  attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger 
wlio  naturally  is  surprised  when  informed  that  they  are  not 
fortifications  but  pawnshops. 

Conspicuous  thoy  arc  in  material  substance,  and  they 
hold  an  equally  prominent  position  in  the  social  economy 
of  the  curious  and  complex  product  of  Eastern  life  Jind 
prudential  economy  which  constitute  the  average  Chinaman's 
life.  The  Westerner  must  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  pawnshops  and  pawnshop-kce[)ers.  The 
position  these  latter  hold  is  a  highly  respectable  one,  and 
the  business  is  one  in  which  a  monied  man  is  glad  to 
invest  his  hard-earned  savings,  or  an  official  his  surplus 
cash,  as  a  share  in  the  joint-stock  concern  which  many  of 
them  are.  Native  banks  would  appear  to  restrict  their 
operations  more  amongst  trade,  or  business,  people,  while 
the  [)awnshop  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  business  which, 
in  England,  would  otherwise  be  monopolised  by  the  banks. 

If  its  shareholders  are  merchants  and  officials — people 
of  respectability  and  position — so  its  clientele  not  only 
embraces,  as  in  England,  the  spendthrift,  the  livers  from 
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hand  to  mouth,  the  hopelessly  ir.ipecunious.  those  wlio  are 
sunk  in  the  lowest  deptlis  of  poverty,  tlie  gambler,  the 
thief,  the  robber  and  the  burglar,  the  opium-smoker  (who 
takes  the  place  so  ignominously  filled  by  the  drunkard  in 
our  countries  of  the  West),  but  they  also  still  further  boast,  in 
almost  equal  numbers,  of  the  most  respectable  classes  of 
society  amongst  their  numerous  clients.  Rumour  now  and 
again  whispers  that  even  in  Ix)ndon  some  of  the  most 
respectable  classes  of  society  contribute  customers  to 
the  sign  of  the  three  gilded  balls,  but  these  transactions 
arc  done  sub  7'om  and  most  indignant  would  thc^i  same 
customers  be  if  they  were  taxed  with  the  transactions. 
John  Chinaman,  unlike  John  Bull,  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of — in  fact,  any  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  shame  entering 
into  his  mind  with  regard  to  such  a  common  and  honest 
business  transaction  would  not  find  a  lodgment  in  his  brain. 
The  pawnshop  is  a  safe  repository  for  the  gentleman's  or 
lady's  furs  in  summer,  where  they  will  be  well  taken  care 
of  and  preserved  from  the  destructive  moth ;  and,  again,  in 
winter,  the  summer  robes  of  thin  and  diaphanous  material 
may  be  carefully  housed  in  the  same  storehouse. 

There  are  several  classes  of  pawnshops,  but,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  they  may  be  considered  as  two.  They  liave 
different  regulations  as  to  rates  of  interest  and  the  length  of 
time  unredeemed  pledges  are  kept  before  being  sold,  &c.  A 
very  common  rate  of  interest  is  thirty-six  per  cent,  a  year. 
A  not  unusual  sight  is  a  lot  of  pawn-tickets  for  sale  on  a 
street  stall.  Those  who  buy  them  have,  of  course,  the  right 
of  redeeming  the  articles  on  pledge  for  which  tliey  are 
issued. 

Pawnshops  form  a  fine  object  for  burglars;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  strength  of  their  construction,  their  massive 
doors,  their  narrow  windows,  and  the  piles  of  stones  on  the 
roof  to  throw  down  on  the  heads  of  their  assailants,  as  well 
as  all  the  precautions  taken  in  early  closing,  the  attacks 
made  on  them  are  sometimes  successful.  It  is  danijerous 
work  to  engage  in,  as,  if  caught,  the  penalty  is  death. 

Book  recommetided. — Gray's  *  China/  Vol.  II,  Chapter  20. 
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PHILOSOPHY.— ^E  do  not  propose  to  « 
long  dissGi'tation  on  Chiiiesc  Philosoph)',  wlietlier  it  be  ethical 
113  applied  to  evcry-day  morals,  with  its  five  lirtucs;  or 
cosmogonal,  as  applied  to  the  evolution  of  the  finite  from  the 
infinite,  the  conditioned  from  the  unconditioned,  and  the 
production  of  light  and  darkness.  Here  one  appears  to  be  on 
solid  ground,  but  when  one  foUowa  oiit  tlie  reasonings  .-md 
statements  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  and  comes  on  stalks 
of  milfoil,  and  the  carapax  of  a  tortoise,  the  eight  diagrams, 
the  eight  trigrams— notwithstanding  the  assurance  that  'it 
is  very  probable  that  there  is  underlying'  them,  the  trigrauis, 
'a  definite  system  of  natural  philosophy' — it  all  appears  to 
the  foreign  reader,  who  has  not  imbibed  the  true  Chinese 
spirit  which  sees  '  good  in  everything '  Chinese ;  to  the 
uncivilised  barbarians,  that  the  most  of  us  are  outside  the 
p;ile  of  the  ]Middlc  Kingdom,  it  seems  a  system  of  hocus 
pociis ;  the  feeling  is  but  little  modified  though  one  is 
assured  that  the  Grand  Plan  is  typified  in  them,  that  the 
dual  principles  of  nature  arc  working  in  their  midst,  and 
that  they  '  typify  the  transformation  which  the  dual  principle 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  undergoes  in  the  phenomenal  changes 
of  nature.'  This  is  all  caviare  to  the  ^Vestemer,  who  has 
no  taste  for  Chinese  delicacies;  and  to  the  general  reader  it  all 
seems  incomprehensible  and  unfathomable,  for  the  ancient 
philosophical  worthy  who  devised  these  mystic  combinations 
appears  to  the  common  mind  to  have  lost  himself  in  the  maze 
of  his  dreams.  How  incoherent  the  'Yik  King'  {'the 
Classic  of  Changes')  is,  which  deals  mi  mniseain  with  these 
diagrams  and  their  commutations,  may  bo  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  Professor  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  asserts  it  to  be  a 
word-book  of  Accadisn  or  Babylonian  ii-ords,  but  the  Chinese, 
by  the  aid  of  commentaries,  have  read  sense  and  meaning 
into  what  would  otherwise  baffle  the  common  intellect  to 
fathom. 

One  turns  with  more  pleasure  to  the  speculations  of  the 
heretical  Hicius  (Mih  Tsz),  who,  shunned  by  the  unapprecia- 
tive,  orthodox,  Chinese  scholars,  laid  it  <Iown  as  a  principle 
'  to   love   all   equally ' :    and   the    brilliant    Chwang    Tsz's 
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paradoxes,  his  fables,  liis  mysticism,  are  all  more  congenial 
to  the  Western  initid^more  practical  in  their  bearings, 
notwithstanding  all  the  defects  and  errors,  than  the  dry 
Bticks  of  the  milfoil  and  the  harder  shell  of  the  tortoise,  who 
withdraws  under  his  tcalwlo  and  resists  all  the  prying  efforts 
of  the  seekers  after  knowledge. 

Wo  might  wander  amidst  the  speculations  of  different 
writers  subsequent  to  the  Confucian  age,  when  many  were 
'distinguished  for  the  boldness  of  their  theories  and  the 
freedom  of  their  utterance,'  where,  besides  the  names  already 
mentioned,  may  be  cited  those  of  Licius  (Leih  Tsz),  Moncius, 
Sun  Tsz,  and  others ;  nor  can  we  follow  the  mazes  of 
the  speculative  philosophy,  which  '  sprang  suddenly  into 
existeueo '  luidcr  the  Sung  dynasty.  In  fact,  the  whole 
subject  is  a  vast  one,  diverging  into  mjiny  branches,  and 
worthy  of  an  exhaustive  treatise  dealing  with  it  alone.  We 
refer  the  reader  to  our  article  on  Taouism  in  this  book  for 
some  notice  of  Cliancius  {Chwang  Tsz),  with  his  vivacity 
and  delirious  fertility  of  imagination,  whose  writings  have 
been  described  as  '  a  storm  of  dazzling  effects.' 

Jioi'kt  recoinmrndail. — Articles  entitled  '  t'mjrniHtitnry  Stiidipa  in 
Ancient  Cliiiieae  Philufiaphj-,'  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Kite],  I'k.  D.,  iu '  Chiua  Itevicw,' 
V..I.  Ki,  p.  M38.  iind  Vol.  IT,  ji.  3tl.  Tli«  i>riilesonie.ia  to  Vol.  2  of  Ixgge't 
'ChineiB  t^laasicc.'  ami  tho  ■  Cl.issii;  of  (.'hiiiiges,'  tranulated  by  the  Bama 
»utbor.  'TliD  Ihietrine  of  the  Clii.'<iverviiiteredtinEpii|>pr  by  Sir  ChaJoner 
Al«lin.-ler   in     ■  Tl,,.    Wma    Kcvi,!,..'    ViiL    \n.    p.    Jul'.     ■  Tlii'   LMrtriii"B  oF 

anil  I'..  '  .  ..  I  ''■'■'  .,''"■'"'  ,  '  ."  .!'i  '  !  '  .:',.',  ujion 
Ccmfii.-  .  .  ■  .  ..  .  i  .:  ,-,.■.  .„„  tin. 
Gem,.,,,       ..■,,..■■  I  !       M    ,  ,    .     .M    ...    j-,,litiettl 

UoutriiiJi  ■>{  liii.  '      '..  ':.      ,,.-,  it.r.  32.-,.    Tlii?  l.lrisinal 

Text  classifieil  m.! !  "'.|  oiplanations  by   Rev.   £. 

Fliber,  TH.  D„  Ir  ,,i  -.  illi  iiutcs  atiil  cniBnilationi  br 

Bcv.  .A.  II.  ITin.  r ■  I   ..    !■;■  ,1  .    !■   1-  .    ,.f  N"im  Hua.  beiiic  the  worki 

o(n.,,.,-.  T-      !     .      ..^„[,l,..r.i.i  1-.  H.ll:.!f„iir,  F.K.<!.s.  ■numriRTail, 

Mjm;.  ,'■        ■    ■     ..      ■        ,1    i;,.|,,riii..r;    lr.Mi-l..l,.,l  l.y  H.  .\. 'lil.-^  ointttin. 

liy  li.  1      ■.      M  , -.!,   iM.irilin-  .>,^i    tli.-  i,;ir.ill,.|i,.^iii^  .'.{  (lioiiKht  ami 

f«ii',ir,i,..-  I. ill..,,  rl...  Criik  ii)iil,,..,>|>liv  iirirl  tlie  Ciiiiii'se.  •  li.- murks  on 
theKllii.iil  PliiluHiipliy  of  the  C1iin"9e.'  hy  Dr.  Mnrtiti.  in  his  >  Han  Lin 
Fipers.'  A  iM|>er  by  Rev.  GrifHth  John,  in '  Jonriml  N.  0,  Br.  B.  A.  8^  Sept. 
1860,  and  one  by  Itev.  J.  Eilkitts  in  same  Joucnal  (or  Uay,  18e!».  ■  llie 
PhUotopliy,  Bthict>,  and  Relitrion  of  Taoniiini,  chietlv  as  developed  by 
Chwang  Tan,' by  \V.  1'.  Mciir*.  M.A.,  M.D.,  io  -China  Review,' Vol.  XIX.,_ 
p.  225. 
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PIDGiy-EXGLISlI.—WhQn     foreiguprs     settled     ia 
[  -China,  finding  the  languago  ilitficiiU  to  leai'ii,  uud  the  Chinese 
finding  English  nearly  equally  difficult  for  them  to  acquire, 
a   middle    course    was    sti-uck   and   the   outcome   was   the 
mongrel  tfilk,   called    pidgin-EiigUsh,      We    say    struck    a 
middle  course,  far  the  words  einjiloyed  are  generally  English 
^modified  to  suit  the  dufectlrc  proauuciatlnu  of  the  Chinese. 
KFor  example,  the  letter  r  is  dropped  and  I  substituted,   while 
Kthe  idium  is  Chinese,  andj  in  the  ahsence  of  inflection  and 
H-declension,  the  Chinese  is  again  copied,     The  \nsn\t  has  heen 
H>a  most  wonderful  gibberish,  especially  when  talked  in  its 
B  purity.     It  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  like  Chinese,  and  is  so 
■  unlike  English,  that  uew-comers   roquirG  ,to  learn   it,      The 
B^liderence  between  it  and  proper  English  was  once  uncon- 
B.ficiously  and  wittily  expressed  by  a  Cantonese  shop-keeper. 
W  who,  finding  himself  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  correct  English 
H.spoken  by  a  new  arrival,  turned  to  his  friend,  an  American, 
B^ndsaid;  'Moh  bettah  you  flen- talkee  Englishee  talk,  my 
Bzto  sabbee  Meticau  talk,"     A  very  few  of  the  wurda  employed 
Bin  pidgin-English  arc  Chinese  so  distorted  as  to  be  almost 
BjKtst  recognition,  white  Portuguese,  Malay,  and  Indian  have 
B,«lso  added  a  few  words  to  the  vocabulary.     Some  re^ideatH 
B  liave  ficcasionally  amused  a  leisure  hour  by  putting  somu  ^| 
Biho  gems  of  English  literature  into  this  jargon,  with   ti^B 
KxQsult  that  diamonds  of  the  first  water  have  been  changi^H 
Riato  ashes.    The  soliloquy  in  Hamlet  commencing,  in  pidgi^H 
RSlnglish,   'Can   do,   no   can   do,   how   fashion,'   us   well  a^J 
B'Excclsior,'  and  many  other  pieces,  havo  shared  this  fat)H 
B^^  S'^^  ''>'  specimen  at  the  end  of  this  article,  but  very  f^l^l 
Biof  any  of  the  pieces  put  into  this  lingo  represent  it  as  U  ^B 
Bieally  Bpoken,  as  be,  gg,  tl«,  and  n  are  all  left  in,  lettfi^f 
B'which,  when  the  Chinese  speak  it,  arc  not  pronounce<l,  boH 
Bj?s,  ^s,  ts  and  Is  are  used  instead.     Tlie  jiidgin-Englisli,  |^B 
H  usually  written,  represents  it  as  spoken  by  the  foreiguer,  lvq^| 
I  not  as  spoken  by  the  majority  of  Chinese,  and  tho  latter  ^ijH 
B  'vould  maintain  is  the  pro^>er  pidgin-English.  ^B 

B  Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  this  dialect  of  Englisi^B 

B'vhich  has  had  an  existence  of  more  l;han  half  a  centunH 
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seems  doomed  at  la^t.  The  extended  ;icquIsitioii  of  some 
knowledge  of  English  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  is  super- 
seding its  use,  we  tire  thankful  to  say.  One  very  curious 
feature  in  the  employment  of  pidgin-English,  is  to  find 
Chinese  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  who,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  language  spoken  by  them,  are  unable 
to  converse  to^jether,  occasionallv  forced  to  use  it,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  hold  any  communiciition  w  ith  each  other. 

KXl'ELSIOK! 

That  iii;rlitpy  tim  ho';:'\i\  <-hop-<'lio]), 
Om*  youn;?  man  wulkfo — no  can  stop. 
Ma«*l\0(;  snow !  ni:isk«.*e  i<'(- ! 
He  cully  liaij:  >tith  chop  .«•()  nice — 

Topside  Galow  ! 

H«*  too  nnwhcv  .'^ollv.  one  iiirccc  oyo 

•  •  1  • 

IjOok-s<-c  sharp — so — all-sainc  my, 
Mc  talkcy  lar^cy,  talkcy  stlon^', 
Too  niuchof  cnlio  all-sjiinc  ^jon.:;  — 

Topside  Galow  I 

In>id*'  tliat  liouse  lie  look-s-e  li;;lit. 
An<l  cvrly  loom  «:ot  lire  all  liirht. 
He  h)ok-s»>e  jilonty  ice  more  hi«:li, 
insidi?  hu  mouth  he  plenty  ely — 

Top>ide  (ialow  I 

nio  man  talkec  "No  can  walk, 
r»\  'ml)v  lain  come — wdlv  dark, 
llab  Kot  water,  welly  wide.' 
*Maskee!     My  wantehey  g«)  tojiside.' 

Topside  Galow  ! 

•  Man-man.'  one  irirlev  talkee  he  : 

•  What  for  yon  ^o  toi)>ide  Inok-Pee?' 
Arnl  one  tim  more  he  i)lenty  dy, 
lint  allo-tim  walkee  plenty  hi«h. 

Topside  Galow  ! 

•  Take  care  t'hat  spoirum  th-e.  young  man, 

•  Take  care  fhat  ice.     He  want  man-man.' 
Tiiat  coolie  chin-chin  he'(jood  night,' 
He  talkee  *  My  can  go  all  light.' 

Topside  Cialow  ! 

Joss-pidgin-man  he  soon  hegin, 
Morning-tim  t'hat  Joss  chin-chin, 
He  no  man  see — he  plenty  fear, 
CoiH  Eioine  man  talkee  he  can  liear 

Topside  Galuw ! 
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T'liat  3-ounK  iiinii  rl[e,  one  lurgp  ilog  t*r. 
Ton  milclwie  hnbbely  Endee  li''. 
He  hand  hXanx  coIo — all-Him*!  ice. 
Hab  ?-A  hf  Hue.  willi  v\i<,\i  m<  iw<: 

MOU.ir.. 
Viiu  luo  iiiUL-hra  laiish!  nbal  (ur  King! 
I  tink  «ii  yon  ni>  nuvt?  what  ting  I 
>'uppcMii'3'  j'ou  nu  blung  cIpvit  in»idi^. 
Mure  lietta  ynit  go  ^(Jk  Uipgide  1 

ToiMide  Galow  I 

rreemmvHdiil . — Iit^lHiul'it '  ridsln-Engl<Bh  Siiig.Sone 
',  ;iiid  iiiiiiij  iiicL'CH  ])ut  illtii  pidgiu-English. 


cutiuia^^^H 


POETRY. -T\\o   East   is   the   land   of   poetry.      Here 

Nature  is  found  iii  her  happiest  muods :  she  lavishes  all  the 

tints  of  her  wonderful  palette  on  her  gorgeous  sunrises  and 

sunsets;  she  instals  her  electiic  lights — the  bright  stars  in 

the  blue  depths  of  the  unfathomable  sky — and  so  pure  is  the 

atmosphere,  that  one  can  see  beyond  tlieir  clear  shining  into 

the  illimitable  space;  her  full-orbed  moon  floods  the  whole 

landscape  with  a  silvery  light  but  seldom  seen  iu  the  West; 

the  sun  glows  with  such  an  intense  he.nt,  that,  aided  by  the 

r  tropical  showers,  the  earth  is  clad  with  a  hot-house  growth 

I  of  plants  and  shrubs;  nor  are  her  grander  moods  unrevealed 

f  to  man,  for  toivering  crag  and  rugged  mountain    hem    in 

I  the   meandering    river,    and  the  soft  lights  of  sunset  plsy 

1  amidst  their  gloomy  rocks  and  sholterod  ravines,  while  the 

noon-day  clouds  cast  passing  shadows  on  the  lovely  scene; 

■m,    amidst    the    thunder    of   the   storm   and   the  vivid 

flashes  of  the  lightning,  the  God  of  Nature  reveals  Himself, 

,  while   all   the  latent    forces    of  destruction   seem  let  loose 

in   the   howling   and   whistling   ^vitld,   the    dashing    wave, 

and    the    fierce    battling   of  the   elements   of  the   dreaded 

typhoon. 

The  Chinese  have  been  the  worshippers  of  nature 
for  centuries  and  millenniums,  both  in  the  literal  Rnd 
figurative  sense  of  the  term:  long  before  we  in  the  West 
awoke  tu  her  wild  charms  and  sylvan  beauties,  ages  before 
the  ponderous  Dr.  Johnson  saw  nothing  to  admire  in  the 
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wild  Hebrides  and  the  rugged  mountains  of  Scotia,  the 
Chinese  had  sung  the  praises  of  similar  scenes  in  their 
native  land;  *  Chinese  poets  manifested  a  passionate  love 
of  nature  thousands  of  years  before  Scott  or  Wordsworth/ 
A  suggestion,  a  reference,  a  line,  or  a  word  points  to  some 
aspect  of  nature,  such  as — 

'  The  white  clouds  fly  across  the  scene,' 

to  find  its  response  in  the  next  line  of — 

*The  distant  hills  arc  clothed  in  green,' 

while  others  will  revel  in  some  piece  descriptive  of  solitary 
scenes. 

But,  unfortunately,  much  Chinese  poetry  is  incapable  of 
translation :  it  loses  its  essence  in  the  transfer  into  another 
and  barbarian  speech,  and  becomes  tame  prose,  and  prosy  at 
the  best.  As  the  wild  flowers  which  adorn  the  hill-sides  in 
this  land,  with  their  bright  pinks  and  rich  crimsons,  soberer 
mauves  and  clear  pure  whites,  when  gathered  by  the 
enthusiastic  botanist  and  treated  by  his  careful  hands  with 
the  greatest  tenderness,  fade  and  wither,  lose  their  fresh 
bloom  and  bright,  tints,  turn  to  a  uniform  brown  and  black, 
and  smell  musty  and  dry ;  so  tlic  flowers  of  Chinese  poetry 
lose  their  freshness  and  beauty — the  sparkle  of  wit  and  the 
point  of  allusion  are  lost  to  unapprcciative  Western  ears,  the 
rhyme  and  rhythm  are  gone,  and  they  are  interesting  alone 
to  the  sinologue's  ear.  Occasionally,  however,  by  a  happy 
chance,  the  brightness  and  sparkle  of  a  ballad  or  song  are 
retained,  or  even  improved  upon,  as  in  Stent's  translations. 

The  Chinese  language  lends  itself  readily  to  the  poetic 
art — harsh  consonantal  sounds  are  wanting,  and  the  com- 
bination of  consonants  and  vowels  is  often  musical.  Though 
largely  monosyllabic,  the  diphthongs  give  a  somewhat 
dissyllabic  character  to  many  of  the  words.  The  cadence 
and  modulation  required  are  to  be  found  in  the  tones  of  the 
Chinese  language,  and  every  word  takes  the  place  occupied 
by  a  metrical  foot  in  our  Western  poetry. 

One  of  the  classical  works  of  the  Chinese,  the  Shi-king, 
is  a  collection  of  ancient  songs,  &c.     ^The  bulk  of  these 
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lurious  vestiges  of  antiquity  "  *  do  not  rise  beyond  the 
nost  primitive  simplicity,  and  thoir  style  and  language,  ivith- 
t  Ihc  minute  coramenlary,  would  often  be  unintelligible.' 

Epics  and  pastorals  are  not  fuuiid  in  Chiuese  poetryS 
t  almost  every  other  description  is  to  be  seen,  as    well   i 
Kietic  effusions  of  a  charat-tL-r  unknown  in  the  West,  sui 
s  proclamations  by  the  Magistrates  in  rhyme. 

A  poem  of  great  repute  among  native  scliolars  is 
isipation  of  Sorrows,'   written  by    Yuli   Yuen   {B.C. 

■  whose  untimely  end  is  commemurated  by  the  annual  Dragi 
EBont  Festival  (see  Article  under  that  heading). 

Poetry  flourished  most  in   the  T'aag  dynasty. 

t]i  and  tenth  centuries,  which  have  been  described  as  t 

Augustan  ago  in  China  of  poetry  and  letters.     '  The  collccte 

joems  of  the  •     "     *  T'aug  dynasty  have  been   published 

iiby  Imperial  authority  in  nine   hundred    volumes.'     Amoni 

!  most  celebrated  poets   of  this   time   is   Li   Tai-po,   ; 

P  Anacreontic  poet  whose  adventures  arc  famous,  as  well  as  I: 

[  sonnets.     His  works  were  published  in  thirty  volumes. 

'  attained   high   government   distinction,   but   was    drownef 

fulling  overboard  from  a  boat  when  under  the  inMuence  i 

his  favourite  wines.     He  is  thus  described  by  one  writer  J 

'  the  best  known  of  China's  countless  host  of  lyric  poeta 

I  famous  for  his  exquisite  imagery,  his  wealth  of  words,  '. 

■telling  allusions  to  the  past,  and  for  the  musical  cadenco  < 

|)iis  verse.' 

Dr.  Edkins  describes  IJ  Tai-po's  ciiaracteristics  as  a  p 
a  follows ; — 

'This  poet  is  fond    of  deep  passion,  fear  anO  pathos 
_    cr  is  devoted  lo  the  production  of  these  sentiments  in  the  reada 

■  jniind.  He  loves  quick  transitions,  and  one  touch  is  enough  IL 
Bwic  thought.    Another  thought  crowds  nfter  it,  and  then  a  thtij 

■  ■  0  o  Hums  collected  old  songs,  and  infused  them  with  the  fid 
■of  his  genius.  That  class  of  Western  poets,  of  whom  Bums  is  | 
■shining  example,  would  be  the  lit  companions  of  Li  Tal-po,  who|~ 
Vjpoems  are  often  filled  up  with  lines  gathered  from  the  w'' 

■  of  early-song  literature.    "    =■    °     Li    Tai-po  had  n  con; 
Kof  power,  and  this  made  him  caTelcss  in  regard  to  rules.     He  i 
[short  lines  whenever  he  pleases,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  punctui 

is  lines.      His  nation  admires  him  so  much,  that    when    be 
regular  in  the  choice  of  his  words   and  the  length  of  his  lia 
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they  still  praise  him.  His  genius  was  intuitive.  No  one  took  less 
time  than  he  to  write.  No  one  made  such  leaps  from  one  subject  to 
another  as  he  did.  This  recklessness  was  a  great  aid  to  him,  because 
he  did  not  need  to  take  time  to  polish  his  style  and  smooth  down 
his  roughnesses.  He  vaulted  over  difficulties  and  expected  his  reader 
to  follow  him,  without  asking :  Why  this  leap  ?  or,  Where  is  my  master 
intending  to  go  ?  He  left  the  reader  to  fill  the  gap,  and  he  himself 
always  wrote  brilliant  sentences,  and  dealt  in  the  pathetic  and  the 
sublime.  All  faults  are  readily  forgiven  if  a  writer  can  do  this,  for  there 
is  nothing  that  readers  so  much  delight  in  as  in  having  the  tender 
sentiments  of  the  heart  stirred  from  their  depths.  Our  poet  wrote 
verses  as  he  travelled,  and  his  poems  are  a  running  comment  on  his 
visits  to  various  localities  in  his  native  country.'  The  manner  in 
which  he  was  able  *  to  find  in  the  sounds  of  nature  the  interpreter 
of  his  thoughts,  and  to  throw  himself  into  nature  ®  ^  is  proof  of 
his  high  character  as  a  poet.  Here  he  seems  to  resemble  Words- 
worth, who,  with  Coleridge,  passionately  loved  every  wild  and  sublime 
scene  in  nature,  but  was  not  less  moved  by  quiet  landscapes.  His 
heart  was  open  to  every  suggestion  that  could  be  made  to  spring 
from  wheat  field,  grove,  or  sunset  glory,  o  o  o  But  he  greatly 
exceeds  Wordsworth  in  popularity,  having  a  whole  nation  at  his  feet, 
and  there  is  to  the  present  time  no  diminution  of  his  fame.' 

We  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  Li  Tai-po  put  into 
English  : — 

A  VISIT   TO   TflE    CLEAR   COLD   FOUNTAIN. 

Al:is,  that  day  !*h<)ulil  los*.'  itself  in  night ! 
I  love  this  fount  so  clear,  so  passing  cool  ; 
The  western  glow  pursues  its  waters*  flow  : 
The  wavelets  synibolis;  my  silent  thouglits, 
An<l  murmur  forth  a  w<>r(lless  h3'nin  of  prsuse. 
I  watch  the  moon  amon-^  the  clouds  so  grand, 
The  waving  pines,  athwart  the  sky  so  tall 
Anon  do  blend  th-^'ir  rustling  with  my  song. 

A   VISIT   TO   THE   KAPIDS   OF   THE   WHITE    RIVEIL 

I  cross  the  .-tream  just  as  it  starts  to  life, 
From  man  and  all  his  d»»e(is  afar  I  roam. 
The  isles  are  clad  in  Nature's  living  hues, 
And  .-et  in  ^cenes  of  swiM^test  l)»:iutv  ran*. 
The  deep-blue  sky  is  mirron-d  in  the  str.*am. 
Wliose  broal  expaM«4i*  r^'tlects  the  p:issing  clouds. 
I  watch  thnni  a-<  thev  siil  away  to  sea, 
My  leisured  miml  next  wsnulers  where  the  stream 
Is  full  of  fish  that  dnrt  ad(»wn  its  course. 
The  s.'tting  sun  doth  end  my  (hiy-h»ng  songs, 
Bv  silvVv  m(;on-lit  r.ivs  I  hie  me  home 
To  where  my  hurnbh.'  c  »t  a-field  doth  lie. 

Tu  Fu  was  another  poet  of  the  T^ing,  and  one  of  some 
distinction,  who  has   been   described    as   *  one    of  China's 
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greatest  nieu  in  poetic  genius.'  The  Cliinese  rank  him  'as 
second  only  to  Li  Tai-po.'  '  Ho  lived  in  the  eighth  centurj', 
dying  of  hunger  in  A.D.  768  *  •  in  a  temple  in  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge.'  We  give  one 
specimen  of  Tu  Fu's  poetry,  acknowledging  our  iodebtedness 
J  for  material  aststance  in  the  rendering  we  give  to  '  GeniH 
f>of  Chinese  Literature  ' : — 

THE    DESEllTKD   WIFE. 
Once  fair  Iwyond  Ihi-  fiiirr'nl  iliiine  on  i-artb, 
Withiu  the  luuuntaiii  il<?ll  I  live  perdue ; 

Though  Bhrubn  and  IriH^s  are  uciw  my  toU  support. 
Our  trotibtes  unme  TriUiin  the  wnlU  amtiiti : 
Not  lung  agii  my  brothers  ujHt  Ihuir  end. 
Tbejr  mnk  was  high.     Aliu  I  it  itintl«rpil  not ; 
For  eVu  their  stiS,  rule)  eUy  vm  luKt  to  us. 
I  cnre  not  tor  the  present  agc,.iio  charms 
It  hath  for  Ttie.     Life  nickerc  like  a  wick  : 
A  jisasitis  breath  bloim  all  our  juya  nwuf. 
A  uew  fnir  wifp,  tut  fair  lu  clEnrvat  jiule. 
Is  now  my  huBbandV  love  in  place  of  mc. 
Tho  libertine  hath  turned  away  from  me. 
Tb'  tuxcii  knows  tlie  hour  to  close  it»  tonvE'E, 
The  turtle-iiovo  without  its  mate  iloth  pine ; 
He  only  spps  tbo  now  wifa'a  witching  mnilB, 
He  hceda  not  how  big  former  love  doth  werp. 
Upon  the  mountain  to|i  tbe  rill  it  clear ; 
But  111  its  ft'ut  Ihe  striMtii  is  [nuddy.  thick. 
My  inaidn  go  out  to  i«ll  my  Itiatrriiisi  )icarlii ; 
And  with  a  wiap  they  tnend  the  patchM  roof. 
I  pluck  Uie  wayside  llower*,  but  wew  tbiiiu  not : 
And  tiien  1  gather  coiies  from  olf  the  Stv. 
My  brnideritd  alnevi<  it  Ihiu  for  gouty  wiuil<>, 
An  morn  and  eve  I  lean  my  peniiva  (orin 
Asninsl  the  tall  batubous  willi  drtiopins  spmj'e. 

Another  famous  poet  was  Su  Tung-po,  of  the  Suflj 
■dynasty,  which  has  buen  described  as  tho  Elizabethan  i 
of  Chinese  letters.  His  poems  are  contained  in  one  hundr< 
band  fifteen  volumes.  He  was  'an  official  of  remarkable 
Ivtalents,  a  statesman,  poet,  essayist,  and  man  of  letters,* 
Ivho  spent  many  of  his  latter  years  under  u  cloud,  being 
■Llanished  to  tlie  south  of  the  empire,  a  punishment  he  partly 
«)ught  on  himself,  owing  to  his  satire.     Of  him   it   has 
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been  written  that  *  under  his  hands,  the  language  of  which 
-China  is  so  proud,  may  be  said  to  have  reached  perfection  of 
finish,  of  art  concealed.  In  subtlety  of  reasoning,  in  the  lucid 
expression  of  abstractions,  such  as  in  English  too  often  elude 
the  faculty  of  the  tongue,  Su  Tung-po  is  an  unrivalled  master.' 
We  give  also  a  few  specimens  of  Su  Tung-po's  poetiy .  The 
.first  we  extract  from  'Gems  of  Chinese  Literature.' 

THE   SOXG   OF  THE   CRANES. 

Away  !     Away  !     Mj*  birds,  Hy  westwards  now. 
To  wheel  on  high  and  gaze  on  all  below  ; 
To  swoop  together,  pinions  closed,  to  cartli  ; 
To  soar  aloft  once  more  among  the  clouds  ; 
To  wander  all  day  long  in  sedgy  vale  ; 
To  gather  duckweed  in  the  stony  marsh. 

C<mie  back  !     Come  back  !     Beneath  the  lengthening  shinies 
Your  serge-clad  master  stjinds,  guitar  in  band. 
'Tis  he  that  feeds  you  from  his  slender  store  : 
Come  back  !     (^ome  back  !     Nor  linger  in  the  west. 

Su  Tung-po's  eulogies  of  departed  worthies  are  fine 
? specimens  of  writing.  He  'never  failed  to  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  beautiful  language,'  'with  great  facility  ho 
collects  all  the  meritorious  deeds  of  his  heroes,  and  places 
them  in  a  very  strong  light ;  he  then  makes  some  allusion 
to  the  ages  long  gone  by,  and  traces  their  resemblances  to 
celebrated  personages  concluding  with  his  own  panegyrics. 
These  eloquent  pieces  were  not  only  printed  but  also 
engraved  on  solid  stone.'  We  give  one  of  these  eulogistic 
.inscriptions. 

IN  MEMORIAM  :  HAN  WKN  KCNG. 

High  mounted  on  the  dragon's  ])ack  he  rode 
Aloft  to  where  the  dazzling  cloudlands  lie;  ; 
The  glor}'  of  the  sky  he  graspe<l  amain ; 
The  splendour  of  the  stars,  his  si)arkling  robe. 
The  zephyrs*  breath  him  gently  wafted  on 
From  earth's  domain  np  to  the  throne  of  CJod. 
On  earth  his  pmctised  hand  swejit  oti*  the  eiiatl". 
The  husks  which  hid  the  grains  of  truth  from  sight. 
He  roamed  the  wide  world  o'er  from  pole  to  i>(>h'. 
From  east  to  west  his  rays  §o  bright  were  shed. 
And  nature's  darkness  clothed  upon  with  light.- 

A  \ 
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The  Ihinl  amidst  tlie  three  of  s<?iiiiM  gmt,  * 
HU  rivals  strove  in  \-ain  to  reach  hi*  height, 
And  imnted,  dftxiled  hy  Ms  giory'e  glutf. 
Buddha  WHS  cursed  by  him ;  hit  priesla  dmiouiioril. 
His  sovvrei(;ii's  wntth  'nas  |ii>ured  iiituii  hij  htiml. 
Hv  journeyed  Ui  thn  di»Innt  Sniitli  Af)ir ; 
Ami  pnssei]  iiiMin  Ills  wny  tliu  gnvr  of  t^hun : 
And  wept,  v/apt  o'er  th«  dHiit^ht^rB  of  ikncient  Yau. 
TliB  Bpirlt  of  the  de"ii  hefora  him  went, 
And  stiilul  thi:  noia;  wnvea'  tiiuiiiUiiiiii*  rotir. 
Aa  'tn'i-re  u  liuiib  tlie  monster  llc-rce  Ike  dnive.  t 
III  hcnveii  nbufn  the  Kuld«a  hnr|is  were  still. 
And  Qiid  viif  snil.  nnd  tnlii-d  him  tii  hig  plnc« 
Be*ide  his  throne.     I  now  salute  him  there. 
And  [inw  tirpxent  U>  him  my  oB'rtUK^  poor  : 
Tlie  red  liohee,  the  yellow  pinnlnin  frnit. 
Ahw  !  Why  lingered  li«  uot  then  on  eiirth ; 
Uilt  (Kissed  so  soon  nwny  with  Howiiig  lucks 
hil'.i  till'  future  world — the  greni  luikiiuwn ,' 
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Poetry   is   held   in    high    estimation   by   the    Chinese. 

Capping  verses  is  a  pastime  of  scholars ;  Riid  at  the  com- 
petitive examiiiiitioriB  the  cjindidatos  have  to  try  their  hands 
at  the  composition  of  verse.  This  mechanical  art  they  havv 
lirst  to  learn  at  school,  as,  with  us,  boys  waste  their  time  at 
public  schools  and  colleges  in  composing  Latin  verse,  TJit- 
consequence  is,  that  all  the  educated  men  are  vorse-makcrs— 
■we  cannot  call  such  poets.  To  this  cause  is  partly  duo  the 
mechanical  structure  of  much  of  Chinese  poetry,  but  it  is  also 
due  to  the  pecuUarities  of  its  construction.  Nor  is  the  art  of 
poetry  confined  to  men,  China  has  had  her  burning  Sapphos 
who  loved  and  sang  and  her  lyric  Corinnus.  The  lower 
classes  are  passionately  fund  of  the  recitations  of  ballads  by 
'  men  who  go  from  hou^e  to  house  for  that  purpose. 

Wc  append  a  piece  translated  by  the  late  G.  C.  Stent's 
facile  pen ;  — 

CHASll   LtAXLl'S  KLfTK. 

'Twiw  iiiglit— tha  tirud  soidiora  wcrr  ppnecfully  eleeping, 
The  low  hum  vt  voices  was  liiiBhwil  iii  rejwM ; 

The  sentrica  in  »ilencs  n  strict  watch  were  koepinf;, 
'GiiiiiHl  surprise,  or  a  sudden  attack  of  their  fuef. 
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When  a  mellow  note  on  the  night  air  came  stealing. 

So  sjoothingly  over  the  8eni»e:«  it  fell — 
So  touchingly  sweet — so  soft  and  appealing. 

Like  the  mu.<(ical  tones  of  an  aerial  bell. 

Now  rising,  now  falling — now  fuller  and  clearer — 

Now  liquidly  soft — now  a  low  wailing  crj' — 
Now  the  cadences  seem  floating  nearer  and  nearer — 

Now  dying  away  in  a  whispering  sigh. 

Then  a  burst  of  sweet  music  so  plaintively  thrilling. 

Was  caught  up  by  the  echoes  who  sang  the  n*frains 
In  their  many-toned  voices — the  atmosphere  tilling 

With  a  chorus  of  dulcet  mysterious  strains. 

The  sleepers  arouse  and  with  beating  hearts  listen, 

In  their  dreams  they  had  heard  tliat  weird  music  before  ; 

It  touches  each  heart — with  tears  their  eyes  glisten, 
For  it  tells  them  of  those  they  may  never  see  more. 

In  fancy  those  notes  to  their  childhood's  days  brought  them, 
To  those  far-away  scenes  they  had  not  seen  for  years  ; 

To  those  who  hail  loved  them,  had  reared  them  and  taught  them. 
And  the  eyes  of  those  stern  men  becsime  wet  with  tears. 

Bright  visions  of  home  through  their  mem'ries  came  thronging. 

Panorama-like  pjissing  in  front  of  their  view  ; 
They  were  home-s'wh^  no  power  could  withstand  that  strange  longing, 

Tlie  longer  they  listened,  the  nu)re  home-sick  they  grew. 

W'hence  came  those  sweet  sounds  ?     Wh(>  the  unseen  musican 
That  breathes  out  his  soul  which  floats  on  the  night-breeze 

In  melodious  sighs — in  strains  so  elysian — 

As  to  soften  the  hearts  of  rude  soldiers  like  thes«'  .' 

Each  looked  at  the  other,  but  no  wonl  was  spoken, 

The  music  insensibly  tempting  tli«*m  on  : 
They  mmtt  return  home  : — (tn^  the  driylight  had  brukrii. 

The  enemy  looked,  and  behold,  they  were  gone  I 

There's  a  magic  in  music — a  witchery  in  it. 

Indescribable  either  with  tonguf^  or  with  pen ; 

The  flute  of  Chanfj-Lianfj,  in  that  one  little  minute. 
Had  stolen  the  courage  of  eight  thousand  men. 

Boolix  rvrommtndcd. — 'The  Poi'try  of  the  Chin«*st'.' by  Sir  J.  F.  I>.ivis. 
Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S..  wV:e.  An  artidr  on  •Chinese  r«)etry,' by  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Medhurst.  in  *  The  China  Ue\i<'w,'  Vol.  IV.,  ]). '  4«.'  'The  Jad*-; 
Chaplet,'  by  G.  C.  Stent  ;  'Fntoinbed  Alive,  and  other  Versrs,'  by  tlie  .^ame 
author.  For  accMiunts  of  Su  Tung-po,  s»'e  -China  Keview.'  Vol.  i.,  p.  32, 
where  two  or  three  further  specimens  of  his  i)o«try  are  gi\en.  and  Vol. 
XII.,  p.  31.  'The  works  of  Su  Tung-po,'  an  article  in  'The  Chini's.' 
Repository,' Vol.  XL,  p.  Ki2.  'Li  Tai-po  as  a  Pot-t,'  a  short  account  of 
Li-Tai-po's  poetry  in  'The  China  Review,'  Vol.  XVll..  p.  3.'>. 
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POPULATIOy.—'M.mh  has  been  wiittcn  ou  tlio popu- 
lation of  Cliiua,  and  various  surmises  and  estimates  hav« 
been  made  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

If  it  is  wcU  nigh  impossible  to  find  the  exact  number  of 
any  one  people  in  our  Western  lands,  much  more  difficult  U 
it  in  the  Enst.  There  are  sex-eral  things  that  militate  against 
an  exact  return  being  made  of  the  population  in  a  country 
like  China.  To  begin  with,  the  object  of  taking  a  census  in 
this  land  has  often  been  simply  for  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
and  infants  and  young  children  as  ivell  as  very  aged  men 
vere  not  included,  though,  at  the  present  day,  a  fulk-r  method 
of  taking  the  census  is  in  Vfigue.  Theu  again  people  who 
do  not  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  rulers  have  not 
probably  been  willing  to  give  the  fullest  returns  to  thesS 
rulers.  And,  again,  anyone  who  knows  anything  about' 
Orientals  can  readily  understand  how  difficult  it  is  for  them, 
brought  up  with  such  a  want  of  precision  in  their  habits 
of  thought  and  expression,  to  realise  the  importance  of 
contributing  their  quota  of  statistics  with  the  care  and 
exactitude  they  /iemand.  Notwithstanding  all  these  things, 
the  different  censuses  taken  by  the  Chinese  in  the  past  are 
worthy,  on  the  whole,  in  many  instances,  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  credence ;  and,  in  fact,  form  the  only  returns 
available  of  the  entire  empire.  Compared  with  estimates 
made  by  foreigners,  they  are  tolerably  trustworthy. 

There  have  been  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  number 
of  people  in  China  at  different  periods:  wars,  rebellions, 
famines  and  floods  have  exerted  a  most  depopulating  effect 
on  largo  tracts  of  country  and  have  acted  as  a  drag  on  the 
continual  tendency  to  increase.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
minimising  effects,  during  the  centuries  and  millenniums 
the  empire  has  been  in  existence,  the  inhabitants  have 
increased  from  some  21,000,000  to  the  380,000,000  which 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  yeais  ago  formed  what  was 
considered  ou  the  best  native  data  to  be  the  present 
population  of  this  immense  country. 

Had  it  nut  been  for  the  gigantic  'fi'ii-p'ing  rebellion  its 
population  might  now  have  been  reckoned  at  ^jOjOOOiOOO. 
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To  this  Hgurc  of  380,000.000  must  be  added  ihe  popuLition 
of  Manchuria  and  of  the  vast  rtigioos  of  Hi  ami  Tibet  i^litch 
may  be  anything  from  ]:),000,000  tu  27,000,000  more :  so 
that,  perhaps,  all  things  cunsideretl,  the  round  sum  of 
400,000,000  may  be  taken  as  (hat  of  the  whole  of  the 
doniiuious  ruled  over  by  the  Einperor  of  China:  it  is, 
probably,  not  much  less,  and  it  may  be  considerably  more, 
thaii  that. 

As  to  the  population  to  the  square  mile,  it  is  eaid  that 
the  Eighteen  provinces  have  an  average  of  L.ll'S.STO  square 
miles,  though  this  statement  is  not  supposed  to  be  accurate, 
With  a  popuktion  of  say  380.000,000,  and  the  total  of 
square  mites  given  above,  there  uould  be  nearly  282  Chinese 
to  a  square  mile  of  their  territory.  But  the  density  of  the 
population  differs  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country: 
*thatofthe  nine  onstorn  provinces  in  and  near  the  Great 
Hain,  comprising  502,192  square  miles,  ur  two-fifths  of  the 
whole '  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  '  the  nine  southern  and 
western  provinces,  constituting  the  other  throe-fifths'  of  the 
Eighteen  Provinces  of  China,  '  The  Burfara  and  fertility  of 
the  country  in  these  tu-o  portions  differ  so  greatly  as  to 
lead  one  to  look  for  results  like  these.'  Taking  the 
countries  of  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Holland, 
Spain,  Japan,  and  Bengal  for  comparison  with  China,  we 
find  that  only  two  of  them  —Great  Britain  and  Bengal — exceed 
the  density  of  the  average  population  of  China  '  taken  as  a 
whole,  while  none  of  them  come  up  to  the  average  of  the 
eastern  provinces,'  but  full  far  short  of  it.  From  au  estimate 
taken  of  one  district  in  Shantung,  it  was  calculated  that  in 
that  spot  the  population  to  the  square  mile  was  5'M,  'or 
considerably  above  the  average  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium 
(the  most  densely  populated  country  in  Europe),  which  had 
in  A.U.  1873  an  average  of  only  Ki2  to  the  square  mile.'  In 
another  spot  the  actual  number  of  families  in  each  village 
was  taken,  so  far  as  the  number  was  known  to  the  natives, 
the  number  of  individuals  to  a  family  being  reckoned  as  fi^e, 
though  it  is  often  far  larger  than  that.  This  other  spot 
gave  a  result  of  2,12!)  to  the  square  mile. 
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'So  far  as  appenrnnccs  gn,  there  nre  thousands  of  squ.irc  miles 
in  Southern  nnd  Cenirnl  Chihli.  Wcsrcrn  nnd  South  Western  Shan- 
lung,  and  Nonliern  Hanitn,  whcrL-  ihc  villages  are  as  thick  us  in  ibis 
one  tract,  the  canli^nts  ur  which  wc  ate  thus  nblc  approximately  to 
compute.  Hut  Tor  the  plnin  of  Nortli  China  as  n  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  it  wouid  be  found  more  roiisun^btc  to  estimate  300  persons  to 
the  square  mile  for  [he  mure  sp;U'5cly  settled  districts  and  from  l.coo 
to  i,;oo  for  the  more  thickly  settled  regions.  In  any  case  a  vivid 
impression  is  thug  gained  of  the  enormous  number  of  human  bein^ 
crowded  into  ihese  fertile  and  historic  plain;,  and  also  of  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  true  "census."' 

The  provitii;e  byaating  the  largest  population  is  Kiatigsu : 
the  inhabitanls  mo  37.8(10.000  in  mimber;  from  this  they 
dwindle  (l')\v  11  to  between  five  or  six  millions  in  ench  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Kwoichaii  aud  Yunnan, 

'Living  as  the  Chinese,  Hindus,  Japanese  and  other  Asiatics  do, 
chiefly  upon  vegetables,  the  country  can  hardly  be  said  tu  nuiintain 
more  than  one-h;ilf  or  one-third  as  many  people  on  a  square  mile  su 
it  might  do  if  their  energies  were  developed  to  the  same  cvtcnt  with 
those  of  the  English  or  Belgians.'  'The  social  and  political  causes 
which  tend  to  multiply  the  inhabitants  are  numerous  and  powerful 
The  failure  of  m.ile  posterity  to  continue  the  succession  of  the  family, 
and  worship  at  the  tombs  of  parents,  i?  considered  by  all  classes 
as  one  of  ihe  most  afflictive  misfortunes  of  life;  the  laws  allov 
unlimited  facilities  of  adoption,  and  secure  the  rights  of  those  taken 
into  the  family  in  this  way.  The  custom  of  betrothing  children,  and 
the  obligation  society  imposes,  when  ariived  at  maturity,  to  fiiltil 
the  contr.ncls  entered  into  by  their  parents,  acts  favourably  to  the 
establishment  of  families  .ind  the  nurture  of  children,  and  restricts 
polygiHiiy.  Parents  desire  children  for  a  support  in  old  age,  as  there 
is  no  legal  or  benevolent  provision  for  aged  poverty,  and  public 
opinion  stigmatises  the  man  who  alloivs  his  aged  or  inlirm  parents 
to  suffer  when  he  can  help  ihcm.  The  laws  requires  the  owners  of 
ilomesiic  slaves  to  provide  husbands  for  iheir  females,  and  prohibits 
the  involuntary  or  forcible  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  or  parents 
and  children,  when  the  latter  arc  of  tender  age.  All  these  causes  and 
influences  tend  to  increase  population,  and  equalise  the  consumption 
and  use  of  property  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  land.  The 
custom  of  families  remaining  together  tends  to  the  same  result,' 
'  The  reasons  just  given  why  the  Chinese  desire  posterity  arc  not  all 
those  which  have  favoured  national  increase.  The  uninterrupted 
peace  which  the  country  enjoyed  between  the  years  1700  and  l8jO 
operated  to  greatly  develope  its  resources.  Every  encouragement 
has  been  given  to  all  classes  to  multiply  and  to  till  the  land. 
Polygamy,  slavery',  and  prostitution,  three  social  evils  which  check 
increase,  have  been  circumscribed  in  their  effects.  Early  betrothment 
and  poverty  do  nmch  to  prevent  the  first ;  the  female  slaves  can  be 
and  are  usually  married;  while  public  prostitution  is  reduced  by  a 
separation  of  the  sexes  and  early  marriages.  No  fear  of  overpassing 
the  supply  of  food  restrains  the  people  from  rearing  families,  though 
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\\\c  ilmpcror  Kiciiluiig  issued  a  procl.nmntion,  in  1793,  calling  upon 
all  r.inks  of  his  subjects  to  economise  the  gifis  uf  heiivcn,  lest,  erelong, 
the  people  exceed  the  means  of  subsist ence.' 

Jiwki  frr«i«wrj«'W.— Williiii.i«-s  ■  Mi.l.lla  KItiS'Ioth,'  V,.I.  1.  p.  £5K— 
2rt8,  wlivrc  llie  whole  »iibjt<[-t  is  KO'ie  iiilii  iiiii^t  •^xh^iiixtivcly.  An  iirtii'te 
\ry  Hev.  Arllitir  Smith  in  '  The  Chiiiwn  llaconlur  uihI  Uiniiiiiiary  JuiirnaJ,' 
fi>r  January  I8S3,  untitled  '  EsUmutin^  the  PopulBtiuu  of  China."  OUiwr 
unirl^  on  the  «iniu  ^iilijct  liavc  iipiimrpd  in  Ha:  utiiio  journal. 

POnCELAIXAyO  POTTEIi v.— The  word  [lorcelain, 
it  is  said,  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  who  first  broiiglit 
such  ware  in  any  quantity  to  Ettropo  from  China.  The 
name  '  refers  to  the  exterior  appearance  resembling  the 
shining  white  of  the  Qyp/wn  or  porcelain  shell  (Portuguese 
portvliiina).' 

'The  Chinese  from  the  most  ancient  times  havo  cultivated 
the  art  of  welding  clay,  and  they  claim  the  invention  of  tho 
jjotter's  wheel,  like  most  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.' 
Like  the  origin  of  many  Chinese  things,  the  invention  of 
porcelain  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  and  no  certain 
^ate  can  be  assigned  to  it.  '  It  is  generally  ascribed  by  them 
to  the  ancient  Emperor  SImn.  who  is  supposed  to  have 
reigned  during  the  third  millennium  B.C.;  but  some  attribute 
it  to  his  move  famous  predecessor  ihiang-ti.  who  is  given  a 
r>irect<)r  of  Pottery'   among  the  officers  of  his  court. 

In  a  book  published  in  the  Chow  dynasty,  'there  is  a  short 
section  on  pottery,  in  which  the  processes  of  Tashioning  on  tlie  wheel 
and  moulding  arc  distinguished.  Among  the  productions  we  read  of 
coffins,  saciiKcid  wine-jars  and  altar-dishes,  cooking  utensils  and 
measures,  nil  made  no  doubt  of  simple  pottery,  and  it  is  doubted 
whether  this  was  ever  covered  by  a  vitreous  gla»e — the  employment  of 
which  is  so  ancient  in  Kgypt-  Different  potteries  are  mentioned  in 
the  Wei  and  following  dynasties.'  'The  manufacture  of  articles  of 
pollery  for  domestic  use  then  was  known  to  the  Chinese  as  early 
;is  B.C.  1700.' 

This  is  one  view,  but,  tiiifortunately,  the  term  used  for 
porcelain  in  Chinese  is  one  of  tliose  words  which  every 
language  possesses,  namely,  words  which  havo  changed  from 
their  original  significance— this  word,  Iiaving  first  been  applied 
to  all  pottery,  affords  no  sure  clue  for  fixing  dates  as  to  the 
original  production  of  porcelain.  St.  JuUen  places  the  invention 
^jf  porcelain  as  early  as  between  B.C.  185  and  A.D.  83.     'It 
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has  been  objected  to  tliis,  with  justice,  that  the  Chines? 
statements  on  which  he  bases  his  theory  are,  like  those  of 
Marco  Polo,  very  superficial  and  indefinite,  nnd  most  jirobably 
relate  to  quite  other  clay-wares.'  Therefore,  the  statement 
that  porcelain  was  prodnced  in  the  Han  dynasty  (B.C.  20(> 
to  A.D.  220)  is  unfortunately  incapable  of  proof.  Were  it 
possible  to  discover  any  indubitable  productions  of  that 
epoch,  all  doubt  might  be  set  at  vest,  but  at  present  it  is 
not  known  that  any  exist,  Were  archa-ology  more  iif  a 
science  among  the  Chinese  than  it  is,  some  hope  might  be 
entertained  that  such  would  be  the  case.  Some  have  beiai 
•  sceptical  enough  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  known  '  long, 
if  at  all.  before  the  Ming  dynasty  {AD.  1368),"  while  again, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  .isserted  that  porcelain  was  invented 
ivhen,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  certain  pieces  were 
produced  of  a  white  colour,  like  ivory,  and  giving  a  clear 
sound  when  struck.  The  cups,  produced  at  Ta-i,  of  this 
ware  have  had  their  praises  sung  by  Tu-fu,  a  poet  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty  (ace  Aiticle  on  Poetry),  The  decorations 
were  eflected  before  the  baking  and  were  not  elaborate, 
being  confined  to  such  subjects  as  fish,  flowers.  &c. 

'This  was  the  time  when  the  cobalt  decoralions  under  glaic 
were  first  employed,  which  from  then  till  now  have  played  such  ao 
important  part  in  the  ornamentation  of  Chinese  porcelain,  especially 
for  domestic  use  among  the  Chinese  themselves.' 

'At  whatever  period  or  by  whatever  happy  chain  of  circumstances 
porcelain  was  invented,  we  ha*'e  tangible  evidence  that  the  Chinese 
patters  produced  wonderful  works  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  era, 
and  have  gone  on  producing  them  up  to  our  own  day.  Speaking  on 
this  subject,  M.  Phillippe  Hurty  remaAs: — "The  Chinese  ceramists 
succeeded  to  a  marvellous  degree  in  their  manipulation  of  porcelain ; 
in  their  hands  it  became  a  truly  magical  substitute,  receiving  every 
form  and  gradation  of  colour  that  caprice  could  dictate.  In  their 
porcelain  productions  we  have  proof  that  the  decorative  taste  and 
imitative  skill  of  the  Chinese  artists  are  almost  faultless.  Vou  see, 
for  instance,  °  "  a  carp  and  c.irpUngs  with  distended  giUs 
slipping  amongst  a  clump  of  reeds  ;  a  garden  rat  devouring  a  peach ; 
a  load  crawling  up  the  involuted  root  of  a  bamboo;  or  a  beautiful 
water-lily  in  full  bloom,  forming  a  cup,  of  which  the  tea-pot  is  so 
constructed  that  not  only  have  its  concentric  movable  rings  been 
carved  out  of  a  solid  mass,  but  they  revolve  upon  each  other,  causing 
us  to  wonder  how  adherence  could  have  been  prevented  in  the  firing. 
The  origin  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Oriental  potters  is,  that  they 
start,  in  nearly  all  instances,  with  a  more  or  less  free  or  capricious 
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iiritatiini  of  some  nalurnl  protliiclion ;  and  the  article,  peculiar  in 
outline  and  treatment,  will,  however,  readily  suggest  to  the  mind 
some  affinity  with  the  real  obji:ct.  AH  Che  productions  of  the  natural 
world,  and,  indeed,  the  beings  and  monsters  with  wliich  they  crowd 
the  supernatural  world,  are  alike  resorted  lo  for  ficsh  inspiration ;  and 
their  habits  of  careful  observation  of  nature  supply  them  wilh 
countless  delicalc  subtleties." ' 

'  It  is  unquestionably  to  this  great  appreciation  for,  and  nnre- 
railting  study  oithc  works  of  nature  that  wc  arc  indebted  for  the 
marvellous  variety  of  works  produced  by  the  arlisls  of  China  and 
Japan.  No  one  can  review  a  collection  of  Oriental  porcelain  without 
being  slmck  with  the  masterly  handling  of  form  and  colour  it  displays. 
In  flower  vases,  perfume  burners,  and  water  vessels,  every  shape  that 
the  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  kingdoms  could  suggest  lia.s 
been  adopted,  and  the  colouring  studiously  imitntcd.'  *  The  early 
porcelain  of  the  Chinese  appears  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its 
fortii,  and  the  beauty  of  its  material.  At  one  time,  it  is  probable, 
vrhilu  porcelain  only  was  made  ;  but  it  is  evident  thnt  at  a  very  early 
date  the  art  of  covering  the  pieces  with  a  rich  coloured  enamel 
had  been  invented,  and  also  the  mode  of  producing  the  crackled 
appearance  in  the  enamel  discovered.  Many  varieties  of  white 
porcelain  have  been  produced  by  the  Chinese  potters,  and  some  are 
of  great  beauty,  not  only  on  account  of  the  perfection  of  their  paste, 
but  likewise  from  the  tasteful  manner  in  which  they  are  decorated. 
Some  have  flowers  or  conventional  designs,  carefully  modelled  in 
reliet  while  others  have  designs  so  engraved  that  they  are  visible 
only  when  held  up  to  the  light.' 

'The  old  Chinese  pollers  do  not  appear  to  have  worked  in 
grooves,  or  styles,  beyond  what  a  limited  demand  on  the  part  of 
their  patrons  rendered  necessary.  Mo  sooner  had  some  experiment 
or  accident  introduced  a  new  colour,  combination  of  colours,  or  some 
peculiar  surface  decoration,  than  articles  were  produced  suitable  for 
the  display  of  the  same  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases 
such  essays  were  never  repealed,  until  attempted  in  the  recent  periods 
of  imitation  to  meet  the  demand  of  European  collectors.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  such  things  as  unique  Chinese  porcelain  in  the  cabinets  of 
collectors  in  China  and  Europe,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
have  been  unique  from  tlie  day  of  their  fabrication.  Many  specimens, 
now  so  much  prized,  may  have  been  spoiled  pieces  in  the  eyes  of 
their  makers,  and,  not  turning  out  to  be  what  was  desired  or  expected 
at  the  time,  were  never  repeated.  This  argument  applies  to  the 
highly  curious,  and  at  times  extravagant  specimens  of  the  splashed 
or  enamelled  ware  which  are  met  with,  and  which  carry  with  them 
evidences,  in  their  distorted  shapes  and  slag-like  vitrification,  of  their 
accidental  decoration.' 

The  paste  of  porcelain-ware  is  prepared  usually  from 
two  ingredients :  these  are  finely  mixed  and  pulverised ;  the 
one  is  known  as  knolin,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  a  hill  to 
the  east  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Porcelain  Manufactory, 
King-teh-chiu,     k:w    meaning    high     in     Chinese,     and    I'm 
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(properly  Ihtg)  a  ridge  or  high  peak,  'which  hill,  howci-er, 
does  not  yield  the  product  of  decomposition  which  we  ia 
Europa  call  kiwHn  ("porcelain  or  pipe  clay")  but  a  pbyllite, 
whose  choraica!  composilion  resembles  that  of  the  Swedish 
Hiilleflintft  (!) ; '  the  other  ingredient  consists  of  some 
mineral  'rich  iii  silicic  acid,  the  so-called  flux^uaiially 
felspar  or  pegmatite,  porcelain  stone  (  *  *  these 
porcelain  stones,  which  arc  M'anting  in  our  pottery  industry. 
contribute  greatly  to  that  of  China  and  Japan;  or  some  other 
white-burning  form  of  quartu,  is  used  in  tlio  finer  ceramics.' 
The  proportion  of  the  two  and  tlie  degree  of  heat  in  firing 
depend  upon  whether  porcelain  or  faience  is  to  bo  produced. 
Some  of  the  colours  which  were  used  by  the  Chinese  sii 
hundred  years  ago  to  decorate  their  porcelain  'we  are  not 
yet  able  to  iraitiite.' 

'I'he  white  Ting  porcelain  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
existence  dnriiig  the  seventh  century.  Tbu  Ting-Vao  was 
made  at  Ting  Chau  in  Chihli,  whence  its  name.  It  was  also 
"known  as  white  Ting  porcelain  from  its  coioitr  being  mostly 
of  a  brilliant  white.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  kinds. 
There  were  three  varieties  of  it — plain,  smooth,  and  that 
having  ornaments  in  relief.  The  sign  of  its  being  genuine 
is  that  of  hanng  marks  like  tears  on  it.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  creamy  white  of  another  species  of 
porcelain,  the  Kion-yin  made  in  Fiihkien.  Commencing  \vith 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  'began  to  flourish  in  varions 
parts  of  the  Empire.'  Of  the  different  kinds  produced 
during  the  T'ang  dynasty,  no  specimens,  as  far  as  is 
known,  are  extant,  but  those  of  the  Sung  period  are  to  be 
found  in  the  market;  these,  from  their  age,  command  a  gixti 
price.  Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  this  period  were  of 
such  a  delicate  make  as  to  be  unfitted  for  survival  during  the 
centuries  that  have  intei-vened.  Some,  especially  those  of  an 
indestructible  nature,  have  been  handed  down;  the  others  are 
only  known  from  the  descriptions  given  of  tliem  in  books. 
Amongst  the  best  of  them  were  the  Ch'en  and  Ju  kinds.  The 
Ju  was  of  a  pale  '  bluish-green.' 
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At  the  aaine  time  as  the  Ta-i  cups,  raentinned  aliuvo, 
■were  produced  at  Yiiuh-chow  for  the  Emperors  us;?,  the  class 
of  porcelain  styled  Pi-se  was  made,  the  colour  described  as 
■a  hidden  colour '  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion  aa  to 
its  precise  meaning.  So  fine  was  certain  porcelain  made 
here  thiit  it  was  described  '  as  transparent  as  jade  and  so 
resonant  as  to  be  used  in  sets  of  twelve  to  play  tunes  upon.' 
But  few,  if  liny,  specimens  of  those  ancient  examples  of 
ceramic  art  are  in  existence.  No  kind  of  painted  decoration 
appears  to  have  been  used  before  the  Sung  dynasty,  as 
writers  are  siient  about  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  tenth  century  is  marked  by  progress,  both  iu  the 
perfected  operations  and  in  the  art  of  the  decorator,  which 
i'cit  the  inttiiciicc  of  Ruddhism  bringing  Indian  art  in  its 
train,  and  improving  the  taste  of  the  natives.  The  Chinese 
describe  the  parceUiin  produced  at  this  epoch  (A.D.  !)(J0)  in 
the  following  terms : — '  Blue  as  the  sky,  briglit  as  a  mirror, 
fragile  as  paper,  and  sonorous  as  a  plaque  of  jade-stone : 
they  wore  lustrous  and  of  a  charming  delicacy;  the  fineness 
of  the  crackle  and  the  purity  of  the  colour  are  distinguishing 
features  of  them  :  they  eclipse  by  their  beauty  all  preceding 
porcelains.'  They  were  called  by  the  highly  poetical  name 
of  Yu  kwo  lien  tgiiu/,  cerulean  blue  in  the  cloud  rifts  as  it 
appears  after  the  showers;  they  were  highly  valued  and  even 
broken  fragments  wore  treasured  up  as  jewels  ivould  be,  and 
formed  into  ornaments.  We  shall  find  tliat  later  on  these 
were  imitated  with  good  effect. 

Auiongst  numerous  manufactories  opened  then  through- 
out the  empire  that  of  King-teh-chin  in  Kiang-si,  established 
in  A.D.  lOOf',  takes  the  pre-eminence.  It  is  still  the  Imperial 
manufactory  and  'supplies  all  the  fine  porcelain  used  in  the 
country.'  It  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  T'df-p'ing 
rebellion,  A  million  workmen  were  employed  there  previous 
to  that  event,  when  they  were  dispersed,  either  joining  the 
insurgent  ranks  or  dying  of  want ;  but  according  to  latest 
accounts  those  manufactories  are  resuming  their  prosperity: 
five  hundred  kihis.  it  is  said,  are  constantly  burning. 
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Rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  ait.  and  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  coloured  enamel  wiis  first  applied  on  the 
pieces  baked  in  biscuit,  and  various  colours,  such  as  several 
shades  of  violet  and  blue,  as  well  as  yellow,  were  used. 
Buddhist  and  Taouist  figures,  flowers,  and  the  Chinese 
written  characters,  which  have  for  so  many  centuries  lent 
themselves  readily  to  decorative  art,  all  were  ein])loyed,  as 
^vell  as  fillets  in  relief. 

'Ilie  Chiin  is  another  of  the  oldest  kinds  of  porcelain. 
The  factories  for  its  proiluction  wore  in  existence  in  the 
tenth  century,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  Une 
native  work  says:— 

'The  highest  quality  consists  of  pieces  having  a  colour  ns  red 
as  cinnabar,  and  as  [,Teen  as  onion  leaves  and  kingfislicrs'  plumngc, 
"  "  "  and  the  purple  brown  colour  of  the  skin  of  an  egg-plunt 
fruit,  or  of  pieces  red  like  rouge,  green  like  onion  leaves,  and  king- 
fishers' plumngc,  and  purple  like  ink-blnck,  these  three  colutirs  being 
pure  .nnd  not  in  the  slightest  degree  changed  during  the  tiring.' 

Kuan-yao,  ns  its  name  implies.  Mandarin  porcelain, 
was  produced  in  certain  Government  factories.  Dr.  Uirth 
describes  the  specimen  seen  by  him  as  'of  a  peculinr 
brownish  green,  a  sort  of  bronze  colour,*  called  by  the 
Chinese  ph'n-ch'ing,  tea  green,  but  the  varieties  described 
as  of  the  tiuns  dynasty  are  'white  and  thin  like  paper': 
'another  was  very  much  the  same  as  ko-yao  [the  ancient 
celadon  crackle]  with  three  gradations  in  colour  constituting 
their  value,  viK. :  (1)  a  pale  cA'iity-groen;  (-2)  a  fallow  white; 
'^^  (3)  gray.  The  Ko-ku-i/no-lun  speaks  of  rli'iiui-grtxn 
playing  into  pale  scarlet,  the  shades  being  very  ditTerent 
though ;  the  best  ones  having  the  "  crab's  claw  pattern,''  and 
"  a  red  brim  with  an  iron  coloured  bottom."  ' 

Another  division  of  porcelains  was  the  hnmj-ch'iitin-ynO' 
and  Ko-ytnt, ' tlie  real  old  celadons  '  described  as  of  'a  aea- 
grcen  mixed  with  bluish  or  grayish  tints,  neither  a  decided 
green  nor  anything  like  blue.'  The  quolities  it  possesses 
are  '  thickness,  heaviness,  rich  olive  or  eoa-green  enamel, 
white  paste,  and  a  *  *  ferruginous  ring  on  the  bottom' — 
the  paste,  which  was  originally  white,  turned  red  in  the  fire. 
These  were  produced  in  the  Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties  {A.D. 
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9G0  to  1368)  and  seem  to  ha\e  been  carriod  by  the  current 
of  mediteval  Cbinese  trade  into  'Arab  possessions  and  other 
foreign  count  vies.' 

The  crackled  porcelain  known  as  Isui-k't  in  the 
thirteenth  century  was  also  aproduct  of  this  first  or  primitive 
period  of  the  ceramic  art  in  China.  'Tlie  beautiful  coloured 
ground  tints,  chalcedony,  dull  violet,  yellow  and  Turkish 
blue,  BO  much  valued  by  collectors,  began  to  be  used  in  the 
thirteenth  century.' 

The  second  period,  the  Siuen-tih,  comprises  the  reigns  of 
Siuen-tih,  Chiiig-tuuy;,  and  King-tai,  lasting  from  A.D.  lt'2(J 
to  A.D,  l+Gij.  Ceramic  art  was  still  in  a  formative  stage  at 
the  commencement  of  this  period,  notwithstanding  the 
advances  made  in  the  last  period.  Its  characteristic  type 
was  the  decoration  of  blue  flowers  under  the  glaze.  This 
blue  was  the  eu-ni-po,  and  took  after  the  firing  a  pale  blue. 
This  porcelain  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  JI. 
Pal  Cologne,  describes  the  pieces  thus  pi-oduced  in  the  following 
terms: — '  EUes  ont,  en  effet,  un  charme  doux  de  coloris  et 
de  composition,  une  purete  de  ton,  unc  delicatessc  d'aspect 
qui  n'ont  jamais  etc  surpasses.' 

Red  was  also  put  into  the  enamel  for  the  first  time 
before  the  glaze  was  applied,  being  '  painted  on  the  paste 
90  that  tho  red  designs  shone  through  the  glaze,  dazzling  the 
eyes.  It  is  described  as  obtained  by  powdering  rubies  from 
the  West,  but  this  is  impossible'  It  was  a  copper  silicate  ; 
and  the  red  for  painting  over  the  glaze  was  prepared  from 
sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lead.  "This  mixture 
produced  a  fine  coral  red,'  and,  to  procure  a  deeji  enough 
red,  cornelian  was  employed. 

Amongst  other  work  produced  at  this  time  may  be 
mentioned  some  pottery  known  by  the  Portuguese  aa 
botvafo:  the  fine  kind  of  this  ware  was  formud  into  teapots 
and  other  objects,  while  tho  coarser  sort  was  employed  us 
ornamentation  on  walls,  it  being  used  in  tho  famous  Porcelain 
Tower  of  Nanking,  which  was  built  A.D.  H.15-1430. 

The  reign  of  Siucn-tih  'is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain,  which  is 
held  [by  some]  to  be  the  finest  produced  during  the  Ming  dynasty; 
every    production   was    of  the    highest  artistic  value.      Cups  were 
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madeof  a  briglii  red  orof  sky  blue.  The  surface  on  some  cups  was 
granulatetl  like  the  skin,  of  a  fowl  or  the  peel  of  the  swecl  orange. 
There  were  vases  crackled,  like  glnss,  or  with  veins  as  red  as  the 
blood  of  the  eel,  rivalling  in  beauty  the  porcelain  of  Joo-dlou  and  the 
Kuan-yao.    The  bowls  decorated  wiili  crickets  were  of  extraordinaiy 

'The  most  flourishing  period  of  Chinese  porcelain  making, 
however,  like  that  of  most  other  branches  of  its  art  industry,  was 
during  the  Ming  dynasty,  especially  in  the  second  h:)lf  of  the  lifteenlh 
century.  During  this  period  its  manufacture  occupied  a  new  position 
owing  to  the  employment  of  many  coloured  decorations  upon  glaxe, 
after  the  article  had  been  baked.  This  was  a  new  development,  and 
was  called  "Ilie  five-coloured  porcelain,"  because  more  than  one 
colour  was  employed,  but  the  number  was  not  necessarily  coniined 
to  five.  VVe  shall  refer  again  to  these  under  the  K'ang-hi  period. 
With  this  advance  the  artist  proceeded  to  more  difficult  subjects  for 
decorative  puiposes,  such  as  the  human  figure,  historical,  legendary, 
and  religious  scenes  and  landscapes.  Porcelains  in  whit^  green 
predominated  were  particularly  prized.'  '  Gold  and  gold  purple  were 
not  used  till  the  year  1690.' 

The  Third  epoch,  that  of  Cliing-hwa.  includes  the  reigns 
of  Hiini;-cbi,  Ching-teh,  Kia-tsiny,  and  Liiri^-king,  and 
lasted  from  A.D,  1465  to  1573.  Blue  porcelain  was  still 
manufactured,  less  pure  niateiials  being  employed  in  place 
of  the  su-ni-po. 

At  the  same  time  advances  are  noticeable  in  other  points, 
such  as  arrangements  of  colours  and  skill  in  designs,  &c. 
An  improved  quality  of  cobalt  seems  to  have  been  used  (A.D. 
1521)  and  a  new  d.irk  blue  was  produced;  the  objects  made 
in  it  commanded  a  high  price. 

'In  the  Ching-hwa  period  [that  of  the  reign  of  that  Sovereign 
A.D.  1465-1+87]  lived  several  celebrated  artists.  One  made  jars 
which  he  decorated  on  the  upper  part  with  the  moiil.in  [tree  peony] 
in  flower,  and  below  a  h(;n  and  chickens,  full  of  life  and  tnovcracnt. 
There  were  also  cups  with  handles,  painted  with  grapes;  wine  cups, 
ornamented  with  iijjurcs  and  the  lotus  ;  others  as  thin  as  paper,  painted 
with  blue  floweis  ;  others  with  locusts.  The  enamelled  were  especially 
esteemed.  The  blue  on  the  ware  of  this  period  is  inferior  to  the 
Siuen-tih,  but  its  paintings  and  colours  surpass  any  that  preceded 

Gilding,   which   was   first   employed   during   the  Yuen 

tlvnastv,  was  brought  to  perfection  iluring  the  reign  of 
Ching-lnva  (A.D.  U(i5  to  IIW). 

■In  the  Kia-tsing  period  (A.D.  Ij22-15(i(>)  the  dark  blue 

vases  ivcrc  alone  in  favour.' 
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Immense  quantitlGs  of  porcelain  were  orilereil  to  be 
manufactured  for  Imperial  purposes  in  A.D.  1571  :  no  less  a 
number  than  105,770  pairs  of  different  kinds  of  things  were 
ordered,  and  in  A.D.  158U  as  many  as  9(i,000  pieces,  but 
remonstrances  ivere  made  by  the  censors,  and  in  some 
instances,  at  all  events,  the  amounts  were  re(.luced  in  number. 
This  wholesale  ordering  and  consequent  enormous  production 
has  flooded  the  streets  of  Peking  with  porcelain  of  that  date, 
'  where  a  street  hawker  may  be  seen  with  sweetmeats  piled 
on  dishes  over  a  yai-d  in  diameter,  or  ladling  iced  sjrup  out 
of  Ming  bowls,  and  there  is  hardly  a  butcher's  shop  without 
a  large  Ming  jar.' 

The  Fourth  period  is  styled  the  Wan-lih  period,  though 
it  covers  the  reigns  of  Tai-chang,  Tien-ki,  and  Chung-ching 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  as  well  as  that  of  Shun-chi  of  the 
present,  or  Ts'ing  dynastv,  and  lasted  from  A.D.  1573  to 
1662. 

Green  and  the  'five  coloured  porcelains' were  the  chief 
products.  Two  drawbacks  were  experienced  at  this  time: 
one  was  the  giving  out  of  the  clay  employed  for  the  fine 
porcelain ;  and  the  other  «as  the  cessation  of  the  importation 
of  the  blue—the  Mohammedan  blue  as  the  Chinese  termed 
it — just  as,  a  century  before,  the  su-ni-po  blue  had  failed. 
To  meet  the  new  condition  of  affairs  and  to  hide  the  grayish 
character  of  the  only  products  procurable  with  the  nuiterials 
at  their  disposal,  a  rich  brilliancy  of  enamel  was  employed, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  the  outer  surface  hid  the 
inferior  products  below. 

During  the  reign  of  Lung-king,  the  last  Emperor  of  the 
last  period,  as  well  as  during  that  of  Wau-lih,  the  first  of 
the  period  now  under  review,  'the  Imperial  manufactory 
produced  pieces  which  showed  the  greatest  artistic  skiU.' 

The  latter  Emp^ior  'had  cups  for  the  alt.ir  as  white  as  jaUe, 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  Rlaze  of  the  vases  was  creamy. 
"  like  a  layer  of  congealed  f^L"  The  surface  was  granulated,  as  if 
covered  with  grains  of  millet,  or  like  Ibe  flesh  of  a  fowl ;  some  arc 
said  to  appear  as  if  covered  with  buds  of  the  azalea,  and  others 
shagreened  like  the  peel  of  an  orange.'  During  this  same  reign  there 
'lived  3  celebrated  artist  of  the  name  of  Au,  who  excelled  in  pociry, 
writing,  and  painting.     ■=■     "     '      He  withdrew  from  the  world  and 
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sired  to  a  manufactory,  where  he  produced,  in  secret,  porcelain, 
markable  alike  for  its  quality  and  the  beauty  of  its  colours.  Among 
:  the  most  sought  after  were  large  cups,  ornamented  wiili  red 
'  "clouds,  brilliant  as  vermilion,  and  egg-shell  cups,  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, and  so  line  that  some  of  them  did  not  weigh  more  than  twelve 
grains.'  'The  white  pieces  of  the  VVan-lih'  reign,  'were  very 
celebrated.'  'The  manufacture  of  porcelain  continued  at  the  King- 
leh-chin  Imperial  Potteries  under  the  present  dynasty  [the  Ts'ing  or 
Manchu  Tartar  A.D.  1663)  with  equal  success.'  During  Shun-cbi's 
reign,  however,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 'there 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  fioe 
porcelain  ;  therefore  little  artistic  work  is  found  during  this  period-' 

'The  Monochrome  porcelain  of  the  Ming  and  Kien-lung  periods, 
ihc  ruby,  sati^  dc  bicuf.  Imperial  yellow,  crushed  strawberry,  peach- 
bloom,  moonlight  blue,  camellia-green,  apple-green  and  other  rare 
enamel  porcelains  of  old  china  always  have  been,  and  still  remain, 
inimitable.' 

'The  secret  of  the  Chinese  coloured  enamel  porcelain  vasei 
consisted  in  '  the  art  of  using  vitriRable  enamels,  which  required  llid 
second  firing  over  the  gla«e  at  a  low  temperature.' 

The  Fifth  epoch  is  that  of  tlie  reign  of  the  Emperol 
K'ang-hi     fA.D.     l(i()2-1723)     in     which   the    art     of    th^ 
manufacture  of  porcelain   attained    its   greatest    emincuci 
M.  Paliiologue  says  about  it : — ■ 

'C'est  la  belle  dpoquc  de  la  porcclninc.  Les  proc^d^s  se  soafcj 
perfect ionnds,  les  ressources  des  c<^ramistcs  et  des  peinires  soi 
plus  riches  ;  d'autrc  part,  les  fonnes  sont  plus  hcureuscs  et  miei 
ponddrdes,  la  composition  plus  savante  et  plus  varitJe  ;  les  coloratia 
ont  une  harmonie  douce  ou  unc  puissance  d'lfclat  que  les  piit 
anciennes,  ai'aicnt  raremcnt  rdalisdes.' 

Ysbranti   Ides,   ambassador   to   China   from   Peter  thi 
Oreat    in   A.D.    IG92,    speaking    of    tlie    porcelain   of    tliefl 
country  eays  : — 

'  The  finest,  richest,  and  most  valuable  china  is  not  exported,  1 
at  least  very  rarely,  particularly  a  yellow  ware,  which  is  destined  fi. 
the  Imperial  use,  and  is  prohihited  to  all  other  persons.  They  haW 
a  kind  of  crimson  ware  [probably  the  nmg-i/e-^iruf],  which  is  vei 
fine  and  dear,  because  great  quantities  of  it  arc  spoiled  in  the  bakini 
They  have  another  sort,  of  a  shining  while,  purfled  with  red,  which  m 
produced  by  blowing  the  colour  trough  a  gauze,  so  that  both  tht 
inside  and  outside  are  equally  beautified  with  crimson  no  bigger  tbu 
pins'  points;  and  this  must  be  very  c\i>ensive,  since  for  one  pieo( 
■hat  succeeds  a  hundred  are  spoiled.  They  have  a  kind  of  chim 
purfled  in  the  same  manner  with  gold.  Also  a  kind  which  looks  likt 
mosaic  work,  or  as  if  it  had  been  cracked  in  a  thousand  plncel 
and  set  together  again  without  cement.  There  is  another  kind  of" 
violet-coloured  china,  with  patterns  composed  of  green  specks,  wbich 
are  made  by  blowing  the  colours  through  a  frame  pierced  with  holes  ; 
and  this  operation  succeeds  so  rarely,  that  a  very  small  basin  is 
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worth  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  They  have  a  kind  of  white 
china,  excessively  thin,  with  blue  fishes  painted  on  the  material 
between  the  coats  of  varnish,  so  that  they  are  invisible  except  when 
the  cup  is  full  of  liquor.' 

The  most  of  the  porcelain  of  this  period  may  be  grouped 
under  the  four  heads  of  white  porcelain,  green,  rose,  and 
coloured  glaze. 

This    white    porcelain  was   made   in   Te-hoa    in     the 

Puh-kien  province ;  the  Chinese  call  it  peh-tsz,  that  is  *  white 

porcelain.*     It  *  is  very  lustrous  and  polished,'  but  it  is  very 

thick.     It  was  used  with  good  effect  in  the  construction  of 

statuettes  of  Buddhist  idols.     M.  Paleologue  thus  describes 

one  that  he  saw : — 

'  Certaines  statuettes  faitcs  de  cette  pdtc  ont  un  charme  singulier; 
une  d^sse  Kouan-yin,  que  nous  vimes  h  Pdkin,  avait,  dans  son 
immobility  hi^ratique,  une  d^licatesse  de  formes,  une  grice  pensive, 
une  douceur  de  physionomie  et  une  suavit^  d'cxpression  que  n'ont 
jamais  d^pass^es  les  plus  beaux  bronzes  sacr^s.' 

The  white  is  not  confined  to  one  shade,  but  runs  tlirough 
all  the  varieties. 

With  regard  to  the  green  porcelain,  two  schools  sprang 
up :  one,  while  following  the  models  of  antiquity,  introduced 
a  grace  and  beauty  and  an  improvement  in  style  wanting  in 
the  old  works.  Flowers,  sprays  of  trees,  grasses,  fliglits  of 
birds,  beetles,  and  dragon-flies,  all  lent  their  aid  to  the 
decorations  of  these  objects,  and  the  love  of  nature,  so 
inherent  in  the  Chinese,  had  full  scope,  while  in  combination 
with  the  dominant  green,  appeared  red  and  touches  of  yellow, 
blue,  and  violet ;  the  other  school,  while  paying  less  attention 
to  colouring,  had  able  brushes  and  skilful  hands,  which  were 
employed  in  depicting  *  historical  or  religious  scenes,  full  of 
life  and  movement,'  but  unfortunately  an  Imperial  edict  in 
A.D.  1677  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  such  scenes. 

Several  new  colours  were  discovered  about  A.D.  1680. 
The  rose  colour  had  different  shades  of  ^exquisite  sweetness.' 
The  commonest  subjects  employed  were  flowers  and  birds, 
amongst  the  former,  the  lotus  and  chrysanthemum  were 
favourites.  This  kind  of  porcelain,  however,  was  further 
perfected  in  the  following  period.  Of  the  remaining 
porcelains  of  this  epoch,  the  celadons  and  the  flambes  are 
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to  be  particulai'ly  noticed.  With  regaitl  to  the  former  tfiey 
were  mtt  first  produced  during  this  epoch,  but  some  manu- 
factured now  were  perfect  gems  in  brilliancy.  •  Turquoise- 
blue,  sea-green,  and  a  suspicion  of  violet'  is  one  description 
of  what  ct'ladons  are,  and  all  these  tints  are  often  met  blended 
in  one  piece.  We  must  really  agaiu  quote  M.  Pak-ulogue, 
who  is  so  in  love  with  his  subject  that  he  would  make  an 
enthusiast  of  any  one  almost.  He  says  of  these  CL^adoDs: — 
'  Les  celadons  dits  "  bleu  de  ciel  apr6a  la  pluie,"  en  souvenir  des 
porcelaines  de  ChC'tsong  dum  iU  i^taient  I'imiiation,  nous  ofTvent  les 
plus  d»!Hcal3  specimens  de  ce  genre.  Mais  les  c<*ladons  ornds  de 
dessins  t'ravds  ou  imprim^  en  relief  dans  la  pitc  du  fond  sont  encore 
plus  s^duisants  peut-etre  par  Ics  effets  de  models  ci  de  coloration  que 
realise  la  couvene  accmnujfe  sur  le  diScor  ;   la  fluidity  dcs  tcintes,  k 

reproduitcs    clans    Ics    porccla 
Koions  enfin,  dans  Ic  mcme  groupe  c 
empots  dont  la  c&uvette,  prdpar ' 
senii-Iranslucide.' 

'  Celadon  porcelain  is  manufactured  by  applying  the  green  gl.nie 
to  the  ware  before  it  has  been  fired  at  all  ;  by  this  means,  the  peculiar 
depth  of  surface  is  given  to  it,  the  burning  process  thoroughly 
incorporating  the  glaze  into  the  body.' 

The  spotted  cu'ladons  which  were  the  rage  in  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century  were  also  the  products  of  this  period. 

There  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  tlambi's  at  this 
time:  one  is  described  as  resembling  precious  stones  blended 
together ;  but  it  is  in  the  next  period  that  these  works  were 
the  most  finished. 

During  Kang-hi's  reign  crackled  china  was  brought  to 
perfection ; — 

'  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  ware  produced  by  the  Chinese 
potters  is  the  crackled.  Many  varieties  of  this  ware  exist,  but  they 
nre  all  produced  by  the  same  means,  namely,  the  unequal  contraction 
of  the  glaze  and  the  body.  There  is  little  doubl  that  the  first 
crackled  piece  was  the  result  of  an  accident,  or  what  might  as  properly 
be  called,  a  blunder ;  the  glaze  had  not  been  of  the  usual  t[uality,  and 
in  cooling,  contracted  so  much  more  than  the  body,  Ihai  ii  split  into 
a  thousand  pieces.' 

'The  crackle  glaze  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chiuese,  and  In 
their  hands  has  been  made  in  many  varieties  quite  decorative.  There 
is  a  style  of  large  crackle  with  the  intervening  space  tilled  with  a  fine 
crackle,  the  fine  cracks  never  passing  beyond  the  enclosing  lines  of 
the  coarse.  There  are  other  specimens  with  zones  of  fine  crackle, 
with  intervening  spaces  without  crackle,  ornamented  with  markings 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  artist.    But  one  of  the  most  decorative  crackles 
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I  produced  by  making  the  fissures  of  [he  first  ( 
possible,  and  ihcn  rubbing  calourlng  matter  into  the 
piece  being  again  fired  to  fix  these  colours,  after  which  a  smooth 
transparent  enamel  is  applied  over  all,  often  giving  the  piece  the 
appearance  of  mosaic  work.' 

Amongst  other  noteworthy  productions  of  this  epoch 
are  to  be  numed  the  tsawj.  the  enuinel  of  which  was  serpent 
green,  gold  yellow,  pale  yellow,  violet  or  light  green;  and 
this  variety  took  all  the  colours  of  bronze. 

A  very  curious  coloration  is  produced  on  vases  by  the 
workman  blowing  the  colouring,  ■  after  the  base  colour  '  was 
applied,  which  was  matter  '  usually  of  a  reddish  brown ' 
colour, '  through  a  piece  of  gauze  fastened  :it  the  end  of  a 
tube  of  bamboo.'  'Thisi  metallic  colouring  strikes  in  a  spray, 
and,  after  liring,  the  specimen  hus  a  Kne  met:itlic  lustre  not 
very  unlike  what  is  known  ;ts  gold  stone.'  Some  Viises  have 
been  subjected  to  this  mode  of  treatment  more  than  once, 
receiving  a  miniature  shower  of  different  coloured  raiu.  This 
kind  of  decoration  is  known  by  the  name  of  soufflr,  and  the 
finest  of  it  was  produced  during  the  Kang-hi  period. 

Quite  a  variety  of  these  decorations  was  produced,  one 
of  which  at  least  is  very  beautiful  By  some  means  the 
colouring  material  was  •  blown  from  the  tube '  and  lighted 
'  upon  the  piece  in  small  bubbles,  some  remaining  as  such, 
while  most  of  them '  broke  and  formed  '  rings,  many  of 
the  rings,  in  turn,'  broke  'at  their  lower  side,  the  colours 
running  a  little,  often  giving  a  beautiful  agate  appearance, 
in  fact,  aiich  pieces  are  called  agate  specimens.  Souffle 
porcelain  was  also  made  in  the  Kien-Iung  period,  but  not  of 
so  fine  a  quality  '  as  that  just  described, 

'  The  bcsi  blacks  were  made  in  the  reigti  of  Kang-iii,  and  with 
their  fine  enamel  some  specimens  are  liiiite  beautiful;  the  black  is 
produced  by  uranium  oxide.  Plain  reds  were  not  much  used,  it  seems, 
during  the  time  of  Kang-hi,  but  a  lovely  tint  was  employed  in 
connection  with  other  colours  in  the  decorations,  o  o  o  what  is 
known  as  the  five-coloured  decoration,  was  introduced  during  the 
Ming  dynasty,  but  brought  to  its  greatest  degree  of  perfection  during 
the  time  of  Knng-hi.  The  five  colours  are  red,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
and  black.  These  arc  all  produced  from  metallic  oxides  or  minerals ; 
no  other  colouring  matter  will  stand  Ihe  high  degree  of  heat 
required  to  produce  underglaic  decoration.  In  using  these  colours  in 
combination  it  required  a  great  amount  of  experience  and  manipulative 
BB  2 
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skill,  and  so  the  range  of  colours  must  necessarily  be  limited,  for  iB 
material  used  must  be  of  a  charnctcr  to  fuse  on  the  one  hand  before 
the  fusing  point  of  the  paste,  and  on  the  other  not  evaporate  and 
spoil  the  shade  required,  while  enduring  the  heat  necessary  for  the 
undei^laze  firing;  and  then,  again,  some  colours  are  much  more 
refractory  than  others;  no  two  fuse  at  the  same  temperature.  Therefore 
the  most  refractory  colours  must  in  all  cases  be  applied  first,  then 
the  piece  fired  to  the  fusing  point  of  this  colour,  then  for  Ihc  shading 
of  this  colour  more  must  be  added  to  points  requiring  the  heavy 
shades,  and  fused  again  until  this  colour  and  its  tints  arc  satisfactory; 
then  the  next  refractory  colour  is  applied  in  the  same  manner,  firing 
to  the  fusing  point,  and  so  on  until  the  last  and  most  easily  fusible 
colour  has  been  applied,  whereupon  over  all  an  enamel  is  fused  which 
is  less  refractory  than  any  colour.  The  fine  specimens  of  the  five 
colours  have  probably  been  fired  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times.  Thai 
if  the  piece  comes  out  at  the  last  finished,  without  break,  crack,  warp, 
or  the  colours  having  run,  and  possessing  all  the  brilliancy  and 
shading  desired,  the  piece  is  valuable ;  many  are  spoiled  during  this 
fiery  ordeal.  With  very  limited  exceptions  the  finest  artists  that 
ever  existed  in  China  lived  during  the  Kang-hi  period.'  During 
this  'time  Chinese  porcelain  was  brought  to  its  highest  degree  w 
perfection  and  artistic  beauty,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
beautiful  .Ming  greens.  The  exquisite  sang-de-lauf  when  perfect  is  irf 
great  beauty.  To  describe  its  brilliancy  would  be  most  difficult,  yet, 
if  attempted,  one  might  say,  take  a  plain,  undecorated  porcelain  vase 
and  immerse  it  in  the  freshest  arterial  blood,  and,  while  dripping,  fix 
the  colour  with  a  deep  transparent  enamel.  While  one  piece  is 
"  arly  perfect,  a  thousand  are  more  orless  spoiled  in  the  firing.  They 
me  out  of  the  kiln  from  the  beautiful  colour  above  described  to  a 
much  darker  red,  often  badly  blotched ;  from  the  latter  they  nin 
through  alt  the  shades  until  lost  in  an  ash  colour  tinged  with  only  the 
slightest  blush  of  red.  There  is  a  beautiful  blue  which  seems 
engraved  into  a  creamy  paste  over  which  a  liquid  enamel  is  fixed,  the 
enamel  often  being  crackled,  and  also  an  exquisite  while  described 
as  having  the  appearance  of  congealed  fat.  Perhaps,  with  these 
exceptions,  no  Ming  porcelain  or  decorations  equal— in  quality  of 
paste,  beauty  of  form,  purity  of  enamel,  brilliancy  and  happy 
combination  of  colours,  and  high  artistic  decorative  skill — the  porcelain 
made  during  the  reign  of  Kang-hi.' 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  blue  and  the  creamy  tinted 
white  (often  crackled),  which  belong  to  the  Ming  dynasty — these 
specimens  are  often  rare — all  other  fine  old  blue  and  white  china 
belongs  to  the  Kang-hi  period,  often  inaccurately  marked  Ming  in 
Chinese  characters  on  the  bottom.  Many  of  the  specimens  are 
very  beautiful ;  they  have  a  clear  white  ground  and  brilliant  blue 
ornamentation,  and  have  this  virtue,  that  in  whatever  light,  and  from 
whatever  distance  the  colour  of  the  piece  is  seen,  it  is  always  blue. 
These  blues  are  fonned  from  cobalt  oxide.  All  the  fine  yellow  with 
a  deep  transparent  enamel  which  lights  up  with  a  delightful  brilliancy, 
was  also  made  in  the  Kang-hi  period ;  these  are  often  decorated  with 
a  lively  green,  usually  with  a  dragon,'  a  Hon,  'or  some  mythical 
creature.'  'Yellow  is  the  present  Imperial  colour.  The  turquoise 
variety  was  probably  first  made  during  this  reign,  and  is  among  the 
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most  highly  prized.  The  colour  is  derived  from  a  copper  oxide,  and 
like  the  5z;/^-r/^-/^a'///' of  the  Mings,  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
incorf>oratcd  with  the  glaze,  wliich  is  translucent,  and,  if  it  can  be 
properly  expressed  in  words,  would  appear  as  though  you  were 
looking  into  a  depth  of  brilliant  colour;  when  pure  it  is  very  beautiful, 
and  has  the  property  of  retaining  its  character  in  artificial  light. 
Green  was  the  Imperial  colour  of  the  Mings,  and  was  brought  to  a 
fair  degree  of  perfection,  having  a  jade-like  brilliancy  ;  in  fact  real 
jade  was  reduced  to  a  find  powder  and  incorporated  with  ordinary 
colouring  material,  chromic  oxide,  so  that  in  firing,  a  good  jade  green 
was  the  result.  These  fine  greens  were  well  preserved,  but  very  much 
improved  upon  in  true  jade  brilliancy  during  the  Kang-hi  period.  The 
plain  green  of  the  Mings  called  Iruiie'  is  highly  prized.' 

'Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Kang-hi  a  new  style  of 
decoration  appears  in  the  '*famille  rose"  distinguished  by  a  totally 
difTerent  tone  of  colouring  with  its  prevailing  half  tints  and  broken 
colours,  including  pink  and  ruby  enamel  derived  from  gold.' 

This  kind  of  porcelain  attained  its  highest  excellence 
during  the  following  reign,  that  of  Yung-ching. 

The  Sixth  epoch  is  that  of  Yung-ching  and  Kien-lung 
A.D.  1723  to  A.D.  1796.  The  commencement  of  this  period 
marked  a  new  era  in  ceramic  art,  and  the  modern  school 
may  be  said  to  have  then  begun.  The  artists  of  the  modern 
school,  as  regards  the  processes  and  technical  skill,  are  the 
equals  of  their  predecessors,  *  in  some  points  they  are  even 
superior  to  them,'  as  for  example  in  the  egg-shell  china 
produced  by  them;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  dis- 
tinguishable the  causes  which  resulted  in  the  decadence  of 
the  Chinese  porcelain  about  two  centuries  later,  for  the 
ornament  is  overdone,  the  tendency  being  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  with  arabesques,  branches  and  foliage. 

During  Yung-ching's  reign,  a  period  of  thirteen  years, 
'  the  ceramic  art  declined,  and  very  little  fine  work  was  done.' 
Yet  what  was  done  is  of  interest.  There  is  a  fine  egg-shell 
specimen,  very  thin,  often  decorated.  Some  pieces  were  of 
the  colour  of  an  egg,  and  as  shining  as  silver.  Others  were 
imitations  of  the  ancient  wares,  especially  the  five-coloured 
Ming,  true  to  the  colour  of  the  porcelain,  which  is  of  a 
grayish  white,  but  rather  coarse  in  appearance  instead  of  a 
clear  white,  like  the  Kang-hi  work.  The  colours  used  and 
the  style  of  decoration  are  so  exact  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  detect  the  difference,  were  it  not,  perhaps,  for  the  in- 
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ti'oduction  of  certain  fiuUs,  the  peach  and  [loinegmuatc,  for  ^t 
instance,  find  the  peculiar  modified  shiipcs  of  at  least  th^  .^e 
beakers. 

In  Kicn-lung's  reign  many  varieties  of  cltina  net»-^« 
produced,  but 'tho  principal  types  may  be  ranged  inio  fout  ^cuir 
classes ' : — l!ic  rose  iiorcelain.  egg-shell,  fiaiubc,  and  that  fot  -^z^t 
exportation.  We  have  already  nientiijued  the  first  under  th^  mrxe 
reigns  of  Kang-hi  and  Yuiig-ching;  the  egg-sholl  poi-cckio  «~^t 
which  reached  its  perfection  abuut  A.D.  17.'}2,  was  a  uios*  ^^ssl 
delicate  production;  the  flunibc  porcelain  prpsenis  tht^  «e 
appearance  of  a  play  of  colours  and,  as  we  have  already  said-  9~^i 
of  precio.us  stonus  fused  together;  currents  of  air  arc  rapidl)-»^^y 
directed  on  tho  vase  while  it  is  in  the  fire;  the  Chinese  haveE^"" 
taken  their  inspiration  as  colourista  of  porcelain  from  naturcr^:;^'^ 
whenever  rich  tones  or  a  play  of  colours  presented  9"^ 
tlioinsolves;  the  porcelain  for  exportation  consists  of  several  -^■ 
varieties  such  as  Mandarin  porcelain  where  these  function-  "^ 
arics  figure  as  Ihe  decorations.  This  porcelain  is  sent  to 
Europe  and  is  very  inferior  in  character.  There  is  also 
porcelain  with  Persian  designs  for  the  Persian  market;  and 
Chinese  porcelain  exported  and  decorated  in  Europe. 

During  the  rei^n.  of  Kten-!ung  (A.U.  1736-179^)  'tlie  .ceramic  I 
art  wns  bmuglit  nearly  10  the  pcrfcciioii  ii  w.is  lefl  in  by  Kang-hi{J 
yet  altogether  it  fell  n  liule  short.     However,  one  artist,  named  'fi  ' 
decorating  in  the  tive  colours,, surpassed  all  others,  before  or  since,  ii 
his  wonderful  skill  in  drawing  flowers  and  fruit.     He  represented 
fruit  in  all  st.iges;  sometimes  Ine  skin  of  the  ripe  gnipeor  pcnd)  1 
broken,  the  juice  running  on  to  the  stand  or  table  on  which  ill 
lying;  even  a  broken  bit  of  this  porcelain  is  of  value,  while  a  perfcotl 
specimen  brings  a  large  price.'    The  Kicn-lung,  as  a  whole,  is  a  little^ 
below  the  Kang-hi   'in  quality  and  decoration.     There  is„  bowrever^l 
a  great  variety  of  plain  reds  called  dragon's  blood,  many  ai 
specimens,  but  not  equ.il  to  the  i<iiig-ilr-tiKu/  oi  the  Mings,  I..    . 
perhaps  better  than  any   Kang-hi  red.     Also  a  good  turquoise  1 
made  but  inferior  to  the  brilliant  Kang-hi  specimens,  and  a  very  \r 
variety   of  flamb^.     Probably  this  flambe  was  at  first  an  accii. 
caused  by  one  colour  running  into  another;  evidently  the  cue  v 
taken  from  the  accident,  and  a  high  degree  of  ornamentation  fallow 
One  of  the  most  charming  efTects  perhaps  is  produced  by  streaks  q 
whitish   blue  running  down   over  a  dragon's  blood  red,  giving  0 
something  of  the  sensation  of  delightful  minor  music.    The  >' 
coloured  enamels  are  almost  countless,  an   endless  variety  t 
obtained  by  admixture  of  different  tints,  by  dusting,  sprinkling,  t 
splashing.    These  enamels  appear  to  be  laid  upon  the  porcalain  «' 
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it  is  in  a  biscuit  state,  and  fused  at  a  groat  heat ;  the  firing  does 

really  the  artist's  duty  in  works  of  this  class,  changing  the  tints, 

combining  and  running  them  over  into  one   another   in   the   most 

l3.ntastic  manner.     It  seems   every  attempt   was   made  in    mixing 

■colours   to  produce   new  tints;   even   new  colours  were  discovered 

among  them,  violet  and  pink.     It  is  probable  that  the  endeavour  to 

get  a  greater  variety  of  tints  by  mixing  colours  was  one  reason  of  the 

Kien-lung  decoration  falling  short  in  brilliancy  of  the  simple  colour 

<lccoration  of  Kang-hi.' 

The  Seventh  epoch  is  the  present  period,  commencing 

Avith  A.D.   1796.     It  has  seen  no  progress,  but  is  rather  a 

period  of  decadence,  partly  due  to  the  excessive  demand  for 

Chinese  porcelain  of  any  style  or  character  in  the  West,  and 

£i.lso  as  -well  to  the  diminution  of  artistic  judgment  in  China. 

The  marks  on  Chinese  porcelain  chiefly  consist   of  a 

<]ate,  or  rather  the  name  of  the  reign  of  an  Emperor,  or  that 

of  a  dynasty,  or  both  combined.     The  workman's  name  does 

xiot   appear,  as   *  in  China  every  piece  passes  through  the 

"hands  of  a  number  of  workmen,  each  contributing  his  fraction 

Co  the  decoration.     All  these  decorators  being  other  than  the 

potter  who  turned  the  vase,  and  the  workman  who  glazed  it. 

no  single  specimen  could  be  marked  as  the  work  of  one  man.' 

With  the  Chinese  collector,  age  is  the  first  requisite  and 

"beauty  is  a  secondary  consideration.     It  is  amusing  to  hear 

the  laughter  from  a  Chinese  crowd  round  a  stall  when  the 

Chinese  stall-keeper  offers  an  ugly  ginger  jar  of  a  hideous 

glaring  yellow,  with  the  recommendation  of  its  age,  and  the 

European  despises  it  for  its  ugliness. 

JiooJsA  recflnimnuhfl. — 'Ancient  Porcelain  :  a  Study  in  Chinoe 
Mediii'val  Iiidnstrv.ind  Trade,'  bv  F.  Hirtli.  Ph.  I).  An  article  on  'Chinese 
Porcelain  before  the  Present  Dynasty,'  by  S.  W.  liushell,  M.D.  'I/Art 
Ohinois.'  by  M.  Paleolo^ue.  '  An  Essay  on  Chinese  Porcelain,*  by  G.  O. 
Rogers,  D.d.s.  We  are  indebted  to  all  of  these  in  the  above  article.  No 
exhaustive  book  has  yet  been  written  on  Chinese  ijorcelain,  and  it  is  a  jrreat 
want.  For  n  popnlar  nia<razine  article  see  '  Harper's  Maj^assine  '  for  April 
1885,  the  pajier  is  entitled  'A  Collection  of  Chinese  Porcelains,'  by  R. 
Kiurdan,  with  illustrations. 

POSTS. — ^There  is  no  Post  Office  department  in  the 
Chinese  Government  similar  to  our  General  Post  Office  and  its 
branches.  The  Supreme  Government  sends  its  despatches  by- 
means  of  couriers,  who  are  under  a  department  of  the  Board 
of  War,  and  for  whom  relays  of  horses  are  provided;  the 
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greatest  speed  attained  by  these  Oovernment  couriers  is  20(K ^0 

miles  a  day.  This  courier  service  is  simply  for  governmeiitaL  .^osA 
purposes;  the  common  people  do  not  share  in  its  advitntngess  ■^acs 
and  conveniences.  Commercial  enterprise  provides  for  th^  «-iie 
general  community  a  system  of  local  posts  'entirely  indepen— .mukii- 
dent  of  the  State.'  In  most  places,  of  any  importance,  letters=-T«i  -rs 
are  received  by  certain  shops  or  agencies,  and  on  payment  ofc:«r»of 
a  sum,  its  amount  being  contingent  on  the  distance  the  letteiK  ^^^r 
or  parcel  of  silver  has  to  be  carried,  it  will  probablyi^ -By 
have  a  good  chance  of  reaching  its  destination.  To  betters  ■^^r 
secure  this  result,  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  write  ont:^  ■" 
the  envelope  that  a  certain  further  sum  will  be  p.-ud  to  the^^  '^ 
postman  on  delivery,  who  has  thus  an  incentive  to  try  andS^^^d 
find  the  addressee.  The  postage  from  Hongkong  to  Cantoii_«^*" 
is  twenty  cash  (2  cents),  but  from  Hongkong  to  Fat-shan,  ■«  -•■ 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  further  than  Canton,  it  is  double  -^^ 
that  amount,  viz.,  forty  cash  ;  this  is  only  an  instance  of  one  ^=^ 
<  if  the  advantages  which  would  result  were  foreigners  allowed  ^'^ 
to  run  steamers  on  all  the  inner  waters  of  the  Chinese  " 
Empire,  for  there  are  regular  lines  of  American  river  steamers  ■* 
running  between  Hongkong  and  Canton.  There  are  also 
steamers  of  the  same  kind  nmning  on  the  Tangtai!  betwc'eti 
Shanghai  and  the  Riverine  Ports. 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  has  established  a  postal  system  between 
Peking  and  Slianghai,  &c.,  which  is  of  great  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  Customs  service,  but  to  the  foreign  mercantile 
community.  When  the  northern  ports  are  ice-bound,  a 
courier  carries  the  letters :  and  a  aeries  of  postage  stamps  are 
in  use,  of  different  denominations,  such  as  one,  two,  and  five 
candarins,  having  a  dragon  in  the  centre,  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
tliat  this  will  be  the  nucleus  from  which  shall  expand  a 
general  postage  system  for  the  whole  of  China. 

Jluuk  rtvi>minendei}, — k  cliort  arlicle  in  the"  Coniliill  llaganinc,' 
ry-iiublishi-a  iu  '  Thi-  Chiiui  Mail '  of  thu  20tb  Augiwt,  ISIil. 

rd-TSZ  AND  OTHER  GAMES  OF  CHANCE.— 
Po-tsz  is  only  one  of  the  many  games  of  chance  with  which 
the  Chinese  are  familiar.     It  is  played  in  conuectiou.  vitU 
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cards  and  dominoes,  and  stakes  are  made.  The  materials 
for  playing  po-tsz  consist  of  two  pieces  of  metal,  coloured 
^i^hite  and  red,  and  a  piece  of  wood,  all  enclosed  in  a  small 
brass  box  with  a  tight-fitting  cover.  These  implements  of 
gambling  are  put  into  the  box  unseen  by  the  players  and 
t;lieii  spun  round  by  one  of  the  number.  The  stakes  on  the 
'i^hite  side  of  the  metal  win. 

Fan-t*An   is    more    widely    known    by   the    European 
jresident  in  China.     Stakes  are  laid  on  the  number  of  cash 
-that  will  be  left,  whether  one,  two,  or  three,  after  raking  out, 
£bur  at  a  time,  a  number  of  cash  from  under  an  upturned  bowl. 
The  Wai  Sing  Lottery. — Another  well-known  form  of 
gambling  is  the  Wai  Sing  Lottery,  which  is  based  on  the 
Government  Civil  Service  Examinations.     Some  time  before 
'the  examination,  the  monopolist,  who  runs  the  lottery,  finds 
out  the  surnames  of  the  candidates  of  a  certain  district,  and 
the  players  select  twenty  names  on  which  to  stake,  having 
previously  endeavoured  to  find  out  for  their  own  guidance 
the    capabilities   of  the    candidates.     Having    made    their 
selection,  they  send  in  the  names  and  receive  a  receipt  or 
ticket.      These  tickets  are  differently  priced,  but  a  book  with 
half-dollar  tickets  amounts  to  S500,  as  each  book  contains  a 
thousand  tickets.     Of  this  money  S^O  goes  to  the  monopolist 
for  expenses,  leaving  three  prizes  of  $300,  $100,  and  $50 
respectively,  subject  to  be  reduced  by  a  ten  per  cent,  com- 
mission and  a  further  deduction  of  a  considerable  amount 
for   the   expenses    of  printing    the   books  and  distributing 
the  prizes.     The  winners  arc,  of  course,   those   who   have 
the  highest  number  of  names  of  successful  candidates   on 
their  tickets.     A  perusal  of  our  article    on    Examinations 
will  show  that,  from  the  limited  number  allowed  to  pass  at 
an   examination,  the   element   of  chance   must   enter   very 
largely  into  this  lottery,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  attainments  and  capabilities  of  the 
candidates. 

Pak  Kop  Piu  is  the  name  of  another  well-known 
lottery.  Eighty  characters  (words)  at  the  beginning  of  *  The 
Thousand  Character  Classic'  are  printed  on  a  flyleaf  (the 
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cliaractcra  ia  this  bouk  are  lurgely  used  by  the  Chinese  i 
numbers,  or  as  we  might  use  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
English  to  distinguish  objects.  No  two  charnctcra  in  the 
book  are  alike),  and  twenty  of  them  are  winning  numbers. 
A  ticket  to  cover  ten  characters  iniiy  cost  four  casli,  nnd,  if 
less  than  five  characters  are  winning  nnnibers,  the  gambler, 
loses  his  four  cash,  while  if  ho  has  five  winning  characters, 
he  makes  a  profit  of  a  cash  or  so ;  each  additional  winning 
character  adds  immensely  to  his  gains  till  they  culminate  in 
ton  taels,  should  all  his  characters  be  winning  numbers. 

The  Tsz-kA  Lotterv  has,  in  place  of  numbers,  the  names 
of  thirty-six  ancient  Chinese  celebrities;  the  prices  for  a  name 
running  from  one  cash  upwards.  The  prizes  of  the  winning 
names  amount  to  thirty  times  the  prices  paid  for  them. 
Rhyming  themes  are  issued  which  disclose,  in  an  enigmatical 
manner,  to  those  who  may  be  able  to  make  a  lucky  guess,  the 
winning  name.  Women,  however,  trust  often  to  dreani$  to 
guide  them  in  their  selection,  but  the  men  rely  on  [heir 
knowledge  of  history  and  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
celebrities,  to  make  a  good  selection. 

Another  very  common  gambling  amusement,  and  one 
often  seen  on  the  streets,  is  staking  on  the  number  of  seods 
in  an  orange.  If  a  number  of  Chinese  are  seen  surrounding 
a  fruit  hawker's  stock  of  oranges  in  Hongkong,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  this  form  of  gambling  is  the 
attraction.  Each  player  has  a  good  look  at  the  orange,  a 
loose-skinned  one,  and  makes  a  guess  at  the  number  of  seeds 
in  it,  staking  his  money  accordingly.  After  all  have  staked, 
the  fruit-dealer  skins  the  orange  and  opens  each  division  so 
as  to  count  the  pips  carefully.  The  one  that  guesses  right 
wins  treble  the  amount  of  his  stakes,  whilst  the  two  nearest 
in  their  guesses  to  him  each  win  double  theirs, 

But  time  would  fail  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  the 
different  modes  of  gambling  resorted  to  on  street  stalls:  some 
known  in  the  West,  and  some  entirely  Chinese  or  Oriental. 
The  Chinaman  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  gambling. 
He  is  brought  up  to  it  froni  his  earliest  youth,  by  first 
venturing  a  cash  or  two   when  buying  a  '  sweety,'  a  cake, 
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"Or  fruit;  the  women  spend  much  of  their  ignorant  leisure  in 
^ames  spiced  by  the  naughtiness  of  bets  and  stakes :  while  the 
<ioolies  amuse  their  unemployed  moments  by  winning  from 
t:lieir  fellow  coolies  or  losing  to  them  their  hard-earned  cash  on 
^fc.  game  of  chance ;  the  gambling  sheds  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
xiities  are  alwavs  swarming  with  votaries,  and  at  New  Year 
"time  a  saturnalia  of  gambling  is  indulged  in  by  all,  even 
\>y  those  who  religiously  abstain  from  it  at  other  times. 

Of  games  of  dice  the  Chinese  have  several,  played  with 
cliffercnt  numbers  of  dice  of  different  sizes.  The  spots  on 
^hcm  range  from  one  to  six,  and  are  arranged  in  the  same 
'way  as  on  European  dice  and  those  of  ancient  (ireece  and 
Home,  but  the  four  and  the  one  are  red  on  the  Chinese  and 
"tihe  other  numbers  black.  The  dice  are  thrown  generally 
xnto  a  bowl,  which  is  sometimes  sot  into  a  casing'  of  chunani 
^inside  a  tin  box)  to  deaden  the  sound. 

Kox  Mix  Yoxfj,  *  driving  or  pursuing  sheep,'  is  played 
^with  six  dice  and  by  any  number  of  players.  Single  and 
clouble  stakes  are  deposited  on  tlie  table  and  up  to  any 
iiraount,  the  different  throws  of  the  dice  deciding  whether 
the  players  shall  win  or  lose  singles  or  doubles. 

H.vu  LUK  is  played  with  three  dice,  the  principle  of  this 
^ame  and  the  last  being  much  the  same  otherwise. 

Chak  tIx  kau  is  played  with  two  dice.  *In  this  game 
the  twenty-one  throws  that  can  be  made  with  two  dice 
receive  different  names,  and  are  divided  into  two  series  or 
suits,  called  man  (mun)  "civil"  and  mo,  "military."' 

CHOxa  YCx  Ch*au.  Little  bundles  of  bamboo  tallies, 
with  Chinese  characters  on  them,  are  found  for  sale  in  certain 
shops,  and  these  are  employed  in  playing  this  game.  The 
word  ch'au  means  a  tally  and  Chong-yiin  is  the  Optimus  at 
the  Han-lin  examination  (See  Article  on  Examinations). 
*Two  or  more  persons  may  play,  using  six  dice  and  sixty- 
three  bamboo  tallies,'  each  drawing  the  tally,  or  tallies,  he  is 
entitled  to  from  his  throw  of  the  dice,  *the  one  who  counts 
highest  becomes  the  winner.' 

The  Shing  Kun  t*6,  the  celebrated  game  of  'The 
Table  of  the  Promotion  of  OflScials '  is  another  famous  game 
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■which  '  is  played  by  two  or  more  porsous  upon  a  large  paper" 
pdiagraiu,  on  which  are  printed  tho  titles  of  the  (Ufterent. 
'  officials  and  dignitaries  of  the  Chineae  Government,  Th» 
moves  are  made  by  throwing  dice,  and  tlie  players.  whos» 
positions  upon  the  diagram  are  indicated  by  notched  op 
coloured  splints,  are  advanced  or  set  back,  according  Uy 
their  throws.' 

CuisEsE  Dominoes. — There  are  thirty-two  dominoes 
in  a  set,  thcro  are  duplicates  of  each  domino,  and  no  blaalca. 
Several  games  are  played  with  dominoes  and  dice ;  thpy 
rather  complicated.  Shap-tsai,  P'l'vi'-K'au,  and  T"in  K'aii,  atq 
names  of  such  games. 

Chinese  Cards, — ^The  cards  used  for  playing  the  game 
of  Ch'Yi-kara  have  the  same  name  as  dominoes,  and  have  the 
some  numbei'  of  spots  on  them.  They  are  long  narrutv  bil 
of  pasteboard  about  the  size  of  a  small  finger.  The  pad 
contains  thirty-two  cards.  In  the  game  of  Ngau-p'iil  th 
pack  contains  thirty-six  cards,  and  the  cardu  are  'about  tw 
inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  wide,  It  is  said  to  be  i 
very  ancient  game,  and  was  firat  played  by  cowherds,  henc 
its  name 'cow-cards;'  such,  at  least,  is  the  Chinese  accoua 
of  the  origin  of  the  name. 

Bunlii  repiHHmenitcrl. — 'A  Bwik  nn  CliineBe  Ganit's  of  Chanca'  b 
Ng  Kiviii-ahnng.  '  ChiiiHse  Giiiiiofl  willi  Diets'  tiy  Stewjirt  Culin,  ii  i»p< 
iiilifiiilctl  U>  tie  the  lirst  ctf  u  e^r'Kt.  on  duinit»n!«,  plns'int'-turds.  »iid  eliet*. 

PRrXTLVG.—'nie   Chinese   classics,   which   form  th 
,  foundation   of  a   great   portion   of  Chinese   literature,  alsot 
Rve  the  first  hint  to  the  Chinese  for  printing.     They  wen 
[Bngraved  on  stone,  A.P.   177,  and  impressions  {or  possibl] 
Mlbbings)  taken  from  them.     Printing  from  wooden  blucks| 
die  system   now   in   general   use   throughout   the   Empire^ 
was  known  as  early  as  A.I).  58MiI8,  being  practised  during, 
'  the  course  of  the  next  three  hundred  years  in   the  fang, 
dynasty;  and  was  adopted  by  Imperial  order  in  rcpi'oduc!iij>' 
the  classics  in  A.D.  952,  thus  anticipating  Caxton's  discovery 
iu  Europe  by  about  five  centuries.     The  wood  used  for 
'  blocks,'  as  they  are  technically  called,  is  generally  that 
the  pear  or  plum.     It  is  cut  into  small  slabs  about  the  size 
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a  fuolscnp  sheet  of  paper  and  about  the  thickness  of  an  inch 
or  less,  ITieso  are  soaked  for  some  time  in  water.  Tlie  book 
to  be  printed  is  written  most  carefully,  by  a  good  writer,  in 
the  square  form  of  the  character  employed  in  printing,  and 
then  pasted  face  downwards  on  the  block ;  the  block-cutter 
with  his  wetted  finger  rubs  off  the  paper,  leaving  the 
impression;  he  then,  with  dlderent  graving  instruments,  and 
a  piece  of  wood  to  act  as  a  mallet,  cuts  away,  tu  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so,  all  the  surface  of  the  wood 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  writing,  thus  leaving  the  wriiing 
in  relief;  the  block  is  'iften  cut  on  the  under  surface  as  well. 
Each  surface  of  the  block  generally  contains  two  pages  of 
the  Chinese  bo<jk  to  be  printed.  This  done  the  block  is 
delivered  to  the  printer  who,  adjusting  it  on  a  table  in  front 
of  him  with  nails  and  pads  of  paper,  prepares  to  print. 
Sitting  down  in  front  of  the  block,  to  bis  right  hand  is  a 
board  with  a  curiously  shaped  circular  brush  on  it,  the 
handle  being  also  round,  and  thick  enough  to  be  grasped 
comfortably  by  the  hand.  ITie  whole  brush  looks  some- 
thing like  a  bouquet  of  flowers  turned  upside  down.  An 
earthen  crock  witli  liquid  ink  is  next  to  the  ink-board,  and 
a  small  brush,  something  like  a  diminutive  circular  cavpet 
broom,  with  a  long  handle,  lies  in  it.  Beyond  the  block  is 
a,  pile  of  paper  cut  into  the  right  shape,  that  is,  a  little 
larger  than  the  block.  Within  convenient  reach  is  a  pad 
made  of  coir,  perfectly  smooth  on  the  surface;  the  brushes 
are  likewise  made  of  the  same  fibre.  These  then  are  the 
printer's  primitive  materials.  Ready  to  begin  work,  he 
takes  up  a  quantity  of  ink  on  to  the  ink-board  with  the 
small  brush;  after  which  he  works  the  ink  into  the  large 
circular  brush  and  then  rubs  it  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
block;  putting  down  the  brush  he  adroitly  takes  hold  of  the 
two  nearest  corners  of  the  topmost  sheet  of  paper,  lifting  it 
by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand,  giving  it  a  jerk 
at  the  same  time  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  limp ; 
judging  by  his  eye  how  much  margin  to  leave,  he  lays  it 
neatly  on  the  surface  of  the  block,  and  lifting  the  pad  or 
pressing   brush,   he   passes   it   deftly  and  lightly   over  the 
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^^HMper,  cxei'ting  sufficient  pressure  for  an  impression  to  be 
^B^aken.  Printers  get  very  quick  at  this  work;  it  is  easily 
^^  learned.  A  good  block-cutter  gets  a  dollar  per  thousand 
characters  cut.  After  about  sixteen  thousand  impressions 
are  takeu  off,  the  blocks  get  somewhat  norn,  but  they  can 
1  be  retouched,  when  another  ten  thousand  can  be  printed 
ita  fifom  them.  It  is  a  cheaper  mode  of  printing  a  few  small 
(■"Iwoks  than  by  metallic  type,  ns  the  initial  expense  is  slight 
'''      compared  with  that  of  providing  fonts  of  type  and  espeusire 
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esses ;   the  blocks  for  a  large  book  take  up  a  great  deal 
of   room   and  are   very    cumbersome   and  easily   destroyed 
by  insects.     There  is  a  softness  and  mellowness  about   the 
racter  which  is  wanting  in  the  clear  cut  metallic  type. 

PRO  VERBS.— It  has  been  said  that '  u  Chinese  proverb 
is  something  almost,  if  not  utterly,  indefinable.  Of  course 
it  bears,  in  several  features,  a  strong  likeness  to  other 
branches  of  the  family  in  various  countries;  but,  of  "that 
sententious  brevity,"  which  is  said  to  " constitute  tho 
principal  beauty  of  a  proverb  '* — of  that  brevity,  ivithout 
obscurity,  which  is  said  to  be  the  very  soul  of  a  proverb, 
it  is  often  totally  lacking.  Other  features  it  has  which  i 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  which  impart  to  it  a  tersenesa^ 
beauty,  ami  symmetry,  inimitable,  at  least  in  the  EngUsKa 
hinguage.' 

Pioverbs  are  very  numerous  in  China,     We  give  a  fewj 
samples  below: — 

■  To  u.ake  >  man  iif  yourself  }'tiu  iniwt  Uiil :  i(  you  (Iciii'l,  jron  won'L'  ' 
'  Strike  a  6int,  anil  )*ou'll  Bel  Itre  ;   strike   it  nol,  nml  3-oti'li 

rvell  BlllOkti.' 
'  Ni>  pains  no  gains '  \»  TFpn-aentud.  hj  '  never  WM  n  good  work  doM 

without  much  trouble.' 
'  I  f  nn  iix  wuu't  driak,  you  onn'l  luukv  him  benil  iliiivn  his  h^ail.' 
•  Kn-rylhillK  is  difficult  at  firi't.' 
'  IKioe  lAlDiirply.  done  well.' 
'  It  ix  eHsier  tu  know  how  to  do  a  thinn  tlmn  to  do  it.' 

■  ChuBp  tiling!  are  not  pood  i  itrnxi  tliinga  «re  not  olicaii.' 
'  UeClrr  tike  niifht  hun<lrud  Ihnn  give  credit  Tor  a  tlitiiieitnd  <* 
■All  unskilful  fuoU. 

Qonrrcl  with  their  lool».' 
'  Twu  itt  n  trude  hate  one  auuther,' 
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*  Our  daily  breatl  dei)€nds  on  Heaven.' 

*  There  is  dew  for  every  blade  of  grass.' 

*  A  stick's  a  stick  whether  short  or  tall. 

A  man's  a  man  whether  great  or  small.* 

*  As  the  twig  is  bent  the  mulberr}'  grows.' 

*  There  are  pictures  in  poems,  and  poems  in  pictures.* 
'  Learning  is  far  more  precious  than  gold.* 

'  You  cannot  open  a  book  without  learning  something.* 

*  You  may  study  to  old  age  and  yet  have  things  to  learn.* 

*  No  pleasure  equals  the  pleasure  of  study.' 

*  Some  study  shows  the  need  of  more.* 

*  Extensive  reading  is  a  priceless  treasure.' 

*  Strike  while  the  iron's  hot.* 

*  To  persuade  gentlemen  not  to  gamble  is  to  win  for  them.* 

*  The  two  words  pure  and  leisure  no  money  can  buy.* 

*  Man's  life  is  truly  a  performance.' 

*  Wine  is  a  discoverer  of  secrets.' 

*  S|)eak  carefully  and  be  slow  to  speak.* 

*  He  who  talks  much  must  err  ;  he  excels  who  says  nothing.* 

*  True  gold  fears  no  fire.* 

*  He  has  the  mouth  of  a  Buddha,  the  heart  of  a  snake.* 

*  The  human  heart  is  bad  to  fathom.* 

*  Do  good,  regardless  of  consequences.' 

Books  recommended. — *  A  Collection  of  Chinese  Proverbs,'  by  Rev.. 
W.  Scarborough.  *  Chinese  Proverbs,'  by  Rev.  A.  Smith.  *  Enigmatic 
Parallelisms  of  the  Canton  Dialect*  in  ^  China  Review,*  Vols.  XVI.  and 
XVll.,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Pearce  and  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Stewart-Lockhart. 
*  Chinese  Proverbs  in  the  Amoy  Vernacular!*  in  *  The  China  Review,'  Vol.  XV.,. 
p.  208.  'Chinese  Proverbs,' an  article  in  *The  China  Review,'  Vol.  XX„ 
pp.  156-166  contains  Hakka  and  Swatow  proverbs  by  M.  Schaub,  and  Miss 
C.  M.  Ricketts  resiHJctively. 

RACE, — The  Chinese  as  a  nation  are  not  of  pure  blood 
— What  nation  is  ?  Doubtless,  when  the  present  inhabitants 
of  China  poured  into  the  land,  they  absorbed  some  at  least  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  the  Miao  and  the  Man,  while  later, 
in  historic  times,  *  large  immigrations  or  bands  of  captives, 
consisting  of  Tibetans,  Huns,  and  the  Mongolic  Hienbi,'  have 
each  furnished  their  quota  towards  the  amalgam,  to  say 
nothing  of  Manchu  Tartars  and  others.  These  and  climatic 
conditions  have  probably  had  something  to  do  in  differen- 
tiating the  Southern  Chinaman  from  the  Northern,  the 
former  being  well  described  by  Ross  as  'short,  small,  'cute,* 
and  the  latter  as  '  tall,  stout,  solid,  and  slow.' 

This  amalgamation  of  aborigines  and  Chinese  goes  on 
slightly  still  on  the  borders  of  the  habitats  of  the  former^ 
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:  JO.  3i£^^  ^Ac»  .10  ^ac  3m,  JJgftiiiFnaoii  csne  oat  in  the 
-.  utr  ^  ciiK  viitri^  "9  juiyuatn  ;&  csnonl  nthrmy  system. 
Tju.  's^  jtfsfsat.  THBOUBsiT  *«ac^  aamrafly  in  ttToar  of  soch  a 
■.,^:^j»aK  im  r  *:««>  puuimi  rar  :£xac  die  Chinese  were  not 
^WA^  yc  .^  '-*^^  vLHuk  3ur  w  iir  x  liia^  cime  to  come,  and, 
-^u:^  -t^s£:  ~ae  aK«»  j£  muse  njoimr  ciHtki  he  done. 

^C«jus  uttsur  ^^vais  npr.  &  iOi.-r:  jts  *]£  nilwnT  ftwelve 

-.  i^rreeit   mlts  in.  js^x.  if  ^r^  Ttmember  rightly)  was 

vi&sncoiu  'w««»^  ^  jaagui»  -c4f  an  Ebcu^  ttznu  and  ran 

.^c<i«e«a    Htsaas^aL   amd   Woosaxkg   at  tiif  moath  of   the 

SiiusruL  3iv3er.     There  was  considerable  tnlfic.   bnt   the 

.  "•'   -.  w.    T» -^--iniaiea^  obiected  to  it5  bein^  iz.  the  hands  of 

r  ^._-«^r^  i:iii '>ja^t  it,  to<jk  it  up,  and  trizdterred  rails 

..:..    -  dliLZ  ^••-'i  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  ir!i»?re  they  lay 

-.>.:/■.-:  :  c  ^jcie  years.     (A  history  of  the  Wc.rrsin^  railway 

_•  •»:  i.>  in  •:i'2  '  Hongkong  Daily  Press '  of  the  2711  September, 

v*ll        I:  is  nmoured  that  this  line,  between  Si.in.j:hai  and 

'V  .  -ir.^.  15  *o  be  reconstructed.     There  is  now.  however,  a 

^,    ,r   ■:  .J   ..{  railway  in  active  operation  in  :>.e  n>rth  of 

r   -'.  -^  .mJer  Chinese  officials. 

\   >.::::-e  track.  30  miles  lon^',  railway  runs  from  :he  capital, 

"^  ■..-..:  I.  :7:3c  city  orKcclung  in  the  North,  -a  place  which  posseses 

-.      ':.'•  'r'2±i  harbour  in  the  island,  llu)uj;h  this  is  not  say:r.^  much.' 

.  .^".   .*!".,  -.^-.^  southward  from  the  capital,  for  a  distance  of  another 

:o   i-.iJs,  :o  a  place  called  Kwa-lenj;-ting.'     It  is  stated  to  be  doing 

A   well.     Three  more  locomotives  and  four  more  passenger 


V*i"t>,er  short  line  is  in   the  north  of  China,  reachinof 
tr»»«i    VlettCsiu  to  the  coal  mines  at  Kai-pir'^      ^t  was  first 
JlvucvI  tJ.T  oarrying  coals,  but  has  now  dcvr 
fcu^p.-^  vVttNvnu  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
^t"wc  a^ljAwnt  country  depr  it 
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liaa  turned  out  to  be  very  profitable.  Tho  I'oacI  lias  been 
compleled  between  Kouyen  and  Loiinchow  and  is  now  open 
to  traffic,  it  being  intended  as  a  shrategic  line  connecting 
Tientsin,  Newchwang,  Port  Arthur,  Moutden,  Kirin,  and 
the  Russian  frontier  of  JIanchuria,  Two  milliona  of  taels 
are  being  annually  set  aside  for  the  work.  The  line  from 
the  latter  place  to  Shanhaikuan  in  Manchuria,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Chihli  Province  '  where  the  great  wall  reaches  the 
sea'  'is  being  vigourously  pushed  on.  a  large  force  of  men 
being  employed  on  the  work,'  and  by  this  time  is  probably 
completed;  after  which  the  extension  of  the  line  to 
Kinchow  and  Kirin  wilt  take  place.  The  route  from  Slianhat- 
kuan  to  Kirin  has  been  surveyed.  '  It  is  also  proposed  that 
after  the  completion  of  this  line,  which  will  be  within  four 
or  five  years*  time,  a  branch  line  will  be  laid  from  Leiinchow 
to  connect  Peitnng  chow  and  Paoting  fu.' 

Probably  considerations  of  defence  will  prove  more 
effective  in  causing  the  construction  of  the  railway  than 
anything  else,  Even  the  short  line  in  existence  in  the  North 
proved  useful  in  a  small  rebellion  that  took  place  lately, 

'The  great  object  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  making 
railways  is  to  secure  facilities  for  moving  troops  and  munitions  of  war, 
not  to  promote  trade  or  encourage  industries.'  '  So  long  as  this  is 
the  case  the  railu'ays  most  needed  arc  not  likely  to  be  constructed 

Every  ni.'iv  railway  project  in  China  appears  to  have  a 
bard  tussle  at  its  inception.  There  is  a  progressive  party  i» 
favour  of  the  iron  road;  there  is  another  party  oppuscd  to 
progress,  conservative  ofBcials  who  deprecate  the  introduction 
of  all  foreign  inventions.  Both  parties  arc  united  apparently 
in  the  idea  of  preventing  all  foreign  intcrvenlion.  The 
Chinese,  fearful  of  foreign  influence  in  their  country, 
■will  not  brook  any  interference  in  the  dL-velopment  of  any 
f  schemes  for  China.  •  China  for  the  Chinese'  is  their  ■ 
fjr  fear  that  an  alien  authority  may  be  set 
r  midst,  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  entreaiicj  for 
BsioQ  to  construct  lines.  So  far  do  they  carry  these 
:,  that  they  are  resolved  to  smelt  their  own  ore 
r  own  rails,  buying  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
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ireigii  market.  If  this  resolution  is  adhered  to  it  will 
irobably  be  many  years  before  railway  lines  of  any  great 
jnugnitude   are   in   ruiming   order.      Extensive    iron- works 

have  been  Bet  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hankow  irith  this 
end  in  view,  and  already  a  small  lino  for  the  transportation  of 
iron  ora  has  boon  laid  at  Hankow ;  it  is  called  the  Ta- 
[nilway,  and  runs  to  Huang-si-kiin,  a  distance  of  sixty 
Wenty  miles).  Looming  up  in  the  far  distant  future  tlienti 
jthis  lirand  Trunk  line  from  Peking  viil  Wuchaug  to  Cantoii. 
hether  this  railway  will  really  be  commenced  this  ccnltirv, 
■or  indefinitely  postponed,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Viceroy, 
who  Ims  the  undertaking  in  hand,  is  getting^aftcr  hiiving 
spent  enormous  sums  of  money  on  the  initial  stages  of  the 
work  as  outlined  above— into  serious  financial  difficulties, 
and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he  will  he  abli 
proceed  much  further  for  there  is  no  capital  for  building 
■ftilways  in  China;  the  government  have  not  the  money 
available;  will  not  borrow  it  from  foreigners;  nor  slloi 
I'ate  enterprise. 
'It  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  rails  and  part  of 
rolling  stock  for  the  propi^sed  ilanchurian  railway  can 
constructed'  at  the  proposed  foundries  to  be  installed 
Kaiping,  '  the  coal  mine  centre  in  Chihli,' 

Another  proposal  was  for  a  line  to  be  constructed  from 
Canton   to  Shnm-ahui-po  near  the  Cosmopolilan  Docks  in 
British    territory,    on    the    mainland    opposite   Hongkong, 
Surveys     were     made,     and     permission     granted    for 
construction,  but  tlie  project   appears   to   have   fallen 
abeyance.     It  was  to  have  passed  through   tlie   import;iiil 
Xovra  of  Shek-lung,  as  well  as  other  places,  running  a  tol 
length  of  380  U.  or  about   127  miles.     But,  like  the  olh< 
railways,  no  foreigners  were  to  hold  shares  in  it.     Later, 
railway  was  projected  between  Swatow  and  the  prefectoi 
city  of  Ch'ao  chow  fii,     Hopes  were  entertained  that  this  liai 
of  some  thirty  miles  more  or  less,  would  be  the  precursor 
other  short  lines  in  the  soutli  of  China,  but  they  have 
doomed  to  disappointment. 
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BiHiks  rerominended. — A  leader  in  *  the  Hongkong  Daily  Press  *  of  0th 
September,  1891,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  developnient  of  the 
Tienti»in  Railway  from  a  Beven  miles  tram-line  to  its  present  dimensions. 
An  interesting  article  has  appean^d  in  ^  The  Engineer  *  giving  an  account  of 
the  history  and  construction  of  the  railway  in  Formosa.  It  was  republished 
in  the  ^London and  China  Express'  and  copied  in  ^The  Hongkong  Telegraph^ 
of  the  10th  of  August,  1892.  A  perusal  of  this  article  will  show  the  gre^it 
difficulities  encountered  from  Chinese  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  bribery  in 
Much  works. 

RELIGION, — As  Gibbon  said  of  Rome,  so  it  might 
almost  be  said  of  China  to-day: — *To  the  common  people 
all  religions  are  equally  true ;  to  the  philosopher  all  are 
equally  false  ;  to  the  magistrate  all  are  equally  useful.*  To 
the  superficial  observer  the  Chinese  appear  a  very  religious 
people,  and  yet,  on  closer  observation,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  formalism  about  their  worship. 
They  are  very  superstitious ;  and  the  whole  land  is  full  of 
idols.  The  women  are  most  devout  worshippers ;  many  of 
the  educated  men  profess  scepticism,  while  giving  an  outward 
adhesion  to  the  forms  of  worship.  There  are  some  earnest 
souls  to  be  found  among  them  who  join  different  sects 
of  Buddhism  in  order  to  find  some  satisfaction  for  the 
longings  of  their  hearts ;  when  the  truths  of  Christianity  are 
presented  to  such  they  are  sometimes  received  as  a  revelation 
from  heaven. 

Ifoolfjt  rrrommemhul. — *Tho  Religious  System  of  China,' by  J.  .J.  M. 
cle  Groot,  Ph.  I).  See  articit'S  on  Budilhism,  Tnouism,  and  Missions,  and  th* 
books  recommende<l  at  the  ends  of  those  articles. 

RICE. — The  Chinese  language  has  developed  a  number 
of  names  for  rice  in  its  different  stages  of  growth,  thus 
confirming  what  Archdeacon  Trench  lias  pointed  out  - 
the  tendency  of  a  language  to  developc  in  any  special 
direction.  Rice  being  the  main  support  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south  of  China,  every  stage  of  its  growth  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  them  ;  but  to  us,  who  never  sec  it  in  our 
own  land  but  in  the  hulled  grain,  it  is  simply  rice  whetlicr  in 
that  state,  or  when  tlie  tender  blade  is  just  shooting  out  of 
the  ground,  or  when  nearly  ripe ;  and  we  have  to  borrow 
from  a  foreign  language  the  word  paddy  to  represent  it  with 
the  husk  on — a  word,  by  the  bye,  little  used  or  known  in 
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England  itself,  as  the  necessity  fur  its  use  there  is  but  sllglit^  ]] 
Tor  all  of  these  different  conditions  of  rice  tlie  Chinese  ha\«   .1 
names,  and  again,  not  only  does  one  word  do  duty  for  eooked  '' 
rice,   but   the   soup-like  drink   made  from   boiling  a  small 
quantity  of  rice  in  a  large  quantity  of  wat«r,  has  ii  distinctive 
name   of  its    own,    ••/ink    (pronounced    chook),  for    which 
Europeans  in  the  East,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  word  to  express 
it,  have  again  had  recourse  to  the  borrowing  of  a  Malay 
word  to  represent  it.  congee. 

Rice  is  thu  staple  article  of  diet  in  the  south  of 
China:  so  much  so,  that  'to  eat  rice'  is  synonymous  witb' 
taking  a  mt-ul;  and  the  equivalent  of  'How  do  you  do?  if^ 
'Have  you  eaten  your  rice  yet? '  "He  can  not  eat  his  rice" 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  sick  man  is  unable  to  tak« 
his  food.  Breakfast  is  ••hiu-fun,  morning  rice,  naA  i/^fan 
evening  rice,  stands  for  dinner.  With  regard  to  its  use  as  food 
in  the  extreme  South,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  article  on 
Food  in  this  book. 

Tlio  rice  grows  in  small  patches  scarcely  entitled  to  be 
called  fields.  As  the  rice  gro«'s  best  in  water,  these  are  under 
a  few  inches  of  water  the  most  of  the  time.  There  are  no 
fences  or  walls  between  thcni,  but  the  mud  is  piled  up  all 
round  each  little  division  of  ground,  and,  drying  in  the  sun, 
foruis  a  narrow  footpath  only  wide  enough  for  one  person  to 
walk  on.  When  the  rice  plant,  which  has  been  thickly  sown 
in  one  place,  is  six  inches  high,  it  is  transplanted  into  the 
miniature  fields  by  men  and  women  who  wade  through  the 
mud.  Five  or  six  of  the  sprouts  are  stuck  into  one  hole.  laa 
very  short  time  the  fields  present  a  beautiful  sight,  being 
converted  from  the  muddy  flats  into  masses  of  living  delicate 
green.  Two,  or  sometimes  perhaps  even  three,  crops  of  rice, 
or  other  plants,  succeed  one  another— a  crop  of  fish  is  put 
into  the  field  when  they,  the  fish,  are  a  few  inches  long,  to 
fatten:  for  the  market  while  the  rice  is  growing. 

Tlie  Chinese  prefer  their  own  rice  to  that  grown  in 
foreign  countries.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  this  useful 
grain,  coarse  and  fine,  white  and  red,  glutinous  and  non- 
glutinous. 
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At  New  Year's  time  po})pecl  rice  is  largely  used,  and  is 
oarried  about  the  streets  for  sale  in  large  baskets  looking 
like  snow  in  its  whiteness.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
o^  the  popped  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  is  very  much  like  it  in  appearance. 

About  Swatow  and  Amoy  more  congee  is  eaten  than  at 
Canton  and  neighbourhood,  while,  up  North,  millet  takes  the 
2">lace  of  rice. 

liiwk  rtrovimendcd. — Fur  an  iiitvrestiiii?  account  of  rice,  the  world 
round.  s»M'  Khein';*  *  Jndnstri<.'s  of  Japan.*  \k  37. 

RIOTS. — The  Chinese  have  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety  of  late  years  for  riots  directed  against  foreign 
residents  at  different  treaty  ports  and  cities.  In  their 
intcnsitv  and  wild  outburst  thev  resemble  the  cvclonic 
disturbances,  the  typhoons,  which  carry  death  and  destruction 
in  their  train.  As  before  the  typhoons  premonitory  symptoms 
are  generally  observable  in  a  disturbed  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  before  these  riots  there  is  a  heated  state  of  opinion,  which 
those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  native  mind  may  discover. 

To  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  it 

may  be  supposed  that  as  the  proverbial  Irishman  is  never 

liappy  unless  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  row,  so  the  Chinese  are 

only  in  their  native  element  when  rushing  in  hordes  against 

lihe   defenceless  European   or  American.     To  say   that  the 

Chinese  are  peaceful  law-abiding  subjects  seems  preposterous 

'^vhen  writing  about  Chinese  riots,   but  such   a  statement, 

nevertheless,  is  the  truth :   for  thev  are  one  of  the  most 

peaceful  nations  in  the  world.     The  Chinese,  from  a  European 

standpoint,  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  incongruities,  the  most 

opposite  traits  of  character  are  to  be  found  in  juxtaposition ; 

and  this  same  quiet  Chinaman  is  a  perfect  demon,  a  yelling 

infuriated  brute,  a  monster  of  destruction,  in  a  riot ;  rapine, 

robbery,  arson,  and  murder,  all  rapidly  succeed  each  other  at 

such  a  time,  the  howling  mob  ravening  like  wild  beasts  as 

they  run  wanton  with  life  and  property.     *  There  is  no  fear 

of  Got  in  a  riot/  so  according  to  Shakespeare,  said  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 
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What  aro  the  causes  that  transform  the  law-abiding 
Chinaman  into  a  demon  of  destruction?  Wo  propose  to 
mention  what  we  consider  to  be  some  of  them.  It  must 
first  be  taken  iuti>  consideration  that  ihe  Chinese  a&  a  mass 
are  wofuUy  ignorant  of  the  commonest  scientific  facts  which 
are  taught  to  our  children  at  school.  When  they  find  thai 
we  are  able  to  rush  along  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour 
in  railways;  when  they  see  steameis  go  without  wind  and 
against  the  tide;  when  they  hear  sonic  vague  rumour  of 
Westerners  being  able  to  see  millions  of  miles  into  the  sky, 
or  on  the  other  hand  minutely  examine  some  insect  and 
make  it  as  large  as  a  buffalo ;  when  they  see  tumours  cut  off, 
and  legs  and  arms  amputated  by  the  skilful  surgeon  ;  it  is 
comparatively  easy  for  them  to  believe  that  these  magic- 
working  foreigners  can  look  several  inctes  into  the  ground 
and  discover  precious  metals,  especially  since  their  own 
georaancers  pretend  to  the  same  power:  (the  author  himself 
when  on  a  trip  in  the  interior,  was  asked  if  he  did  not  possess 
this  power),  and,  further,  with  such  people,  it  does  not  require 
much  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  the  story  that 
foreigners,  who  are  all  blue-eyed,  require  the  black  eyes 
of  Chinese  children  to  compound  their  wonder-working 
medicines,  or  the  eyes  of  dead  Chinese  to  transform  lead  intu 
silver.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  owing  to  this  dense 
ignorance,  they  arc  credulous  to  an  extreme  extent.  They 
will  believe  almost  any  and  everything.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  we  are  foreigners  to  them — <!nemies  we 
have  been  at  various  times;  and,  unfortunately,  in  uui 
relations  with  them,  we  have  sometimes  been  overbearing; 
the  nation  looks  upon  us  as  the  introducers  of  opium ; 
the  officials  and  literati  fear  our  science  and  ciWlisalion 
will  overturn  theirs,  and  most  of  the  mandarins  are  afraid 
that  these  will  put  an  end  to  their  corrupt  system  of 
government  and  their  profits;  some  dread  that  we  will 
eventually  wrest  their  country  from  them.  Besides,  of 
late  years,  a  knowledge  of  the  shutting  of  foreign  countries, 
such  as  America  and  Australia,  against  Chinese  immigration 
is  becoming  known ;  to  wliicli  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
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e  mass  of  foreigners  do  not  understand  the  Chinese : 
times  fearing  designs  from  them  when  they  are  to 
!  trusted,  and  implicitly  trusting  them  when  they  are 
ting  with  duplicity;  and  we,  unfortunately,  do  not  always 
t  with  sufficient  care  in  our  intercourse  with  them, 
r  our  motives  are  often  misunderstood  and  our  actions 
isconstrued.  We  are  strange,  grotesque,  bizarre  objects 
their  eyes,  our  every  action  outre,  and  sinister  motives 
8  readily  ascribed  to  such  curious  beings  as  we  appear  to 
em — devils  as  they  call  us.  Given  all  this  material,  it 
leds  but  the  dissemination  of  lying  books  against  some 
reigners  issued  with  the  impnuiatiir  of  high  officials  ;  it 
[juires  but  an  incipient  rebellion  in  the  throes  of  its 
temped  birth  ;  it  wants  but  a  few  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
rt  to  start  a  riot;  the  apathetic,  indifferent,  and  half- 
mpathising  mandarins  take  care,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  out  of 
e  way  until  the  mischief  is  done,  while  their  soldiery,  as 
ten  as  not,  lend  a  hand  in  the  plundering  of  compounds, 
8  dismantling  of  houses.  And  yet  it  is  wonderful  how  an 
med  little  force,  consisting  only  of  the  mercantile  residents, 
dozen  or  a  score  of  men,  if  resolutely  facing  the  packed 
ftss  of  the  infuriated  mob  breathing  out  death  and  destruc- 
m,  can,  with  scarcely  firing  a  shot,  disperse  the  armies  of 
e  aliens  like  smoke. 

The  question  naturally  arises : — What  is  the  remedy  for 
.  this  ?  We  believe  nothing  but  a  determined  front  presented 
'  all  the  foreign  powers,  an  insistence  on  the  opening  up  of 
ore  of  the  country,  the  presence  of  at  least  one  gun-boat  at 
ery  treaty  port,  and,  should  a  riot  take  place,  the  carrying 
it  of  the  threat  made  at  Hankow  lately,  that  Imperial 
operty  would  be  fired  on.  If  the  officials  found  their 
.mens  bombarded  as  sure  as  a  riot  took  place,  and  one 
two  of  their  most  prominent  members  seized  and  carried 
r  to  the  gun-boat,  wc  believe  that  riots  would  cease.  This 
)uld  be  a  more  effective  punishment  than  the  destruction 
defenceless  villages  or  towns,  as  the  inhabitants  in  many 
ses  are  but  tools  in  the  hands  of  designing  knaves.  The 
linese  officials  always  cry  non  possumus  until  they  know 
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they  must  do  wliat  is  required  of  them.  The  I 
dealing  with  the  Chinese,  and  that  which  has 
successful  in  the  past,  is  fii'mness,  kindness  t 
at  all  times,  but  no  shilly-shallying ;  consi 
sympathy,  with  a  fixed  resolution,  and  a  deteri 
the  demands,  granted  they  are  right,  shall  be  ac 
that  at  once. 

We  give  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  more  notabh 
iH'iUdiher  7ih,  lP-13. — Eiirn|isftn  fnctoritfs  nt  Cantiin  duslro; 
June  21st,  IKTC— Ktut  nC  Tientsin  nnil  uinBiwrr  of  B.  C.  iii 
May  Jth,  lH74.~ltii>t  in  French  Conc-c^siun,  Shnnghni. 
Si'iiUjuihcr  null,  IHss.— Hint  in  Cnnton.     Great  deBlniction 

un  SliniiiLH-li. 
Oc-tuhor  3r.i.  IKSt.— S,.rii»iii  coolie  riot  in  Hongkong. 
July  1st.  IttSC— Ki^rivn."  Hotnt  ChiiiiKkini-. 
Ki^briwrj-   .■.th.   J«SU,— Aiiti-foirign   riul   M    Chiiilii;iii«. 

biiriiea  iirul  luc.ti'd. 
Mny  IStlL,  IHfll.— Aiili-r.ir.-i);ii  riot  iit  Wiihil.      Qilluilic  i 

I.M.  riLslniii  HoiiFP,  and  British  Con^ntnlt-  h\ 
Miiy  IMth.  l(tlll.— .\nti-fi.r.>i>rn  riot  .it  Xfoin-kin. 
Jliiy  2r>th,   IK;it.— Atiti-Con-ien   riut   M  Nj^itii-kin.     Si>m> 

burned  and  liiiiti'il. 
.Iiini' IM.  IM'Jl.— Anli.f.ir..-ii;M  riut  ill  T;in-T!inK,  SO  iniU-s 

(.'iilhuli.'  |iro|«-rl.v  ,U:.troycd. 


.    1.SU1.- 


ti-for 


■  rin 


I.  It.'v.  sir.  Ari;^ii 


,  \Ve^ 


,!i.|>,-r..,-.!. 
p  mil.  Ifiyl. — Missiiin  pn)|i>Tty  burned  ilown  nt  Sliah 
p  2Utb.  IS'J].— Itiot  nt  lln-niieii  City  on  the  Viingt^x. 

■i,-»troy.-<i. 


Juht-srjthniuU'litli.  IM:il.-iUo(»ntt<-ni|>tL'<latTi'iiig-kian;;- 
iin  till'  (iranil  I'nniil.  but  Hn|ipresiie<l. 

JiiiicHiltb.  IHUI  —A  moll  loot*  nil d  burns  ilnwn  Cntholic  cl 
Ht  Van-kiio  nnir  TiiM^-t.'hnw  <in  the  YalisIsE. 

July  I8UI.— Hintnl  yiin-ynng-sliieii.  iibont  hiUf-wiiy  l)et» 
C'huiiHkiiis. 

Str]it.  2Tid,  189E. — Hint  nt  Idiiius.     Xeiirly  nil  foreign  jiropi? 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of 
unimportant  riots  or  mobs.  During  the  last 
riots  have  been  imminent  and  in  a  few  eases 
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taken  place ;    they  have  not  been  attended  with  loss  of  life 
and  with  but  little  injury  to  property. 

Jiooh  rfconnuvndeil. — '  Tlu»  Anti-f<>r*'i;^!i  Kiots  in  China  in  1891.' 

ROADS, — In  the  south  of  China  the  rivers  are  the 
natural  roads,  and  in  some  places,  especially  in  the  delta  of 
the  Canton  river,  the  country  is  reticulated  with  rivers, 
streams,  cross  canals,  &c.,  which  bring  every  few  miles  of 
country  within  easy  reach  of  water  communication.  Back 
from  the  net-work  of  rivers,  paths  connect  the  market-towns 
and  villages.  In  some  places  tliese  paths  are  paved  with 
granite  slabs.  It  is  considered  a  meritorious  act  to  repair  or 
construct  roads. 

The  country  near  Swatow  is  well  provided  with  water 
communication;  some  of  the  rivers  have  numerous  boats  of 
many  descriptions.  The  public  roads  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  good,  as  a  rule,  though  but  paths.  They  are  often 
formed  of  a  kind  of  cement  in  large  slabs  about  a  yard  or  so 
wide,  occasionally  square  stones  are  let  into  this  cement 
at  times  squares  of  a  slightly  different  structure  from  the 
rest  of  the  cemented  road  and  looking  like  conglomerate,  are 
so  let  in,  while  at  other  times  the  stone  is  used.  The  roads 
in  this  locality  are  not  straight  but  ramble  through  the  rice 
fields  with  a  very  meandering  course. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  such  a  traffic  on  the  rivers;  and  the  same  is  said  to  hold 
good  with  regard  to  the  great  Yangtsz  Kiang  in  the  centre 
of  China. 

In  the  north  of  China,  where  carts  are  used,  the  roads 
are  worn  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  land,  and  in 
the  heavy  rains  form  water-courses  for  the  deluges  of  rain  to 
escape  by ;  when  in  this  state  they  have  occasionally  to  be 
swum  by  travellers,  and  instances  of  wayfarers  being  drowned 
in  the  road  are  not  unknown. 

In  some  places  roads  made  five  hundred  or  even 
thousands  of  years  ago  are  in  existence. 

It  would  gi'catly  develope  trade  and  facilitate  intercom- 
munication were  a  Chinese  MacAdam  to  arise,  or  were  the 
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Chinese  government,  instcnd  of  buying  foieign  war  mnterhl. 
to  devote  its  energy  to  the  construction  of  these  nrterios  of 
trade.  With  the  curious  tupsy-turvy  way  in  which  the 
Chinese  do  everything,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  iron 
road  will  run  its  spider-like  lines  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire  before  a  syateni  of  pioporly  constructed 
roads  becomes  iiit  /nit  (ffompli  in  this  land. 

SlIOOTLYG. —The  Chinese  are  not  sufficiently  civilised 
to  take  delight  in  killing  birds  and  other  game  for  pleasure! 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  shooting  goes  on  for  food 
pui-poses.  To  those  who  glory  in  such  pursuits  there  is  no 
better  book  than  Lieut.  Craddock's  '  Sporting  Notes  in  the 
Far  East,'  He  seems  to  have  had  a  varied  experience,  and 
gives  it  for  the  beuofit  of  others,  detailing  the  game  to  be 
found  at  the  different  ports,  the  seasons  for  them,  and  rules 
of  procedure.  Snipe,  pheasants,  woodcock,  quail,  and  many 
other  birds,  as  well  as  deer,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  at  different 
places.  It  would  be  a  good  day  for  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  districts  of  China  if  sportsmen  would  follow  the 
example  of  a  few  of  their  number  and  go  tiger  shooting. 
This  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy  and 
Foochow,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Canton  province,  and 
doubtless  in  other  parts  of  China.  'ITie  tigers  arc  a  regular 
pest,  carrying  off  young  children  at  times,  even  from  the  doors 
of  their  houses,  as  well  as  dogs  and  other  small  animals.  In 
two  years  foreign  sportsmen  from  Amoy  'have  killed  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five'  of  them. 

SHUTTLECOCK.— i:hs  usual  reverse  occurs  in 
China  with  regard  to  some  of  the  games  that  happens 
with  many  other  things  in  this  land  of  contrarieties. 
Instead  of  shuttlecock  being  more  especially  a  game  for 
girls,  it  is  most  especially  a  game  for  boys,  lads,  and 
men.  No  girls  ever  play  it.  It  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  the  national  game  of  China,  and  kite-flying  the  national 
pastime.  The  latter  is  indulged  in  in  autumn ;  the  former 
in  winter,  though   it  is    played   at    other   times    as    well. 
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What  seems  curious  about  the  two  is,  that  though  children 
find  an  amusemetit  in  them,  they  are  largely  enjoyed  and 
indulged  in  by  those  who  can  scarcely  be  deacribed  as 
children,  except  with  the  qualifying  phrase  'of  an  older 
growth '  appended. 

There  ia  no  battledore  used  by  the  Chinese,  bnt  the 
shuttlecock  is  kept  up  in  the  air  by  the  foot,  Two,  three, 
four,  or  more  players  get  together;  and,  if  two,  stand 
opposite  each  other,  if  three  or  more,  they  form  an  irregular 
ring  and  kick  the  shuttlecock  up  into  the  air  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  fall  near  another  player.  If  a  foot 
stroke  is  impossible,  when  the  shuttlecock  is  falling  near 
one,  then  it  is  allowable  to  keep  it  up  by  hitting  it  with  the 
hand  and  thus  send  it  to  another  player,  or  bang  it  into  the 
air  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  return  in  a  position  to  bo 
easily  hit  by  the  foot.  There  are  several  foot-strokes — the 
most  common  being  with  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  oftheright 
shoe.  A  hit  is  sometimes  made  with  the  outer  side  of  the 
sole  of  the  right  shoe.  Another  hit  that  must  require  some 
dexterity  (if  we  may  bo  allowed  to  use  such  a  ivord  in 
■connection  with  the  foot)  is  given  with  the  right  foot — witli 
the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the  right  shoe — from  under  the 
calf  of  the  left  leg.  The  most  usual  form  of  this  stroke  is  as 
follows : — the  left  leg  is  doubled  round  so  that  the  foot  is  in 
front  of  the  body  and  about  ton  or  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground  :  tliis  is  done  while  t)ie  shuttlecock  is  descending  ; 
and,  when  it  is  almost  near  enough  to  hit,  a  spring  is  taken 
off  the  ground  with  the  right  foot  last,  and  the  shuttlecock 
is  immediately  hit  by  tho  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the  right 
shoe  from  under  the  left  caif.  Another  variety  of  this 
stroke  is  to  stretch  the  left  leg  out  iu  a  sloping  direction 
downwards  from  the  body  with  the  foot  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  then  a  simihir  stroke  is  made  as  described 
above.  Another  stroke  is  made  with  the  sole  oftheright 
foot  from  behind  the  body,  the  foot  in  delivering  it  being 
kicked  backwards  and  upwards.  With  many  of  the  strokes 
delivered  from  the  feet,  the  shuttlecock  is  sent  up  some  ten, 
twenty,  or   more   feet   into  the  air,  though  occasionally  a 
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forward   kick   is   given   uhich   directs   it   towards  anoth^^^^ 
player,  with,  perhaps,  a  slightly  rising  direction.     The  pla^^^^ 
often  begins  by  one  player  tossing  the  shuttlecock  with  )x^- 
hand  up  in  the  air  towards  another  player   opposite  hti^^^=3 
The  object  of  the  play  is,  of  course,  to  keep  the  shuttlccou  J 

up  as  long  as  possible.  The  slmttlecuck  itself  is  rfltbfc — ^  '. 
different  in  construction  from  that  in  use  in  the  West,  no  cor  —  J 
being  used ;  a  number  of  layers  of  skin  are  employer  3 
the  two  outer  being  snake's  skin  and  the  inner  ones  ar  ""^ 
irk's  skin  or  paper,  there  being  some  seven  or  eight  inn^^^  ^*' 
layers.  The  fratliers  used  are  duck's  feathers  and  are  tbre^^^^* 
in  number. 


SILK.' — Notwithstanding    the    dispanigomont    of   eiirh 
Chinose  inventions  by  some,  nu  one  has  yut  been  found  bole 
enough  to  try  and  wrest  the  palm  from  them  for  the  th) 
discoveries  of  porcelain,  lacquer  ware,  and  the  mannfncturi 
of  silk.     'The  cultivation  of  silk,  as  of  tea,  liiul  its  oi 

;  China'  and  'China  still  stands  first  amongst  the 
producing  countries  of  the  earth,  and  the  amount  expoi 
annually  from  it  to  Europe,  North  America,  and  Bombay, 
between  52,000  and  85.000  bales.' 

Silk  culture  is  of  very  ancient  origin;  from  rcfcroai 
in  the  Shu  King  to  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  well  knowif- 
when  that  work  was  written.  Silkworms  arc  said  to  linvc- 
been  first  reared  (B.C.  2600)  by  the  Empress  of  Hwang-ti, 
who  was  deified  and  worshipped,  under  the  name  of  Yuen-fi, 
as  the  Goddess  of  Silk.  Offeiings  arc  made  to  her  anmiall)', 
in  April,  by  the  Empress,  at  a  temple  in  the  palace  groands 
at  Peking.  The  great  Yu  is  credited  by  the  Chinese  'a«  the 
must  prominent  promoter' of  the  cultivation  of  silk  and  he 
is  liketvise  said  to  '  have  planted  the  hill  country  of  Shan-n 
with  mulberries."  ITic  Chinese  Government  has  followed 
the  good  example  of  tliis  semi-mythical  monarch  by  giving 
encouragement  to  the  people  and  endeavouring  to  incite 
them  to  engage  in  this  industrial  occupation.  In  fact  it ' 
bestowed  unremitting  attention  on  this  important  brunch 
industry, 
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When  cotton  was  introduced  from  India  ^at  the  beginning 
the  Yuan  dynasty,  A.D.  1260/  it  appears  to  have,  owing 
its  cheapness,  usurped  the  place  of  silk,  which  industry 
^«^<1  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  for  more  than  4,000  years, 
le  production  of  silk  consequently  decreased  until,  from  the 
te  mentioned  above  until  the  present  dynasty  (A.D.  1&14), 
was  nearly  abandoned,  only  sufficient  looms  being  left  to 
.pply   the   Government   requirements,    and  those   of  local 
•^consumption,  which,  after  what  has  already  been  said,  it  can 
•easily  be  surmised  could  not  have  been  great. 

However  much  the  narrow-minded  pure  native  may 
•despise  Western  assistance,  and  however  much  the  self-suffi- 
cient Chinese,  who  has  received  a  slight  veneer  of  Western 
civilisation,  may  sneer  at  the  advantages  and  blessing's 
brought  in  the  train  of  European  intercourse  with  China,  it 
is  an  indubitable  fact,  but  probably  ignored  by  Chinese  and 
little  known  by  foreigners,  that  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  and 
their  continued  intercourse,  created  a  demand  for  silk  goods 
and  spurred  on  the  natives  to  resuscitate  their  dying  industry 
of  silk  culture;  and  with  *the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
silk  for  exportation  abroad'  the  industry  has  revived,  and 
not  only  has  the  demand  for  exportation  been  met,  but 
its  increased  manufacture  has  brought  more  wealth  to  the 
people,  and,  with  the  foreign  silver,  they  themselves  have 
been  able  once  more  to  provide  themselves  with  their  own 
costly  silks  and  satins. 

*  Silk  is  now  produced  in  every  province  in  China, 
particularly  in  Chekiang,  Kwangtung,  Szcliuen,  llonan, 
Kiangsu,  and  Kwaichau.  The  best  silk  comes  from  the 
province  of  Chekiang,  especially  its  north-west  corner, 
though  this  does  not  equal  Italian  or  Cevonnes  silk.' 

The  Chinese  name  for  silk  is  sz  (pronounced  by  placing 
the  tip  of  tlie  tongue  on  the  gum,  a  little  above  the  front 
teeth,  and  hissings  s-z  quickly) ;  and  our  word  silk,  as  well 
as  the  other  words  in  the  different  languagcsof  Europe,  are 
derived  from  it,  through  the  Greek  name  ai\p.  The  word 
satin  is  even  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Chinese  word 
az'tiln. 
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As  the  mulberry  leaf  is  the  chief  food  of  the  silkworm, 
much  labour  and  the  greatest  care  is  expended  on 
cidtivittion  of  the  mulberry  tree.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chinkiaiig  there  are  two  kinds  of  muU>erries — a  wild 
and  a  domestical  he  domestic  ia  grafted  on  the  wild.  The 
young  mulberry  trees  are  transplanted  in  December  and. 
are  placed  at  regular  distances  of  five  or  six  feet  froi 
one  another;  they  are  then  cut  down  to  one  foot 
inches  in  height,  and  two  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow 
with  the  systematic  pruning  carried  on  each  year,  af^er 
five  or  six  years  there  are  only  sixteen  branches  left ;  the 
continual  cutting  off  of  all  but  two  fresh  twigs  on  each 
branch  produces  a  knobbed  appearance  of  the  tree;  and 
fiually,  from  those  knobbed-like  fists,  about  fifty  to  eighty 
branches  are  preserved.  The  trees  live  more  than  fifty, 
years ;  but  are  not  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  five  OK 
feet.  The  wild  muiberrj',  which  grows  to  a  height  ofl 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  is  also  used,  and  there  is  a  smaller  kinfl 
'■ell.  I 

The  silkworm  undergoes  several  changes  ;  but  differcH 
species  would  appear  to  differ  in  this  rispect,  for  it  soetnM 
that  the  'southern  silkworm'  has  four  periods  for  moultin^fl 
as  a  rule,  while  the  '  northern  silkworm '  generally  costs  ilH 
skin  three  times.  fl 

The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  silkworms  frotn 
noise,  ivhich  they  dislike ;  but  so  far  do  the  silkworm  eareiM 
carry  their  precautions  that  they  become  superstitious,  thn 
silkworms  at  certain  places  being  informed  by  their  keepeiM 
of  the  arrival  of  travellers,  and,  if  this  is  omitted,  any  lucklesM 
wight,  chancing  on  a  village  unannounced,  will  roceivo  buH 
scant  courtesy,  and  be  driven  Jiway  with  curses,  if  nothinn 
worse.  J 

There  are  ten  rules  laid  down  for  breeding  silkworms: — .J 

'The  eggs  when  on  paper  must  be  kepi  cool ;  afkor  having  becnj 
hatched  they  require  to  he  kept  warm ;  during  their  period  of  moallingia 
ihey  must  be  kept  hungry  ;  in  the  intervals  belwetti  iheir  sleeps  tfacjM 
musi  be  well  supplied  with  food ;  they  should  not  be  pinced  too  clostfl 
together  nor  too  far  apart  J  during  their  sleeps  tbey  should  be  ke|^| 
dork  and  warm  i  after  Ihey  have  cast  their  skim,  cool,  iuid  ^tovml 
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plenty  of  light ;  for  a  little  time  after  moulting  they  should  be  sparsely 
fed ;  and  when  they  are  full  grown  ought  never  to  be  without  food  ; 
their  eggs  should  be  laid  close  together,  but  not  heap>ed  upon  each 
other.'  Wet,  withered,  or  dusty  leaves  are  not  given  to  them.  Rather 
less  than  two  ozs.  in  weight  of  young  worms  will  eat  one  ton  and  420 
lbs.  weight  of  leaves. 

'While  the  worms  are  growing,  care  is  taken  to  keep  them'  from 
*  bright  light ;  they  are  often  changed  from  one  hurdle  to  another  that 
they  may  have  roomy  and  clean  places  ;  the  utmost  attention  is  paid 
to  their  condition  and  feeding,  and  noting  the  right  time  for  preparing 
them  for  spinning  cocoons.  Three  days  are  required  for  this,  and  in 
six  it  is  time  to  stifle  the  larvaj  and  reel  the  silk  from  the  cocoons  ; 
this  being  usually  done  by  other  workmen.  Those  who  rear  the 
worms  enclose  the  cocoons  in  ajar  buried  in  the  ^ound  and  lined  with 
mats  and  leaves,  interlaying  them  with  salt,  which  kills  the  pupa;  but 
keeps  the  silk  supple,  strong,  and  lustrous ;  preser\'ed  in  this  manner, 
they  can  be  transported  to  any  distance,  or  the  reeling  of  the  silk  can 
be  delayed  until  convenient.  Another  mode  of  destroying  the  cocoons 
is  to  spread  them  on  trays  and  expose  them  by  twos  to  the  steam  of 
boiling  water,  putting  the  upper  in  the  place  of  the  lower  one 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  they  are  in,  taking  care  that  the 
chrysalides  are  killed  and  the  silk  not  injured.  After  exposure  to 
steam  the  silk  can  be  reeled  off  immediately,  but  if  placed  in  the  jars 
they  must  be  put  into  warm  water  to  dissolve  the  glue  before  the 
floss  can  be  unwound.' 

Silk  from  wild  worms  of  different  species  is  also  used  in 
some  of  the  provinces. 

In  Shing-king,  in  Manchuria,  silk  is  produced  from  a 
species  of  silkworm,  Bombi/.v  Pernyi,  or  Bomlnfx  F<tntoaiy 
of  Italy,  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak 
QnerniH  Mongolia^  or  Quercus  robnr,  A  small  quantity  is  also 
produced  from  the  Jhmhf/.v  Ci/nthia.  The  yield  of  this  silk 
might  be  quadrupled.  The  chrysalides  are  an  article  of  diet 
with  the  Chinese.  The  spinning  wheel  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  West.  It  requires  from  1,000  to  5,000  cocoons  to  weave 
a  piece  of  silk,  and  it  takes  a  man  two  days  to  do  so.  There 
are  no  large  manufactories  for  its  production,  but  ^  each  one 
spins,  weaves,  and  dyes  his  own  material'  in  Manchuria,  and 
this  is  also  largely  the  case  throughout  China,  though  not 
entirely.  A  black  silk  is  produced  from  the  J)oinbt/,v  Penvfl 
due  to  the  worm  eating  the  Avhole  of  the  leaf,  stalk,  and 
everything.  For  hatching  tlio  eggs,  the  women  in  some 
places  keep  them  on  their  persons  for  the  warmth  of  their 
bodies,  while  in  otlier  places  they  put  tliem  under  the 
blankets  in  the  bed. 
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'  A  newly  hatched  silkworm  U  as  fine  as  a  hair.  Im- 
mediately under  Us  head  there  are  four  legs,  a  little  beyond 
on  the  body  there  are  six  more,  and  again  six  more  near  the 
f  -end  at  the  tail ;  their  whole  length  is  about  ouc-teuth  of  an 
inch  and  their  colour  is  black.'  The  greatest  care  is  taken 
in  supplying  them  with  leaves,  the  men  actually  washing 
their  hands  before  touching  the  leaves.  They  are  fed  five  or 
six  times  a  day  at  first,  but  after  the  third  day  constantly. 
After  one  or  two  days  the  worms  become  brow  n  and  after  five 
(lays  more  a  yellowish  white.  Tlie  fifth  days  seem  mcmorabls 
ones  with  the  silkworm,  for  on  the  fifth  day  they  stop 
feeding  and  'undergo  their  first  moult,'  and  at  intervals  of 
about  five  days  after  each  waking  they  again  cast  their  skins, 
ceasing  eating  for  periods  varying  from  a  day  and  night  to 
the  'long  repose,'  the  fourth  one  of,  if  the  weather  is  ci^d, 
two  or  three  days,  their  colour  changing  at  these  different 
periods  from  yellow  or  a  yellowish-white  from  before  the 
stupors  to  a  slight  yellowish  tint  or  a  white  colour  afW. 
After  these  moults  they  will,  if  in  good  condition,  eat  twenty 
times  their  weight  in  loaves.  .Vfter  another  five  duye  they 
attain  maturity  and  are  about  two  inches  in  length.  What 
look  like  sheaves  of  straw  are  used  for  tlie  silkworms  to 
construct  their  cocoons  on,  each  sheaf  or  bundle  being  tied 
round  the  middle  and  spread  out  at  the  top  and  bottom; 
sixty  or  seventy  worms  are  put  on  each  bunclle,  care  being 
taken  not  to  crowd  them  too  much  together.  Tliey  then 
proceed  to  spin  their  cocoons  amongst  the  stalks  of  &traw 
by  first  attaching  themselves  with  some  looser  threads,  after 
which  they  spin  the  compact  '  oblong  case,'  as  the  dictionary 
terms  it,  but  beautifully  rounded,  working  of  course  from 
the  outside  in.  They  finish  spinning  in  five  days,  and,  if 
the  silk  is  not  spun  off,  they  pierce  their  yellow  shrouds  in 
ten  days. 

'From  two  catties  of  good  cocoons  nine  cattii^s  of  silk 
are  reeled  off.  •  •  *  A  quick  hand  with  a  double 
reeling  machine  reels  about  I  i  catties  of  silk  per  day.  thus 
100  catties  of  cocoons  are  about  six  days  work.'  A  certain 
number   of  cocoons  are  kept   for  breeding  purposes.    The 
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jfemale  moths  die  in  five  days  after  laying  their  eggs,  which 
^hey  do  within  a  day  or  so  of  coming  out. 

In  the  Canton  province  the  two  principal  qualities  of 
^ilk  are  Tai-tsam  and  Lun-yut :  the  eggs  of  the  former  are 
latched  once  or  twice  a  year ;  the  latter  seven  times. 

The  author  saw,  in  Swatow,  some  curious,  large,  wild 
iterpillars,  brightly  coloured,  which  spin  a  species  of  silk 
*^::^ised  in  making  lanterns. 

Wild  silkworms  in  the  North  of  China  are  fed  on 
-'different  kinds  of  oak  and  they  supply  two  crops  of  cocoons 
annually.  The  natives  hatch  them,  and,  after  feeding  them 
themselves,  place  them  on  the  branches,  when  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  are  fully  out,  and  transfer  them  to  other  trees  as 
they  eat  the  leaves  of  one.  They  spin  their  cocoons  on  the 
trees,  from  whence  they  are  gathered.  After  the  female 
omoths  have  come  out,  and  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs,  the 
natives  tie  them  by  one  leg  with  fine  threads  to  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  when  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves.  These 
wild  silkworms  are  *  smaller  than  the  domestic  ones  and  of 
a  grayish  black  colour.'  The  silk  filaments  of  the  domestic 
silkworm  cocoons  are  wound  into  thread  by  the  aid  of  a 
primitive  reeling  machine. 

For  reeling  the  silk  filament  ofi"  the  cocoons  they  are 
placed  in  hot  water  to  loosen  the  ends  of  the  silk,  the  rough 
parts  are  cleared  away,  and  the  clean  filament  taken  with  the 
hand  and  then  passed  over  or  through  the  different  parts  of 
the  reeling  machine.  As  soon  as  the  cocoon  gets  thin  and 
the  chrysalis  is  visible,  a  new  filament  is  taken  in  its  place. 
The  best  threads  are  made  with  six  or  seven  cocoons,  ranging 
from  this  number  to  twentv  or  more  for  the  coarsest.  '  A 
quick  hand  can  reel  in  one  day  *  *  about  20  taels  weight 
fine  or  30  taels  coarse  silk.'  ITie  wild  worm  cocoons  »iro 
treated  in  a  different  manner. 

The  space  to  which  our  article  must  be  confined  will  not 
allow  us  to  go  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  numbers  of 
looms  and  their  output,  nor  are  statistics  available  for  a  full 
statement ;  but,  as  an  example  of  what  is  done,  we  may  say 
that  in  1880  there  were  in  Chinkiang  1,000  looms  employing 
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4,000  labourers,  throe  men  being  at  one  luOiii ;  in  one  diy 
three  men  can  turn  out  about  12  feet  to  Ifi  feet  of  silk;  for 
plain  ^Dods,  two  men  only  are  required  at  each  loom;  and 
only  one  man  for  weaving  gauze,  there  being  200  looms  for 
this  with  300  men  at  work,  of  which  14,000  to  13,000  piece*^ 
are  annually  produced  for  local  cotiauinjjt.ion  within  tho 
prorince  of  Kiangsu.  Besides  this,  there  are  50  or  60  loonM 
'engaged  in  weaving  silk  ribbons,  each  attendee!  to  by  oi» 
man;  a  second  is  required  only  in  weaving  the  broader  kinds. 
*  *  *  On  an  a^■er«ge,  one  man  can  neave  about  iO  feet  pw 
day.  'j'here  aic  about  100  men  engaged  in  this  branch  of  tha 
business;  and  there  arc  about  30  or  40  looms  fur  weaving 
red  plfiin  satin." 

For  mnkinj  sewing  silk  '  two  filaments  are  twisted, 
togethir  into  thread*.'  For  crape  munufacture  there  anh 
about  200  loDni-  and  800  men  employed, 

•  The  greatest  silk  producing  province  in  China  is  Che- 
kiivug,  and  Kiangsu  comes  second,'  while  'Hn-chow  holds 
the  fii'^t  place  among  the  departments  of  the  whole  empire 
of  China  for  the  production  of  silk.'  It  may,  theiefore,  be 
interesting  to  note  the  production  of  this  one  department. 
The  production  then  for  1878  was  2,925,232  eatties 
(1,755,139  kilos.),  and  for  187i),  3,301.,li)(>  catties  (l,it82/)17 
kilos.).  There  are  1,000  looms,  each  loom  producing  about 
KM)  pieces  a  year. 

Ilung-cliiu  produces  the  best  kinds  of  silk  piece  goods. 

Tliere  are  several  silk  filature  establishments  in  China 
wliere  foreign  macliinery  is  eniphiyed  in  reeling  and  weaving 
tlie  silk.  There  are  three  in  Macao,  one  with  54  steam 
looms.  There  is  room  for  several  more  as  the  silk  is  on  the 
spot,  tliere  is  cheap  labour  available,  and  a  market. 

The  export  of  China  silk  is  increasing  but  not  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  following  extract  from  a  consular  report 
may  prove  of  interest: — 

'  Chinn  silk  is  intrinsically  the  best  silk  in   the  world,  but  from 

it;nornnce   or  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  Ihe  producers,  it  continues 

.  from  year  to  year  to  be  prepared  in   tile  old  faulty  method,  while 

Japan  silk,  by  nature  much  inferior,  is  beating  it  in  the  market,  simply 

by  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  its  preparation,  and  by  the 
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Enormous  quantities  of  silk  are  not  only  sent  abroad 
but  even  larger  quantities  are  used  by  the  Chinese  tliemsclves. 
Silk  is  a  common  article  of  attire  and  is  not  confined  to  the 
gentler  sex,  who  delight  to  array  themseh'es  in  bright  and 
soft  fabrics  in  the  West;  in  the  gorgeous  East  men  are 
clothed  in  as  brilliant  robos  as  wnmen.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  say  how  much  silk  is  used  in  China,  but  the 
Chinese  consider  that  their  consumption  is  more  than  double 
the  amount  exporletl  to  foreign  countries.  In  1890  the 
amount  exported  was  IjS.-I^"  piculs;  in  the  previous  year, 
1889.it  was  182.S)39  piculs;  doubling  these  sums  would  give 
316. Sot  piculs  and  Sfi.l.STS  piculs  respectively,  and  no  one 
who  has  seen  the  quantity  of  silk  used  by  Chinese  would 
doubt  that  these  amb\uita  must  be  well  within  the  mark  of 
their  actual  consumption  of  that  useful  commodity. 

Jiinili'  rn'rWHifiiW.— -Silk"  f«-ins  n  thiok  b.;.,'h.,r,'.  So.  3  of  ■S|iednl 
Serin*' of  lUt' I'liWiuuliiuiB  iit  the  C'hint*i;  IriiinTiiLl  Mnriliiny  Ciialoms.  It 
eonBisU  vt  u  aenta  uf  report*  from  i\a>  different  Cviuinifttioni'M  of  Ciiiitonix 
un  the  «ilk  culture  amt  tiuuiiibu'tiire  in  the  district*  in  thv  nei^thhrnirtifiod  of 
th«  ports  nt  irhioh  thty  yivrr  «bitioned.  We  nrt  indcblal  to  th)9  intvrrHtinB 
and  TaliwIjlH  imbliciilicm  for  umch  of  th«  iiiforinntioii  I'oiititiriKil  iii  i\\U 
nrticle.  AUo"«;  'Rilk:  Stiill^tics  lM7ii-N«,'  a  thin  p!Uii]i!il.l  <>C  lli.'  ^uie 
■  Special  Si'ries' No.  I  a. 

SLAVERY. — China,  in  common  with  most  Asiatic 
countries  where  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  unknown,  has 
tho  institution  of  slavery :  but  slavery  as  a  general  ride  is 
milder  in  the  despotic  East  than  where,  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  all  the  free  instincts  of  the  West,  it  hits  been 
found  nestling  under  the  flag  of  liberty.  One  would  expect 
the  contrary  to  be  the  rule,  but  it  is  not.  Where  the  right  of 
the  individual  was  generally  reapcclod,  as  in  America,  if  equal 
justice  was  not  meted  out  to  every  man  as  man,  but  where  on 
the  contrary  the  fundamental  principles  at  the  foundation  of 
society  were  not  only  ignored  but  persistently  transgressed 
with  respect  to  one  ticclion  of  the  community,  it  needed 
but  little  more,  all  barriers  of  law  and  morality  as  regards 
one  branch  of  the  human  family  being  swept  away,  to 
DO  2 
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transform  the  otherwise  mild  master  into  a  cruel  otic,  and  > 
few  geuerations,  or  even  less,  to  develop  tyranny  which 
knew  no  law  but  that  of  interest  and  the  almighty  dollar. 

In  the  East  the  Individual  knows  no  rights  as  an 
individual,  as  we  understand  such  rights  in  the  West.  He 
is  but  a  member  of  the  family ;  the  family  is  the  unit  of 
society ;  the  members  of  the  family  are  but  fractions  of  the 
whole;  the  slave  owes  his  existence  as  a  slave  to  this 
patriarchal  rule,  and  ejected  from  one  family,  generally  by 
circumstinccs  over  which  he  has  no  control,  he  is  engulfed 
in  another. 

Slavery  then  appears  almost  to  be  the  normal  condition 
of  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  country  where  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  qua  individual,  are  unknown,  and  where  the 
conservation,  preservation,  and  perpetuation  of  the  family  are 
the  aims  of  human  society,  and  every  means  h:is  to  be 
employed  with  these  ends  in  view.  To  this  is  duo  some  of 
the  buying  and  selling  of  human  beings  as  chattels;  for 
should  no  son  be  born  to  a  man,  he  often  purchases  one  from 
poor  parents  and  adopts  him  as  his  own.  Girls  are  alsu 
bought  to  become  daughters ;  but  these  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  slaves,  as  they  become  the  ehildrun  of  the 
family  into  which  they  are  adopted,  and  arc  in  no  more 
bondage  than  the  children  born  in  the  family  itself 

A  species  of  domestic  slavery  exists  to  a  very  large 
extent :  there  is  scarcely  a  family  of  good  means  in  Hong- 
kong, Canton,  and  Macao  but  what  possesses  one  or  ofWn 
several  slave-girls.  It  must,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Chinese,  be 
said  that  this  domestic  slave-girl  system  is  a  very  mild  form 
of  slavery,  as  wc  understand  that  word.  The  girls  are,  as  » 
rule,  purchased  from  their  parents,  who  probably  sell  them 
on  account  of  poverty ;  they  are  sold  when  they  are  young, 
at  any  age,  some  as  young  as  three  years  and  fronj  that  wp 
to  fifteen,  but  seven,  eight,  or  ten,  is  &  common  age.  It  is 
better  to  buy  them  young  as  they  might  otherwise  run  home. 
The  prices  range  from  ten  or  twenty  to  a  hundred  dollars, 
the  larger  amounts  being  given  for  good-looking  ones,  as 
they  will  bring  in  a  larger  number  of  presents   (at  their 
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miiarriage)  to  the  family,  and  thus  p  )ssibly  recoup  the  owner 

"%.^ith  a  two  or  three-fokl  amount  of  money  on  their  purcliase 

j^r»rice,  besides  the  owner  having  the  use  of  them  as  domestic 

^  ervants  for  ten  or  more  years  without  wages,  food  and  clothing 

jing  the  only  outlay   on  them.     As  to  lodging,  it  is  not 

I'orth  while  taking  account  of  that,  for  Chinese  servants, 

\ike  dogs  or  cats,  can  slcej)  almost  anywhere  and  everywhere. 

These  transactions  often  take  place  through  go-betweens. 

It  is   somewhat  safer  in  such   cases   to  have  a  broker   of 

liuman    flesh,   as  a  charge   of  kidnapping  might  be  more 

difficult  to  bring;  for  when  there  is  a  go-between  the  rule 

is  that  a  deed  of  sale  is  drawn  up  which  is  held  by  tlM3 

purchaser.     It  sometimes  happens,  but  not  often,  that  the 

parents  stipulate  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  come  and 

see  the  girl;  but  this  stipulation,  if  made,  is  not  reduced  to 

^vriting,  as   it  would  obviously  clash  witli  the  interests  of 

the  purchaser  to  have  the  mother  coming  about  interviewing 

the  girl  and  hearing  her  complaints. 

Should  such  a  verbal  agreement  as  the  above  have  been 
come  to,  the  girl's  parents  are  consulted  about  her  marriage, 
otherwise,  for  the  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  girl  is  virtually  and 
actually  the  property  of  her  master  or  mistress,  and  is  an 
asset  not  realised,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life, 
until  her  marriage,  though  realisable,  and  should  reverses  in 
business  reduce  the  family,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  its 
head  to  sell  her  just  as  her  parents  originally  sold  her.  At 
the  same  time  this  is  not  often  done.  A  clause  is  often 
inserted  in  the  agreement  that  the  girl  is  not  to  be  sold  into 
prostitution,  but  should  this  clause  have  been  omitted  the 
parents  are  powerless  to  prevent  it  in  practice. 

Arrived  at  marriageable  age  the  girl  is  married  and 
thus  ends  her  domestic  servitude. 

If  chance  has  thrown  her  into  the  hands  of  a  fairly 
kind  mistress  her  lot  may  not  be  such  a  dreadful  one,  but 
instances  occur  of  brutal  mistresses  half  murdering  their 
poor  little  slave  girls,  even  in  the  British  Colony  of 
Hongkong.  Theoretically,  of  course,  there  are  no  slaves  in 
ongkong,  as  it  is  British  territory,  but  practically  there  are 
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thousands  of  tliom-     All  the  youug  maid-scrvanU  that  fi 
their  mistresses"  sedun-chairs,  and  that  go  about  with  little 
children,   belong   to   this  class.     No  young  unmarried  fvw 
omen  go  out  into  service,  though  old  women  do. 

lliuse  little  slave  girls  are  the  most  numerous  dass   ct 
slaves  in  China.     While  mentioning  the  female  sex,  it  ixny 
Iw  remarked,  in  passing,  that  nearly  all  prostitutes  are  sla^'"';*- 
the  property  of  their  niiatresses,  the  koepers  of  ihe  house*    ol 
ill-fame  in  which  tlioy  reside,  having  often  been  kidn(ipf>^ed. 
or  deceived  by  promises  of  work  being  found  for  thent     "' 
seamstresses,  and  thus  invi^igled  into  the  elutdics  of  the      *W 
harridans  who  run  these  establishments.     So  completely        '^" 
they  come  under  the  power  of  these  pests  of  society,  imiK-  '" 
cowed  and  frightened  are  they  by  the  threats  and  iuii^^""' 
dationa  of  their  mistresses,  that  even  in  Hongkong,  wh 
notices   are   put   up   in   all   the   registered   houses   of  iB" 
character  that  all  are  free — yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  ■ 
fact   that  they   are   tlicoretically   free   to  go   and   see   tr^*'*^ 
Begistrar-Genoral  and  Protector  of  Chinese,  whose  duty  ' 

is,  once  knowing  their  wrongs,  to  have  them  righted,  th  .^^''■ 
but  seldom,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  avail  thomseh-^^^*^^' 
of  their  rights,  and  when  brought  up  before  him,  befo  ^"^-^ 
being  entered  on  paper  as  inmates  of  the  houses,  almoi  ^^^ 
invariably  say  they  enter  on  such  a  life  freely.  It  seems  »^^ 
if  it  would  take  centuries  to  educate  the  Chinese  people  int:^ 
an  idea  of  what  personal  freedom  is,  and  what  the  liberty  t:^:^^^ 
the  subject  means,  as  regards  the  female  sex. 

The  cases  of  little  boys  sold  to  be  servants  is  even  wors^  ^^ 
than  that  of  the  servant  girls,  as  they  do  not  have  marriuj 
to  look  forward  to,  to  set  them  free  and  end  their  life  t 
servitude.     They  are  slaves  for  ever,  unless  they  piirchnsel 
their  freedom.     'The  Manchu  code  does  not  recognise  the  ■ 
right  of  the  slave  to  free  himself  by  his  labour,  nor  punish 
the  master  who  refuses  affranchisement.     There  is,  in  short, 
,  no  regulation  on  the  subject  (in  practice  the  slave  frcqucntlj^. 
purchases  his  body  with  his  ptcitUum,   which   is  usually 
Jthough  not  legally,  held  to  be  the  slave's  own  property] 
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*  *  *  Miiny  Cliinesf  alluw  thtir  slavi'S  to  embark  ia 
trjuli;  and  ransom  themselves  with  the  profits.' 

Ill  ancient  times,  in  China,  there  were  stato  slaves,  but 
banishment  noiv  takes  the  place  of  the  Government  slavery 
to  a  large  extent.  Priestesses,  however,  who  found  a  new 
monastery  without  the  sanction  uf  Government,  become  the 
alaves  of  Government. 

'The  wives,  children,  and  relatives  in  iho  first  degree  of  rebels 
arc  given  as  staves  to  Government  officers.  °  "  "  Slaves  are 
composed  of  (i)  prisoners  of  war;  (j)  those  who  sell  themselves  or 
are  sold  ;  {3)  ihe  children  of  slaves.'  The  first  arc  now  rare.  We 
have  spoken  of  sonic  already  who  come  under  the  second  heading. 
'Though  the  penal  code  forbids  the  sale  of  free  persons,  cveii  by  « 
Tiusband.  a  father,  or  a  grandfather,  the  number  of  persons  whom 
misery  forces  to  sell  themselves  or  be  sold  is  considerable.  The 
punishment  varies  from  S4  to  90  blows,  and  banishment  for  2k  years, 
according  to  the  relation  existing  between  seller  and  sold.  The 
punishment  is  one  degree  less  when  the  person  sold  consents,  but 
young  children  are  exempt  from  all  punishment,  (hough  they  may 
have  consented,  on  account  of  the  obedience  due  to  their  older 
relnlions,  and  must  be  returned  to  their  families.  =  00  Though 
to  keep  a  free  man  or  lost  child  as  a  slave,  or  to  give  or  lake  in  hire 
a  wife  or  daughter,  arc  severely  punishable,  the  adoption  of  stolen  or 
lost  children,  and  the  sale  of  free  children  and  infcnor  wives  are  daily 
transactions  in  China.  Inundations  and  famines  are  the  chief  cause. 
Every  slave  bom  in  a  house  belongs  to  his  master  or  his  heir ;  to 
detain  a  runaway  slave  is  punishable.  Players  and  brothel -keepers 
recruit  their  numbers  from  this  class,  as  they  are  forbidden  by  the 
code  to  purchase  free  men  or  women  for  their  professions.  <•  "  ^ 
The  inferior  wife  ranks  above  a  slave;  she  is  married  with  fewer 
formalities  than  the  first  wife,  under  whose  orders  she  is  put.  The 
husband  can  only  dismiss  her  for  certain  specified  reasons ;  but  in 
practice  inferior  wives  are  frequently  sold.' 

No  property  is  divisible  during  the  period  of  mourning, 
but  after  that  is  over,  if  the  different  sons  of  the  deceased 
wish  to  separ.ite,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  the  eldest 
son  then  divides  the  property  amongst  them  equally,  whether 
they  be  sons  of  the  first  wife  or  of  inferior  wives  or  of  slaves. 
'We  may  add  that  such  slaves  by  the  birth  of  children 
become  in  China  ipso  fnHo  inferior  wives.' 

Slaves  are  not  allowed  to  be  married  to  free  girls' 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  slaves  coin'icted  of 
crime  are  punished  more  severely  than  if  tliey  were  free, 
while  crimes  committed  a"ainst  slaves  meet  with  a  lighter 
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stuiishment  than  if  committed  against  free  meu.     'blasters 
may  beat  their  slaves  or  hired  servants  at  pleasure.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  during  the  fiftecntli  and 
rsixteenth  centuries,  large  numbers  of  blacic  slaves  of  both 
lexes  from  the  East  Indian  Achipelago  '  were  purcliased  by 
[he  great  houses  of  Canton  to  servo  as  gate-keepers,'  They 
called  '  devil  slaves  '  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  tliv 
'foreign  devil,'  so  freely  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
"foreigners,  may  have  had  this  origin.  In  the  T'ang  dyousty 
even,  it  is  said  that  they  were  kept  in  largo  numbers  by  the 
Chinese,  Three  pages  in  a  Chinese  work  'The  Kwangtung 
San  Yii'  are  taken  up  witli  an  account  of  them,  and  ol" 
I  Chinese  books  notice  them  as  well. 

There  is  a  curious  slang  phrase  in  use  for  slaves  :  it 
*two  candarins  and  two  lis,'  such  for  example  as  sayinj 
"they  were  two  candarins  and  two  lis,' equivalent  to  saying 
•they  were  slaves,'  This  stiange  term  is  said  to  have  arisen 
^towards  the  close  of  the  Jtiug  dynasty,  during  the  troubh 
I  times,  when  a  Chinese  took  ndv-intagc  of  his  opportunity, 
I  representing  himself  39  a  General  of  the  Manchus,  levied 
I  impost  on  each  inhabitant  of  the  villages  of  three  candai 
I  but  finding  that  the  slaves  in  these  warlike  times  were  mosi 
!  poor  and  neglected  he  reduced  the  amount  to  ho  paid 
t  them  to  two  candarins  and  two  lie,  hence  the  name. 
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SOCIETIES.— Tl\o  Chinese  are  fully  awaro  of  the  foi 
of  the  adage  that  'union  is  strength,'  and  have  not  a  I 
[  different  forms  of  associations,  societies,  and  guilds.     One  o 
I  the  most  common,  at  all  events  in  the  South,  is  the  Mont 
I  lioan  Association.     Foreigners  have  considerable  difficulty  im^ 
r  understanding  this  form  uf  Association,  as  we  have  uothiag 
I  analogous  to  it  in  the  West,    llie  arrangements  connected 
I  with  it  seem  complicated,  but,  when  once  understood,  are 
t  simple  enough.     There   are   several  kinds  of  Money  Loan 
L  Associations,  but  the  most  common  is  the  Tf-wi3i  (pronounced 
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Ye-wooee).  These  associations  form  a  ready  and  convenient 
means  for  Chinese  to  obtain,  what  is  to  them,  a  large  sum  of 
money  when  the  exigencies  of  business  or  their  social  customs, 
such  as  those  connected  with  marriage,  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  procure  a  larger  sum  of  ready  cash  for  use  than  can 
easily  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Supposing  then,  by  way  of  example,  that  A  requires  a 
sum  of  money,  say  $100,  he  or  she  then  (for  women  engage 
more  largely  in  these  associations  even  than  men)  invites  a 
number  of  friends  or  acquaintances  to  join  with  him  or  her  in 
forming  a  Money  Jjoan  Association,  they  becoming  members 
or  shareholders  while  A  ivS  the  Head  of  the  Association. 
Should  the  sum  fixed  upon  as  the  amount  of  the  periodical 
contribution  or  share  be  $5,  then  A,  having  invited  twenty 
others  to  join  as  members,  will  get  the  sum  of  money  he 
requires,  for  twenty  times  $3  is  §100.  A  enrols  the  names  of 
all  in  a  book,  with  amounts  and  dates  of  payments,  totals,  and 
particulars  of  the  Association.  Sometimes  a  page  of  this 
book  is  devoted  to  each  meeting  of  the  Association  and  the 
accounts  connected  therewith.  Each  member  lias  likewise 
a  small  book,  a  pass-book,  supplied  by  A,  who  fills  it  up. 
Each  member  is  expected  to  bring  his  little  book  with 
him  to  each  meeting  so  that  the  necessary  particulars  may 
be  entered  in  it,  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  the  money. 
The  date  is  written  in  the  centre  of  the  yellow  cover  of  the 
book,  or  at  least  the  year  and  month  and  the  words  *  started 
on  a  lucky  day '  below  the  last,  while  at  the  left  hand  end  of 
the  cover  is  put  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  book 
belongs.  The  Head  has  a  similar  book.  These  books  have 
printed  forms  at  the  beginning,  containing  a  preamble,  giving, 
in  rather  a  vague  manner,  the  origin  of  these  associations,, 
followed,  for  the  guidance  of  those  entering  into  them,  by 
the  rules,  with  blanks  for  the  insertion  of  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  or  share,  and  any  other  matters  incident  to 
each  particular  Association.  At  all  events,  whatever  else 
may  be  omitted,  a  list  of  members  appears  in  the  book,  a 
name  being  allotted  to  each  column  and  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  column.     A  number  of  blank  pages  follow  for  the  entries 
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of  dates  and  contributions,  or  subscriptions  as  thoy  might  be! 
termed,  ov  payments.  In  well-kept  books,  by  ciireful  iwraoau 
for  instance,  the  drawing  is  sometimes  put  just  below  thai 
name  of  the  person  who  drawB,  at  times  in  the  followina 
manner ;  '  Second  drawing.  Interest  money  80  cents.  Recciveiu 
small  shares  (that  is  payments  from  persons  ivlio  have  n^d 
yet  draivn)  tiii^Ive  shares  (besides  the  drawer's  owa  sharon 
and  one  large  share '  (that  is  a  payment  from  some  one  wHm 
has  already  drawn).  I 

One  of  the  most  common  times  for  the  periods  <d 
payments  is  by  the  month,  though  fortnightly  associations  Aid 
not  uncommon ;  quarterly  ones  are  known,  and  eveu  annuH] 
ones  are  formed  by  wealthy  men  for  large  sums  of  money,     ■ 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  one  which  A  forms  is  n 
monthly  one.  A  certain  day  of  the  month  is  fixe<l  upon  fod 
the  future  meetings  and  no  alteratiou  is  allowed  subseqiientlnfl 
'  no  matter  how  unfavourable  the  weather  may  be,'  as  tl« 
Chinese  rule  puts  it.  Intercalary  months  are  not  CQuntdd] 
though  sometimes  an  exception  is  made  to  the  rule.  In 
that  case  the  rule  should  be  expunged  from  the  book.  Tbd 
members  are  apprised  by  notice  being  sent  to  them  by  tluil 
Head,  requesting  them  to  pi^'pare  their  share  and  take  iU 
to  the  meeting  for  collection,  The  money  is  examined  in  tha 
presence  of  the  members.  No  set-off  of  private  debts  id 
allowed  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge,  but  the  moucn 
must  be  actually  paid-  '  Should  any  of  the  members  be  kegU 
back  by  any  important  busiucss,  he  must  send  one  of  bid 
friends  to  represent  him  and  pay  his  share  of  the  money^ 
Each  of  the  members  then  pays  to  A  the  sum  of  $5,  thu 
nominal  amount  of  their  monthly  contribution,  and  for  thu 
first  month  the  actual  amount.  On  the  first  occasion  A  keepd 
the  money,  viz.  $100,  as  that  is  the  reason  he  has  formedfl 
the  Association,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Head  of  the' 
Association  to  have  the  use  of  the  first  monthly  amount 
of  money  subscribed,  or  paid  in.  Also,  by  virtue  of  his 
beiug  the  Head,  he  gets  this  money  without  needing  to  pay  . 
any  interest  on  it — in  short  he  gets  the  fall  amount  of  $5^ 
from   eacli   of  the   twenty   members.      What    follows 
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explain  nn)re  fully   what  is  meant  here.     Tliis  privileg^^  is 

accorded  to  him  as  a  set-off  f<ir  the  work  to  be  done,  and 

trouble  to  be  taken,  bv  him.  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

The  money  is  his  for  any  use  to  w*hich  he  likes   to  apply  it. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  loan  made  to  him  by  all  of  the  twenty  members, 

each  contributing  his   share   ($'>)   to  it ;    but   having   thus 

secured  the  loan,  he  commences  the   verv  next  month  to 

repay    it,   in   monthly   instalments    of  $5.      He   does    not, 

however,  hand  this  !^5  separately  to  a  se[)arate  creditor  each 

month  until  he  has  paid  the  whole  twenty ;   but  he  does 

"what  is  tantamount  to  the  same  thing,  he  pays  in  §5  each 

month  into  the  funds  of  the  Association  (the  funds  are,  of 

course,  the  aggregate  of  the   monthly  payments  in  by  the 

Head  and  members  of  the  Association,  which   A,  as  Head. 

is  responsible  for,  and  holds  in  trust  for  the  members).     It 

is  equivalent   to  a  personal   payment  of  his   debt   to  each 

member,  because  each   member  obtains  the  loan  of  all  the 

monthly    contributions    of   that    month    in    which    he,    the 

member,  draws  the  money,  consequently  this  !i^5  goes  each 

month  to  liquidate   in   rotation   every   member  for  the  ^5 

originally  paid  in  to  A,  and  which  A  drew  out  for  his  own 

use ;  for  each  member,  as  has  already  been  said,  draws  out 

in  rotation  the  monthly  sum  made  up  of  all  the  payments 

in.       In   other    words,    when   B  draws  out  the  amount  of 

money  in  the  second  month,  in  that  sum,  made  up  of  the 

payments  in  by  the  other  members,  is  also  the  sum  of  S^ 

paid  in  by  the  Head,  which  item  of  ^5  is  in  repayment  of  the 

§5  he,  B,  paid  in  the  first  month  to  A,  the  Head,  which,  as 

we  have  already  seen,  A  drew  out  for  his  own  use  along  with 

all  the  other  items  of  $o  paid  in  by  the  other  members.     A 

and  B  are  therefore  quits — his,  B's,  loan,  has  been  refunded 

to    him;    and  the  same  thing    happens  with    C    the    next 

month,  that  is  the  third  month,  and  the  same  with  D  the 

month  after,  and  so  on  with  all  the  members,  till  all  are 

repaid ;  and,  in  fact,  at  the  end  of  twenty  months  A  has 

repaid  the  whole  of  the  $100. 

But  what  makes  the  matter  appear  complicated  is  that 
B,  C,  and  D,  and  all  the  rest,  get  loans,  and  on  their  part 
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repay — in  reality  each  one.  except  the  Head,  leniJa  to  every-  ] 
one  else,  and  each  one,  including  the  Head,  borrows  from' 
everyone  else,  and  as  soon  as  each  one  borrows,  each  one, 
except  the  last,  then  comnienccB  to  repay  everyone  else.     Tiii« 
sDonis  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  the  maze  uppenrs  too-  i 
intricate  to  the  European  observer,  as  he  sees  in  his  mind's 
eye  each  member  transformed,  after  the  first  month,  one  by- 
one,  from  a  lender  into  &  receiver,  a  borrower,  and  a  payer- 
back.     It  is,  however,  simple  enough;  and  the  clue  to  the-  i 
maze  is  to  be  foimd  in  fixing  on  one  member  at  a  lirae,  i 
we  have  done  with  the  Head,  and  following  this  one  member* 
through    all   the    intricacies    until,   witli    the   close   of  tha4 
Associaliun,  his  accounts  are  till  settled,  at  the  same  tinisij 
resolutely  closing  our  eyes  to  the  action  of  the  Head  > 
other  members,  except  inasmuch  as  they  rJfect  the  action^ 
and  money  of  tlie  one  member  we  are  foUoiving, 

Let  us  then  tiike  B.     How  does  he  get  his  loan  ?    He   iaS 
not  tlie  Head  ;  he  cannot  only  draw  the  money  as  the  Heat 
would,  but,  by  virtue  of  being  a  member,  he  i»  entitled  to  thw, 
loan.    All  the  members  are,  however,  equally  entitled.    WhaW 
shall  decide  the  respective  times  at  which  they  are  permitte  "' 
to  draw  ?    The  rule  is,  after  the  Head  has  had  his,  that   tha> 
drawings  of  loans  every  month  shall  be  by  tender,  and  th** 
highest  bidder  shiill  get  it.     This  seems  a  very  fair  rule,  a 
the  man  or  Avomau  most  in  want  of  money  is  likely  to  o 
the  most  for  it.     These  tenders  are  then  put  in  at  evcr^A 
meeting  by  the  members  desirous  of  draii-ing  the  monej^'f 
except  at  the  first  and  last  meetings.     At  the  first,  as  hai 
already  been  seen,  the  Head  has  it  by  right,  at  the  last  itj 
devolves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  residuary  member,  i 
all  the  rest  have  drawn.     The  tenders  for  the  loan  are  writtea 
ou  any  kind  of  paper.     If  sent  by  another's  hand  they  an 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  and  the  name  should  be  written  c 
the  paper  as  well  as  the  price  tendered.     If  the  member  is 
present  in  person  he  may  write  it  at  the  time  of  lianding  it 
in,  but  in  that  case  ho  need  only  write  the  amount  on  it., 
without  his  name,  and  no  envelope  is  required.     The  Headd 
of  the  Associiition  opens  the  tenders,  which  are  placed  ou  thq 
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table  before  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  members,  who  see 
them.  The  highest  tender  is  taken,  and  should  two  be  equal 
in  amount  the  first  opened  is  considered  as  the  successful 
one.  It  is  not  compulsory  on  all  the  members  to  tender 
each  time,  but  the  tendency  is  for  most  to  do  so,  as,  if  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  money,  one  who  is  in  actual  want  of  it, 
seeing  so  many  present,  will,  though  he  may  not  know  what 
the  others  have  ofiered,  make  a  big  bid  in  order  to  overtop 
theirs,  and  thus,  though  the  others  may  not  have  cared 
for  the  money,  yet,  by  their  presence  and  tendering, 
i;hey  have  raised  the  interest  which  they  will  each  obtain 
for  that  loan.  In  short,  a  monthly  loan  is  given  by  the 
Association  in  rotation  to  each  of  its  members,  and  this 
rotation  is  conditioned  by  the  highest  bid  oftered  on  each 
occasion,  as  explained  above.  In  the  second  month  we  will 
43uppose  then  that  B  writes  on  a  piece  of  paper.  'Offers 
interest,  50  cents '  and  hands  this  in ;  we  will  further  suppose 
that  this  is  the  highest  amount  offered,  consequently  B 
obtains  the  loan.  Sometimes  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed 
for  payment  in  of  the  mqney  after  the  tenders  have  been 
opened,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  contributions  have  to 
be  paid  in  immediately  after  the  tendering  is  over.  In  this 
•case  then  B  pays  nothing  in,  as  he  is  obtaining  a  loan :  the 
Head  pays  his  $5,  as  he  does  every  month  after;  but  all 
the  other  members  pay,  not  $5,  the  nominal  amount  of 
their  contributions,  but  $4.50,  that  is  to  say,  they  each 
deduct  the  fifty  cents  offered  as  interest.  These  amounts  are 
handed  to  the  Head  who,  after  collecting  them,  pays  them 
over  to  B  along  with  his,  the  Head's,  o^vn  $5,  making 
a  total  of  ft4.50  x  19  +  $5— $90.50.  This  then  is  the  loan 
that  B  draws.  On  each  occasion  after  this  B  pays  the  full 
amount  of  the  contribution,  $5.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by 
doing  so  he  pays  the  interest  on  his  loan;  for  every 
subsequent  drawing  by  a  member  contains,  of  course,  amongst 
the  different  items  of  which  it  is  made  up,  one  of  $5  from  B ; 
and  as  the  subsequent  drawer,  however,  only  paid  into  the 
Association  $4.50  on  the  occasion  that  B  drew,  he,  the 
subsequent  drawer,  consequently  has  got  paid  back  to  him  $5 
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r  the  94,50,  i.i:,  the  50  cents  for  interest  that  B  ofil-red, 
knd  which  was  accepted,  as  hU,  Ws,  tender  ivas  tlie  liJghest 

I  that  occasion.     It  will  be  remembered  though   that 
originally  paid  85  to  A  on  the  first  drawing  when  A  to(ri 
the  drawing  by  rights.     As  we  have  already  said  A  pays  J 
every   time  after   tlie  first,  consequently  B  has  got  his 
back  from  A,  the  exact  sum  he,   as  one  of  the  membeiri 
had  loiinod  to  liini  through  the  Association,  fur,  as  we  havl 

IaJreiidy  said,  A,  being  the  Head,  pays  no  interest,  so  it  \ 
&e  seen  A's  and  B's  accounts  are  settled  as  regards  1 
Hther.  B,  again,  by  paying  in  ^  overy  month,  subsequei 
RD  the  one  in  which  he  got  the  loan.  virti;ally  pays  the  ( 
Bnembors  back  the  amounts  due  to  them  i\-ith  interest  1 
bbove.  viz.,  nineteen  monthly  instnlmeuts  of  S,j;  counting  il 
'that  he  has  already  paid  $5  to  A,  as  we  have  Just  point€ 
uut,  his  whole  payments  theiefore  are  $5  x  19  -t-  85^810 
that  is  for  the  8!)0.50,  ami  its  use,  he  has  paid  glOO,  i 
^9.50  of  interest. 

With  regard  to  C.  I^t  us  suppose  that  C  offers  : 
cents  interest,  and  his  tender,  being  the  highest  in  the  Z 
month,  is  necessarily  accepted,  Ho  will  receive  A's  85. 
receives  from  B  $;>,  as  B  commences  this  month  (sec  abovi 
to  pay  $5;  for  after  each  loan  obtained  each  member  | 
the  full  amount  of  the  subscription.  Prom  the  othen 
eightuen  in  number,  C  receives  $4.75  X  IS-^SSS-SO;  add  1 
this  the  $10  above  and  it  makes  $95.i]0.  the  whole  amooBlJ 
which  the  Head  of  the  Association  hands  to  hint, 
payments  arc  as  follows  :  — 

1st  month  to  A      -------  tsl.OO 

t2nd  month  to  B 8t.50 
lird  month  nothing     ------   
ith  to  21st  mouth,  18  months  (51  ej-$a0.00 
Total $99.50 
He  thus  pays  ^m.m  for  the  use  of  $9.J..J0,   i.c.,  $4  off 
terest. 
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Let  us  now  take  T's  case,  the  twentieth  man:  to  use  au 
Irishism  he  repays  his  loan  before  obtaining  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  he  pays  in  a  varying  sum  each  month,  after  the  first 
month,  dependent,  as  has  already  been  shewn  in  the  cases  of 
B  and  C,  upon  the  amount  of  interest  offered.     Of  course 
the  higher  the  interest  has  been  the  better  for  T,  as  well  as 
for  all  the  other  members  in  a  varying  degree.     Suppose 
the    interest    deducted    averaged    25    cents   a   month,   T's 
payments    would    then    be  %^)   to  A  the   first    month,    and 
nineteen  payments  of  Si.75 --90.25,  add  to  this  the  §5  to 
A=S^^-25.     He  pays  that  amount  and  gets  $100  for  it.     In 
short  the   other  members   have  been   using  his  money  and 
he  gets  paid  interest,  S^-^'^?  f'^i'  i^s  use.     He  does  not  need 
to  tender  for  the  §100,  but  gets  it,  as  no  one  else  is  entitled 
to  it  but  him,  all  having  previously  drawn.     The  Association 
ends  with  him,  for  it  only  runs  as  long  as  there  are  members, 
as  soon  as  tliese  have  each  had  their  turn  at  a  loan  the 
Association   is   finished.     The    Sociotv  has   thus  a  twofold 
character :  that  of  a  borrowinsr  club,  and  that  of  a  lendin^r 
club,  for  there  is  a  regular  succession  of  borrowers,  beginning 
with  A,  and  a  body  of  lenders,  decreasing  in  number  with  each 
meeting.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  ilutual  Loan  Benefit 
Association  is  most  ingeniously  arranged,  and  that  it  affords 
exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  a  loan   on  easy  terms, 
with  the  chances  to  the  members  of  good  interest  and  easy 
payments,  in  small  sums  distributed  over  a  long  period.     It 
needs  only  to  be  added  that  should  a  member  delay  his 
payment  the  Head  of  the  Association  may  pay  it  for  him,  if 
he  likes,  or  it  mav  stand  over  if  the  members  are  friendlv 
with  the  defaulting  member ;  should  any  member  die  before 
drawing  his  loan,  his  wife  or  children,  or,  in  default  of  them, 
nearest  of  kin,  may  continue  to  go  on  with  the  Association 
in  the  place  of  the  deceased,  on  condition  that  the  Head  of 
the  Association  approves  of  them  doing  so ;  but  if  the  Head 
is  unwilling,  then  the  heirs  must  wait  till  the  winding  up  of 
the  whole  aff*air,  when,  on  the  accounts  being  made  up,  it 
will  be  seen  how  many  payments  the  dead  man  had  made, 
and  a  sum  equivalent  to  an  equal  number  of  $5  payments 
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twill  be  made  to  tliem  ;  should  iie  already  have  obtained  his 

■drawing  before  his  death,  his  heirs  are  required  to  make  the 

Jusual  monthly  payments  of  $5  to  repay  the  Association;  if 

re  not  able  to  do  so,  it  is  accepted  as  a  misfortune,  the 

pfiead  is  not  considered  liable,  as  a  Head  of  the  Association. 

aid  the  members  only  suifer.    Should  it  be  written  on  the  top 

■margin  of  the  book  that  '  should  any  member  abscond  the 

■principal  is  to  be  refunded  but  not  the  interest,  any  oceidents, 

l&c,  are  to  be  taken  as  the  will  of  God,'  then  the  Head  of 

!  Association  has  to  conform  to  this  rule,  but  otherwise  a 

■principle  of  practical  equity,  much  practised  by  the  Chinese, 

when  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control  occui^iq 

is  brought  into  play,  and  the  Head  of  the  Association  make^ 

good  one-half  of  what  the  absconding  member  ought  to  havl 

paid ;  or,  rather,  he  makes  good  half  of  the  principal,  the-* 

Kotber  half  being  a  loss  to  the  members,  and  this  holds  good 

piili  both  the  Yi-wui,  now  written  about,  and  the  Tt^i-p'o-wiH 

'   (pronounced    Tay-p'o-wooee)    to    be    mentioned    later 

"Whether  the  above  words  are  written  or  not  the  Head  is  nilj 

i-esponsible  for  the  subsL'riptious  of  a  dead  member. 

With  regard  to  the  subscriptions  to  the  Association, 
limay   be  remarked    that   in   practice  it  often  seems   to   be 
•considered  sufficient  if  the  money  is  paid  into   the  hands  of 
l-the   Head  of  the  Association   at  any  place  somewhere  net 
I  the  time  that  it  should  be  paid,  i.e.,  it  is  not  necessary  thj 
f  -the  money  should  be  paid  to  time. 

The  members  have  no  redress  when  the  Head  of  th( 
Lssociatiou  absconds  while  the  Association  is  in  progi'css. 
Tiose  who  have  had  their  drawing  are  content,  of  course,  to 
'  let  the  matter  rest,  as  they  have  had  all  their  benefit  and— 
cannot  be  called  upon  by  the  other  members  who  have  niM 
had  the  loan  to  continue  their  payraente,  as  the  contract  i 
not  between  member  and  member,  but  it  is  a  contract'-' 
■tlietween  each  separate  member  of  the  Association  and  the 
l»Hcad.  On  the  latter  absconding  the  Association  is  broken 
I'Up.  This  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  the  poorer  . 
I  Associations— where  the  contributions  are  confined  tg  a  fen 
■dollars,  and  where  the  members  do  not  meet  for  dinners— 
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the  members  may  not  even  see  each  other  or  know  anything 
at  all  about  each  other.  (This  view  of  the  matter  has  been 
held  in  the  Hongkong  Courts  in  an  appeal  case.  See  report 
of  Judgment  by  the  Full  Court  in  *The  Hongkong  Daily 
Press 'of  the  19th  March  1892).  The  Head  in  such  cases 
sometimes  goes  round  to  each  of  the  members  at  their 
•own  houses,  &c.,  with  an  earthenware  money-box  and  the 
members  drop  their  tenders  into  it.  After  the  collection 
•of  tenders  is  thus  made,  the  crock  is  broken  and  the  tenders 
taken  out. 

In  the  more  important  associations,  when  the  amount  of 
-the  subscription  is  ft  100  or  so,  the  Head  of  the  Association, 
having  asked  his  friends   to  join   and   got   their   consent, 
follows  it  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  with  invitation  cards 
-to  a  dinner  or  wine-party  at  some  eating-house,  and  they  are 
asked   to   bring    their    subscription    with   them.     All   who 
respond  to  the  invitations  become  members ;  from  five  to  ten 
days  after,  their  names  are  all  entered  by  the  Head  into  the 
books,  with  rules,  amount  of  subscription,  &c.,  and  one  is 
given  to  each  member.     The  expenses  of  the  first  dinner  are 
paid  by  the  Head ;  and  the  same  individual,  on  behalf  of  the 
members,  provides  a  dinner  again,  issuing  invitation  cards 
the  previous  day,  as  before,  but  on  each  occasion  subsequent 
to  the  first  it  is  the  member  who  obtains  the  loan  who  pays 
the  expenses  of  the  dinner ;  the  money  (a  certain  sum  at  the 
very  first  being  fixed  for  its  cost)  for  it  being  deducted  out 
of  his  loan  ;  the  dinner,  however,  is  ordered  by  the  previous 
drawer.     One  who  does  not  attend  for  the  dinner  or  dinners 
is  not  exempted  thereby  from  his  share  of  the  expenses,  and 
one  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  feast  must  come  to  it,  as  no 
portion   will  be  sent  to  the  absentee.     When  the  dinners  are 
jjiven  in  connection  with  these  associations  tlie  business  is 
attended   to   first,  and  after  that  the  members  have  their 
feasting :    business    first    and    pleasure    afterwards.      This 
feasting,  however,  does  not  take  place  in  the  smaller  associa- 
tions where  the  shares  are  only  a  few   dollars  each.      A 
member  in  an  association  is  not  confined  to  one  share,  but 
may  have  two  or  more  if  he  chooses. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  tliese  associations  called  the 
T(;i-p''')-mW,  '  Spread  on  the  Ground  Association,'  so  called 
because  it  is  said  the  original  staiter  wa§  too  poor  to  have 
any  place  to  receive  hia  friends,  and  had  to  spread  a  mat  on 
the  ground  to  collect  the  amounts  subscribed.     The  TJi-ji'.; 

I  are  slightly  different  from  the  Yi'-wi'il,  though  in  many  of  ihu 
detuils  they  are  the  same,  the  differences  being  so  slight  that 
the  same  book' is  nsed.  Tlic  chief  point  of  difference  is  tlmt 
the  Head  of  the  Association,  as  Head  of  the  Associatiun,  is 
out  of  it  altogether,  that  is  to  say,  he  or  she  does  not  ubtaiu 
a  loan.  At  the  same  time  in  the  Tt-i-p'ci-wdt  the  Head  may  be 
a  mt'inber  of  the  Assoeinlion  or  not  as  she  chooses.  If  l]» 
latter  she  then  has  no  share  in  the  matter  at  all.  She  it  in 
fact  a  paid  servant  of  the  members,  that  is  to  say,  she  does 
fcU  the  work  tlmt  the  oidinniy  Head  does  and  gets  a  half  of 
tho  value  of  a  share  paid  to  her  by  the  successful  drawer. 
Under  these  civcumstanccs  the  Heatl  docs  not  get  the  first 
drawing  as  in  the  Yt-wili,  but  the  first  drawing  Is  balloted 
for  as  well  as  (he  others.  AH  the  other  functions  and  duties 
she  performs  are  the  same  as  the  Head  of  the  Yi-wili  does, 
and  she  is  responsible  for  the  money.  The  position  occupied 
by  the  Head  is  move  analogous  to  that  of  a  paid  servant, 
though  no  salary  is  bis  or  lier  reward;  but  he  or  she  gets 
a  commission,  as  it  were,  to  recoup  him  or  her  for  his  or 
her  trouble,  the  amount  of  the  commission  being  fixed  at 
one-half  of  the  subscription,  i.e.,  if  the  periodical  subscription 
paid  were  ^,  the  Head  would  get  82.50;  and  this  is  paid  to 
him  or  her  by  the  person  who  obtains  the  drawing  on  eack 
occasion.  In  the  Tili'-p'o-wiii  no  dinners  or  wine  parties 
are  given.  The  Head  goes  round  personally  and  informs  the 
members  of  the  meetings,  which  arc  hold  in  his  or  her  house. 
Some  bring  written  tenders,  but  the  majority,  being  women 
and  unable  to  wrile,  bring  sticks  of  bamboo  of  diffei 
lengths  with  them,  to  represent  the  amounts  they  are  wiJ 
to  offer  aa  interest.  These  sticks  ot  bamboo  are  uabi 
cuds  of  incense-sticks  and  the  women  break  them  into 
right  lengths,  perhaps  in  a  corner  of  the  room  where  uo 
can  see  them,  the  owner  telling  the  Head  what  each  bami 
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stick  stands  for :  the  longer  ones,  say  one  dollar,  the  shorter 
ones  may  be  fifty  cents,  and  the  still  shorter  ones,  perhaps, 
ten  cents.  After  all  are  laid  down,  and  before  opening, 
sometimes  the  tenderer  may  say,  *I  add  verbally  so  many 
cents  to  my  tender.' 

The  claims  of  these  Money  Loan  Associations  have  been 
ruled  out  of  Court  in  Hongkong,  should  the  numbers  of  those 
forming  them  exc;^od  twenty,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  Colony 
every  company,  if  twenty  in  number,  must  bo  registered  as  a 
public  company,  but  if  less  in  number  they  have  been  tried 
upon  their  merits.  In  tlic  case  of  an  association,  not  completed. 
Sir  James  Russell  ruled  that  the  Head  of  the  Association 
could  be  sued  for  the  money  had.  As  in  tlie  Tei-p*o  the 
Trustee  gets  a  commission  on  each  drawing,  but  in  the 
Yi-wiii  he  gets  the  first  drawing,  it  was  held  by  one  of  the 
Hongkong  Judges  (the  Hon.  F.  Snowden)  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  Trustee  is  responsible  for  the  future  payments,  but  ^ 
not  in  the  Tei-p-o-wiii,  as  in  that  the  Head  only  puts  himself, 
or  herself,  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  docs  not  make 
himself,  or  herself,  responsible  for  tlie  members  paying  it, 
merely  drawing  a  commission  for  the  trouble  of  collecting. 

SOCIETIES,  SECRET.— A  book  dealing  with  ^Things 
Chinese '  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  secret  societies,  as  these  combinations  are  so  common, 
not  only  in  their  own  native  land,  but  they  often  obtain  a 
more  powerful  position  and  even  exert  at  times  a  greater 
influence  when  transplanted  to  foreign  soil. 

There  seems  to  be  a  world-wide  similarity  between  secret 
societies  in  many  respects.  In  their  fundamental  principles 
there  is  a  wonderful  likeness,  as  well  as  in  many  points  of 
practice,  ceremonial,  and  ritual.  When  we  come,  however, 
to  examine  into  them,  it  seems,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  a 
family  likeness,  perhaps  the  result  of  heredity,  and  not  a 
servile  imitation  of  one  another  during  recent  times. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  some  of  the  Chinese  secret 
societies.  Of  them  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  founded 
upon  a  spirit  of  fraternity,  devotion,  filial  piety,  and  religion. 

£  £  2 
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At  least  this  is  the  case  with  the  most  famous,  tho  Siini  Hi)p 
Wiit,  or  Triad  Society,  though  it  has  shown  itself  in  the 
terrible  rebellion  that  was  carried  on  for  many  years  under 
its  banners  in  opposite  aspects  to  these.  In  its  '  Words  of 
Exhortation'  we  find  it  written  "If  people  insult  you, 
injure  you,  revile  you,  abuse  you, — how  ought  you  to  take 
it?  You  ought  to  bear  it,  suffer  it,  endure  it,  and  for- 
give it,'  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  revolt  and  rebellion 
against  the  Government  compatible  with  such  principles? 
They  are  quite  in  harmony  according  to  the  Cluiiese  idea; 
for  it  is  tho  duty  of  tfie  good  to  upset  the  government  of  the 
bad.  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  rebellion,  but  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  righteousness  against  tyranny  and  oppression. 
We  must  give  tlie  leaders  of  the  great  T'di-p'ing  rebellion 
credit  for  motives  of  this  character  at  their  inception  of  the 
rebellion,  though  some  of  them  may  have  had  their  heads 
turned  eventually  by  lust  of  power,  while  the  rag-tiig  mid 
bobtail  whicti  followed  in  their  train  liud  no  higher  motives 
than  plunder  and  loot. 

The  origin  of  the  Hung  league,  one  of  llie  names  of  the 
Tri.id  Brotherhood,  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty. 
They  claim,  like  tiie  Freemasons,  a  high  antiquity,  but  it  is 
impossible,  as  far  as  researches  have  been  carried  at  present, 
to  say  ivitli  any  certainty  tvhence  they  sprang.  There  would 
appear  to  be  some  alight  indications  or  possibilities  of  the 
existence  of  this  society  in  some  form  or  another  in  previous 
times,  but  it  was  only  during  tlie  rule  of  China  by  the  Tartars 
that  it  appeared  as  a  regular  political  body.  The  two 
provinces  of  Canton  and  Fuhkien,  which  most  energetically 
resisted  the  Tartar  a>vay,  were  tlie  cradles  of  tlio  Triad  Society. 
In  course  of  time  the  Triads  awoke  llie  displcasuie  of  tho 
Governraeut,  Unfortunately  the  followers  of  the  Society 
'  degenerated  into  a  band  of  rebels  and  rubbers,  that  seemed 
to  have  lost  every  uotion  of  the  proper  spirit  of  its 
association.'  But  a  change  came  over  thom,  for  ono  o£ 
their  members,  Hung  Sau-tstin,  obt.aincd  eonie  kuoi 
of  Christianity,  which  he  engrafted  on  the  old 
and   it   is   a   matter  of  recent   history,  how,   the  sta 
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of  rebellion  raised,  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  were 
increased  by  ever  swelling  bands  of  recruits,  while  many 
were  forced  to  join  their  ranks  in  the  hopes  of  escaping 
immediate  death;  all  hopes  of  desertion  were  denied  them 
in  some  cases  by  the  words  T'lii  P'ing  being  branded  on 
their  cheeks,  a  positive  proof,  if  found  by  the  Imperialists, 
that  they  were  rebels.  Their  leader  took  the  title  of  *  King 
of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  of  Universal  Peace,'  and  had 
associated  with  him  several  co-kings.  Under  their  leader- 
ship many  of  the  finest  provinces  were  overrun  ;  death  and 
destruction  dealt  out  to  the  inhabitants:  the  idol  temples 
demolished,  and  the  idols  mutilated;  the  fair  land  turned  into 
a  desert :  Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  captured,  and 
the  new  dynasty  started  its  reign  within  tlic  old  walls  of  the 
*  Southern  Capital,'  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  name.  In 
fact  it  looked  much  as  if  the  Manchu  Tartars  were  doomed, 
and  doubtless  they  might  have  ])een,  had  not  foreign  aid 
come  in  the  person  of  General  (iordon,  whose  *Ever 
Victorious  Army,'  as  it  was  called,  so  effectually  assisted  tlio 
Imperial  forces  that  they  gained  tlie  day,  and,  after  many 
a  hard  fought  battle,  the  rebellion  was  quelled  and  the  then 
effete  Manchu  dyniisty  bolstered  up  on  the  throne.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  so  much  of  corruption  and  evil  in 
the  ranks  of  the  rebels  that  it  is  questionable,  had  they 
succeeded,  whether  their  rule  would  have  been  any  better,  or 
even  as  ffood,  as  that  of  those  thev  endeavoured  to  overthrow ; 
for,  with  the  great  mass  of  their  followers,  murder,  rapine, 
and  plunder  were  the  aims,  while  the  leader  developed  into 
a  visionary  of  a  curious  type :  he  was  possessed  by  a  most 
extraordinary  craze,  giving  out  that  ho  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  number  of  other  blasphemies. 
These  were  j)ublished  in  books  and  pamphlets  issued  from 
the  press.  The  author  possesses  a  collection  of  these  books 
and  most  wonderful  productions  they  are.  The  diplomas,  or 
certificates,  are  curious  documents ;  they  are  written  on 
white  linen.  There  is  much  paraphernalia  connected  with 
the  Lodges,  such  as  numerous  flags,  banners,  state  umbrellas, 
warrants,  working  tools,  &c. 


T11L\G.S  ClilNEHK. 


Each   Lodge  in  the  society— how  many   there  arc  wo 

■are    unable   to   sny — ia   goTemed   by   a  President,  tivn    Vice 

residents,   one   Master,  two  Introducprs.  one   Fiscal,   who 

styled  'The  Red  Stick'  from  the   red  staff  with  which 

■lie  punishes  offenders,  thirteen  Councillors,  amongst  whom 

a   Treasurer,    a   Receiver,   and    nn   Acting  Treasurer ; 

|there  are  also  Agents  and  minor  officials  who  wear  flowers 

their    hair.      Some   of  the   brethren,   who    are    styled 

K'Hnrse-leadera,    at'e    appointed    to    act   as    recruiters    uf  new 

Imembers.     Besides  these,  four  bretliren   smnmon   the  other* 

ito  the  meetings.     Tlie  officials  arc  appointed  by  the  vote  of 

l^ihe  whole  Lodge.     After  one  year  a  brother  can  be  promoted 

bo   an   Litiodiicer;  after  two,   to   be   a.   Vanguard:    after 

rthree,  to  be  a  Master  if  a  vacancy  occurs.     The  Meetings 

are  generally  hold  ou  the  25th  day  of  ihe   Chinese  month. 

Ten    days   notice   has   to   be  given,  by  summons,  of  each 

meeting  of  Lodge.     The  author  has  in  his  possession  one 

of  the  summons  used  in   Hongkong.    It  consists  of  a  elip 

Jof  bamboo  on   which  is  written  the  name  of  the  Lodge  and 

I  the  other  particulars  requisite.     Contributions,  varying   in 

»  amount,  are  made  at  the  usual  Chinese  festivals,  &c.    Recruil 

I  for  the  society   are  got  by    persuasion,   but,    failing   thi 

1  notices  are  put  into  the  houses  of  those  they  wish  to  hai 

Ijoin  them  instructing  them  to  go  to  a  certain  spot  at  a 

T  given  time,  and  threats  are  held  out  that,  if  the  authorities 

I  are   informed,   destruction   will   overtake    them    and    their 

E  Telations  and  property.     Arrived  at  the  rendez-vone  they  are 

I  conducted  to  the  Lodge;  at  other  times  they  are  assaulted 

I  and    decoyed    on    till,    overpowered    by    numbers,    they    arc 

I  put   into   a  sack   and   carried   there.     The   candidates    for 

t  initiation    present   themselves   bare-footed    with   disheveled 

hair  and  with  the  lappets  of  their  coats  hanging  open.     Five 

incense  sticks  are  taken  in  their  hands  and  four  quatrai 

repeated  by  them,  after  which  they  s«-ear  to  their  ccrtifical 

of  birth,  while  the  Introducer,  acting  as  Herald,  gives  thi 

names  so  that  all  the  brethren  may  hear  them.     Having 

arrived  at  the  gate  an  incense  stick  is  taken  in  both  hands 

[  and  the  candidates  salute  the  two  Oeneials,    On  entering'  the 
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first  gate  of  the  camp  their  names,  surnames,  ages,  and  times 
of  birth  are  all  carefully  entered  in  a  book  by  the  Vanguard. 
An  arch  of  steel  is  then  formed — one  lialf  of  the  swords  being 
of  copper,  however — and  the  candidates  are  led  under  it, 
sometimes  a  red  cloth  does  duty  for  the  arch  of  steel.  The 
candidates,  holding  three  red  stones  in  their  hands,  have 
to  pay,  after  passing,  twenty-one  cash  as  first  entry  money, 
and  find  themselves  before  the  Hung  gate,  which  is  guarded 
by  two  Generals;  here  they  kneel  thrice.  Their  names  arc 
demanded  from  the  Vanguard,  who  gives  them ;  the  Generals 
then  go  in  to  obtain  the  Master's  permission  for  them  to 
enter,  after  which  they  are  allowed  to  pass  *  and  are  brought 
to  the  Hall  of  Fidelity  and  Loyalty,'  where  two  more  Generals 
are  on  guard  who  also  ask  their  names,  and  the  candidates 
kneel  four  times.  There,  at  last,  they  are  instructed  in  the 
tendency  of  the  society ;  and  *  are  exhorted  to  be  faithful  and 
loyal  to  the  league  to  which  they  are  about  to  be  affiliated.' 
The  grievances  *  against  the  Tartar  dominion  are  enumerated 
and  promises '  made  to  '  those  who  shall  accomplish  their 
<Iuties  faithfully;  whilst  fearful  threats  are  pronounced  against 
those  who  should  dare  to  refuse  to  enter  the  league.'  *  The 
last  enclosure  before  the  Lodge '  is  the  Heaven  and  Earth 
-circle,  which  is  again  guarded  by  two  Generals.  '  After 
having  passed  through,  and  gone  across  the  surrounding 
inoat  or  ditch,  thev  reach  the  East  Gate  of  the  Citv  of 
Willows,  guarded  by  Ilan-phang,^  The  candidates  here 
kneel  twice.  Thev  are  led  to  the  Council  Room  called  '  The 
Lodge  of  Universal  Peace '  where  the  whole  of  the  council 
is  assembled.  'Two  Generals  keep  guard  at  the  door  of 
this  room.'  The  Vanguard  speaks  to  them  and  requests 
permission  for  Thlai'ijU'hung  (the  candidates  are  supposed 
to  personate  him)  to  enter,  which  the  Master  grants.  The 
Vanguard  then  enters  the  Council  Room,  after  which  a 
number  of  questions  are  asked,  which  he  answers,  repeating 
a  quatrain  or  some  verses  after  each  statement  as  a  proof. 
There  are  333  questions  and  they  refer  to  the  objects  of  the 
society,  its  difierent  working  tools,  banners,  parts  of  the 
Lodge,  historical  and  legendaiy  history,  &c. 
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:er  the  examinattnii  is  through,  the  Master  is  satisEed, 
ud  those  who  wish   to  proceed  with  their  Initintion  have 
'■further  ceremonies  to  go  thruugh,  while  those  who  refuse 
to  join  the  brotherhood  are  taken  to  the  West  Gate  and 
have  their  heads  cut  oft'.     The  next  thing  is  the  cutting 
ofi'  of  the  queue,  the  queue  being  a  sign  of  subjection  I 
the  Manchu  rule,  but  this  cannot  always  be  carried 
as  it  would  be  a  sigu  of  rebellion  to  be  aecu  without  otu 
though  it  is  sometiiues  done  and  a  false  queue  braided  i 
again.     Next   to   each   candidate    stands    a    member    wht^ 
answers  what  it  is  necessary  to  say  for  liim.     The  candidate 
are   shaved  and   their   hair   done   uji   as   under   the    Miti| 
dynasty,  and  they  would  appear  to  be  clothed  in  sackcluUltjl 
and    mourning.     The    next    ceremony    is    that    of    washio^J 
I  the   faces    of    the    candidates,    emblematical    of   cleansiq 
traitorous    hearts,    after    which    the    outer    garments 
iken  off,  as  they  are  ctit  after  the  Munchii   style.     Thitf 
■ceremony  of  'undressing'  having  been  gone  through,  they 
§'ve  dressed  in  lung   white   robes   and  a  red  handkerchief 
wrapped   round   the   bead,   iind   later   on   a   pair  of  straw 
r  mourning   shoes,  in  place  of  the    ordinary    shoes, 

during  tlie  course   of  all   these   eeromoaies  iiumerc 

'  quatrains  are  recited  bearing  on  them.     These  preliraini 

being   ended,   the   candidates  are  led  before   the  altar,  i 

ivhich  is  a  censer  of  white   porcelain.     Tlie  whole  of  I 

brethren  present  tukc  nine  blades  of  grass  in  their  baiu 

to  pledge  fidelity,  in  commemoration  of  the  manner  in  whicfc' 

I  the  original  founders  did  so;  two  quatrains  are  repeated,  the 

I  oath,  written  on  large  sheets  of  yellow  paper,  is  next  laid  on 

'  the    censer  and    incense-sticks    taken    in    the    hands    of   i 

present,  verses  again  being  recited;  the  incense  is  offered  a 

a  blade  of  grass  is  put  by  each  member  into  the  ashes  of  t 

J  efinscr  and  a  verse  repeated:  a  second  and  third  arc  placf 

I  in,  in  the  same  way.     After  this  three  sticks  of  fine  inceu 

I  are  stuck  into  the  censer,  one  by  one,  a  verse  being  repeutH 

I  with  each ;  *  two  candles  of  dry  wood  are  now  lighted '  a 

I  another  quatrain  recited,  followed  by  the  lighting  of  a  r 

L  candle  in  the  same  manner.     All  this  being  through,  a  silw 
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wine-jug  and  three  jade-stone  wine-cups  are  brought  in,  and 
the  brethren  worship  Heaven  and  Earth  *  by  pledging  three 
cups  of  wine '  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  verses. 
After  the  wine  has  been  offered  the  Seven  Starred  Lamp  is 
lit,  followed  by  the  lighting  of  the  '  Lamp  of  the  Gemmeous 
Kuler'  and  the  Hung  Light,  all  accompanied  by  verses.  All 
the  lamps  being  thus  lit  and  the  incense  giving  forth  its 
fragrant  odours,  a  solemn  prayer,  read  slowly  and  solemnly,  is 
offered  to  the  gods — Buddhist,  Taouist,  as  well  as  to  the  deified 
spirits  of  nature  and  of  heroes.  After  rising  from  this  prayer, 
eight  salutations  on  bendod  knee  are  made  to  Heaven, 
Earth,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  'the  Five  Founders,  Wan-yun-lung, 
the  Brethren,  and  the  renowned  amongst  their  companions,' 
a  verse  again  being  recited.  One  of  the  members  then 
takes  the  oath,  which  has  been  lying  on  the  censer  all  this 
time,  and  reads  it  to  the  candidates  *  who  remain  kneeling 
during  the  reading.'  It  is  in  thirty-six  articles  and  enjoins 
the  practice  of  equity  and  justice  amongst  the  members  ;  the 
shielding  of  the  brethren  in  times  of  trouble ;  the  chastity 
of  a  brother's  wife  or  concubine  and  of  his  child  are  to  be 
strictly  respected ;  and,  besides,  the  members  are  told,  '  you 
must  consider  the  father  of  a  brother  as  vour  own  father, 
his  mother  as  your  mother,  his  sister  as  your  sister,  and  his 
wife  as  your  sister-in-law.' 

After  reading  the  oath,  the  brethren  rise  from  their 
knees  and  proceed  to  the  ceremony  of  confirming  it  by 
shedding  blood,  first  making  and  drinking  tea  to  cleanse  the 
mouth,  with  the  usual  recitations.  A  large  bowl  is  next  filled 
with  wine  and  another  quatrain  repeated.  The  brethren 
prick  themselves  in  the  middle  finger  and  thus  mingle  some 
of  their  own  blood  with  the  wine,  all  drinking  of  it,  several 
quatrains  bearing  on  the  subject  being  recited  at  the  time. 
Sometimes  a  cock's  blood  is  used  instead.  '  The  Drinking  of 
the  Bloody  Wine '  being  over,  a  white  cock's  head  is  chopped 
off,  to  the  usual  accompaniment,  followed  by  an  execration, 
solemnly  pronounced,  beginning: — *The  white  cock  is  the 
token,  and  we  have  shed  its  blood  and  taken  an  oath.  The 
unfaithful  and  disloyal  shall  perish  like  this  cock.' 


TlllXaS  Vl/LXESE. 

■The  new  members  arc  now  leil  without  the  West  Gate 
whei'o  a  furnace  is  burning;'  there  the  oath  is  burned,  thus 
being  sent  into  the  spirit  wurhl  and  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  guds,  who  will  punish  any  peijurers. 

The  President  then  presents  the  new  inembeis  with 
their  certificates,  on  the  buck  of  which  their  names  urc 
written  in  a  secret  manner.  "The  book,  containing  the  oath, 
liiwa,  regulations,  secret  signs,  &c.,  is  also  given  to  th«m,' 
and  sometimes  a  pair  of  daggers.  Besides  keeping  their 
■certificates  on  their  persons  they  also  keep  three  uf  the  T'ilf- 
p'ing  coins,  as  signs  of  recognition;  for  all  of  these  things 
tliey  pay  fees. 

They  are  next  led  round  the  building,  to  have  the  flags 
^nd  working  tools  shewn  to  them,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
quatrains. 

The  bauuers  are  then  consecrated,  three  cups  of  wine 
being  poured  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  as  a  libation 
to  the  gods,  a  prayer  is  offered  and  another  quatrain  recited. 
After  this  prayer  the  spear-heads  are  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  a  white  horse  and  a  black  ox  which  are  slaughtered 
as  offerings  to  the  solar  and  telluric  principles  respectively  ; 
they  are  then  cooked  and  a  supper  eaten,  during  and  after 
which  theatricals  take  place.  As  dawn  approaches  the 
members  rcelothe  themselves  in  their  present,  e very-day 
attire  and  return  home. 

There  is  a  code  of  laws  and  statutes,  the  articles  of  taw 
being  seventy-two  in  number,  and  the  regulations  twenty-one ; 
besides  these  there  are  ten  prohibitory  By-laws  relating  to 
Meetings  of  Lodge.  All  these  laws  and  regulations  inculcate 
brotherly  kindness,  assisting  of  brethren  in  time  of  need, 
shielding  them  from  the  authorities,  and  abstaining  from 
giving  evidence  against  them  in  the  Courts  of  Law;  the  trial 
of  all  cases  in  which  brethren  alone  are  concerned  is  to 
be  held  before  the  Lodge  and  not  to  be  brought  before  the 
magistrates ;  letters  are  to  be  carried  from  foreign  countries 
for  the  brethren,  and  any  brother  found  purloining  money 
intrusted  to  him  by  a  brother  is  severely  punished,  The 
infraction  of  each  of  the  regulations  is  followed  by  imprecations 
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l^reatened  punisliments,  umoiig  wlucli  may  be  noted  those 
of  having  the  head  cut  off,  an  ear  cliopped  off.  &c.  We 
cannot,  however,  give  even  a  short  ri'^nmi^  of  all  the  offences 
provided  for;  but  amongst  these  laws,  as  can  well  bo 
imagined,  the  divulgcnce  of  the  secrets  in  any  way  is  a,  most 
serious  offence. 

'I'he  brethren  have  besides  a  perfect  system  of  secret 
signs  adapted  for  all  times  and  seasons  and  conditions.  We 
will  just  instance  a  few  of  them : — '  If  people  ask  you  on  the 
road  "  WTience  come  you?  "  Answer  "1  come  from  the  East," 
If  they  ask  you  "Whither  are  you  going?  "  Answer  •'!  want 
to  go  to  the  place  where  I  can  join  the  myriads  of  brethren." ' 
In  entering  the  house  of  a  brother,  one  is  directed  to  stop  for 
a  moment  and  enter  with  the  left  foot  first.  In  sitting  down 
the  points  of  the  grass  shoes  are  turned  towards  each  other, 
while  the  heels  are  separate:  this  is  a  sign  that  one  is  a 
brother.  The  queue  so  done  up  as  to  have  the  end  hanging 
<lown  behind  the  left  ear  denotes  business.  Another  sign  in 
use  is  the  tucking  up  the  right  leg  of  the  trousers  while  the 
left  leg  is  allowed  to  hang  down.  The  brethren  have  different 
signs,  pass-words,  and  quatrains  for  use  if  attacked  by  robbers 
Rnd  pirates  who  may  chance  to  be  Triad  men;  and  though 
they  are  not  allowed  to  divulge  the  secrets  to  outsiders  yet 
they  are  permitted  to  teach  their  sisters  and  wives  certain 
verses  for  their  protection  under  similar  circumstances.  All 
■contingencies  appear  to  be  provided  for,  amongst  others, 
directions  arc  given  how  to  put  up  a  secret  sign  over  one's 
door  in  Cdse  of  a  i-evolt.  The  author  knows  that  this  is  not 
a  part  of  a  mere  system,  but  is  of  practical  use,  because  a 
house  he  once  lived  in,  in  a  Chinese  city,  was  thus  protected 
when  it  *va3  feared  that  the  T'ut-p'ing  rebels  would  attack 
the  place.  Numerous  signs  and  counter-signs,  forms  of 
recognition,  and  wishes  expressed  secretly,  are  all  revealed 
by  the  manipulation  of  tea-pots,  tea-cups,  wine-cups,  tobacco 
and  opium  pipes,  chopsticks,  whit©  fans,  and  betel  nuts, 
by  placing  them  in  different  positions,  holding  them  in 
different  ways,  and  presenting  them  to  one  another. 
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The  Triad  Society  has  brought  itself  prominently  into 
notice  in  the  English  and  Dutch  coloniul  possessions,  ivhcie 
its  members  have  exerted  a  great  influence,  and  alxa< 
absolute  power  at  times,  over  their  fellow-countrymen.  Tlu 
membership  in  some  places  is  ouormtjus :  in  tho  Stn 
Settlements  it  would  appear,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
figures,  that  at  one  time,  at  all  evonts,  their  number  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese  population;  for  iu  1887  the 
census  returns  the  Chinese  population  as  less  than  the  Triad 
members,  which  were  156,+lfl. 

The  Ghoe  Hin,  a  Hokkien,  or  I\ihkieu.  society,  bad 
a  membership  in  the  year  1889,  in  Singapore  of  18,973 
memhors  with  478  officebearers;  the  total  membership  of 
the  10  societies  registered  iu  1889  was  68,310,  an  increase 
of  5,000  on  the  previous  year,  making  a  total  since  1877  of 
68^16  while  there  was  an  approximate  increase  of  9,(XM)  in 
Penang,  the  total  number  of  1 13.300  being  the  approxitnnte 
membership.  One  society  named  the  Ghi  Hiug  having  aa 
ajiproximatc  membership  of  75,000. 

A  new  Societies  Ordinance  came  into  force  in  1890  in 
the  Straits  Settlements.  Its  chief  object  was  to  abolish  the 
Triad  Society,  as  well  as  other  Dangerous  Societies,  'some  of 
which  have  existed  in  Singapore  since  1821  and  in  Peaimg 
for  a  mucli  longer  period ; '  one  or  two  of  the  Penang  societies 
arc  very  wealhty,  but  the  Singapore  ones  only  oini  the 
Kon;f-si,  or  Club  houses.  Tlie  Singapore  and  Penang auctelies 
delivered  up  their  chops  and  books,  and  tlie  diplomas  of  the 
six  Triad  branches  were  formally  renounced  and  burnt  iu 
the  presence  of  two  English  ufBcials.  Chinese  Advisory 
Boai'da  have  been  instituted  to  assist  the  officials. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  Grand  Master  of  the  whole 
Triad  body,  but  a  central  government  is  in  existence 
composed  of  the  five  Grand  Masters  of  the  five  Grand  Lodges  of 
Fuhkien.  Kwangtung,  Yunnan,  Hunan,  and  Chekiang.  This 
governing  body  then  has  some  sort  of  control  over  millions 
of  Chinese,  not  only  in  China  itself  but  throughout  the  world. 
One  writer  says  of  this  organisation  ;— '  Tliese  principles,  th» 
repudiation  of  all  jurisdiction,  and  the  iissumptlou  of  their 
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power  by  an  irresponsible  tribunal,  constitute  an  impei-him 
in  imperto,  the  foulest,  the  bloodiest,  the  most  oppressive  of 
which  there  is  record  on  such  a  scale.'  Another  says  : — -'The 
Hung  League  has  carried  civil  war  and  murder  wherever  it 
lias  gone.'  Yet  another  says ; — '  They  engage  to  defend  each 
other  agiiinst  the  police,  to  hide  each  other's  crimes,  to  assist 
detected  members  in  making  their  escape  from  justice.'  Yet 
another  says  that  it  is  a  'combination  to  carry  out  private 
quarrels,  and  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  members  in  spite  of 
law,  and  lastly  to  raise  money  by  subscription  or  by  levying 
fees  on  brotheU  or  gaming  houses,'  Here  then  is  sufHcient 
reason  for  their  su[>pre33ion,  and,  owing  to  the  misuse  of 
their  power,  and  the  rioting  and  murders  committed  by 
them  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  they  have  been  forbidden 
there  as  secret  unregistered  Associations.  The  most  recent 
legislative  enactment  ngainst  them  in  Hongkong  is  Ordinance 
No.  8  of  1887,  by  which  the  Triad  Society  is  declared  to  be 
unlawful,  and  the  managers  and  office-bearers  are  liable  to  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  dollars  and  to  imprisonment  for  one  year ; 
the  former  Ordinances  which  related  to  them  were  Nos,  1 
and  12  of  ISi't.  which  meted  out  more  drastic  punishment 
than  the  last  one  mentioned  above.  Some  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Society  have  beeu  deported  by  the  Hongkong 
Government,  when  necessity  arose  for  it,  fur,  unfortunately, 
in  this  colony,  they  have  degenerated  into  nests  of  tliievea 
and  bands  of  robbers. 

In  the  United  States  they  have  done  great  injury 
to  the  well-being  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
societies. 

This  account  of  the  Triad  Soaety  will  show  what 
Chinese  secret  societies  are  capable  of  both  in  China  and 
abroad.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  societies  in  China 
itself,  but  they  are  not  all  political  in  their  aim  :  some  are 
merely  sects  of  Bmldhists;  one  in  the  North  forbids  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  wine  amongst  its  other  tenets  and 
prohibitions,  and  80,000  members  of  it,  '  The  T'aai  Li,'  or 
Temperance  Society  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  found  within  the 
Viceroy  Li  Hang-chang's  government. 
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An  association  ii-hich  has  attracted  some  attention  lately 
is  the  KMo-wilf,  which  has  its  head-quarters  in  the  province 
of   Hunan,   the   army   being   quite   honey-combed    by   this 
political  Association  which,  like  the  Triad,  has  fur  its  object 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  dynasty.     It  is  said  to  have  its 
emissaries  in  every  province,  who  travel  imder  tho  nssuineii* 
character  of  doctors,  disseminating  news  and  gathering 
members  as  they  go.     It  was  believed  by  sumo  to  be  an5W< 
able  for  the  recent  riots  directed  against  foreigner  in  Centj 
China  (see  Article  on  Riots),      lis   urgimisation   is   in 
probability  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  that  of  tlie  Trii 
Society,  for   there  are   five   Heads,   CertiKcates   printed    on' 
linen,  (a  fac-simile  of  one  is  given  iu   'The  China  Beview,' 
Vol.  XV.,  p.  129),  &c,  and  an  elaborate  initiation  ceremony 
is  said  to  be  employed.     U  is  described  as  rcsembliug  Free- 
masonry and  not  essentially  seditious;  but  opportunities   for.] 
a  thorough  study  of  it  have  not  yet  boon  afforded  to  thos9; 
interested  in  such  subjects.     It  took  its  rise  at  the  time 
the  T'iil-p'ing  rebellion.   General  Tseng  Kwo-fan  himself, 
it  is  reported,  having  established  it  at  the  siege  of  Nankinjf  f 
but  this  body,  instead  of  seeking  to  re-establish  the   SEnj 
dynasty,  would  ap[)ear  to  look  further  back,  even  as  far  as 
tho  T^ang  dynasty,  and,  probably,  if  their  chance  ever  coineSyi 
aome  one  will  be  put  forward  as  of  reputed  Imperial  descent- 
rulers  of  that  dynasty,  though  tho  house  of  T'ang  iffi 
ipposed  to  he  extinct  long  since. 

The  Ko1ao-hwei  Society  is  known  to  have  been  in  i 
the  past  twenty  years  and  there  are  great  niunbers  of  men  connected 
with  it,  distributed  over  the  provinces  of  Kiarigsu,  Anhui,  Hunan 
Hiipch,  Kiangsi,  and  Kwangtung,' 
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STAMPS, — Philatelists  are  so  common  now-a-days,  and 
the  collection  of  stamps  is  so  much  the  rage  that  we  believe 
we  shall  meet  the  wishes  of  many  of  our  readers  if  we  give 
a  short  account  of  the  postage  stamps  that  have  been  issued 
in  China. 

To  premise  : — there  is  no  general  postal  system  in  China^ 
as  we  have  already  remarked  in  our  Article  on  Posts,  to 
which  we  would  refer  our  readers,  though  there  are  rumours 
of  some  attempted  development  with  this  object  in  view ; 
consequently  there  are  no  postage  stamps  available  for 
use  throughout  the  empire.  The  want  of  •  this  general 
governmental  system  of  posts  has  therefore  given  rise  to 
rather  an  anomalous  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  postage  stamps.  In  Shanghai,  letters  may  be  posted 
at  the  French  Consulate  for  conveyance  to  Hongkong  or 
foreign  c<3untries,  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  (the  Frencli 
mail)  steamers,  French  post«age  stamps  being  used.  In 
the  same  way  letters  are  posted  at  Shanghai  at  the 
German  Consulate  for  conveyance  by  German  mail  steamers 
to  similar  destinations,  German  stamps,  as  used  in  the 
Vaterlandy  being  affixed  on  the  envelopes.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  American  stamps  are  used  in  a  similar  way  in 
Shanghai,  as  well  as  possibly,  Japanese  stamps.  No 
surcharges  are,  however,  prepared  for  these  special  services, 
as  is  the  case  at  Constantinople;  but  the  usual  French, 
German,  American,  and  Japanese  postage  stamps  are 
considered  to  do  well  enough  for  the  novel  purpose  to 
w^hich  they  are  put. 

The  first  issue  of  stamps  in  China  was,  in  Hongkong, 
in  connection  with  the  British  Colonial  Government  of  the 
Colony.  These  stamps  arc  not,  however,  confined  in  their 
use  to  the  small,  but  important,  island  of  Hongkong ;  but, 
failing  a  Chinese  Imperial  Post  Office,  the  British  Government, 
for  the  convenience  of  its  own  and  other  foreign  residents 
in  China,  has  been  compelled  to  establish  branch  post  offices 
of  its  own  under  the  control  of  the  Hongkong  General  Post 
Office  at  each  of  the  treaty  ports — in  fact  wherever  there  is 
a  British  Consulate—  and  the  Hongkong  postage  stamps  are 
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K^mployed    in    paying   the   postages   between    the   different 
1  treaty  ports  and  foreign  countries.     These   British  branch 
post  offices,  lis  can  be  gathered  from  the  above  statement, 
have  only  under  their  control  the  mails  conveyed  in  foreign- 
built  ships  running  between   the  places   mentioned  above; 
for  all  letters  into  the  interior,  the  foreign  resident  has  to-a 
■depend  upon  the  local  native  posts  (see  Article  on  Posts); 
that,  though  these  Hongkong  stamps  are  British,  they  si4 
more    extensively    used  in  China  than  any   other   posta 
■  jtampa.  There  have  been  a  number  of  issues,  the  first  beingii 
T  1862.     The  stamps  procurable  at  the  Hongkong  Post  OfBce 
I  with  their  colours  and  year  of  first  issue,  are  as  follows  : — 


1S74, 
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i      „      W"e,    „ 
10      „      brown  on  brick-red,  i8gi. 
20      „       surcharged  on  30  cents,  green,  189T. 
30     „      gteen,  1891. 
30     „      surchaged  on  48  cents,  lilac,    i8gi. 

I  Dollar  „         „    g6      .,      brown,   „ 

S        „  „         „    10  Dollars  (duly)  brown  on  brick-red,  iSgt. 

Post  Cards. — 1  cent  engraved  card,  1880  (union  colour). 
3    „  „  .,      1886  (white  card). 

Reply  card.— 6    „  „  „      1S92  {  „         ). 

The  Hongkong  Jubilee  stamp  was  only  issued  for  thn 
4ays  on  the  anniversary  of  the  jubilee  of  the  colony,  T 
to  ^4th  January,  1891 ;  it  was  a  2  cents  rose  stamp  surcharge 
with  the  words  (in  four  lines)  '18(1 — Hongkong  Jubilee-^ 
1891.'  There  have  been  several  mistakes  made  by  theChine^ 
printer  in  printing  this  surcharge,  such  as  a  small  J, 
There  are  about  four  or  five  of  these  varieties  and  they  a 
highly  priced.  Two  other  rare  stamps  are  a  twelve  cenf 
surcharged  on  a  ten  dollar  revenue  stamp,  and  n  two  cent 
revenue  stamp.  These  appear  to  have  been  used  but  { 
short  time. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Pci 
Office,  mentioned  in  our  Article  on  Posts,  a  series  of  stamd 
was  issued  in  1878.  The  stamps  were  rather  large, 
centre  contained  a  dragon.     'China'  was  the  device  st  t 
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top,  flanked  in  the  top  corners' by  the  two  Chinese  characters 

Tdi  Ts*ing  meaning  *  Great  Pure/  that  being  the  name  taken 

by  the  present  dynasty.    The  word  'Candarin'  or  'Candarins ' 

appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  stamp,  and  in  the  two  lower 

-comers  are  the  Arabic  figures  giving  the  number  of  candarins 

the  stamp  stands  for.     A  candarin  is  a  tenth  ofa  mace,  a  mace 

being  worth  about  14  cents,  say  nearly  sixpence;  ten  mace 

make  one  tael.     On  the  right-hand  side  (on  the  left  of  the 

dragon)  and  running  down  the  stamp  were  the  three  Chinese 

•characters  Yau  Ching  Kdk  standing  for  Official  Post  Office, 

while  the  opposite  column  of  Chinese  (Chinese  printing  or 

writing  is  in  vertical  columns,  not  in  horizontal  lines  like  ours) 

-were  composed  of  the  three  Chinese  characters  representing 

the  value  of  the  stamp,  viz.,  Yat  {or  Yi  or  Sam  as  the  case 

may  be)  Fun  Ngan,  one  candarin  (or  three  or  five  as  the  case 

may  be)  for  the  denomination^  were  1,  3  and  5  candarins. 

The  colours  were  green,  lilac,  and  yellow  respectively. 

The  1878  issue  also  contains  the  same  denominations 
of  stamps,  but  they  are  somewhat  smaller,  being  about  the 
size  of  the  British  stamps,  the  colours  being  green,  rose,  and 
yellow  respectively.  In  other  respects  the  stamps  are  very 
similar,  the  general  features  of  the  two  issues  being  the  same. 
There  seems  to  be  some  slight  difference  in  the  shades  of 
colour  of  some  of  the  stamps,  but  whether  it  is  due  to  fading 
or  a  different  ink  being  used,  we  cannot  say. 

Some  years  ago  (in  1889)  postage  stamps  were  prepared 
for  use  in  Formosa.  They  were  rather  large,  had  a  dragon 
and  a  horse  on  them  and  the  word  *  Formosa.'  There  were 
two  issues,  20  cash  rose,  and  20  cash  green  (say  about  the 
value  of  one  penny,  English  money).  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  used  for  postage  purposes,  but  were  made  to 
do  service  at  one  time  as  railway  tickets — being  surcharged — 
on  the  short  line  of  rail  in  Formosa.  They  are  now  of  great 
value  and  collectors  consider  them  great  rarities.  We  have 
heard  thirty  dollars  mentioned  as  a  price  asked  for  the  two. 

There  is  a  Municipal  Council  in  Shanghai  and  a  local 
Post  Office.  In  1865  a  series  of  five  stamps  was  issued  with 
a  dragon  in  the  centre  and  *  Shanghai '  at  the  top,  in  Euglish 
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and  Chinese.  On  the  right-hand  side  the  words  in  Chinese, 
Shii  Sun  Kwiin,   Post   Office,   and   on   the   other   aide   tlie 

denomination,  in  some  cases  in  cash,  in  others  in  candarins. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  issues  since,  and  of  surcharges, 
the  devices  in  their  general  features  being  very  similar. 

In  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao  there  have  been 
several  issues  of  stamps  by  the  Portuguese  Colonial  Govem- 
meut,  commencing  in  1878,  The  old  issues  command  a  good 
price.  A  number  of  surcharges  have  been  used  at  different 
times;  ami  there  is  a  set  of  very  neat  post-cards.  The 
denuiiiinations  are  in  reh.  The  Timor  stamps  are  Maca» 
Etanips  surcharged.  ^M 


SUICIUK—Vie  have  already  renmrked  that  China  U| 
the  unenviable  notoriety  of  having  move  suicides  than  any 
otiier  country,  though  those  who  know  anything  about  llie 
Chinese  will  not  be  surprised  when  we  state  that  it  i* 
impossible  to  adduce  absolute  proof  of  such  a  statement. 
That  there  are  many  suicides  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubled 
by  those  wiio  have  paid  any  attention  to  this  gruesome  subject. 
The  causes  wliich  lead  to  such  a  rash,  foolish,  and  wicked 
act  in  the  West  are  not  absent  in  China;  and  besides  those 
common  to  all  states  of  civilisation  and  to  all  countries  must 
be  added  some  wliich  are  unknown  to  our  modern  civilisation 
of  the  West.  Many  suicides  la  China  have  thcir/oH«  ei  wigo 
in  the  peculiar  marriage  relationships  of  the  Chinese  ;  for  a 
■very  fruitful  source  of  marital  trouble  in  China  is  the 
niucli  married  stale  of  many  of  its  people — the  polygamy 
Bimctioned  by  the  all-powerful '  olo  custom  '  has  to  answer 
for  not  a  few  suicides  of  women.  Slighted  by  her  husband 
for  some  new  favourite,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  auolhor 
concubine,  the  Chinese  wife  flies  from  ills  which  appear  to 
have  no  redress.  Again,  an  inferior  wife,  oppressed  and 
ill-treated  by  a  superior  wife  has  also,  at  times,  recourse  to 
such  a  misguided  act.  In  some  districts  of  country  thi> 
young  girls  so  dread  the  matrimonial  state  that  they  band 
together  against  being  compelled  to  enter  it  and  take  the 
^«xttcme  tueasure  of  remonstrating  against  it  by  going  lioud 
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in  hand  into  some  pond  and  drowning  themselves.  Again,  in 
some  districts  near  Foochow,  a  species  of  suttee  takes  place 
and  is  considered  to  be  a  highly  meritorious  act,  having  even 
a  qwMi  sanction  of  government.  A  widow  in  other  parts 
of  China  who  refuses  to  live  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
also  receives  a  meed  of  praise  not  only  from  officials  but 
from  friends  as  well. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  Chinese  life  it  may  seem 
strange  that  Buddhists,  as  so  many  of  the  Chinese  are,  should 
go  in  direct  contravention  to  one  of  the  express  commandments 
of  Buddhism — not  to  take  life;  and  yet  it  is  possibly  due, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  system  of  Buddhism  that  prevails  in 
China  that  some  of  the  suicides  take  place,  for  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  is  one  of  the  prominent  tenets  of  Buddhism 
in  China.  Belief  in  a  religion  that  in  its  popular  aspects 
gives  a  leading  position  to  the  idea  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  holds  out  the  hope  that  the  ill  deeds  of  this  life 
and  its  good  actions  are  punished  or  rewarded  by  future 
avatars,  cannot  act  effectively  as  a  deterrent  against  self 
murder;  such  a  religion  cannot  thunder  out  as  strong 
anathemas  against,  or  denounce  with  as  equal  force,  the 
crime  of  suicide,  as  a  religion  tliat  is  based  on  a  different 
and  more  rational  system  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
With  such  a  creed,  some  Chinese  suicides  may  therefore  hope 
to  return  to  this  mundane  sphere  of  existence  again. 

Added  to  all  this  is  the  slight  esteem  in  which  human 
life  is  held,  as,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  infanticide,  the 
neglect  of  beggars,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  death  penalty 
so  freely  exacted,  as  in  our  own  countries  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago,  for  offences  so  trivial  when  weighed  against  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.  With  such  a  low  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  human  existence,  it  would  appear  to  take  but  little 
more  to  neglect  the  fostering  of  one's  own  existence  when 
a  sea  of  troubles  overwhelms  one — but  a  step  further  to 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  one's  self — to  act  with  an 
assumption  of  power  unwarranted  by  the  facts,  and  to  usurp 
the  right  of  life  and  death  over  one's  own  mortal  being. 
But,  as  tending  often  to  the  comparatively  light  Kcait,  nv\\.Vi 
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which  many  a   Chinaman,  of  his  ovrn   accord,   leaves  this 
sublunary  stage  of  existence,   must   be   nuted  the    curious 
feelings   about   revenge  that  they  hold.     One  of  tho  most 
dreadful   things  that  can  happen  to  a  Chinese  is  to  have 
a  death   take  place  on  his  premises  or   at  his  door.     No 
enemy  thirsting  for  an  adequate  quid  pro  quo,  to  balance  up 
tho   accounts   of  injury   done   hira   in  the  past,  can  hope,  oi 
desire,  to  have  his  enemy  brought  to  book  in  n  more  efiectnil 
manner  than  by  such  an   untoward   event   happening   to  hit 
adversary.     Here  then  is  the  chance  long   looked  for  and 
almost    despaired   of:  here    is   an  opportunity  too  goi>J  [« 
let  slip  of  doing  n  mortal  injury  to  the  hated  one;  for  i 
trumped-up  charge  of  mui'der  or  ill-treatment  can  easily  be 
laid  at  the  vamAn,  and  all  the  minions  of  the  law — the  hosts 
of  harpies  of  the  unjust  mandarin,  with  all  the  ungr>veroablf 
riipacity  that  they  are  infamtjus  for,  will  be  let  loose  ou  the 
unfortunate   householder.      Even    without   a   formal  charge 
being  laid  against  him  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  miut 
be   followed   by   the   groat  annoyance  of  the   visit   of  the 
eq^uivalent  of  our  Coroner  and  tho  grand  chances  for  allH' 
underlings  of  having  squeezes,  pressure  being  brought  to  beH 
on  him  in  an  infinitude  of  ways  never  dreamed  of  in  oui 
favoured  lands  of  the  West.     If  the  dead  body  of  a  poor, 
helpless,  unknown,  and  unbefriended  beggar  will  start  the 
whole  machinery  of  oppression  and  injustice,  and  bring  untold 
miseries  upon  an  unfortunate  householder  nt  whose  door  the 
corpse  has  been  found,  to  the  delight  of  his  malicious  cnony — 
if  all  this  is  the  resultant  nf  such  a  simple  and  not  unconmon 
accident,  it  is  but  a  step  further  for  the  quick-witted  cnemyi 
or  man  who  has  been  injured  and  who  has  no  other  menus, 
either  on  account  of  poverty  or  insignificance,  of  avenging 
himself  on  his  foe,  it  is  then  but  a  step  further  for  sucll  an 
one  to  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  forcing  circumstances  in  his 
own    favour,  and,  as  even   dead  beggars  are  not  procurable 
at  a  moment's  notice,   or,  if  procurable,   the  difficulties  of 
transportation  offer  insuperatdo  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
employment— it  is  but  a  step  further,  wo  say,  for  such  a  maa 
to  offer  himself  as  a  substitute  for  the  dead  beggar,  a  sacrifiw 
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on  tlie  altar  of  wounded  feelings  or  outraged  justice.  In  China 
this  is  one  of  the  most  telling  modes  of  wiping  out  one's  injuries, 
for  besides  the  troubles  that  would  result  from  any  dead  body 
being  found  in  such  a  position,  they  are  intensified  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  dead  body  is  that  of  one  injured  and  so 
outraged  that  his  feelings  could  brook  no  revenge  short  of 
that  awful  act  that  his  silent  body  testifies  to,  the  dead  and 
solemn  witness  of  the  victim  of  injustice  or  oppression. 
There  seems  nothing  incongruous  to  the  Chinese  mind  in 
such  an  action.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the  act  once 
committed  cannot  be  repeated  ;  and  a  case  is  actually  known 
of  a  man  on  the  point  of  thus  committing  suicide  bewailing 
the  inexorable  circumstances  of  the  hard  fact  which  would 
prevent  him  immolating  himself  in  the  houses  of  two  enemies 
instead  of  in  that  of  one  alone. 

High  officials  who  are  condemned  to  death  have  some- 
times, as  an  act  of  Imperial  clemency,  a  silken  cord  sent  to 
them  by  the  Emperor  to  strangle  themselves  with,  instead 
of  having  the  indignity  offered  them  of  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  the  common  executioner. 

The  most  common  modes  of  suicide  are  by  opium-taking 
and  drowning.  With  the  Chinese  superstitions  as  to  the 
consequences  of  going  into  the  next  world  with  a  mutilated 
body  (for  they  believe  the  same  mutilation  will  be  permanent 
in  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
decapitation  is  the  general  mode  of  capital  punishment, 
as,  once  beheaded,  the  ghost  would  be  a  headless  one),  they 
do  not  inflict  on  themselves  bodily  injury  or  wounds,  such  as 
would  result  from  the  use  of  a  razor  or  fire-arms  for  the 
purpose  of  suicide. 

The  *  swallowing  of  gold '  is  the  term  sometimes 
employed  for  suicide  amongst  wealthy  Chinese.  It  has  been 
the  universal  belief  that  gold  leaf  or  gold  was  actually 
swallowed  and  suffocated  the  victim,  and  such,  possibly,  or 
even  probably,  does  happen  in  some  cases,  but  doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  the  whole  subject  of  late.  It  would  be  satisfactory 
before  deciding  against  the  belief  of  both  foreigners  and 
Chinese,  and  the  circumstantial  statements  of  the  latter,  to 
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have  convincing  proofs  from  many  sources  that '  swalWwis| 
gold '   ia   only    iinother   of  those   euphemistic  phrases 
[,  Chinese  are  so  fond  of. 

Bifk   ruri-tiairiiih-d. — For  ;in   iii'r'iiufit  iif  Chiui'iu'  siiltn-.  iirriiU 
e  itiuiitry  ni^ar  Kd'itliuw,  h«  Sir   VVulwr  M>^illiiir»l'*  "The  t'or^iau 
\  Far  Cithay/  \:  \m. 

Sry,  MOON,   AND  STARS^Tha  sun,  moon, 

I  Btfirs,  with  that  fondness  for  numerical  categories  whil 
possesses  the  Chinese,  are  classed  tojetlier  as  'TheThre 
Lights.'  The  first  ia  supposed  to  be  fonr  thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  earth,  and  tiie  heavens,  by  one  writer,  l« 
be  seventy-three  thousand  miles  off.  After  this  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  adduce  any  more  instances  of  the  knoivWge, 
or  rather  want  of  knowledge,  of  the  Chinese  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.     A  raven  in  a  circle  represents  the  sun. 

llie  Chinese  are  more  gallant  than  we  are  witli  regard 
to  the  moon.     They  do  not  sco  any  man  in  the  moon,  but 
their  legend,  instead  of  being  that  of  a  man  gathering  sticks 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  being  sent  to  the  moon  as  a  punishment, 
is  of  a  female  beauty,  Chang-ngo  by  name,   who  drunk  the 
elixir   of  immortality  and  went  to  the   moon,    wheru   abtm 
was  transformed  into  a  toad,  which   Chinese  eyes  still  tr^jH 
in  the  shadows  visible  on  that  luminary's  surface.     Ona^H 
the  moat  popular  festivals  i^  that  of  the   moon,  which'^| 
worshipped    in     autumn,    and     miion-cakes    are    made    mj^^ 

,  exposed  fir  sale  everywhere,  These  are  circular  indtgcsti^H 
cakes,  elaborately  decorated  in  the  more  expensive  varieti^H 
and  enclosed  in  circular  pasteboard  boxes  with  a  piece  ^H 
netting  over  the  top.  The  children  go  wild  over  thom,  a^H 
each  little  youngster  is  provided  witli  one  to  admire  tf^^ 

<   gloat  over.  ^H 

The  stars  arc  arranged  in  constellations  which  wom^H 
quite  puzzle  the  Western  astronomer,  though  wo  c]ue9ti^| 
if  their  combinations  into  nominal  clusters  are  any  n^H 
arbitrary  than  our  system  of  grouping  them.  ^H 

The  five  planets,  according  to  the  Chinese  system,  ^H 
Mercury,  Mars.  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn.  A  most  wondci^H 
flj-atem  is  evolved  from  the  elementary  correspondence^^! 
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these  planets  with  water  (Mercury),  fire  (Mars),  wood 
(Jupiter),  metal  (Venus),  and  earth  (Saturn);  the  combinations 
and  permutations  of  which  are  the  cause  of  the  different 
•effects  produced  in  the  visible  universe.  The  above  are 
supposed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  five  colours, 
black,  carnation,  azure,  white,  and  yellow ;  with  the  five 
human  viscera ;  and  with  the  five  tastes,  &c.  To  .  descend 
from  the  wild  visionary  ideas  of  this  scheme  of  philosophy, 
falsely  so-called,  we  next  find  ourselves  in  the  mazes  of 
superstition  as  regards  the  stars  ;  for  not  a  few  of  them  are 
objects  of  worship,  some  of  the  most  popular  being  the  Seven 
Sisters,  for  the  Chinese,  in  common  with  the  ancient  Greeks, 
represent  the  Pleiades  as  such.  At  their  festival  a  paper-tray 
filled  with  seven  imitation  mirrors,  and  other  objects  in 
sets  of  seven,  are  burnt  as  offerings  to  these  star  spirits. 

Eclipses  are  a  source  of  terror  to  the  mass  of  the  Chinese, 
who  believe  that  a  celestial  dog  has  the  sun  or  moom  in  its 
jaws  and  is  about  to  swallow  it.  Gongs  are  beaten  to 
frighten  away  the  monster ;  even  the  Government  lends  its 
sanction  to  this  absurd  superstition,  and  the  high  officials 
offer  worship  and  add  their  official  gongs  to  the  general  din 
of  the  ignorant  populace.  See  *  Fetichism  :  A  contribution 
to  Anthropology  and  the  History  of  Religion,'  by  F.  Schultze, 
Dr.  Phil.,  Chap.  6,  Sect.  3,  for  similar  beliefs  and  practices 
amongst  other  nations. 

TAOUISM  AND  ITS  FOUNDER,— At  about  the 
«ame  time  that  Confucius,  the  great  Sage  of  China,  was 
endeavouring  to  get  his  principles  adopted,  there  lived 
another  of  China's  great  men  whose  views  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  Confucius,  and  whose  opinions,  or  whose 
reputed  opinions,  formed  the  foundations  of  a  system  as 
powerful  over  masses  of  the  Chinese  as  Confucianism  itself. 
Of  Lao-tsz  our  ignorance  is  profound :  his  birth  is  mystified 
with  legend,  of  his  life,  little  is  known,  and  his  death  is 
hidden  in  obscurity.  Amongst  all  the  uncertainty  and  doubt 
is  found  a  short  treatise,  his  one  work,  'The  Taou  Teh 
King';  its  translation  has   taxed    the   best   endeavours   of 
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■Bevcral  emineDt  sinologues.  Amidst  its  short,  tcrso,  riiigii^B 
ktentences,  Hash  jcivels  of  the  first  water,  set  in  much  that  HM 

■  obscure  to  the  foreign  reader,  who  longs  to  knotv  \('hHt  thilfl 

■  ancient  worthy,  China's  Grand  Old  Man,  really  meant.  I^fl 
I  Lao-tsz,  the  founder  of  Tuouism,  wc  have  one  of  those  mn^| 
L  whose  writings,  life,  and  reputed  actions  have  exerted  aijfl 
m  untold  influence  on  the  course  of  human  life  in  thajfl 
Lvorld,  but  of  whom  the  world,  during  liis  life-time,  tocjfl 
I  go  little  account  that  all  that  is  authentically  knowi^l 
k About  him  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  lines:  'Even  hifl 
I  parentage  is  surrounded  with  uncertainty,  of  his  life  w^| 
I  know  nothing  except  one  or  two  facts,  and  we  arc  ignorai^H 
^of  the  manner  of  his  death  and  of  the  place  of  his  buria|H 
I  And  yet  he  was  one  of  tho  deepest  thinkers  China  h^jj 
ft  produced.'  This  much  appears  to  be  certain,  that  he  h^jH 
E-8Dme  Government  appointment.  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  qH 
I  Treasury  Keeper,  or  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Museum,  as  jH 
I  lias  been  variously  rendered  into  English,  This  was  in  th^ 
liBtato  of  Chau,  and,  foi'eseeing  its  inevitable  downfall,  hfl 
I  'resigned  his  office  and  went  into  retirement,  cultiratia^| 
I  7'<iou  and  virtue.'  The  disorders  increased  in  the  state  <fl 
W  Chau  and,  though  living  *  a  life  of  retirement  and  obliviiNdH 
I  liis  place  of  retreat  was  not  secure  from  violence.  So  VU 
I  started  on  that  mysterious  journey  of  which  wq  have  atm 
I  record,  to  some  bourne  from  whence  the  old  traveller  never 

I  leturnetl;  lost  to  mortal  ken  he  left  behind  him  (with  the 

I  Keeper  of  the  Pass,  with  whom  he  stopped  some  time   before^ 

I  disappearing    into    obscurity)    the    small    book   mentiomfl 

I  above,   the  only  literary  remains   we  have  of  one  who  lO^M 

I  exerted  such  an  influence  on  the  Chinese  nation.  H 

I  Besides  these  facts  we  are  told  tliat  Confuciud  met  hil^| 

I  and  a  son  of  the  philosopher  is  mentioned  who  becamq^J 

I  General  in  the  state  of  Wei,  but  in  a  few  generations,  as  l^| 

I  as  we  are  aware,  the  line  seoms  to  have  gone  out  in  obBCB^J 

I  darkness.  ^| 

I  Legend  has  gathered  round  the  few  facts  until  qutU^H 

I  halo  has  surrounded  the  old  philosopher ;   myth  and  £>flH 

I  have  crj-stallised  round  the  short  and  simple  story  of  bis  ^^| 
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till  his  whole  being  and  actions  are  glorified ;  they  gleam 
and  glitter  with  the  splendour  of  the  marvellous  and  are 
magnified  into  the  wonderful  and  miraculous ;  added  glories 
are  borrowed  from  the  meretricious  charms  of  a  debased  and 
idolatrous  Buddhism  until  the  whole  system  is  transformed, 
aided  by  the  vagaries  of  its  own  professors,  into  a  monstrous 
mass  of  charlatanism  and  thaumaturgic  mysteries  which 
would  shock  Lao-tsz  himself  were  another  avatar  granted 
him ;  for  different  incarnations  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
past,  and  attributes  pertaining  to  the  deity  are  freely  given 
to  him  to  raise  him  in  popular  estimation — attributes  which, 
in  the  Protestant  West,  being  reserved  for  One  alone,  greateu 
Him,  but  which,  in  the  polytheistic  East,  are  belittled  by 
being  the  common  property  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
heroes  and  demi-gods  and  saints  innumerable.  But  to  return 
to  our  present  philosopher :  being  thus  metamorphosed  into 
one  of  the  demi-gods  of  China's  pantheon,  his  birth  is  made 
to  take  place  amidst  the  marvellous — the  sight  of  a  falling 
star  caused  his  conception,  but  he  appears  to  have  experienced 
reluctance  in  entering  into  the  world,  for  he  was  81  years  of 
age  when  he  was  born,  being  an  old  grey-beard,  hence  the 
names  or  titles  by  which  he  is  known,  Lao-tsz,  *  The  Old 
Boy,'  or  *The  Ancient  Philosopher,'  and  *The  Venerable 
Prince.' 

The  Chinese  always  give  their  sages  most  extraordinary 
characteristics.  As  a  sample  of  them  we  will  give  those 
which  Lao-tsz  was  said  to  possess  : — 

'  His  complexion  was  white  and  yellow  ;  his  ears  were  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  and  were  each  pierced  with  three  passages.  He 
had  handsome  eyebrows,  large  eyes,  ragged  teeth,  a  double-ridged 
nose,  and  a  square  mouth  ;  on  each  foot  he  had  ten  toes,  and  each 
hand  was  ornamented  with  ten  lines.'  The  small  book  which  Lao-tsz 
left  behind  him  contains  only  5,000  words.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
it :  *  Probably  no  widely-spread  religion  was  ever  founded  on  so  small 
a  base.  Like  an  inverted  pyramid,  the  ever-increasing  growth  of 
Taouist  literature  and  superstitious  doctrines,  which  make  the  sum 
of  modern  Taouism,  rests  on  this  small  volume  as  its  ultimate 
support.  We  say  "  ultimate "  advisedly,  for  other  works  have  long 
surpassed  it  in  popularity.  Its  philosophical  speculations  are  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader,  and  even  scholars  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  they  have  but  a  general  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
old  recluse.     "  It  is  not  easy,"  says  one  of  the  best  known  commentators,. 
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"  lo  explain  clearly  the  more  profound  passages  of  Lao-tsz ;  all  ihat 
science  is  able  to  do  is  to  give  the  general  sense."  To  European 
schulars  the  difficuhy  is  even  greater.  As  R^musat  remarks  in  his 
Memuire  de  Ltt.i-lieu:  "The  lext  is  so  full  of  obscurity  ,we  have 
so  few  means  of  acquiring  a  perfect  understanding  of  it,  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  lo  which  the  author  makes  allusion; 
we  are,  tn  a  word,  so  distant  in  all  respects  from  the  ideas  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  writes,  that  it  would  be  temerity  lo  pretend  to 
reproduce  exactly  the  sense  which  lie  had  in  view,  when  that  sense 
is  beyond  our  grasp."  It  is,  however,  always  easy  to  affix  a  plausible 
inlerprclation  to  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of  any  definite  explana- 
tion, and  consequently  a  host  of  commentators  and  translators  have 
arisen,  who  find  in  the  Taau  Teh  King  confirmation  of  their  preconceived 
theories  of  his  meaning,  and  of  their  preconceived  wishes  on  *  ' 
behalf." 

The  Jesuit  niissionanes  found  in  these  mj'slical  utterances  j 
of  the  first  T.touist  [iliiloaoplier  a  knowledge  of  the  Triune  I 
God,  revealed  five  centuries  before  Christ,  iind  the  mystic  J 
name  of  Jehovah.  These  funciful  speculations,  based  probably  ] 
on  a  misapprehensioa  of  a  book  most  difBcult  of  comprehension, , 
are  not  noiv  received  with  seriousness. 

'  In  the  Taou  Teh  King,  Lao-tsi  has  elaborated  his  idea  of  the  1 
relations  existing  between  the   Universe  and  ih.it  which  he  calls  j 
Taou.'    'The  primary  meaning  of  this  name  of  a  thing  which  he  I 
declares  to  be  ''without  name,"  is  "The  Way,"  hence  it  has  acquired  J 
the  symbolic  meanings  of  "the  right  course  of  conduct,"  "reason,"  I 
and  it  also  signifies  "  the  word  "  tLogos).     By  ail  these  meanLn(p  U  | 
has  been  sci-erally  rendered  by  the  translators  of  Lao-tsi's  celebrated' J 
work.     In  support  of  each  rendering  it  is  possible  to  adduce  quotations 
from  the  text,  but  none  is  the  equivalent  of  Lao-tsi's  Taou.     The 
word  Taiiu  is  not  the  invention  of  Lao-tsz.     It  was  constantly  in  the 
mouth  of  Confucius  and  with    him   it  meant    the  "  Way."      The 
Buddhists  nlso  used  it  in  the  sense  of  "  Intelligence,"  and  called  their 
co-religionists  Taou-jin,    or  "Men   of  Intelligence."      If    we    were 
compelled  to  adopt  a  single  word  to  represent  the  Tiiiki  of  Lao-tsz,  wc 
should  prefer  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Confucius,  "  The  Way,' 
that  is  fiiQohoS.     •'  If  1  were  endowed  with  prudence  1  should  walk 
in  the  great  Twii.     o     o     »     '("he  great  Tiiou  is  exceeding  plain,   but 
the  people  like  the  footpaths,''  said  Ijm-isz  (chapter  53).     But  it  is 
more  than  the  way.     It  is  the  way  and  the  way-goer.     It  is  an  eternal 
road  ;  along  it  all  beings  and  things  walk,  but  no  being  made  it,  fof 
it  is  Being  ilself;  it  is  everything  and  nothing  and  the  cause  and 
effect  of  all.     All  originate  from  Ttnii,  conform  to  T.mu,  and  to  Taou 
they  at  last  return. 

TioH  is  impalpable.  You  look  at  it,  and  you  cannot  see  it;  yon 
listen  to  it,  and  you  cannot  hear  it.  You  try  to  touch  it  and  you  cannot 
reach  it.  You  use  it  and  cannot  exhaust  it.  It  is  not  to  be  expressed 
in  words.  It  is  atil!  and  void  ;  it  st.^nd^  alone  and  changes  not ;  it 
circulales  everywhere  and  is  not  endangered.     It  is  ever  inactive,  and 
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yet  leaves  nothing  undone.  From  it  phenomena  appear,  through  it 
they  change,  in  it  they  disappear.  Formless,  it  is  the  cause  of  form. 
Nameless,  it  is  the  origin  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  with  a  name  it  is  the 
mother  of  all  things.  It  is  the  ethical  nature  of  the  good  man  and  the 
principles  of  his  action.  If  we  had  then  to  express  the  meaning  of 
T.tou,  we  should  describe  it  as  (i)  the  Absolute,  the  totality  of  Being 
and  Things  ;  (2)  the  phenomenal  world  and  its  order ;  and  (3)  the 
ethical  nature  of  the  good  man  and  the  principle  of  his  action.' 

To  the  EnQ:lish  reader  this  book  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  Chinese  books  of  that  class.  It  seems  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  grand  truths  so  magnificently 
expressed  in  parts  of  our  own  incomparable  Bible.  Its 
diction  is  simple  ;  its  sentences  terse  ;  but  its  style  enigmatic: 
the  Westerner  feels,  though  unable  to  put  himself  in  complete 
rapport  with  the  grand  old  philosopher,  more  in  sympathy 
with  him  than  with  the  more  higlily  lauded  Confucius.  In 
the  words  of  one  writer  :  '  In  such  utterances  as  these  Lao-tsz 
showed  himself  to  bo  as  superior  to  Confucius  as  the  Christian 
dispensation  is  to  the  JFosaic  law.' 

As  the  first  purity  of  Christianity  was  sullied  by  the 
superstitions  and  idolatry  of  the  mediaeval  times,  so  a  system 
of  charms,  idolatry,  exorcism,  cli.xirs  of  immortality,  masses 
o£  sapQVstitionf  et  hor  ffPiiHS  omaf,  have  gathered  round  the 
original  Taouism.  This  growth  of  centuries  forms  what  is 
now  known  as  Taouism,  and,  in  common  with  Buddhism 
and  an  adhesion  to  Confucianism,  stands  f«)r  religion  to  the 
average  Chinaman.  It  is  believed  in,  in  moments  of  danger 
and  death,  but  hiughed  at  in  their  sceptical  hours  by  the 
better  educated,  who  then  profess  themselves  Confucianists 
alone :  it,  however,  receives  only  formal  acknowledgment 
from  many,  though  its  thaumaturgic  priests,  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  Buddhists,  are  relied  on  by  all  to  rescue  the 
souls  of  their  relatives  from  the  punishments  of  Hades  by 
the  performance  of  masses. 

Earlier  Taouism  boasts  of  two  philosophers,  Lieh-tsz 
and  Chwanij-tsz,  who  have  been  latinised  as  Licius  and 
Chancius.  We  have  not  the  space  to  go  into  a  dissertation 
on  all  their  opinions.  SuflSce  it  to  say  of  Lieh-tsz  that  '  the 
belief  in  the  identity  of  existence  and  non-existence,  and  the 
constant  alternations  from  the  one  to  the  other  observable  in 
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all  nature,  assumed  in  bis  eyes  a  wnrriint  for  the  old  doi'trine 
•'  Let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-inorroiv  we  die."  ' 

'The  vanity  of  liuinnn  effort'  was  Chwang-Isi's  'main  Ihetue, 
and  the  Confucianists  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  denunciations. 
Tlic  fussy  polUician  who  boasts  of  having  governed  llic  empire  is 
given  to  understand  that  the  empire  would  have  been  very  much 
better  governed  if  it  had  been  left  alone,  and  the  man  u*hu  seeks  lo 
eslnbhsh  a  reputation  is  told  that  reputation  is  but  "the  guest  of 
reality,"  He  was  at  one  with  the  code  of  Menu,  and  pronounced 
the  walcing  state  one  of  deceptive  appearances,  ^  °  but  though 
there  was  this  unreality  in  existence,  life  was  yet  a  thing  to  be  cared 
for.  "  "  "  This  care  for  life  was  quite  compatible  "  °  with 
an  indifference  for  death.'  Of  his  own  funeral  he  said: — 'I  will 
have  heaven  and  earth  for  my  sarcophagus,  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
be  the  insignia  when  I  lie  in  state,  and  all  creation  sh.-ill  be  the 
mourners  at  my  funeral.' 

Tin?  mass  of  Chinese  havo  cnst  aside  the  philosopliicnl 
and  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  old  philosopher  and  his 
immediate  followers,  and,  on  the  stnEtll  foundations  of  the  i 
TaouTeh  King,  a  superstructure  of  hay,  stubble,  rubbish  and 
rottenness  has  been  raised.  They  (ippear  to  have  startetl  off' 
at  a  tangent  from  his  system  and  evolved  some  elaborate 
systems  wandering  off  into  empty  space,  The  crsving  of 
man  for  immortality  degenerated  into  a  fruitless  search  for 
plants,  which,  when  eaten,  would  confer  it ;  for  charms  which 
would  bestow  it;  fur  elixirs,  the  quaffing  of  which  would 
send  it  coursing  through  one's  veins.  So  strong  were  these 
beliefs  that  Tanuist  books  were  spared  in  the  general 
destruction  by  the  hated  Ts'in  Chi  Hwang-ti;  and  the  same 
monarch  dispatched  a  naval  expedition  lo  discover  the  ' 
'golden  isles  of  the  blest,  where  dwelt  genii,  whose  business 
and  delight  it  was  to  dispense  to  all  visitors  to  their  shores 
a  draught  of  immortality,  compounded  of  the  fragrant  herbs  ■ 
which  grow  in  profusion  around  them.' 

Magicians  arose  under  the  xgis  of  Taouisni  who  'professed  lo 
have  mastered  the  powers  of  nature.     They  threw  themselves  inio    . 
fire  without  being  burned,   and   into  water  without   being  drowned. 
They  held  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  raised  tempests 
at  their  will.' 

So  soon  was  the  original  Taouism  of  Lao-lst  forgotten,  that  all   I 
the  vagaries  of  these  mystic  jugglers  were  believed  in,  'and  the 
attention   of  all   his    professed   followers  was   directed  to  obtaining    i 
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Ts'in  and  Western  Han  dynasties  seems  to  have  been  as  general  and 
as  acute  as  the  South  Sea  Scheme  madness  among  our  forefathers. 
From  the  emperors  downwards  the  people  devoted  their  lives  to 
seeking  immunity  from  death  and  poverty.  Business  of  every  kind 
was  neglected,  fields  were  left  untilled,  the  markets  were  deserted, 
and  the  only  people  who  gained  any  share  of  the  promised  benefits 
were  the  professors  of  Taouism  who  trafficked  with  the  follies  of  their 
countrymen,  and  who  fattened  on  the  wealth  of  the  credulous.* 

One  of  the  votaries  is  said  to  have  been  the  Emperor  Woo. 
*"I  know"  said  Le  Shaou-keun  to  the  Emperor,  "how  to  harden 
snow  and  to  change  it  into  white  silver ;  I  know  how  cinnabar 
transforms  its  nature  and  passes  into  yellow  gold.  I  can  rein  the 
flying  dragon  and  visit  the  extremities  of  the  earth  ;  I  can  bestride 
the  hoary  crane  and  soar  above  the  nine  degrees  of  heaven,"  and  in 
return  for  these  imaginary  powers  he  became  the  chosen  adviser  of 
the  Emperor,  and  received  the  most  exalted  honours.'  After  this 
reign,  however,  the  Taouism  of  this  character  lost  favour  and  *  the 
ethics  of  Confucius  and  the  mysticism  of  Lao-tsz '  grew  in  estimation. 

Later  on  Imperial  sacrifices  were  ordained  to  the 
philosopher;  and  Buddhism  exerted  its  influence  on  Taouism; 
with  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  almost  amusing  to  notice  the 
plagiarism  of  the  writers  of  Taouist  books  in  adopting  into, 
and  adapting  to,  their  religion  the  legends  and  tales  of  the 
idols  of  Buddhism;  for  in  modern  Chinese  thought  and 
practice  the  saints  and  the  deified  dogmas  of  Buddhism 
really  form  a  pantheon  of  that  religion. 

Taouism  not  only  basked  in  Imperial  favour  at  times, 
but  also  suffered  the  withering  scorn  of  those  rulers  who 
pinned  their  faith  exclusively  to  the  tenets  of  the  politico- 
ethical  Confucianism.  *  Asceticism  and  public  worship  soon 
became  engrafted  on  the  doctrine  of  Lao-tsz;'  the  Buddhists 
and  Taouists,  however,  were  sworn  enemies,  the  one  party 
taunting  the  other  with  being  jugglers,  while  the  other 
retorted  that  the  Buddhists  were  strangers  in  the  land. 
With  the  accession  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  the  delusions  of  the 
elixir  of  immortality  and  the  philosopher's  stone  began  to 
exercise  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  men.  Lao-tsz  was 
canonised,  and  one  of  the  Emperors  actually  went  so  far 
as  to  introduce  his  writings  into  the  syllabus  for  literary 
competitive  examinations.  The  Taouists  flourished  and 
suffered  alternately  under  different  sovereigns  and  dynasties. 
The  priests  of  Lao-tsz  married  and  were  like  the  common 
people  in  all  points  but  in  the  matter  of  paying  taxes,  from 
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which  thoy  were  exempt,  though  by  their  law  or  custom, 
in  imitation  of  Buddhism,  they  were  supposed  to  be  celibatos; 
but  'under  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty  {A.D. 
960-97(J),  however,  a  return  to  a  stricter  system  waa  onforccd, 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  marry.'  At  the  present  day  the 
Taouist  priests,  who  have  become  such  since  their  marringe, 
retain  their  wives,  nor  are  those  who  have  not  hitherio  been 
married  prevented  from  doing  so ;  thus  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Buddhist  priests. 

One  of  the  books  which  exerts  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people  is  the  '  Book  of  Rewnrds 
and  Punishments' which  is  based  upon  Taouism;  it  leaves 
untouched  the  abstruse  philosophy  of  Lao-tsz,  but  elaborates 
a  system  of  morality  for  every-day  life  upon  the  foundation 
of  his  sayings.  Amidst  much  cliaH"  and  modern  superstition 
there  are  many  grains  of  truth  and  good  advice,  enforced  by 
the  promises  of  rewards  for  good,  virtuous  actions,  and  the 
threatening  of  evil-doers  with  present  and  future  punishment. 

Another  book  mu3t  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  as  cxeKing 
an  influence  on  the  Chinese  mlntl :  it  is  '  The  Book  of  Secret 
Blessings,'  which  has  been  described  as  having  '  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  dodrines  of  Taouism,  but  only  a  number  of  moral 
injunctions  of  grciit  ethical  purity.'  '  These  two  works  may  fairly  be 
lAben  to  lepvesent  the  moral  side  of  modern  Taouism.  Few  profcssioj; 
Taouists  trouble  themselves  at  ilje  present  day  about  the  musings  of 
Lao-ts2  or  the  dreamy  imaginings  of  hiscariy  followers.  They  pursue 
only  their  own  good,  mainly  temporal,  but  also  moral.  To  secure 
the  former  they  have  recourse  lo  the  magical  works  of  the  sect,  and 
to  the  expounders  of  these,  the  Ta oil ist  priests.  They  buy  charms  and 
practice  exorcisms,  at  the  bidding  and  for  the  profit  of  these  needy 
charlatans,  and  they  study  with  never-failing  interest  the  advice  and 
receipts  contained  in  the  numberless  books  and  pamphlets  published 
for  their  benefit.  Into  some  of  these,  Buddhist  ideas  are  largely 
imported,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  hell,  which  finds  no 
kind  of  canonical  sanction,  is  commonly  preached.  Liturgies,  also 
framed  on  Buddhist  models,  abound,  and  in  some  cases  not  only  the 
form,  but  even  the  phraseologj-,  of  Hindoo  works  is  incorporated  into 
these  prayer-books.' 

At  the  head  of  the  Taouist  pantheon  stands  a  trinity  in 
imitation  of  the  Buddhist  trinity — that  of  the  'Three  Pure 
Ones  '—and  though  Taouism  originally  was  not  an  idolatrous 
system,  the  baneful  iufluence  of  latter-day  Buddhism  on  the 
Chinese  mind  has  induced  the  votaries  of  the  Chinese  system 
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(for,  as  has  already  been  seen,  Taouism  is  of  native  origin) 
to  pander  to  the  material  instincts  of  the  idolatrous  mind,  and 
a  whole  host  of  superior  and  inferior  deities — gods,  genii, 
heroes,  good  men,  and  virtuous  women,  the  spirits  of  stars 
and  the  visible  manifestations  of  nature  and  of  the  elements, 
such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  as  well  as  dragons — have  all 
been  classed  together  as  objects  of  worship,  while  the  God  of 
Literature,  and  gods  and  goddesses  of  disease,  all  receive  their 
share  of  attention.  Below  the  trinity  of  Three  Pure  Ones, 
and  above  the  others,  presides  the  Gemmeous  Supreme 
Ruler  and  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
words  Shang-ti  (Supreme  Ruler)  as  the  equivalent  in  Chinese 
for  the  Christian  God  is  that  this  title  is  by  common  usage 
that  par  excellence  of  that  idol,  and  the  common  people 
instinctively  think  of  the  Taouist  Shang-ti  when  the  words 
are  used,  though  it  is  employed  in  the  ancient  Chinese  classics 
in  a  different  sense. 

The  Pope  of  Taouism,  who  is  elected  for  life,  lives  in  the 
'Dragon  and  Tiger  Mountains'  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si. 

Booh* rectymmendvd. — Professor  DoiiKlas'a  'Confucianism  and  Taouifini,* 
contains  an  intvrestins  nionogmph  on  this  relijfi*)",  from  which  we  have 
largel)'  <iuoted  in  the  above  article.  Specimens  of  the  tales  of  Taonism  will 
be  found  in  '  Scraps  from  Chinese  Mythology,'  by  Rev.  Dyer  Ball,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Annotated  by  J.  Dyer  Ball,  printed  in  Vols.  IX.,  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIII.,  of 
*  The  China  Review.'  Also  see  Books  recommended  at  the  end  of  the 
Article  on  Philosophy. 

TEA. — The  names  for  tea  in  the  West  are  amongst  the 
few  words  derived  from  Chinese,  and  were  introduced  with  the 
leaf  into  Europe.  These  names,  though  they  seem  dissimilar 
in  some  languages,  are  all  originally  from  the  same  words, 
the  differences  being  due  to  the  particular  Chinese  speech  (or 
so-called  dialect)  from  which  they  have  been  borrowed.  In 
the  Fuhkienese  type  of  languages,  tea  is  known  by  the  word 
te  (pronounced  teh),  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  French 
word  tlii,  the  Italian  te,  the  Spanish  te,  German  tliee,  Dutch 
thee,  Danish  the,  and  Malay  teh,  are  all  derived,  as  well  as  our 
English  word  tea.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  empire 
the  word  for  *  the  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate '  is  ch^a 
(pronounced  ch^ah),  and  it  is  from  this  pronounciation  of  it 
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ihat  the  namca  used  in  Bussia  (tshai),  in  Portugal  {chd),  am 

ly   (("(It)   are   derived,     Strange   to   say   the   I 
towevcr,  have  two  names  for  tea,  cia  and  t^,  the  latter,  of 
K>ursc,  is  from  the  Chinese  word  te,  noticed  above,  while  the 
(brmer  is  derived  from  the  word  rh'd. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  this  connection  that  an   early  J 
Biention,  if  not  the  first  notice,  of  the  word  in  English  i 
mder  the  form  cAt  (in  an  English  Glossary  of  A.D.   i(>7I)fl 
)  also  told  that  it  was  once  spelt  ^;/w(— both  evidently^ 
I  derived  from  the  Cantonese  i\nm  of  the  word;  but  thirtees] 
'  years  later  we  liuve  the  word  derived  from  the  Fokienese  (ft 
but  borrowed  through  the  French  and  spelt  as  in  the  liitte 
language  t/i^;  the  next  change  in  the  word  is  early  in 
following  century  when  it  drops  the  French   spelling  anm 
adopts    the    present    form    of    ten,    tliough   the   Fokienea 
pronouuciation,  which  tlie  French  still  retain,  is  not  droppi 
for  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  now  wholly  Anglicist 
word  tea  till  comparatively  lately.     It  will  thus  be  seen  tha^ 
we,  like  the  Italians,  might  have  had  two  forms  of  the  word! 
had  we  not  discarded  the  first,  which  seemed  to  have  madq 
but  little  lodgment  with  us,  for  the  second. 

The  tea  bush  belongs  to  the  botanical  family   of  tbi 
Terns troomiaceiB   to   which   the   camellia   likewise   belong) 
It  is  an  evergreen  and  'has  come  lately  to  be  looked  upon  bjl 
many  as  only  a  particular  species  of  the  genus  camelli^ 
since  there  are  no  generic  difFerences  {e.//.  in  Bentham  andj 
Hooper's  "Genera  Plautarum,")'     It  does  not  grow  in  tha 
northern    provinces    of    China  ;     but    ranges    between    th«^ 
twenty-third  and  thirty-fifth  degrees    of    latitude.     Thoughl 
tea  will  grow  on  poor  soil,  it  h.ia  been  proved,  by  cxperinifntiW 
iu  India,  that  the  best  soil  for  it  is  a  friable  light-coloured 
porous   one   with   a   fair  proportion  of  sand  luid  a  sujier^fl 
abundance  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface.    Toj 
produce  good   tea,  high  cultivation  is  uecessai-y :  a 
plantation  with  such  cultivation  will  pay  better  than  on(? 
twice  the  size   witii   low   cultivation.     Tea,   especially  the 
China  variety,  will  grow  in  varying  climates  -ind  soils,  but 
it  will  uut  flourish  in  all  of  them.     '  The  rainfall  stiMild  t 
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be  less  than  80  to  100  inches  per  annum.'  It  can  grow  where 
the  thermometer  falls  below  freezing  point,  but  it  *  cannot  be 
too  hot  for  tea  if  the  heat  is  accompanied  with  moisture.* 
The  yield  is  double  in  a  hot  and  moist  climate  to  what  it  is  in 
a  comparatively  dry  and  temperate  one,  for  it  yields  most 
abundantly  with  hot  sunshine  and  showers  and  with  the 
rain  equally  diffused.  Fogs,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  in 
the  morning,  and  considerable  rain  in  February,  March,  and 
April,  benefit  the  plant.  Hot  winds  combined  with  a  dry 
temperature  do  not  suit  it.  These  observations  on  the  right 
climate  for  tea  are  the  results  of  experiments  in  India; 
and  any  one  knowing  that  of  Southern  China  will  see  that 
these  are  just  the  climatic  conditions  of  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Botanists  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  found  out  ^  whether 
•China,  the  land  where  it  has  been  so  long  cultivated,  is  its 
original  home,  and,  if  so,  which  part  of  China.'  '  No  accounts 
have  come  to  us  of  the  tea  shrub  being  cultivated  for  its 
infusion  till  A.D.  350.'  The  tea  plant  in  China  is  the  common 
tea  bush.  In  Assam,  where  it  was  discovered  fifty  years  ago, 
it  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  indigenous  plant.  The  China 
plant  grows  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  in  height  in  India,  while 
the  Assam  plant  becomes  a  little  tree  (but  it  is  said,  if  the  China 
tea  plant  is  allowed  to  grow,  it  also  attains  considerable  size) 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet.  In  China, 
the  tea  plants  seldom  exceed  three  feet,  *  most  of  tliem  are  lialf 
that  height,  straggling,  and  full  of  twigs,  often  covered  with 
lichens,'  but  the  ground  round  them  is  well  hoed  and  clean. 
Unlike  the  large  tea  gardens  in  India,  the  Chinese  plantations 
are  simply  little  patches,  often  on  the  slopes,  or  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  where  both  drainage  and  moisture  arc  easily  provided. 
The  tea  growers  either  pick  the  leaves  themselves  or  sell 
them  to  middle-men.  The  leaf  of  the  China  tea  plant  is  four 
inches  long  at  the  most,  and  of  a  dull  dark-green  colour; 
while  the  lowest  branches  grow  out  close  to  the  ground. 
*  The  tea  flower  is  small,  single,  and  white,  has  no  smell,  and 
Boon  falls.  #  *  *  The  seeds  are  three  small  nuts, 
like  filberts  in  colour,  enclosed  in  a  triangular  shell  which. 
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splits  open  wlieii  ripe,  with  viilves  between  the  seeds.' 
AU  the  different  varieties  of  the  toa  plant  have  probablv 
arisen  from  culture.  Whon  ripe,  in  October,  the  nuts  are 
put  in  a  mixture  of  damp  sand  and  earth;  tbcy  are  thus 
preserved  fresh  till  spring,  when,  in  JIarch,  ihcy  are  soMn  in 
a  nursery ;  a  year  after,  the  shoots  are  tninsplanted,  being 
put  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  llie  leaf  is  first  plucked 
when  the  shrub  is  three  years  old,  and  the  pick 
continued  till  the    eighth  year,  on  an  average. 

The  first  picking  of  the  tea  leaf  is  that  over  whit-h 
most  pains  is  taken,  and  consists  of  the  young  leaves,  n  ^i 
inauy  of  which  are  not  fully  grown.     There  is  a  tihitii 
down  on  these  leaves,  and   from    this  circumstance   comes 
the  name  pecoc,  the  words  in  Chinese  from  which   it  has 

I  been  derived  meaning  'white  down.'  In  ihis  connection 
it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  derivation  of  some  of 
the  other  names  of  tea.  Ili^iaon,  so  we  are  told,  is  a 
corruption  of  two  Chinese  wonis,  _vti-f«m.  'before  the  rain,' 
the  young  hyson  being  half  opened  leaves  plucked  in 
April  before  the  spring  ruins,  but  with  regard  Ui  this 
explanation  it  may  be  said  that  the  Chinese  liave  a  variel 
of  tea  known  aa  yu-isin,  so  named  for  the  reason  ^i' 
above.  We  also  read  that  hyson  is  derived  from  the 
'  Hi'-chun,  Ht-cbun,  so  the  story  goes,  was  a  maiden 
lUved  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  who  introductid 
■  better  method  of  sorting  her  father's  tea,  which  so  incressi 
Ellis  business  that  tlic  tea  was  named  after  hor.  Of  tl 
■■pretty  story  it  may  be  remarked.  »f.  uoii  &  vera,  ^  hen 
pThe  meaning  of  the  Chinese  characters  used,  vis, :  Ai- 
*  felicitous  spring '  thougli  perliaps  more  prosaic  than  tl 
above  explanations  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  is 
sufficiently  poetical  to  satisfy  one  without  searching  furthi 

ISou-ckonif  means   siivill,   or   rare  varlvfif.     Cont/OH 
work,  or  worked,  from  being  well  worked,  while  Bohca  h 
the  name  of  the  hills  in  the  Fuhkien  province  where  tl 
Variety   of  tea  is  grown.     The  same  proviueo  also  gives  tl 
well  known  tea  name,  oo-lomj,  i.e.,  black  draijon.     Here 
have  another  story  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  name 
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A  black  snake  (and  snakes  are  sometimes  looked  upon   as 

dragons  in  China)  was  coiled  round  a  plant  of  this  tea,  and 

hence  the  name. 

But   to   return    to   the   tea   pickings:    care    has   to   be 

exercised   in  plucking   so   as  not   to  injure  the   plant   and 

prevent  a  supply  of  future  '  flushes/  as  they  are  technicjxUy 

called.     After  the  spring  rains  the  second  plucking  is  made  ; 

this  takes  place  in  different  latitudes  at  different  times,   say 

from   15th   3Iay  to  June ;  it  is  then  that  the  tea  plant  is  in 

full  leaf.     Women  and  children  strip  the  twigs,  and  fifteen 

pounds   picked  in   a  day  by  one  person  is  considered  good 

work,  but  the  pay  is  only  six  or  eight  cents.     One  tea  tree 

Avill  yield  from  eight  or  ten  to  sixteen  or  twenty-two  ounces 

of  leaf.     This  second  picking  only  lasts  ten   or   twelve  days. 

The  curing  is  done  as  follows  :-- 

The  leaves  are  first  *  thinly  spread  on  shallow  trays  to  dry  off 
all  moisture  by  two  or  three  hours  exposure '  to  the  air  by  day,  or 
they  are  left  out  over-nij;ht.  *Thcy  are  thrown  into  the  air  and 
tossed  about  and  patted  till  they  become  soft;  a  heap  is  made  of 
these  wilted  leaves  and  left  to  lie  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  they 
JDCCome  moist  and  dark  in  colour.  They  are  then  thrown  on  the  hot 
pans  for  five  minutes  and  rolled  on  the  rattan  table,  previous  to 
exposure  out-of-doors  for  three  or  four  hours  on  sieves,  during  which 
time  they  arc  turned  over  and  opened  out.  After  this  they  get  a 
second  roasting  and  rolling  to  give  them  their  final  curl.  When  the 
charcoal  fire  is  ready  a  basket,  shaped  something  like  an  hour-glass,' 
but  about  throe  feet  high,  *  is  placed  endwise  over  it,  having  a  sieve 
in  the  middle,  on  which  the  leaves  are  thinly  spread.  When  dried 
five  minutes  in  this  way  they  undergo  another  rolling,  and  are  then 
thrown  into  a  heap,  until  all  the  lot  has  passed  over  the  fire.  When 
this  firing  is  finished,  the  leaves  are  opened  out,  and  are  again  thinly 
spread  on  the  sieve  in  the  basket  for  a  few  minutes,  which  finishes 
the  drying  and  rolling  for  most  of  the  heap,  and  makes  the  leaves  a 
uniform  black.  They  are  now  replaced  in  the  basket  in  greater  mass, 
and  pushed  against  its  sides  by  the  hands  in  order  to  allow  the  heat 
to  come  up  through  the  sieve  and  the  vapour  to  escape  ;  a  basket 
over  all  retains  the  heat,  but  the  contents  are  turned  over  until 
perfectly  dry  and  the  leaves  become  uniformly  dark.' 

The  green  tea  is  subjected  to  somewhat  similar 
operations,  with  the  exception  of  the  fermentation  process. 
'  While  the  leaves  of  each  species  of  the  shrub  can  be  cured 
into  either  green  or  black  tea,  the  workmen  in  one  district 
are  able  by  practice  to  produce  one  kind  in  a  superior  style 
and  quality;  those  in   another  region   will  do  better  with 
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another  kind,*  'The  colour  of  the  green  tea,  as  well  aa!^H 
quality,  depends  very  much  ou  rapid  and  expert  dryii^^l 
The  sell  air  is  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  delicately  fired  leavps, 
and  tea,  to  be  perfection,  requires  to  be  lightly  firod.  The 
caravan  teas,  ao  called  from  being  tranapuited  overland  through 
cold  dry  countries,  were  able  to  dispense  with  'the  final 
thorough  heating  in  the  drying  establishments  of  the  port-s  ' 
accorded  to  that  shipped,  and  tlie  aroma  was  consequentlv 
not  dissipated,  but  such  a  long  land  journey  is  expensive. 
We  look  forward  with  interest  to  tlie  construction  of  a  tranft- 

I  Asiatic  railway,  as  it  is  possible,  wljen  such  is  running,  tliat 
the  tea  will  stand  the  transit  to  the  West  better  than  it  does 
now.  But  comparatively  few  foreigners,  even  in  China  itself, 
drink  anything  but  the  excessively  fired  teas,  for  having  been 
used  to  them  from  infancy  in  England  and  other  countries, 
thoy  do  not  appreciate  the  lightly  fired  kinds,  iind  often  are 
not  even  aware  of  their  existence,  while  the  Chinese,  believing 
foreigners  like  the  exported  varieties,  supply  them  with  it. 
Good  tea  should  lie  of  a  light  brown ;  the  water,  to  pour  on 
the  leaves,  should  be  quite  boiling  and  only  just  boiling;  and 
the  tea  should  not  bo  allowed  to  draw  for  half  an  hour  j 
more,  as  the  tannin  is  thus  drawn  out  of  the  leaves.  (9 
page  tSG).  Far  better  a  fresh  infusion,  if  required,  soi 
time  after  the  first  drawing,  thus  following  the  Chin 
fashion  of  making  a  fresh  brow  for  each  visitor  that  calls. 

Another  excellent  plan  of  the  Chinese,  wilh  rcgar(l>| 
tea,  is  that  of  sometimes  using  large  cups  containing  alma 
as  much  as  a  large  breakfast  coSee-cup.  Leaves,  suffici« 
for  a  cup  of  tea,  are  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  this,  and  |^ 

■   boiling  water  poured  ou.     The  cup  has  a  lid  which  covers  f 
up  for  the  first  few  minutes  that  it  is  drawing,  and  I 
tea  is  handed  piping  hot  and  freshly  made  to  each   o 
lid  also  serves  to  saucer  a  few  sips  of  it  at  a  time  and  cooll 

,  when  drinking,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  covered  1 
the  delicate  almost  amber-coloured  fluid,  lie  the  leavi 
uncurled  by  the  heat  of  the  water. 

In  Swatow  and  neighbourhood,  tiny,  toy  tea-cups  and 
tea-pots  are  used,  the  cups  containing  scarcely  more  than  two 
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or  tlirce  sips  of  tea.  It  looks  very  ridiculous  to  see  grown- 
up people  produce  a  small  tray  with  tliis  liliputian  ware  on 
it.  The  ordinary  tea-cups  used  by  the  Cantonese  are  small 
enough,  but  they  are  much  larger  than  these  Swatow  ones. 

Though  green  tea,  i>.,  natural  green  tea,  may  be,  and 
is,  produced,  the  danger  of  fermentation  on  the  voyage,  and 
its  unmarketable  state  if  fired  sufficiently  to  stand  the  sea 
air,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  colouring  tea 
to  cause  it  to  retain  its  green  colour;  there  is  no  necessity 
for  doing  so  with  tea  for  home  consumption  in  China;  the 
Chinese  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  drink  an  infusion  of  Prussian 
blue,  for  this  is  the  substance  that  is  used,  mixed  with 
g}'psum,  to  colour,  or  face,  the  green  tea. 

The  well-known  character  of  tlie  Cliinese  for  temperance 
Las  been  ascribed  to  their  universal  use  of  tea,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  many  English  working-men  if,  instead  of  soaking 
themselves  with  beer,  they  would  copy  the  example  of  the 
abstemious  Chinese  in  this  respect. 

Different  kinds  of  flowers  are  used  to  scent  tea,  such  as 

roses,    tuberoses,    oranges,  jasmines,   gardenias,  azaleas,  as 

well  as  the  olea  frafjrans ;  only  the  petals  are  used  for  the 

purpose.     Some   choice  brands  of  tea  are  grown  on  small 

plots  of  ground  and  command  almost  a  fabulous  price;  such 

as  in  some  of  the  gardens  near  monasteries,  owned  by  the 

priests  and  attended  to  by  their  inferior  followers. 

*  In  Formosa  there  are  three  crops  of  tea  annually.'  For  the  year 
1 89 1  the  first  crop  was  between  i8o,coo  and  190,000  half  chests, 
each  weighing  43  lbs.  The  second  was  estimated  at  from  80,000  to 
85,000  half  chests,  while  the  third  would  reach  130,000  half  chests. 
*  The  three  crops  or  annual  output  of  Formosa  may  be  figured  between 
390,000  and  425,000  half  chests,  or,  in  weight,  between  15,600,000  and 
17,000,000  lbs.  This  in  value  will  be  between  $3,200,000  and 
$4,000,000.'  Formosan  tea  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  stated  that  *  unscrupulous  dealers  in  Japan.  Korea,  and 
especially  in  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  have  been  doing  a  large 
business  in  sending  to  the  market  their  own  goods  put  up  in  imitation 
of  the  Formosan  article.  The  new  law,  compelling  importers  to  brand 
each  package  with  the  name  of  the  place  it  comes  from,  has  struck 
a  blow  at  the  evil  and  has  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  merchants 
in  China.' 

Amoy,  some  years  since,  exported  as  much  as  500,000 
half  chests;  at  present  only  about  a  tenth  of  that  quantity 
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13  espurtod,  for  the  ten  trade  of  Amoy  is  going  down  bill 

'apidly.     "At  one  time  the  Amoy  teas  were  excellent  ivnd 

ten  districts  correspondingly  prosperous*;  but  botb  qunlin 

d  quantity  fell  off. 

Tea  furnishes  the  second  greatest  nrliclc  of  commera 
China. 

'China  has  been  the  fountain-hcnd  whence  the  tea  culture  I 

spread  to  other  countries,'    ll  is  only  within  recent  years  thai  I 

cDliivation  has  been  undertaken  in  other  lands,  where  it  '  is  assumt^ 

large  proportions,     o     o     a     -p],^  Spjmisii   nuthorilies 

to  raise  it  in  the  Philippines  ;  the  Uutch  in  Suniiitra,  Jnva,  and 

Homen  ;  the  English  in  the  Straits  -Setllemenls  ;  and  the  French  in 

Cochin  China.     Nearly  all  these  experiments  have  been  failut 

fioly  successes  reported  being  from  tnouniainons  countries,  where  thi 

ns  moisture,  good  soil,  and  not  an  excess  of  warmth.    The  Dul 

ivc  turned  this  discovery  to  account,  and  now  cunlinc  llicir  t" 

the  high  mountainous  districts  with  which  their  colonial  posscssitNJ 

tbound  I  good  tea  has  been   produced   in  a  number  of  places  unT 

'      IS  conditions,   but  the  quidily   hna  been   very  inferior  I      "      ' 

vlhs  of  Formosa  and  Foochow.' 

The  above  quotation  does  not  mentiim,  however,  all  t 
places  where  tc.-i  is  cultivated,  or  where  attempts  have  be* 
Imade  to  do  so;  we  may  add  to  the  list  the  well  know; 
tmames  of  Ceylon,  India,  Assam,  Japan,  and  tlic  lesser  know! 
■■experiments  in  Johore,  the  United  btUes  Nat^l,  nnd  Pi^ 
|<<Ioubtless,  in  other  places  as  well,  trial  has  been  tniidc  of  t 
^«uUivation  of  this  useful  shrub.  Samplts  A  toi  grown  i 
South  Carolina  have  been  pronouncid  h\  cxpt-its  Buittnor  b 
^the  average  of  that  grown  in  India 

Machinery  would  appear  to  have  been  largely  used  d 
late  years  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  teas;  electricity  I 
even  been  yoked  in  the  service  of  man  for  the  proparstion  8 
tea  ;  but  the  Chinese  still  retain  their  old  style,  and  object 
I  probably  from  prejudice,  tg  any  innovations,  though  attempts 
I  are  being  mado  to  influence  them  in  (beir  favour,  and  there  ts 
some  talk  of  introducing  matihinery  at  Poochow,  but  whetht 
it  will  really  be  done  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  ■ 

'Whether  China  tea,  if  and  when  it  is  prepared  by  macliineij 

will  retain  its  present  advantage  in  the  liiitc  that  it  will  last  i 
parison  with  the  short   perimt   that   Indian  and  Ceylon  leas  '. 
A  question  that  can  only  be  answered  when  we  have  had  t 
experience.     It  is  notorious  at  present  that  Indian  andCeybu^tC 
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off  a  few  months  after  arrival  in  this  country  fl-lngland],  whilst  China 
tea,  as  hitherto  prepared,  could  be  kept  for  considerable  periods  of 
time  without  showing  any  decided  signs  of  having  "gone  off."' 

To  those  who  like  a  good  article,  the  *  darker  liquor 
which  brews  out  from  Indian  and  Covlon  tea '  with  its 
greater  pungency  will  be  no  recommendation  in  its  favour ; 
for  softness  of  flavour  is  to  be  found  in  Cliina  teas ;  but  cost 
seems  to  be  the  point  round  which  the  struggle  will  be 
maintained ;  and  if  China  will  only  follow  up  the  initiative 
taken  at  Foochow  and  in  some  districts  near  Hankow,  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  those  who  are  able  to  advise  her,  and 
send  home  as  good  an  article  as  she  used  to  ship  so  largely, 
the  victory  may  yet  be  hers. 

The  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  are  offering  a  serious 
competition  to  China,  the  original  tea-producing  country.  The 
trade  is  declinin*?  and  some  vigorous  efforts  will  liave  to  be 
made  to  retain  what  they  already  possess ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of 
taking  steps  to  hold  their  own  in  the  world's  market  against 
the  stronger  article  produced  in  India,  nor  have  they  entered 
into  tlie  combinations  which  the  Indian  planters  have  formed 
to  push  their  productions  into  notice  wherever  a  chance  of 
doing  so  presents  itself,  neither  have  thoy  yet  learned  the 
wisdom  of  putting  up  smaller  *  chops  '  (brands)  of  tea  as  is 
the  practice  in  India. 

There  is  necessity  for  improvement,  at  some  places  in 

China,  in  the  manufacture  of  tea  prepared  for  the   foreign 

market ;  and  some  endeavours  have  been  made  to  meet  the 

competition  of  Indian  and  other  teas,  and  the  heavy  costs  of 

Chinese  taxation,  by  lessening  the  costs  of  production.     Both 

Foochow  and  Shanghai  foreign  merchants  have  recommended 

more  careful  cultivation  and  packing. 

'  If  China  were  to  remove  the  export  duty  on  tea  and  sweep  away 
the  various  local  burdens  that  hamper  the  planter,  then  indeed 
Chinese  tea  might  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  competitor  with  the 
product  of  India  and  Ceylon,  but  so  long  as  it  is  weighted  with  a 
burden  of  taxation  that  leaves  no  reasonable  margin  of  profit  the  tea 
trade  of  China  will  continue  on  the  down  grade.' 

Were  it  not  for  the  heavy  taxation  on  the  China  leaf  by 

the  Chinese  Government,  in  the  way  of  likin  and  export  duties. 
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Chinese  ten,  M'heii  cnrcfuUy  manufactured  and  cultivatedr-l 
could  easily  stand  tlic  competition  of  India,  Ccylun,  and  otherf 
countries,  and  **  would  ha  always  able  to  coiumimd  n  guodf 
market,"     (See  Article  on  Trade.) 

'  The  China  lea  is  undoubtedly  the  best  tea  in  the  world  naturally,  1 
but  no  pains  arc  taken  to  maintain  the  stock  and  the  lower  qual:Iie» 
exported  were  so  mixed  with  dust  and  rubbish  that  much  harm  was 
done  and   the  way   etTectually   prfparud  for   tliL-   competition   of  the 
Indian  leaf.' 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  different  teas. 

'  The  following  table,  tiiken  from  a  number  of  analy 
recently  made  by  the  late  Professor  Dittmar,  shows  clearl; 
the  effect  of  allowing  the  water  to  stand  on  the  tea-leavcB' 
5   minutes   and    10  minutes  respectively,   and  the  varyin] 

I  amount  of  theine  and  tannin  given  off  by  China,  Ceylon, 
^d  Indian  teas  :- 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  chat  though  Indian  tea  coataiur 
25  per  cent,  more  theine  than  China  tea,  it  also  coatains  lOO 
per  cent,  moro  tannin.  Indian  teas  are  much  more  widely 
used  iu  England  than  China  leas,  and  the  '■  strong  syrupy 
teas  "  advertised  as  of  good  value,  and  so  largely  t 
by  the  working  classes,  are.  as  a  rule,  blends  of  varloto 
Indian  teas  rich  in  tannin  and  astringent  matters.' 
Ub  It  is  thought  that  if  the  nearly  contiguous  towns  of 

^B  Lung-sing,  Wong-sa-ping,  and  Kia-kow,  in  the  turbulent 
^P  province  of  Hu-nan,  were  only  opened  to  foreign  trade,  the 
English  merchants  resident  at  the  centres  of  the  On£i  teftj 
trade  could  then  compete  with  better  success  with  the  Indiw 
tea  merchants,  as  the  laid  down  cost  on  the  spot  is  bo  low 
At  present  these  teas  are  taken  to  H.ankow. 

The  'Times'  of  17th  August,  1892.  says:— 
'In  tea  the  most  observable  phenomenon  of  the  twelvemonth  has 
been  the  rapid  rise  in  the  imports  from  Ceylon.  _  It  is  4S  per  cent.,  the  ^ 
increase  being  gained  at  the  expense  alike  of  Indian  tea  and  of  Chines^ 
For  the  first  time  Ceylon  tea  has  exceeded  China  lea  in  quantity.    Yexf| 
by  year  China  tea  declines,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  t 
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decadence  will  stop.  To  a  certain  extent  China  planters  and  merchants 
might  arrest  the  tendency  by  more  care  in  cultivation,  preparation  of 
the  leaf,  and  attention  to  European  tastes.  In  general,  though  the 
best  Chinese  will  please  delicate  palates,  the  India  and  Ceylon  kinds 
are  certain  to  predominate  popularly  on  account  of  their  strength.* 

It  is  stated  that  41  °/q  of  the  tea  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdoiij  now  *  comes  from  India,  the  remainder 
coming  from  China  and  other  countries.' 

In  1890  there  were  101,000,000  lbs.  tea  imported  from 
India  into  Great  Britain,  74,000,000  from  China,  and  over 
42,000,000  from  Ceylon.  Ceylon  was  expected  to  export 
70,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  in  1892  that  amount  would  make  it 
reach  what  it  was  thought  it  would  be  in  1891-,  there  being 
now  230,000  acres  of  land  planted  with  tea  in  that  Colony, 
an  increase  of  nearly  40,000  acres  during  two  years.  Japan 
and  China  still  retain  the  two  largest  markets  for  tea,  whicli 
are  those  of  America  and  Australia.  The  trade  in  tea  with 
Russia  is  increasing. 

Some  idea  of  the  immense  consumption  of  tea  in  tho 
world,  and  the  quantities  that  the  most  successful  tea- 
producing  countries  might  put  on  the  market  may  be 
gathered  from  the  calculation  that  the  whole  number  of 
cups  of  tea  taken  a  day  in  the  United  Kingdom  *  will 
probably  be  not  less  on  the  average  than  100,000,000.  The 
British  people  get  through'  181,000,000  lbs.  per  annum, 
being  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  per  head  per  annum.  (In  England 
the  consumption  of  tea  is  rapidly  increasing  and  that  of 
coffee  diminishing).  *The  French  only  consume  half  an  ounce 
in  the  same  period,  whilst  the  Australians,  the  greatest  tea- 
drinkers  in  the  world,  consume  7i  lbs.  of  tea  per  head  every 
year.'  Even  the  Maoris  drink  tea.  Their  consumption  is  very 
small  though,  not  having  been  more  than  1  lb.  per  head  per 
annum.  Another  account  says  that:  *The  largest  annual 
consumption  [of  tea]  per  head  is  in  Western  Australia  at 
10.70  lb.;  Great  Britain  figures  at  4.70;  the  United  States 
at  1.40;  Germany  stands  at  .07,  and  France  at  .03;'  the 
^continental  nations,  even  including  Russia,  come  a  long 
way  behind  the  United  Kingdom.'  The  large  consumption 
of  wine  in  France  and  Germany  unfortunately  retards  the 
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more  healthful  consumption  ( 
500,000,000  people  drink  Cliini 


tea.     It    is  calculated   thit] 
a  ;'.□(!  Ind!;in  tea, 
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I         TELEGRAPHS.— The   firat   telegraph    lino   in   Cliin»| 
nru  opened  in  1872.  and  of  recent  years  the  Chinese  Govoi 
ment,  finding  the  necessity,  by  tlie  Franco -Chi  nose  war,  tifa 
having  rapid  communication  with  the  centres  of  its  DumerouflS 
provinces,  lias  taken  up  the  electric  telegraph.     Speaking  ioM 
a  general  way,  tlio  system  may  be  described  as  consisting,  inV 
the  main,  of  a  line,  starting  from  the  northern  part  of  Chin 
colonial  possessions,  lying  to  the  north  of  China  proper,  and.* 
running  down  not  far  from  the  coast  to  the  South;  i 
southern  portion  there  is  another  line  as  well,  forming  a  loo{h 
futher  inland ;  while  from  this  northern  and  southern  n 
line  spring  three  large  lines  running  in  a  westerly  directiuoj 
the  northern-most  one  through  the  uorthorn  provinces, 
southern  one  through  the  southern  provinces,  and  a  central  om 
along  the  Yangtsz  valley.    Besides  these  grand  lines  there  a 
short  branch  lines  connecting  different  places  with  the  maiifS 
lines.     By  means  of  nil  these,  telegraphic  commumcutton  i 
jpaintained  with  every  province  except  the  turbulent  one  o 
[unan.     The  workmen  sent  to  put  up  the  poles  and  win 
driven  off  by  the  people,  who  objected  to  the  foreigi 
•ation,  but  all  objections  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  bet 
overruled  by  the  Government  mth  a  firm  determination,  am 
doubtless  this  will  be  the  cvonlual  fate  of  the  obatructiveness  a 
the  part  of  the  populace  in  Hunan,  though  no  active  measure! 
seem  to  have  been  taken  yet  by  the  Imperial  (jovvi 
The  work  of  putting  up  the  lines  was  intrusted  to  the  DttnU 
Oreat   Northern  Telegraph  Company.     Compared  with   i 
numerous  important  centres  of  trade  the  stations  are  but  f 
in  number;  and  the  rate  for  messages  is  not  sufficiently  I 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  multitudes  that  nrs 
themselves  of  such  conveniences  in  the  West,   looked  at  troai 
a  foreign  point  of  view,  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  find  that  1 
native  lines  are. nut  available  to  Europeans  if  a  riot  occui 
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THEATRE. — Theatrical  exhibitions  in  China  are  often 
connected  with  religion,  as  in  the  media?val  times  in  the 
West  mystery  plays  were,  for  in  China  they  are  often  held 
in  honour  of  a  god's  birthday.  Subscri[)tions  in  these 
cases  are  obtained  from  the  residents  of  the  locality  and 
a  large  stage  of  bamboo  and  matting,  covered  in,  is  put  up. 
No  nails  are  used  in.  its  construction,  but  the  bamboos  are 
securely  tied  together  with  strips  of  rattan.  The  putting  up 
of  matsheds  is  a  trade  by  itself;  they  are  quickly  run  up, 
a  few  davs  time  suffices  for  erectin*::  one  lar<?e  enousijh  for 
holding  two  thousand  people.  They  are  taken  down  even 
quicker  than  they  are  put  up,  as  sharj)  hook-knives  cut 
through  the  rattan  strips,  and  these  latter  are  the  only 
materials  which  cannot  be  used  again,  the  same  bamboo 
poles  and  oblongs  of  matted  leaves  bound  together,  doing 
duty  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  times.  One  large  shed  may 
servo  for  the  performers,  while  smaller  ones  accommodate 
those  who  pay  for  seats  ;  the  pit  is  the  paved  square,  and 
standing  room  is  all  that  the  rabble,  who  are  packed  as 
thick  as  herring's  in  a  barrel,  are  allowed. 

Players  stroll  in  companies  from  place  to  place,  open  to 
cn5:a<xements  as  above,  or  are  hired  bv  wealthy  families  to 
perform  their  plays  in  their  private  dwellings,  whore  all  the 
inconveniences  of  the  female  members  of  the  family  appearing 
in  public  are  avoided.  In  Hongkong  there  are  three  substan- 
tial buildings  used  for  native  theatres,  and  tlie  Chinese  appear 
to  be  copying  this  example  at  Cantcm  and  elsewhere. 

What  would  wo  think  in  the  West  of  performances 
lasting  three  days  instead  of  throe  hours,  and  only  rests  for 
sleeping  and  eating  ?  Smoking  and  refreshments  are  allowed 
in  the  theatre  itself,  and  the  splitting  and  munching  of  dried 
melon  seeds  whicli  is  carried  on  must  be  immense. 

The  stage  is  simplicity  itself,  with  two  entrances  from 
the  back  where  the  *  green-room'  is  placed;  and  a  few  tables, 
chairs,  and  stools,  are  about  all  that  are  used,  and  they  do 
duty  for  any  and  every  thing.  The  writer  saw  a  frail 
structure  composed  of  tables  and  chairs,  piled  up  in  the 
middle   of  the   stage,   used   to    represent    lofty    crags    and 
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prcci[>itous  mountains,  over  which  the  heroine  of  the  play, 
uccompaiiicd  and  nasistcd  by  a  tnisty  family  retainer,  clam- 
bered    up,    clutching    imaginary    projecting    pi/mls,    trees^  I 
bushes,  or   grass,   to  help   her    in    her    dangerous    climb. 
Some  (if  the  actors  display  coiisidc'rubic  talent,  most  realistic  i 
ufFecls  being  produced  at  times. 

'Die  Eissiijtants  come  in  and  remove  different  articlci 
when  done  with,  or  bring  them  aa  required,  going  out  and  i 
among  the  aetora  with  perfect  nonchalance,  as  no  curtaiBj 
falls  between  the  different  nets.  Considerable  force 
imagination  is  required  to  add  all  the  accessoricB  so  vivid 
pictured  on  the  modern  stage  in  the  West;  but  perhaps  their 
absence  is  not  iiu  entire  defect,  as  more  nttention  caa  be 
bestowed,  without  their  distraction,  un  tlie  acting  itself- 
Young  men,  dressed  as  women,  take  the  female  parts,  and 
the  others  are  so  repreaenled  as  to  bo  known  at  once,  the 
villain  being  pninted  with  a  white  nose. 

Historical  plays  arc  often  performed,  the  dreeses  being -J 
those  of  the  Chinese  when  under  native  rule,  between  two  1 
and  three  centuries  ago,  and  most  gorgeous  they  are,  making  ' 
up   for   all   the   lack   of  scenic   effect;   robes  of  rich  hues 
glittering  with  gold;  long  feathers,  several  feet  in  length, 
falling  in  graceful  curves  from   tlie  caps  of  the  performers, 
and    swaying     wiih    every    motion    of    the    actors, 
speclaciilar    effect    of  all    this    glitter    and    sheen    proves  i 
strange  contrast  to  the  poverty  of  the  building  and  the  bara 
appearance    of  the   stage.     Marches   past   of  soldiers;   thtfl 
exaggerated  stride  of  the  hero;  the  prancing  of  the  warriors- J 
as  they  enter  into  mimic  contests  where  lunges  and  feints, ' 
a  la  Chlnoh,  are  indulged  in  tn  an  extravagant  extent;  all'l 
present  a  roup  fVcml,  iveird  and  fantastic,  grotesque  at  times,  1 
but  so  full  of  life  and  vigour  that  for  some  time  one  enjoy*  I 
the  kaleidoscopic  scene  to  be  witnessed  nowhere  else  in  the  T 
world;  and  were  it  not  for  the  clash  of  the  cymbals  which  ] 
emphasise  different  passages,  the  scrapings  of  the  fiddles,  and  1 
the  indescribable  effect  of  the  Chinese  music,  added  to  thai 
heat    of  the    crowded  building  and  the  disagreeable  odour| 
from  the  perspiring  and  unwashed  masses,  one  would  enjoys 
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it  more,  but  a  headache  is  the  Westerner's  reward  for  the 
patient  sitting  out  of  a  Chinese  play.  *The  efforts  of  certain 
actors  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  from  the 
naturalness  of  their  actions  and  the  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
incidents  of  the  play.  There  is,  however,  much  of  conven- 
tionality, reminding  one  of  the  Italian  opera  among  us.' 

Though  we  have  particularised  the  historic  play,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  *  Brethren  of  the  Pear  Orchard,'  as 
Thespians  are  called  in  China,  confine  their  attention  to 
that  branch  of  the  histrionic  art.  Plays  of  various  kinds, 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  farces,  all  find  acceptance  from  a 
Chinese  audience. 

'While  it  is  true  that  the  Chinese  themselves  make  no  distinction 
between  comedy  and  tragedy,  a  translator  from  their  language  is  still 
at  liberty  to  apply  these  terms,  according  to  the  serious  and  dignified, 
■or  comic  and  familiar  character,  of  the  composition  which  he  selects.' 
Sir  John  Davis,  from  whom  we  quote,  says  further,  of  a  tragedy  which 
he  translated  from  Chinese  into  English: — *In  the  unity  of  the  plot, 
the  dignity  of  the  personages,  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the 
events,  the  strict  award  of  what  is  called  poetical  justice — nay,  in  the 
division  into  five  principal  portions  or  acts,  it  might  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  and  strait-laced  of  the  old  European  critics.  Love  and  war, 
too,  constitute  its  whole  action,  and  the  language  of  the  imperial  lover 
is  frequently  passionate  to  a  degree  one  is  not  prepared  for  in  such  a 
country  as  China.' 

*The  stage,  and  everything  pertaining  to  it,  enjoys  a  lower 
estimation  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.'  It  is  not  considered  proper 
for  respectable  Chinese  ladies  to  go  frequently  to  the  theatre.  *  The 
Chinese  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  possess  dramatic  poetry.'  *No 
Shakespeare  has  ^  ^  yet  arisen  in  China  ;  no  analyst  of  motives 
either  amongst  novelists  or  playwrights.'  *  The  dialogue  of 
their  stage  pieces  is  composed  in  ordinary /;vj5^  /  while  the  principal 
performer  now  and  then  chaunts  forth,  in  unison  with  music,  a 
sf>ecies  of  song  or  "  vaudeville  "  ;  and  the  name  of  the  tune  or  air  is 
always  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  passage  to  be  sung.'  *  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  plays  of  the  Chinese  consists  of  a  sort  of  irregular 
verse,  which  is  sung  or  chanted  with  music.  This  is  often  very 
obscure  in  its  import ;  and  as,  according  to  the  Chinese  themselves, 
the  gratification  of  the  ear  is  its  main  object,  sense  itself  appears 
sometimes  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasing  sound.'  'The 
Chinese  are  enthusiastic  theatre-goers,  and  sit  for  hours  enthralled  by 
the  performance,  bereft  as  it  necessarily  is  of  much  of  the  scenic 
effects  of  the  Western  stage.' 

*The  Chinese  drama  sprang  up  no  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
caliphate  and  subsequent  ages.  The  Greek  drama  was  already 
transplanted  and  had  grown  luxuriantly  in  India.  The  Moham- 
medans naturally  derived  pure  ideas  from  it  in  their  religious  shows, 
and  the  miracle-plays  of  Europe  show  how  the  same  principle  of 
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dramatic  imitation  was  wotkinf;  tliere  also.  So  it  was  in  China. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  Chinese  play  is  Greek.  The  mask,  the  chorus, 
the  music,  the  coIlcK^uy,  the  scene  and  the  act,  are  Creek.  The 
difference  between  Lhmese  plays,  and  those  of  Terence  and  Plautus- 
is  simply  that  the  Roman  dramatists  translated  a  good  deal.  The 
Chinese  look  the  idea  and  worked  up  the  play  from  their  own  history 
and  ihcir  own  social  life.  The  Chinese  drama  is  based  on  mitsic  just 
as  the  Greek  play  was,  and  the  whole  conception  of  the  play  is  foreign 
while  the  details  and  the  language  are  Chinese.  But  tor  the  arrival 
of  Western  musicians  in  the  Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties,  pleasing  the 
peapWs  ear  with  more  lively  and  stirring  strains  than  ihcy  had  ever 
heard  in  the  old  music  of  China,  the  modern  dramatic  music  would  not 
have  been  developed.  Tlie  spread  of  education  and  the  love  of  poetry 
in  the  T'ang  dynasty  constituted  a  training  for  dramatic  .'lutborshipi. 
The  Sung  dynasty  influence  in  this  direction  is  vouched  for  by  Su 
Tung-po.  After  such  men  had  appeared  it  was  easy  for  the  drama 
and  romance  to  be  originated,  but  it  was  the  increasing  inflow  oTj 
foreign  actors  and  musicians  all  through  the  age  of  the  Golden  Tartarafl 
which  gave  direction  and  shape  to  the  new  power.  Every  attempt  tofl 
explain  the  Chinese  drama  as  purely  native  must  therefore  tail-'  fl 

tli<i'li»  rfi-imimeiu/id.—Beftidof  the  noticea  of  the  Tlientra  In  tedH 
bnoka  aui-h  aa  Willianis's  '  Middle  KiTigilnm,'  thiTp  »,tk  some  vary  iuMmlbi|(^H 
pages  on  the  siihjecL  in  PruregHur  Qnuijliu'i  'ChiucM  Sturics '  I [itri>diivtiol^| 
pp.  sxiii— x,\xvi.  ^M 

TIME. — Time — but  wlmt  idea  lias  a  Oiinaman  of  time^fl 

Timi:  (Iocs  not  enter  into  the  (.'ssencc  of  his  ordinary^ 
conceptions  of  »  day.  or,  at  all  tvenls,  the  idea  is  soM 
very  vaguti  tli^t  the  concepliou  of  it  seems  but  an  int^hontafl 
one.  At  the  Treaty  Polls  and  in  their  neighbourhood,  as  weltfl 
as  at  Hongkong  and  Macao,  olocks  me  found  in  every  sho{^fl 
and  watchos  abound,  but  in  many  places  there  is  nofl 
staud;ird  of  correct  time,  and,  in  places  where  tliere  is,  it  isfl 
ignored  extcnsivtjiy,  Life  is  not  such  a  mad  rush  as  with  n^M 
in  our  feverish  pursuit  of  wealth  or  a  livelihood  nr  Iearning4l 
Fix  II  time  for  an  engagement  with  a  Chineso,  and  ho  comesw 
in  hnif  an  hour  late  with  no  idea  that  he  has  done  anvthinffj 
out  of  the  way.  Hire  a  coulic  or  a  street  vchiole  or  a  boat^fl 
and  what  the  man  employed  bases  his  calculation  on,  mS 
to  payment,  is  more  the  distance  traversed  than  the  timttfl 
spent  over  it ;  and,  compared  with  his  fraternity  in  thsfl 
West,  he  patiently  waits  yuur  return,  while  the  miuutesl 
and  hours  that  fly  are  utmost  next  to  nothing  to  hitu.  ThivS 
disregard  of  time  is  seen  in  the  language,  whom  vaguenes^l 
takes   the   place   of    our    precision.      When    a    mau   Bt^f^M 
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*  to-morrow  '  he  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  next  day,  but 
some  indefinite  time  in  the  future  which  sometimes  never 
comes,  like  St.  Patrick's  *  to-morrow';  for  the  saint  when 
exterminating  the  snakes  in  Ireland  put  the  last  one  in  a 
box  and  flung  it  to  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  promising  to  let 
it  out  *  to-morrow,*  and  as  eacli  new  day  began,  the  snake 
asked  to  be  let  out,  but  tlie  saint  always  replied  that  this 
was  to-dav  tind  not  to-morrow. 

The  Chinese  employ  two  methods  in  reckoning  time ; 
one  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  (see  Article  on  Cycle) ;  but  this 
way  of  counting  time  is  an  uncertain  one,  for,  unless  it  is 
distinctly  stated,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether,  say,  a 
certain  book  was  copied  some  score  or  two  years  ago,  or 
fourscore  or  more  years  ago.  Another  better  method,  one  of 
the  most  common — and  one  used  bv  us  to  a  small  extent, 
notably  in  the  Headings  of  Acts  of  Parliament — is  that  of 
employing  the  years  of  the  reign ;  but  with  the  Chinese  it  is 
not  the  sovereign's  name  that  is  used,  that  is  too  sacred  to  be 
so  debased,  but  some  high-sounding  combination  of  words  is 
employed  and  this  designates  the  reign,  or  a  part  of  it,  as 
has  often  happened  in  ancient  Chinese  history,  when  the 
reign-name  was  changed  several  times  in  the  lifetime  of  ono 
monarch.  The  present  occupant  of  the  throne  has  had 
selected  for  him  for  his  *  vear-stvle '  the  words  Kwonjr-siii, 
which  may  be  rendered  into  English  as  *  Illustrious 
Succession ' ;  so  this  year,  which  we  date  from  the  greatest 
event  that  earth  has  ever  seen,  as  A.I).  1893,  is  known 
to  the  Chinese  as  parts  of  the  Yam  Slian  and  Kwai-tsz  years 
of  the  cycle  and  parts  of  the  18th  and  19th  years  of  tlie 
'  Illustrious  Succession '  period.  The  Chinese  year  is  a  lunar 
one,  ^but  its  commencement  is  regulated  by  the  sun.'  To 
those  astronomically  inclined  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that '  New  Year  falls  on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  sun  enters 
Aquarius,  which  makes  it  come  not  before  January  21st  nor 
after  February  19th.'  In  1893,  it  has  happened  on  the  17th 
of  February.  It  is,  therefore,  unlike  the  Mohammedan  year, 
which  now  has  its  new  year  in  summer  and  now  in  winter ; 
the  Chinese  feasts  are  almost  as  certain  as  our  European 
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ttiovable  ones,  for  by  the  addition  of  an  intercalary  monUi 

fery  three  years  or  so  the  differences  are  roughly  adjusted^ 

)  extra  month  is,  however,  not  the  thirteenth  and  added 

.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  is  inserted  at  different 

times  in  different  years,  and  lakes  its  name  from  the  month 

Kit  Immediately  follows;   for  instance,  one  year  it  may  be 

I  the    intercalary    second    month,    on     another    occasion    it 

Lmay   be   the   intercalary  seventh  month,  and   so  on.     The 

Quakers  would  not  be  a  singular  people  in   China   as  farv 

\  their   nomenclature  of  time  was  concerned;  for  instcai 
bin  common  parlance)  of  the  months  having  names  as  i 
»ho    are    out^de    the    pale    of   Quakerism   in   the    West 
mploy,  the  Chinese  know  them  as  the  first,  the  second,  thqj 
ihii-d  months,  and  so  on.     The  close  connection  between  tlw 
inth  and  the  moon  is  more  noticeable  in  Chinese  even  thai 
with  us,  for  tlie  same  word  does  duty  fur  both.     Again,  th)l 
indefinitenesB  of  the  Chinese  as  regards  time  is  seen  in  tht 
days,  for  though  they  are  known  as  the  first,  second,  &c., 
they  are  further  divided  into  tliree  decades  as  regards  theid 
position   in   the   month,  so  a  ChiDcse   cau  fi:i   a  matter   i 
having  occurred  in  the  first  decade,  or  the  second,  or  the'" 
third,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  delight  his  unprecise  nature  by 
a  margin  of  ten  days. 
I  There  is  no  >voek,  amongst  the  Chinese,  in  our  accep- 

htatiou  of  the  term,  but  multitudes  of  them   have  leaniM 
p*rhat  a  week  is.  and  have  terms  to  express  it  and  its  day^ 
and  it  is  well  known  wherever  foreigners  have  stayed  i 
travelled  much. 

The  Chinese  hour  is  twice  the  length  of  ours,  but  agaiib 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Treaty  Ports,  where  clocks 
watches  are  common,  tlie  more  convenient  foreign  system,  a 
shown  by  the  faces  of  those  important  and  useful  horologici 
instruments,  is  largely  used  and  is  probably  increasing  in 
use  every  year;  and  en  passant  we  may  say  that  it  is  in  this 
■Wiiy  that  progress  is  accomplished  in  China,  by  the  adoptioa 
of  some  foreign  invention  which  gradually  extends  from  the  i 
sphere  of  foreign  inflnence  or  introduction  further  into  1 
country.     There  is   no  rapid  wholesale   sweeping   away 
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former  things,  and  the  importation,  en  hloc,  of  new  ideas,  as 
has  frequently  happened  with  Japan — in  her  case  often  to 
be  followed  by  a  revulsion,  or  the  acceptance  of  something 
else,  and  a  discarding  of  the  former  inventions  adopted  so 
hastily.  China's  progress,  being  slower,  is  steadier,  and  will 
be  none  the  less  sure  in  the  long  run. 

TOBACCO  AND  PIPES.— Tobacco  was  introduced 
into  China  from  Luzon,  about  A.D.  1530,  Sind  smoking 
spread  among  all  classes  of  tlie  people,  and  both  sexes,  with 
incredible  rapidity.'  Decrees  were  issued  against  its  use  by 
some  of  the  Ming  dynasty  rulers,  but  proved  as  ineffectual 
as  those  of  James  I.  against  it  in  England,  for  everyone 
smokes  in  China.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pipe  in  use :  the 
dry  pipe  and  the  water-pipe :  the  latter  is  a  copy  of  the 
Indian  hookah  ;  it  consists  of  a  rcccptaole  for  the  water  into 
which  a  tube-like  piece,  about  the  size  of  a  small  finger, 
is  inserted ;  the  upper  end  of  this  tube  contains  a  small 
cavity  into  which  the  K)bacco  is  put.  The  smoke  is  inhaled 
through  the  water  up  the  pipe  part,  which  is  a  tube  about  a 
foot  lonij  ^'raduallv  narrowins:  and  bonding:  over  at  the 
mouth-piece.  These  pipes  are  made  of  copper  and  argentau 
(an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  iron,  and  sometimes  a  little 
silver)  and  are  used  bv  ladies  and  ufcntlemen  ;  the  common 
coolies  have  a  primitive  style  of  water-pipe  which  consists 
of  a  length  of  bamboo,  about  tlie  size  of  a  man's  arm, 
and,  part  of  tlie  way  up,  a  little  tube  of  bamboo,  the  size  of 
a  finii(»r.  for  the  tobacco. 

Tlie  otlier  pipes  aio  often  made  of  bamboo,  as  far  as  the 
stems  are  roncorned,  and  varv  in  lenii^th  from  a  few  feet  to  a 
few  iuohes.  though  short  pi[)Os  are  not  very  common.  The 
bowls,  of  metal,  are  small,  holdinu:  scarcolv  more  than  a 
thimbleful  of  tobacco  ;  a  few  whiifs  exhauj-t  them,  and,  with 
the  gentleman  or  lady,  a  servant  is  ready  who  steps  up,  takes 
the  pipe,  empties  out  the  ashes,  refills  it,  sticks  it  into  the 
mouth  of  his  master  or  mistress,  and  lights  it  with  a  paper  spill. 

The  tobacco  is  prepared  for  smoking  by  drying  the 
leaves  and  cutting  them  into  shreds ;  it  is  milder  than  that 
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led  in  the  West,  and  is  of  different  preparations.  It  is 
icd  in  several  ways,  such  as  in  pipes,  in  paper  cigarettes, 
and  in  snufF,  but  not  in  cigars;  when  used  us  snuff,  it  is  put 
into  snuff-bottles,  over  the  purchase  of  nhich  the  man  of 
means  spends  money  lavishly,  and  the  patient  toiler  also 
lavishly  spends  weeks,  or  sometimes  even  months,  in  the 
ipoduction  of  one.  They  are  often  cut  out  of  'stone,  amber. 
;ate,  and  other  rare  minerals,  ivitli  most  exquisite  taste.' 
■y  are  carved  at  times  like  cameos ;  a  little  bone  spoon 
18  attached  to  the  stopper,  and  a  pinch  of  snuff  is  token 
>ut  by  it  and  put  on  the  thumb-nail,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
,p  into  the  nose. 

Considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  are  exported   to  thc- 

last  Indian  Islands ;  and  lately  a  consignment  of  samples 

fJias  been  sent  to  well-knoivn  brokers  in  London,  with  the 

lOpo  of  introilucing  Chinese  tobacco  to  the  Western  market 

[luid  testing  its  fitness  for  that  market  (see  Article  on  Trade), 

Japanese  tobacco  is  already  largely  consumed  in  Eui-ope,  but 

ihe  bulk  of  it  goes  to   Antwerp,   Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg, 

'where,   with  the  addition  of  the  Sumatra  or  Havana  loaf, 

it  is  made  into  cigars.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  Chinese  have  developed  a  likiB 
for  Manila  cigars  and  many  of  them  may  bo  seen  smokinj 
them.  The  street  coolies  in  Hongkong,  whose  stock  of  cai 
is  too  small  to  invest  in  such  luxuries,  keep  an  eye  open  fol 
the  discarded  ends  tossed  away  by  the  extravagant  foreignei 
and,  picking  them  up,  enjoy  a  few  whiffs.  Nor 
manufacture  of  these  cigar  ends  into  new  cigars  unknowi 
to  the  ingenious  Chinaman. 

TOMBS.— K  book  itself  might  be  written 
subject  of  tombs  in  China,  so  important  are  they  considera 
in  this  land  of  anomalies;  they  are  frequently  to  be  foanj 
scattered  over  the  hill-sides  everywhere;  or  forming  j 
compact  mass  of  whited  sepulchres,  as  at  Amoy ;  or  occupj*!!!! 
a  place  of  honour  in  the  middle  of  a  rico-field,  as  in  I 
neighbourhood  of  Swatow.  Different  chajiters  in  siich  j 
book  might  be  filled  with  accounts  of  the  graves  themselvM 
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their  construction;  the  different  styles  used  in  different 
dynasties ;  the  different  styles  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  at  the  present  day;  the  different  styles  used  by 
high  officials,  lower  officials,  and  the  common  people ;  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tomb-stones  differing  at  different  periods 
of  history  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
present  day ;  the  different  superstitions  connected  with  the 
graves,  the  folklore,  the  worship  paid  at  the  tombs  to  the 
spirits  of  the  deceased;  the  wonderful  farrago  of  nonsense 
and  glimmerings  of  a  stray  truth  here  and  there  amidst  such 
an  amount  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  as  to  create  a  doubt 
whether  there  be  anything  but  a  mass  of  falsehood  in 
the  whole  system  of  Fung  Shui — the  wonderful  geomantic 
superstition  which  centres  round  the  tomb  of  the  deceased 
ancestor  as  the  hope  and  dread  of  future  generations  (see 
Article  on  Fung  Shui).  Not  a  few  chapters  might  be 
occupied  with  descriptions  of  the  coffin  to  be  put  in  the  tomb, 
accounts  of  the  procession  to  the  tomb,  and  the  funeral,  with 
all  the  varying  customs  for  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
while  interesting  pages  might  contain  investigations  as  to 
how  much  of  all  the  ceremonial  has  come  down  from  a  hiffh 
antiquity  and  how  much  has  grown  on  to  the  original  system 
in  the  course  of  ages — how  much  is  original  ancestor  worship 
and  how  much  is  due  to  Buddhism  and  Taouism ;  all  these 
would  require  a  full  treatment  to  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  even  then  much  of  interest  would  have  been  left  out. 
We  cannot  therefore  in  this  article  do  more  than  point  out 
some  of  the  various  aspects  that  the  tomb  presents  itself 
to  the  Chinese  in,  and  refer  our  readers  to  our  articles  on 
Ancestral  Worship,  Fung  Shui,  and  Mourning  for  a  notice 
of  one  or  two  of  the  aspects  mentioned  above. 

Jhwhx  rcriHinnendrd. — Gray's  '  China.'  Vol.  L.  pp.  30vS-32.">.  Williams's 
'Middle  Kin;,'(lom,'  Vol.  II.,  pp.  2IG,  2r)2.  Most  books  on  China  contain 
.something:  on  the  subject. 

TOPSY-TURVY  DOM.— It  is  the  unexpected  that  one 
must  expect,  especially  in  this  land  of  topsy-turpydom. 
The  Chinese  are  not  only  at  our  antipodes  with  regard  to 
position  on  the  globe,  but  they  are  our  opposites  in  almost 
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every  action  and  thought.  It  never  does  to  judge  how  a 
Chinese  would  act  under  certain  circumstances  from  what 
we  ourselves  would  do  if  placed  in  similar  conditions :  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  do  the  very  actions  we  would 
never  think  of  performing;  think  the  very  thoughts  that 
would  never  occur  to  us;  and  say  what  no  foreigner  would 
ever  think  of  uttering.  He  laughs  when  he  tells  you  his 
father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  is  dead;  a  bride  that 
did  not  wail  as  if  for  the  dead  would  be  a  fraud.  He  asks 
you  if  you  have  eaten  your  rice  instead  of  saying,  How 
do  you  do  ?  and  locates  his  intellect  in  his  stomach.  For 
*  good  bye '  he  says  *  walk  slowly.'  Instead  of  telling  you 
to  take  heart  and  be  brave  when  any  danger  threatens,  he 
tell  you  to  lessen  your  heart;  he  makes  the  most  earnest 
inquiries,  not  only  as  to  your  health,  but  asks  your  age,  and 
compliments  you  if  you  arc  old;  he  wishes  to  know  what 
your  salary  or  income  is,  what  your  rent  is,  and  numberless 
otlier  polite  questions  which  we  think  impertinent.  On  the 
other  hand  let  no  inquiry  cross  your  lips  as  to  the  welfare 
of  liis  wife;  nor  had  vou  better  ask  after  his  dauirhters — his 
sons  lie  will  be  glad  to  parade  before  you:  but  do  not 
coinplinieut  him  on  tlic  cluibby  cheeks  and  healthy  looks  of 
Ills  baby  boy,  as  any  accident  or  disease  happening  to  the 
vouiiirster  will  be  laid  to  vour  account.  While  vou  have 
(lotted  your  hat  on  entering  his  house,  he  has  put  liis  on 
bol'orv^  rcccivini;-  vou.  He  sluikes  liis  own  hands  instead  of 
<'las[)iti^  yours;  he  places  you  on  his  left  as  the  s;\'ir  of 
iKjiKjur:  and  if  lie  hands  vou  anvthinu:  he  does  so  with  two 
hands.  He  [)e:-liaps  slious  you  with  pride  the  set  of  coffin 
b  »a:ils  which  his  dutiful  son  has  presented  to  him. 

If  we  look  at  Chinrse  b<.)')ks,  here  acrain  evervthinf^ 
solmus  different:  tlie  eiul  is  the  bei^inning  and  the  hei^innin"" 
is  the  end;  the  lines  of  [)rLntini;  are  vertical  and  not  hi>rizontal, 
.as  with  us;  the  title  is  often  written  on  the  outside 
b:>t[oni  edges  of  the  hooks,  as  tliey  are  not  stood  Uji  in  rows 
in  b<)ok-eases,  but  laid  on  tjie  shelves  one  above  the  other: 
wliile  tlie  reader  puts  in  his  marker  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  and  not  at  the  top ;   foot-n(,>tes  are   on   the   top   margin 
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or  occur  in  the  body  of  tlie  text;  the  title  is  on  the  edge, 
where  the  headings  'of  the  pages  also  appear,  as  well  as  their 
numbers;  tlie  edges  are  uncut  and  are  intended  to  remain 
so,  as  the  paper  is  only  printed  on  one  side,  and  the  interior 
pages  are  blank.  Sometimes  two  books  are  bound  in  one, 
but  then  the  upper  half  of  the  page  is  taken  up  with  one, 
and  the  lower  half  with  the  other,  all  the  wav  throu<rh  the 
book,  somewhat  like  the  French  fenilleto)i  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  newspaper  in  France.  It  is  in  the  same  way 
that  he  keeps  his  debit  and  credit  accounts  in  l>is  office  or 
shop  books,  one  on  the  upper  half  of  the  page  and  the  other 
on  the  lower. 

In  his  dictionaries  ho  uscvs  no  alphabet,  but  laying  hold 
of  21  I'  key  words,  he  arranges  his  tens  of  thousands  of 
words  under  these.  At  other  times  he  arran']ces  them  bv  the 
termination  of  their  sounds,  so  that  mh}'i,  Unn,  thuj,  siiry, 
would  all  come  under  one  heading,  just  as  if  we  were  to 
class  all  our  words  ending  in  fr  together  in  one  part  of  our 
dictionary. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  we  come  again  across  curious 
examples  of  doing  things  in  a  different  way  to  what  we  do 
them.  The  Chinese  official  rank  is  shown  by  difF^^rent 
coloured  buttons  of  various  materials  stuck  on  the  top  of 
the  official  hat :  the  mandarin's  clothes  are  embroidered  with 
animals  and  birds,  front  and  back,  for  the  same  reason,  and 
a  peacock's  and  other  feathers  show  his  honours — all  these 
instead  of  epaulettes,  gold-la^e  and  decorations — while  a 
string  of  beads  round  his  neck  completes  the  'great  man's' 
effeminate  appearance.  The  wearing  of  bracelets  is  not 
confined  to  women,  men  often  have  expensive  jadeston«  ones 
on.  Neither  men  nor  women  wear  gloves,  but  their  sleeves 
are  so  long,  falling  over  their  hands,  as  to  be  used  as  muffs 
in  cold  weather.     The  capacious  sleeves  also  serve  as  pockets. 

A  Chinaman  wears  his  hair  on  the  back  of  his  head  as 
long  as  a  woman's,  but  on  the  front  it  is  all  shaven 
off.  By  the  hair  on  his  face  you  may  approximately  judge 
his  age;  before  forty-five  or  thereabouts  he  is  clean  shaved, 
after  that  he  cultivates  his  moustache,  and  later  in  life  he 
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grows  all  he  can,  which  is  not  much.  Tite  womun,  as  v 
as  the  men,  near  jackets  and  trousers,  and  the  men  loDI 
robes.  As  a  general  rule  the  women  wenr  socks,  and  t 
men  often  wear  stockings.  The  men  go  ivith  compnratjvd 
thin  soles,  and  the  Inrgo-footed  women  wilh  ihick  onei 
Some  of  our  ladies  arc  foolish  enough  to  tight-laco; 
Chinese  ladies  bind  (heir  feet.  We  blacken  our  shoes: 
Chinese  whiten  the  sides  of  their  soles.  We  use  our  han( 
to  play  at  battledore  and  shuttlecoek;  the  Chinese  do  na 
use  the  former,  and  kick  the  latter  wilh  their  feet. 
fly  kites  with  us;  ihej-  do  also  in  China,  but  tlie  finest  kit* 
arc  the  property  of  grown-up  men,  who  enjoy  the  ilyinj 
them  as  much  as  boys,  if  not  more. 

Black  is  mourning  wilh  us;  wliite,  gray,  and  blue,  wili 
the  Chinese,  and  the  shoes,  as  well  as  cap,  hair,  and  clotbn 
all  shoiv  it.  Red  is  the  sign  of  rejoicing  and  is  consequently 
used  at  marriages. 

Babies  are  habitually   carried   on   tlio  back,   nor   does 

gentleman   or  lady  hesitate  to  accept  a  similar  position 

I  when  being  landed  from  a  boat  through  the  mud.     Most  of 

I  the  email  boats  are 'manned' by  wumen.     Ladies  smoke  as 

I  well  as  gentlemen,  and  gentlemen  fan  themselves  as  well  as 

the  ladies. 

The  Chinese  compass  points  to  the  South,  not  to  the 

I  North,  as  with  us,  nor  do  they  say  north-west,  north-cast, 

south-east,  and  south-west;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  west-north, 

I  east-north,  oast-south,  and  west-south.     On  Chinese  boats  the 

I  cooking  is  done  at  the  stern  aad  not  in  a  galley  forward. 

'  They  often  haul  their  boats  up  on  the  shore  stern  furemost; 

their   oars,   instead   of  being   in   one    piece,    are    in    two, 

I  joined  in  the  middle,  a  short  end  piece  being  put  on  at  the 

handle,  and,  in  contravention  of  our  rules  of  rowing,  one 

hand  often  caps  it.     They,  as  often  as  not,  do  not  keep  stroke 

I  rowing,  but  each  one  pulls  his  own  time;   nor  does  a 

Chinaman  ever  think  of  walking  in  step,  they  follow  each 

other,  one  after  the  other,  like  a  flock  of  geese.     The  stone 

coolies,  carrying  heavy  slabs  of  granite,  persistently  keep 

step  out  of  stop,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  Irishism. 
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But  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  contrariety  of  the 
Chinaman.  He  turns  his  names  backforwards  as  we  do  in 
our  (directories :  the  surnames  first  and  the  other  names 
aftciwards;  and  in  the  same  way  he  transposes  (according  to 
our  ideas)  his  titles  of  respect  and  relationship ;  for  instead 
of  saying  His  Lordship  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Chinese  he 
uses,  if  literally  translated,  would  be  Chief  Justice  His 
Lordship,  Uncle  Sam  would  be  Sam  Uncle,  and  Mr.  Brown 
would  be  Brown  Mr.  There  is  one  occasion  when  we  put  an 
official's  titles  after  his  name,  and  that  is  in  a  proclamation 
iiisued  bv  him  ;  here  a^ijain  the  Chinese  reverses  his  usual 
method  and  put  all  the  titles  first  and  the  official's  name  last. 
He  arranges  his  dates  just  the  opposite  to  what  we  do  ours, 
for  he  puts  the  year  first,  the  month  next,  and  the  day  last. 
He  sometimes  buys  a  little  girl  and  brings  her  up  in  the 
house  as  a  future  bride  for  his  son,  who,  in  any  case,  has 
not  the  trouble  of  searching  one  out,  for  his  father  and 
mother  will  do  that  for  him,  sometimes  even  arranging  a 
matrimonial  alliance  before  he  is  born,  on  the  contingency 
that  he  will  prove  to  be  a  boy  and  that  the  other  family  will 
chance  to  have  a  girl.  When  a  servant  wishes  to  leave  your 
employ,  instead  of  telling  you  so,  it  often  happens  that  he 
asks  leave  to  return  to  the  country,  puts  in  a  substitute, 
and  never  returns.  When  a  Chinese  wishes  to  consult  vou 
about  any  matter  he  generally  sends  a  friend  and  either 
does  not  come  at  all,  or  waits  downstairs  ready  if  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  for  him  to  appear ;  and  in  the  same 
way  nearly  everything  is  done  through  a  friend,  or  go- 
between,  or  middle-man. 

He  turns  his  fractions  upside  down  and,  instead  of 
saying  four-sixths,  says  sixths-four. 

3Ian  is  the  beast  of  burden  in  a  great  part  of  China,  and 
not  only  does  he  carry  his  fellow  man,  but  pigs  are  even 
carried  by  the  coolies. 

The  blade  of  the  saw  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  frame, 
and  the  Chinese  carpenter  sits  to  his  work,  using  his  feet  to 
hold  the  wood  firm ;  he  sticks  his  foot-rule  in  his  stocking  or 
down  his  back. 
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'As  regards  their  orders  of  nobility,  the  Chinese  offi 
another  instance  of  their  contrariness;  not  only     ' 
do  a  son's  deeds  ennoble  his  ancestors,  but  heredity   is  thw 
exception  and  extinction  the  rule.' 

TORTURE.— Tottuve    is   divided   in   China   iu 
classes ;  legal  and  illegal ;  ^vhat  is  permitted  and  what  i 
supposed  not  to  be  allowed, 

'The  clauses  under  Section   I.  of  ihe  Code  describe  the  U^_ 
inslnimcnts   of  torture  ;    ilicy  consist    of  three  boards  with  propc 
STOOves  for  compressing  the  ankles,  and  five  round  sticks  for  saueesii 
the  fingers  to  which  may  be  added  the  bamboo;  besides  tune  i 
instruments  of  torture  are  legally  .-illowed,  though   other  nays  i 
putting  the  question  are  so  common  ns  to  give  Ihe  impression  ih) 
some  of  lliem  at  least  ate  sanctioned.    PuUinj;  or  twisting  ihc  eais  w'' 
roughened  lingers,  and  keeping  them  in  a  bent  position  while  makj 
the  prisoner  kneel  on  chains,  or  making  him  kneel  for  a  long  lim 
are  among  ihe  illegal  modes.     Striking  the  lips  with  sticks  until  iht 
are  nearly  jellied  ;  putting  the  hands  in  stocks  befoie  or  behind  tl 
back  ;  wrapping  the  fingers  in  oiled  cloth  to  burn  them  ;  suspendid 
the  body  by  the  thumbs  and  fingers  ;  tying  Ihc  hands  to  a  bar  ui  '' 
the  knees,  so  as  to  bend  the  body  double,  and  chainmg  by  Ihe  r 
close  to  3  stone  are  resorted  to  when  the  prisoner  is  contumaci 
One  magistrate  is  accused  of  halving  fastened  up  two  criminals  I 
bo,irds  by  nails  driven  through   their  palms  ;    one  of  them  ton 
hands  loose  and  was  nailed  up  again  which  caused  his  death  ;  u 
beds  of  iron,   boiling  water,   red-hot  spikes,   and  cutting  the  lei 
Achilles -are  also  charged  against  him,  but  the  l^mperor  exoncrata 
him  on  account  of  the  atrocious  character  of  the  criminals.    Compcllit^ 
them  to  kneel  upon  pounded  glass,  sand,  and  salt  mixed  lOgciha 
uBiil  the  knees  become  excoriated,  or  simply  kneeling  upon  chains  I 
a  lighter  mode  of  the  same  infliction,    a     o    c     Flogging  is  one  i 
the  live  auihorised  punishments,  but  it  is  used  more  than  any  t 
means  to  elicit  confession.;  the  bamboo,  raltnn,  cudgel,  and  wbip 
all  employed.    When  death  ensues  the  magistrate  reports  ibal  t 
criminal  died  of  sickness,  or  hushes  it  up  by  bribing  liis  friends,  U 
of  whom  are  ever  allowed  access  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  to  s 

and  comfort  the  sufltrers.     From  the  manner  in  which  such  f 

is   spoken   of  it  may  be  inferred  that  immediate  death  does  ni 
lake  pISce  from  torture' 

It  is  not  only  the  prisoner  who  is  tortured ;  bat  1 
witnesses  arc  also  liable  to  be  so  treated:  the  prisoner  i 
make  him  confess,  without  which  he  cannot  be  punished;  t" 
witnesses  to  make  them  divulge  what  they  are  supposed  1 
know.  The  fear  that  the  lower  officials  are  in  of  I 
reported  by  their  superiors  acts  as  a  deterrent  in  some  c 
but,  notwithstanding  this  check,  there  must  be  an  tmmoi 
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amount  of  torture  inflicted  on  poor  hunumity  in  China  when 
once  within  the  clutches  of  the  law.  No  wonder  the  Chinese 
dread  the  law  and  its  minions :  they  have  reason  to  do  so. 
The  mere  incarceration  in  the  loathsome  cells  attached  to 
the  yamens  is  torture  itself;  and  how  much  more  this  is 
aggravated  by  the  racks  and  bambooings  and  hangings 
up  by  thumbs  and  big  toes  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

Hotthx  rccomvunulrd. — Williams's  'Middle  Kinj^dom,'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  5«)7, 
508.     Gray's  '  China,'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  'A'2—\\i<. 

TRADE. — The  Cliinese  are  pre-eminently  a  trading  race : 
*  their  merchants  are  acute,  methodical,  sagacious,  and  enter- 
prising, not  over-scrupulous  as  to  their  mercantile  honesty 
in  small  transactions,  but  in  large  dealings  exhibiting  that 
regard  for  character  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations 
which  extensive  commercial  engagements  usually  produce/ 

In  dealing  with  the  trade  of  China,  it  may  conveniently 
be  divided  into  internal,  or  domestic,  and  foreign.  Trade 
may  be  compared  to  the  breath  of  prosperity.  A  nation  that 
has  little  trade  is  in  a  backward  state  of  development,  and 
those  nations  which  place  less  restrictions  on  the  interchange 
of  commodities,  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  world's  marcli 
of  2)rogress. 

The  volume  of  the  internal  trade  of  China  must  be 
something  enormous.  When  one  travels  into  the  interior, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  largo  distributing 
centre  like  Canton,  one  is  surprised  at  the  constant  succc^ssion 
of  craft  sailing  swiftly  to  remote  towns  and  villages,  laden 
with  goods  for  local  consumption.  The  natural  facilities  in 
the  wiiy  of  broad  rivers  have  been  fully  availed  of  and  added 
to  by  numerous  canals,  while  footpaths  connect  all  the 
inland  towns  and  villages,  and  are  traversed  by  carriers 
bearing  loads  of  merchandise  slung  to  poles  thrown  across 
their  shoulders.  In  the  North  of  China  animals  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  but,  in  the  South,  man  fulfils  that  function. 

Nor  has  the  trade  of  China  been  simply  a  modern  affair. 
From  remote  antiquity  the  Chinese  have  been  true  to  their 
commercial  instincts,  and  have  not  only  been  the  civilisers  of 
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Eastern  Asia,  supplying  them  with  their  letters  and  literature;  j 
but  they  have  also  provided  for  their  more  mutcriol  wantR  nod  •! 
received  in  exchange  the  curamitdities  which  they  required 
from   the   neighbouring   nations,      Nor  were   their  trading 
voyages  confined  to  their  immediate    neighbours,   as   they 
were  extended  to  India  and   even  beyond  (see   Article   on 
Chiueso  Abroad).   This  trade  with  foreign  lands  was  continuedfl 
through  successive  dynasties,  and  to  it  has  been  added,  duringl 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  the  maritime  trade   witU] 
European  countries,  which  has  risen  from  small  beginning^fl 
till   it   has   attained   its   now   vast    proportions.      A   mosfa 
intei-esting  chapter  in  the  world's  history  will  be  revealec 
when   future   investigations   have   added    sufficient    to 
material,  already  gathered  and  published  by  patient  scholars* 

I  to  form  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  commercial  relatiunal 
i0f  this  vast  country,  not  only  with  her  Immediate  neighbour!,  I 
^ut  with  distant  countries  in  Asia,  and  even  with  the  Roman! 
«mpire,  while  its  more  modern  developments  with  Europad 
and  America  will  not  be  found  devoid  of  int-erest, 
The  value  of  Cliina's  foreign  trade  for  the  year  18901 
■was  214,237,961  Hai-Ki-.m  Taeis,  being  £50^67,971  2*.  8rf.l 
or  S329,926,459.94',  a  largely  increased  volume  of  imports 
and   &  largely  diminished  volume  of  exports,  as  compared 

»with  that  of  1889,  and  even,  but  to  a  less  extent,  with  that 
of  1888.' 
'  That  very  many  diverse  causes,  internal  and  external,  to  China 
if.g.  the  increased  tea  competition  of  India  and  Ceylon  [see  Article  on 
Ten]  and  the  floods  which  swept  the  plain  of  Chihii,  and  devastated 
a  vast  area  of  country),  contributed  to  the  result  is  undoubted,  but 
one  dominating  cause  was  the  rapid  rise  in  the  gold  vaiue  of  silver, 

»  which  facilitated  the  sale  of  imports  and  retarded  the  purchase  of 
■Otports.'  J 

As  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  saroM 
year,  it  is  only  between  -jJ^th  or  -j-'jth  of  the   amount,  the" 
sUtisticsfortheUnitedKingdom  for  1890  being  £7'18,77G,286. 
The  figures,  however,  given  above  for  China,  do  not  comprise 
the  whole  foreign  trade,  as  they  only  cover  the  goods  carried  . 
I  =in  foreign  bottoms,  and  which  pass  through  the  Impertsl 
1  Maritime  Customs  {see  Article  on  Customs). 
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In  1891  the  Foreign  Trade  rose  from  the  above  figure 
to  the  total  of  23i,000,000  Hai-Kwan  Taels,  the  highest 
total  ever  recorded. 

*In  Imports  and  L.:ports  trade  has  been  equally  active,'  there 
having  been  a  'general  gion'th  of  Commerce  and  a  marked  expansion 
of  business  at  nearly  all  the  ports ; '  and  yet  *  although  more 
merchandise,  to  the  value  of  20  million  taels,  entered  and  left  China 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  past  twelve  months  cannot  be 
recorded  as  one  of  commercial  prosperity.  Capital  invested  in  the 
trade  has  yielded  meagre  returns-  The  vast  amount  of  foreign 
tonnage  employed  in  the  carrying  traffic  abroad  and  coastwise 
returned  small  profits  owing  to  the  keen  competition  at  unremu- 
nerative  rates  of  freight,  and  sterling  was  still  at  a  low  point.'  *  The 
remarkable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Foreign  Imports'  in  1890 
was  *  fully  maintained  in  1891.' 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  trade  imported,  with 
their  respective  values,  in  1890  and  1891  : — 

IMPORTS  (NET). 


1890. 

1891. 

^•'L'l  llIJi*  •  •        •■•        •••        •«•        •••        •••        ••• 

Cotton  goods     

Woollen  pcKMl."* 

Miacellaneous  piocn  ji^ooils      

Mrtnis  and  nirtal  maiiufiU'tureM     ... 
Sundries     

•  •  « 

TI'ii-Kican  TU. 

28,95(1.329 
45.n2(),.302 

3,«42.7S2 
135,215 

r).872.()S4 
42,4G«,7«9 

Hai-Ktran  Tin. 

28,333,156 

53,290.200 

4,695,25(5 

101.204 

7,254.448 

40.329,599 

T()lal       

127,093,481 

134.003,863 

The  following  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  for  the 
same  periods  : — 

CHIEK  ARTICLES  OF  EXPORT. 


1890. 

4  ^\  f\^ 

1891. 

Hai-Ktran  Tin. 

Hai-Kwan  TU>. 

Clothing:     

1,428.210 

1,406,435 

Cotton,  raw       

2,989.274 

3,841,129 

Fire-erackers  and  fire-works  ... 

1,124,214 

1,012,530 

i  aiH^r  ...     ...     •..     ...     ...     ... 

1,359,915 

1,570,709 

Silk  of  all  kindii  and  coeoon? 

30,255.905 

36,902,026 

Straw,  braid       

2,008,775 

1,605,234 

Sn^ar «     •.•     ...     ...     ... 

2,664.864 

2,594,46p 

Tea  of  all  kind:!        

20,663.450 

31,028,584 

Tobacco      

990,958 

1,052.858 

wool     ...        ...        •..       ...       ...       ..• 

853,496 

1,111,704 
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The  total  value  of  native  goods  exported  to  foreign 
countries  in  1890  was  87,144,480  Hai-Kwan  Taels,  in  189U 
100,947,8*9  Hai-Kwan  Taels. 

In  1890  opium  increased  in  quantity  by  GOO  piculs,  or 
barely  1  per  cent.,  and  decreased  in  cost  by  1^  million 
taels,  or  about  5  per  cent.  The  net  importation  into  the 
ports  in  1890  was  76,616  piculs  (in  1891,  it  was  77,445 
piculs),  a  j^icul  being  equal  to  100  catties  or  133^  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  so  thiit  the  amount  in  1890  equaled  4,560  tons 
and  1,0661  lbs.,  this  total  was  made  up  of  28,898  piculs 
Mahva  (in  1891=29,31-7),  25,436  piculs  Patna  (in 
1891-23,281),  17,283  piculs  Benares  (in  1891=18,901), 
and 4,999  piculs  Persian,  including  Turkey  (in  1891=5.913). 
The  quantity  thus  imported  from  British  territory  exceeds^ 
considerably  that  from  other  states"  or  countries.  The  ports 
which  absorb  the  largest  amounts  of  opium  in  1890  were 
Shanghai,  17,420  piculs  (1891=17,688),  Canton,  11,811 
piculs  (1891 ---12,788);  none  of  the  other  ports  reaching 
the  amount  of  10,000  piculs.  Swatow  had  a  total  of  7,760 
piculs  (1891^7,895),  Ningpo,  6,026  piculs  (1891 --6,027), 
Amoy,  5,785  piculs  (1891--5,171-),  and  Foochow,  5,172 
piculs  (in  1891 --5,022; ;  the  amounts  imported  into  the 
other  ports  rose  no  higher  than  between  3,000  and  4.000 
piculs.  In  1891  o})ium  Avhich  still  'heads  tlie  lists  of 
imports/  showed  'a  shrinkage  in  value,  but  in  quantity 
there  was  an  increase  of  828  piculs.' 

The  cotton  goods,  which  when  classed  all  together  form 
the  largest  amount  in  value  of  the  imports,  had  a  large 
increase  in  1890,  having  *  bounded  upwards  in  value  from  3() 
million  taels  in  1889  to  45  millicjii  taels  in  1890,  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent.'  Cotton  goods  of  nearly  every  texture 
participated  in  this  increase,  both  in  quantity  and  in  value, 
while  the  increase  Avas  most  marked  in  cotton  yarn,  beinsr  a 
rise  of  50  per  cent,  in  value  to  that  imported  in  the  previous 
year  1889.  For  more  than  ten  years  past  this  increase  has 
been  sustained,  '  doubling  itself  every  few  years,'  being  now 
over  a  million  piculs.  The  increase  in  1891  was  represented 
by  the  sum  of  8,270,000  taels.    As  regards  the  shirtings  and 
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T-cloths  ^  a  heavier  and  more  costly  class  of  goods '  has 
been  in  demand  and  the  largest  number  of  pieces  of  American 
sheetings  ever  recorded  was  imported  in  1891,  namely, 
2,008,000  pieces. 

Amongst  sundries  must  be  noticed  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  kerosene  oil  in  1890  over  1889.  In  1890, 
American  kerosene,  23,591,113  gals,  and  Russian,  7,237,611 
gals.;  in  1891,  American,  39,3t8,4-77  gals,  and  Russian, 
10,000,902  gals.  The  quantity  of  rice  imported  in  1890 
was  7,574.257  piculs,  valued  in  Ilai-Kwan  taels  at  1 1,415,779, 
almost  all  of  this  was  taken  by  the  Kwangtung  jn'oviuce, 
concerning  which  it  has  been  written:  *  It  speaks  marvels  for 
the  resources  of  that  province  that  it  can  pay  out  11^  million 
taels  for  food  products  without  any  unusual  scarcity  being 
heralded  abroad  or  indications  of  distress  beinsr  broujrht  to 
the  notice  of  the  outer  world.'  This  item  of  rice  gives  a 
little  insight  into  the  immense  volume  of  native  trade  which 
is  carried  on  within  the  distant  parts  of  this  vast  empire  and 
without  the  cognisance  of  Euro[)eans.  It  is  probable  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  famine  in  the  province  of  Chihli,  which 
necessitated  rice  being  sent  from  tlie  centre  of  China,  as  well 
as  from  other  causes,  the  home  grown  rice  of  the  central 
provinces  would  have  bjcn  used  in  the  South  instead  of  the 
foroi/iiu  sri'own  article. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  1890  tlie  growth  in  the 
consumption  of  window  glass  (58  ^/ ,),  matches  (23  '/^), 
needles  20  (  / ,),  as  evinced  by  the  Customs  returns,  since  it 
shows  tliat  tiie  oystor-sliell  frames  in  the  South  and  paper 
windows  in  the  Nortli  are  every  yuar  giving  way  to  tlie  cry 
for  •  mair  liclit ' ;  and  that  the  ilint,  tinder-box,  and  iron,  are 
fast  bcini;  i^ivcn  wy*  for  tlie  foreiijrn  lucifer ;  and,  finallv,  that 
tlie  Cliinese  matron  and  maiden  find,  notwithstanding  the 
unlucky  black  papers  in  which  foreign  needles  are  done  up, 
tliat  the  sharp  and  fine-holed  foreign  manufactured  article,  is 
superior  to  the  clumsier  production  of  the  native  workmen. 

Of  the  exports  in  1890,  silk  takes  the  lead.  The  rise  in 
the  value  of  silver  and  the  shorter  yield  of  silk  in  the  two 
provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu,  reduced  the  export  for 
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the  year  1890.  The  decrease  was  principally  in  white  raw 
ailk  (total  amount  exported  50,599  piculs),  and  silk  piece 
goods  (total  amount  exported  9,857  piculs).  The  exports 
of  silk  being  classed  in  the  Customs  returns  under  the 
following  additional  heads  to  those  already  given,  viz.:  raw 
yellow  (9,77 1  piculs),  and  raw  wild  silk  (19,979  piculs),  silk 
reeled  from  Dupions  (i8  piculs),  cocoons  {10-537  piculs), 
refuse  (55,111  piculs),  Shantung  pongees  and  unclassed  silk 
products  (1,238  piculs).  We  give  a  table  of  the  exports  of 
silk  goods,  cocoons,  &c.,  to  foreign  countries  from  China  for 
twelve  years  from  1879  to  1890  inclusive: — 

Fjeula.  Piculs.  Piculs. 

1879=105,148  1883  =  103,869  1887=163,654 

1880=114,010  1884  =  114,316  1888=155,499 

1881  =  105,338  1835  =  100,513  1889=183,939 

1882=103,610  1886=140,457  1890=158,437 

Concerning  silk  in  1891  it  is  stated: — 

'The  shipments  of  raw  silk  were:  white  and  yellow  silk^.J 
84,948  piculs;  wild  silk,  17,043  piculs;  and  refiise  silk,  6o,7oj.l 
piculs — these  amounis  being  much  over  those  of  1890,  a  low  rate  rfj 
exchange  favouring  the  cansuinption  of  Chinese  silks  in  Europe.' 

Also  see  Article  on  Silk  in  this  book. 

Tea  comes  next  in  the  matter  of  exports.  Conoeruiny  I 
the  decrease  in  its  exportation,  the  Statistical  CommiesionerJ 
of  Customs  writes  :— 

'Ti:a  fell  from  1,877,331  piculs.  valued  at  Hk.  Tls,  28,351,314  ii 
1889,  to  1,665,396  piculs.  valued  at  Hk,  Tls.  36,663,450,  or  by  312,00 
piculs  and  Hk.  Tls.  1,600,000  nsspeclivcly,  or  in  value  $i  per  cvolM 
This  falling  away  of  ihe  tea  industo'  is  n  terrible  loss  to  the  people  OM 
those  parts  of  China  to  whom  it  has  been  a  source  of  wealth  in  tht.1 

Cst,  and  one  cannot  but  hope  that  the  means  may  be  found  o£l 
ilding  it  up  again  to  its  old  dimensions  of  Kk,  'fls.  33,S<k>iW(^1 


In  the  consiimptiun  of  black  teas  Great  Britain  takeftfl 
the  lead  with  nearly  3T8.3-!0  piculs.  while  the  United  Stat«»l 
only  uses  164,855  piculs,  but  the  tables  are  turned  when  id" 
conies  to  the  matter  of  green  tea,  as  only  j'9,5tl  piculs  nmM 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  while  103.285  picuU  go  to  | 
the  L'uited  States.  Russia  and  Siberia  take  an  enormouaj 
quantity  of  tea,  coming  next  to  Gi'eat  Britain,  viz.,  339,76! 
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piculs;  this  goes  by  three  routes:  to  Odessa  by  sea,  lid 
Tientsin  and  Kiakhta,  into  Siberia  and  part  of  it  on  to- 
Russia;  and  *  considerable  quantities  are  sent  from  Hankow 
and  vicinity  up  the  Han  river  to  Fan-ch^eng,  where  overland 
carriage  is  resorted  to/  Much  of  the  135,294  piculs  which 
are  exported  to  Hongkong,  in  foreign  bottoms  as  well  as  in 
native  junks,  doubtless  finds  its  way  by  transhipment  to 
England.  India  even  takes  a  total  of  25,077  piculs,  while 
South  America,  with  its  37  piculs,  comes  lowest  on  the  list 
of  exports.  The  following  totals  of  tea  exported  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  years  from  1881  to  1891  inclusive  may 
be  interesting. 

Piculs.  Piculs.  Piculs. 

1881=2,137,472  1885  =  2,128,751  1889=1,877,331 

1882=2,017,151  1886=2,217,295  1890=1,665,396 

1883=1,987,324  1887=2,153,037  1891  =  1,750,034 

1884=2,016,218  1888=2,167,552 

See  also  the  Article  on  Tea  in  this  book. 

So  interesting  is  the  paragraph  by  the  Statistical 
Commissioner  of  Customs  concerning  the  export  of  tea  in 
1891  that  we  give  it  in  e.vtenso: — 

*The  export  of  tea  of  all  kinds,  including  the  shipments  from 
Kowloon  and  Lappa  to  Hongkong  and  Macao,  amounted  to  1,750,034. 
piculs,  showing  an  advance  of  84,638  piculs  over  the  total  for  1890. 
from  Kowloon  and  Lappa  the  export  of  black  tea  in  junks  to 
Hongkong  and  Macao  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  year, 
the  large  increase  being  ascribed  to  a  reduction  in  the  provincial  duty 
on  that  article  when  shipped  by  junks.  The  addition  of  this  junk- 
borne  tea  to  the  total  quantity  sent  abroad  in  foreign  vessels  raises 
the  export  to  more  than  the  shipments  of  1890,  and  for  the  time  being 
has  arrested  the  decline  which  characterised  the  black  tea  trade  of 
recent  years,  the  excess  in  favour  of  this  year  being  52,565  piculs 
above  the  crop  of  1890,  which  is  returned  at  1,149,311  piculs.  Green 
tea  also  shows  an  improvement  of  7,256  piculs,  and  brick  tea  for 
Russian  account  31,693  piculs.  Russia  appears  to  be  the  only 
large  market  in  Europe  where  the  demand  for  China  black  tea 
is  maintained.  Supplies  continue  to  be  sent  h'  sea  in  increasing 
quantities,  shipments  having  risen  from  93,467  piculs  in  18S7  to 
189,025  piculs,  or  double  the  quantity;  and  while  the  consignments 
by  sea  and  land  to  Russia  in  1887  aggregated  267,000  piculs,  they 
now  amount  to  287,000,  representing  a  gain  of  over  20,000  piculs. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  demand  for  China  Tea  (chiefly  Green) 
from  India  has  doubled  within  the  last  five  years — 13,947  piculs  being 
credited  to  that  Empire  in  1S86,  against  30,819  piculs  during  the 
year  under  notice.' 
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In  1890,  57,08  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  and  coast 
trade  went  to  Gxeat  Britain;  America  had  only  0.26  per  cent.; 
Germany,  4.81  per  cent.;  France,  1.94  per  cent.;  and  Chinese 
owned  vessels,  32.16  per  cent. 

The  full  returns  for  the  year  1892  are  not  published 
as  this  book  is  passing  through  the  press. 

TREATY  PORTS.— The  Treaty  Ports  in  China  are  so 
called  from  having  been  designated  by  treaties,  entered  into 
between  England  and  other  foreign  powers  on  the  one  part, 
and  China  on  the  other,  as  places  where  foreign  merchants 
shall  be  allowed  to  reside  and  trade.  Tlie  first  of  these 
treaties  was  that  of  181*2,  signed  at  Nanking,  and  conse- 
quently known  as  the  Nanking  Treaty.  By  it,  the  five  cities 
of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  were 
declared  to  be  treaty  ports. 

.  By  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  so  called  owing  to  its  having 
been  signed  there  in  1858  (tliough  ratified  at  Peking 
in  1860),  the  additional  ports  of  Newchwang,  Tangchow 
(Chefuo),  Taiwan  (Formosa),  Chao-chow  (Swatow),  and 
Kiang-cliow,  were;  opened  to  foreign  ti'ade.  By  the  Chefoo 
Convention,  signed  at  that  port  in  1876,  though  not  ratified 
till  18S6  in  ]ji,)U(l(jn,  *  Iclrang  in  the  province  of  Hu[)eh; 
Wuliu,  in  Anhui;  Wrnchow,  in  Chekiang;  and  Pei-hai  ' 
(Pakhoi  in  tlic  IoniI  pronunciation)  in  Kwangtung  wore 
opened  to  trade  and  made  C(jnsular  stations.  By  the  Chnng- 
kini,^  Commercial  Convention,  concluded  in  Februarv  lSi)(), 
it  was  arrani^'.'d  tliat  Chun  irk  ini:]:  in  Szcliuen  sliould  be  a 
Treatv  Port,  but  earii^oes  have  to  iro  in  native  boats,  owned 
bv  natives  or  forolLTiuM's,  until  Chinese  owned  steamers  idv 
as  far  up  tlie  Yangtsz  as  that  city,  when  British  steamers 
mav  d<)  likewise. 

Bv  tlie  Chefoo  Convention  Ta-t'un^c  and  Ns^an-cliinir, 
in  tlie  province  of  Anhui;  Ilo-kau,  in  Kiangsi ;  Wusui'h, 
I.u-chi-kou.  and  Sha-shih  in  Ilukwanix,  all  on  the  Yan^jtsz, 
th<.)ULch  not  considered  Treatv  Ports,  were  allowed  to  be 
used    as   stopping    places    by   steamers    on    that    river,    but 
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tative  boats  arc  employed  to  land  and  ship  the  cargo  and 
passengers. 

The  above  is  what  the  English  Oovernment  has  done ; 
the  French  by  their  treaty  of  18.58  (ratified  in  1800)  mention, 
in  addition  to  some  of  the  poits  in  the  English  treaties, 
those  of  Tamsui  in  Formosa,  and  Nanking;  and  by  the 
Convention  of  Pence  between  France  and  China,  signed  i 
1860,  Tientsin,  in  the  province  of  Chilili,  is  made  a  Treaty 
Port. 

Again,  by  the  treaty  between  France  and  China,  signed 
9lh  June  1883,  provision  was  mnde  for  two  more  places 
to  possess  similar  privileges  to  the  Treaty  Ports,  though 
situated  inland  near  the  French  possessions  in  Tonquin;  and 
by  the  Subsequent  Trade  Regulations  for  the  Annam  frontier, 
jointly  determined  on  by  France  and  China,  signed  in  188(i, 
it  waa  agreed  that  two  places' should  b;  so  opened;  these  two 
places  are  named  in  the  Additional  Convention  between 
France  and  China  1887,  tliey  are  Lungchow  in  Kwangsi, 
and  Jlengtsen  in  Yunnan,  and  another  pUre,  Mang-hao,  is 
also  put  in  the  same  category. 

We  next  como  to  the  part  taken  by  Germany  in  extorting 
concessions  from  China:  in  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation  between  Prussia  and  China,  signed  in  18G1 
(ratified  in  I8G3),  the  names  of  Treaty  Ports  arc  set  out  in 
Article  6,  and  the  riverine  ports  of  Chinkiang,  Kiukiang, 
and  Hankow  appear  in  addition  to  those  already  at  that 
time  granted  to  England  and  France.  By  the  Supplementary 
Convention  between  Germany  and  China,  signed  iii  18G0 
{ratified  the  following  year),  German  ships  are  allowed 
to  toucli  at  Woosung  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  to 
take  in  or  discharge  merchandise  intended  for,  or  coming 
from,  Shanghai. 

fieiiides  all  these  must  be  mentioned  Whampoa  (pro- 
nounced Wong-po),  the  port  of  Canton,  now  shorn  of  all  its 
ancient  glory. 

'  Uy  a  new  convention  wilh  China  '  it  is  staled  thnl  '  Russia  is  to 
be  allowed  to  establish  consulates  in  Central  China,  Mongolia,  and 
Manchuria.    The  main  purpose  of  these  consulates  is  believed  to  be  ] 
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Foreign  subjects  are  allowed  to  travel  for  five  days 
Avitliiii  100  //,  about  thirty-three  miles,  of  the  Treaty  Ports, 
but  for  longer  distances  or  time,  passports,  obtained  from 
their  respective  consuls,  are  required. 

At  the  Treaty  Ports  there  are  certain  spots  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  forei":n  residents,  foreisrn  concessions  thev  are 
often  called,  though  at  the  same  time  foreigners  are  allowed 
to  iodide  amongst  the  Chinese  as  wxll. 

Itonli  rvr&mmvndvth — 'The  Treaty  Ports  of  China  and  Jai»aii,*  l»y 
W.  F.  Makers,  N.  B.  Dv.'nnys.  and  C.  King. 

TYPHOOXS,— The  similarity  of  this  word  to  the 
(jrcok  word  tv(j>(ov,  a  whirlwind,  has  attracted  the  attention 
ot'  s<;liolars ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  Chinese  word  tai-finvf, 
usod  in  Formosa,  is  the  origin  of  tlie  term,  for,  strange  t(^ 
say,  tlie  Chinese  themselves,  in  the  South  of  China,  at  all 
events,  do  not  call  these  cyclonic  disturbances  tai-fum/f 
wliioli  simply  means  a  big  wind,  but  they  speak  of  them  as 
ftni'i'kaHy  storms,  or  they  say  ta-fun^f-kau,  blowing  a  storm. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  studying  the  'grand 
but  perplexing  laws  wliich  regulate  the  formations  and 
niuvemonts  of  typhoons ' ;  but  still  mucli  remains  to  be  done, 
and  Avhcn  stations  fnr  their  observation  shall  have  been 
e.<tabli<licd  at  elevated  heights,  such  as  at  the  Peak  in 
lL>ni;kong,  much  more  in  all  probability  will  be  known,  and 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  difficult  subject  may  be  hoped  for; 
as  yc?t  the  upper  strata  of  the  air,  as  regards  typhoons, 
is  almost  unexplored.  Col.  Palmer  thus  writes  of  these 
fctorms  : — 

'  The  theory  of  rotatory  storms  (whether  called  cyclones, 
typhoons,  or  hurricanes)  ^  "■•  '-  may  be  popularly  stated  thus  :  If, 
from  .my  initial  cause,  interchanging  motions  are  set  up  between  the 
air  in  a  certain  district  and  another  surrounding  it,  the  air  in  the  first, 
or  inner  district,  tends,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation,  to  gyrate 
round  its  centre,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  watchhands  in 
the  Northern  hemisphere,  and  with  watchhands  in  the  Southern 
luMnispiiere.  In  the  outer  district  these  movements  are  reversed  by 
tlie  j)rinciple  of  the  preservation  of  areas  (or  moments).  These  two 
s\  stems  of  contrary  gyrations,  especially  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  where  they  are  less  influenced  by  friction  with  the  earth's 
surface,  and  therefore  more  circular  than  those  below,  tend  to  draw 
the  air  from  the  centre  of  the  inner  district,  and  from  the  exterior  part 
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oFihe  outer  district,  and  heap  it  up  along  the  (one  dividing  the  two. 
On  this  lone  accordingly,  >vhicli  is  the  annular  region  where  the 
gyratory  velocity  in  one  direction  dies  out  and  that  in  the  other 
direction  begins,  the  iLtmospheric  pressure  is  greatest,  while  it  is  least 
at  the  centre  and  at  the  outermost  limit;  and  the  pressure  from  this 
accumulation  tends  to  force  the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  out  from 
beneath  it,  on  the  one  side  towards  the  centre  of  the  cyclone,  and 
on  the  other  towards  the  exterior  limit  of  the  outer  district,  or 
*'  Anticyclone." 

The  gyrations  once  set  up,  two  other  forces  come  into  play — 
centrifugal  force,  and  friction  of  the  moving  air  with  the  earth's 
surface,  the  former  tending  to  drive  the  air  still  more  from  the  centre 
of  the  inner  district  and  so  increase  the  barometric  pressure  there. 

To  be  brief)  the  result  of  all  the  conditions  which  affect  the  case 
is  that,  on  ami  near  the  earth's  surface,  the  air  of  the  inner  district, 
instend  of  preserving  a  circular  movement,  converges  somewhat  to 
the  centre,  flowing  round  and  round  in  a.  spiral  directed  inward  from 
the  lone  of  maximum  pressure.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this 
inclination  diminishes  with  the  altitude,  and  it  diminishes  as  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  increases,  so  that  it  is  least  near  the  centre  of  the 
storm,  where,  indeed,  the  winds,  being  of  intense  violence,  are  circular 
or  very  nearly  so.  It  is  greatest  on  the  periphery  of  the  typhoon, 
where,  at  great  distances,  the  convergence  is  often  nearly  directly 
towards  the  centre.  It  is  greater  also  on  land  than  on  the  sea,  owing 
to  the  increased  friction  with  the  nigged  surface  of  the  land;  and  it  is 
greater  in  low  than  in  high  latitudes.  The  air  of  the  outer  district,  on 
[he  other  hand,  describes  a  spiral  directed  outwards  from  the  centre. 
In  the  middle  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  above  the  cyclone 
inclines  outwards  from  the  centre,  and  at  a  great  distance  flows 
nearly  directly  away  from  it.' 

The  causes  of  typhoons,  thouglt  they  aro  not  quite 
unilcrstooil  yet,  appear  to  be  'tlitfcrences  uf  tcniperaturc, 
pressure,  aud  humidity,  the  last  named  being  less  conspicuous 
as  a  primary  cause  thnn  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
cj'clonic  action  after  it  has  ouca  b:ion  starleil.'  The  typhoon, 
once  being  evolved  from  'the  mauifultl  and  highly  cumpHcatcd 
operations'  of  the  causes  stated  above,  having  commenced  its 
life  in  the  Pacific,  starts  on  its  travels,  at  first  slowly,  and 
then  moi*e  nipidly.  The  tendency  of  typhoons  is  to  seek  the 
nortli,  but,  influenced  by  the  currents  of  air,  they  are  deflected 
westwards  towards  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  the  consequence 
is  they  generally  take  a  north-westerly  direction.  Tiiey  are 
more  at  homo  on  the  sea,  as,  when  thoy  go  inland,  mountaia 
ranges  block  their  progress  and  they  lose  ranch  of  theti- 
energy,  and  finally,  after  proceeding  northwards,  they  seek 
the  sea  again  ending  their  course  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  Corea,  or 
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Japan.  *  As  a  broad  definition  then,  applicable  to  the  normal 
typhoon,  it  may  be  stated  that  its  path  is  approximately 
a  parabola,  the  vertex  of  the  curve  being  turned  westward 
and  situated  not  far  from  the  boundary  of  the  tropic,  while 
its  two  branches  pass  respectively  over  the  archipelago  of  the 
Philippines  and  that  of  Japan/ 

September  is  the  month,  par  excellence,  for  typhoons, 
but  the  typhoon  months  are  generally  considered  to  be  those 
of  July,  August,  September,  and  part  of  October,  though  they 
are  not  confined  to  these  months. 

Until  hite  years  the  advent  of  typhoons  had  to  be  judged 
by  the  intense  heat  which  prevailed  for  several  days,  the  fall 
of  the  barometer  aad  other  signs,  but,  with  the  extension  of 
the  telegraph  to  this  part  of  the  world,  timely  warning  of 
their  probable  arrival  or  vicinity  is  telegraphed  from 
^lauila,  and  doubtless  many  lives  have  been  thus  preserved. 
Fortunately  for  Hongkong  the  course  of  these  dreadful 
visitations  of  providence  is  often  deflected  by  one  cause  or 
another  before  they  reach  this  ^  dot  in  the  ocean,'  and  they 
generally  strike  the  land  further  North,  up  the  coast  of  China, 
or  furtlier  South  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hainan  or 
Annum.  Occasionally,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  some  of 
most  dreadful  intensity  occur ;  such  especially  was  the  awful 
one  of  the  27th  of  July  18G2,  the  terrific  force  of  which 
expended  itself  in  wrecking  the  whole  river  frontage  of 
Canton,  so  that  scarcely  a  house  on  the  river  escaped  more  or 
less  damage,  in  fact  the  place  looked  as  if  it  had  suffered 
frojn  a  bombardment,  while  thousands  of  the  boat  people 
were  drowned  before  the  eyes  of  tlie  spectators  on  shore,  who 
were  powerless  to  render  them  any  assistance.  The  author 
will  never  forget,  as  long  as  he  lives,  that  awful  day,  the  wind 
blo\\  ing  with  titanic  force  in  great  bursts  which  shook  the 
buiklini^s,  the  air  darkened  with  leaves  and  bits  of  debris, 
the  raging  of  the  usually  calm  river,  the  cries  of  the 
drowning,  the  consciousness  tliat  any  moment  might  be  one's 
last,  the  passing  of  the  centre  of  the  storm  when  a  lull 
occurred,  giving  one  liopes  that  the  worse  was  past,  to  be 
followed  by   a  recurrence   of  all  its  force  and  danger ;  the 
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flooded  house,  streets  like  vivoi'S— all  combined  to  fonn  a 
lurid  picture,  ivhicli,  once  seen,  one  never  cares  to  see  ngtiin. 
Siicii  an  indelible  impression  did  this  great  typhoon  make 
on  tlie  Chinese  of  that  city  thnt  for  many  years  they  dated 
occnrrenceB  from  that  event. 

Fortunately  such  terrific  typhoons  occur  but  seldom. 
The  places  in  their  vicinity,  however,  participate  in  the 
disturbances  which  they  cause  around  them,  having  blows 
of  more  or  less  intensity,  or  high  winds  and  downfalls  of 
rain,  lasting  f^jr  several  days,  which  serve  to  cool  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  intercsling  in  a  slight  typhoon,  when  ono 
feels  tolerably  safe,  to  watch  the  nocdlc  of  the  barometer  fall 
slightly  with  each  gust  of  the  wind,  and  rise  slightly  again 
as  it  dies  down.  lu  a  typhoon  the  barometer  falls  from 
2S.S0  to  28,50,  and  even  loner  readings  arc  seen.  Typhoons 
occur  nearly  every  summer:  in  1880  there  were  fourteen 
recorded  ones;  in  1881,  twenty;  but  the  average  is  more 
thiin  fifteen  a  year. 

I!:!;';,  irf.munnirf.-rf.— ' Thf  Ty[.hiiiiii»  of  thn  Kni.toni  Sens,*  by  Col, 
][.  s,  i'.iliiuT,  B.E.,  l.'lfls.  'Thp  L«w  (if  Sturnia  in  t1i>- Gtwtern  Hm«,' b)- 
\V.  liili.j.li,  Direulor  ot  l\\«  Honakiina  Utw*rvatiir)-.  '  The  Tyiilioiiris  o( 
th !  Ckiii. -  ■  5hiu  ill  thL>  ywir  lum;  bv  M.  LVchi'vrfii;'.  fJ.  Uvm  t'lr  1831. 
Idi'iii  for  IHii.  AUu  lh«  Aniiual  a-.-jxirte  of  Ur.  Uuhrruk.  imlili^lipd  in 
-Tlie  Hnngkoiis  Guverniiiem  GnitDtU'.' 

irO.W.liV,  TflE  STATUS  0/^- Woman,  in  China, 
occupies  a  totally  diff'erent  sphere  from  that  of  man  ;  a  sphere 
which,  though  it  must  of  necessity  touch  that  of  man  at 
certain  points,  should  be  kept  as  separate  as  possible.  At 
the  early  age  of  seven,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  'boys  and  girls  did  not  occupy  the  same  mat  nor 
eat  together';  and  this  is  still  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  woman's  clothes  should  not  hang  on  the  same  peg  as  a 
man's,  nor  should  she  use  tlie  same  place  to  bathe  in  ;  the 
finical  nonsense  that  all  tliis  engenders  is  something  absurd  ; 
it  is  not  even  proper  for  a  woman  to  eat  with  her  husband. 
Amongst  the  lower  classes,  fortunately,  the  proprieties  in 
this  respect  are  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance,  and  it  is  !V  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  labourer  and 
his  wife  partaking  together  of  their  frugal  meal ;  commou 
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166  and  the  exigencies  of  common  life  getting  tlie  betttr  of 

ilosophy,  vaiuly  bo  callctl. 
Woninii  is  made  to  serve  i:i   China,  niid  thie  bondage 

often    u  long   mid   bitter  one:    a  life  iff  servitude  to  her 

rents  ;     a    life    of    aubmiasion    to    her    pare iits-in- law    at 

avriage;    and  the  looking  forward   to   a   life   of  bond;igo 
her  husband  in  the  next  world,  for  she  belongs  to  the 

ne  husband  there,  and  is  not  allowed,  by  the  sentiment 
the  people,  to  be  properly  married  to  another  iifter  his 

ith.     The  birth  of  a  sou  frees  her  to  a  certain  extent  from  the 
nidation  of  her  position,  for    it    promotes    her   to  some 

?ree,  within  the  house  only,  of  equality  with  her  husband, 
theai!   restrictive  customs  are  based  on    the    idea    that 

yman  occupies  a  lower  plane  than  man :  he  is  the  superior, 
STie  the  infi'rior;  a?  heaven  is  to  earth  so  is  man  to  ivnm;in. 
All  her  bringing  up  is  with  the  aim  of  teaching  her  perfect 
submission  to  the  paramount  authority  of  man;  for  she 
ought  to  liavc  no  will  of  her  own;  her  will  must  be  in 
complete  subjection  to  that  of  his.  Does  her  husband  have 
friends  at  his  house?  She  is  invisible,  a  nameless  thing,  for 
it  would  be  an  insult  for  a  visitor  to  enquire  after  his  host's 
wife.  Do  the  gentlemen  require  female  society?  Tlie  absurd 
seclusion  of  respectable  woman  drives  iheni  to  seek  it  in  the 
company  of  the  courtesans,  who,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  their  life,  are  educated  in  music,  and  taught  such 
accomplishments  as  will  render  their  society  more  acceptable; 
reminding  one  of  the  position  hold  by  the  Grecian  heUet'o;. 

Of  so  little  account  is  woman  in  Cliina  that  ii  father,  if 
asked  the  number  of  his  children,  will  probably  leave  out 
the  girls  in  reckoning;  or,  if  he  has  no  boys,  his  reply  will 
be  'only  one  girl,'  said  in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  as  to 
call  forth  the  sympathy  of  his  listener  for  his  unfortunate 
position. 

In  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  the  girls  are  not 
taught  to  read  or  write;  not,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of 
our  grortt-g  rand  mothers,  for  fear  they  should  learn  how  to 
write  love  letters  (for  the  bilU-l-<iou.v  does  not  flourish  in 
ChinaJ,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  useless  for  girls  to 
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li'aini  to  read  {see  Article  on  Education).     Embroidery,  pljiin 
sewing,  the  iiiaiiufactui'e  of  tiny  shoea  tor  licr  cvamped-up 
feet,  'golden  lilies.'  as  they  are  eiipheniisticaUy  termed,  i 
interminable  gossip,  fill  up  the  lady's  uneventful  life,  uofc.J 
even  broken  by  the  pleasure  of  a  daily  walk,  for  she  mii-t  Ii.t  • 
closely  shut  up  in  her  sedan  if  she  ventures  out  on  a  call.  ! 
The  chivalry  of  the  West,   with  its   niodtrn   Christianised  1 
tfrystallisation    of  pl'ice    itii.v    domes    and    other    mottoes 
of  polite   conduct  ivliere  the  weaker  sex  is  concevned,  is 
utterly  unknown,  as  witness  the    brutal    cliaff,    deseeiidiug   ' 
sometimes  oven  to  obscenity,  whenever  a  young  girl  or  lady 
is  st'on  in  the  street :  every  man  makes  a  point  of  turning 
round  and  staring  at  her;  no  matter  how  respectable  slio 
inay  be,  some  boisterous  fun  is  made  of  her  pretty  face :  aha 
has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  jeers  from  a  crowd  of  rough  nion, 
all  the  worse  to  bear  on  account  of  her  usual  seclusion  from 
all  out-door  life,  and  as  her  small  feet  handicap  her  psice, 
hev  rude  reception  is  reduced  to  a  slow  torture. 

No  fashionable  mother  in  England,  lost  to  all  the 
instincts  of  natural  affection,  who  sacrifices  her  daughter  in 
marriage  to  position  or  wealth,  but  will  find  a  counterpart 
in  nearly  every  Chinese  mother  and  father,  who  no  more 
think  of  taking  their  daughter's  feelings  into  consideration 
than  they  would  think  of  asking  her  to  fly.  Shut  up  in  liio 
'inner  apartment' — the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the  Iniliiiii 
«enana,  though  not  such  a  horrible  imprisonment  as  the 
latter, — the  young  maiden,  as  she  blossoms  into  womanlinnd, 
has  but  little  chance  of  seeing  her  future  intended,  but  it 
would  not  be  human  nature  were  such  stolen  pleasures  not  to 
be  found  sometimes  amongst  the  sweets  of  life  of  a  Chinese 
girl;  and  if  she  chance  to  have  picked  up  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  printed  character,  lier  novel  reading  will 
occasionally  give  her  natural  feelings  such  a  fillip  as 
devolopo  the  latent  instincts  of  affection  and  enable  Iiei 
burst  through  some  of  the  prudery  of  the  unnatural  svitfiu 
of  Confucianism. 

luman  nature  is  the  same  the  wide  world  o^'cr,    ani 
Cb-inese  boys'  and  girls'  hearts  are  cast  in  the  same  mould  a 
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those  of  the  West ;  but,  uufortunately,  girls*  hearts  here,  like 
their  feet,  are  cramped  and  distorted  out  of  all  shape  and 
recognition.  Every  tendency  towards  love  between  man  and 
woman  is  immoral,  and  to  be  repressed,  and,  being  repressed 
in  its  natural  and  pure  direction,  takes  an  unnatural  one;  for 
many  a  Chinese  girl  or  women  has  to  be  content  with  the 
position  of  a  secondary  wife;  her  husband  having  married 
his  first — legitimate  one — from  family  policy,  may  select  his 
secondary  or  subsequently-taken  wives,  from  pure  affection. 
Women  are  sometimes  thus  rescued  from  an  immoral  life^ 
and  brought  into  a  home ;  but  a  home  where  several  wives 
usurp  the  place  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  one,  falls 
far  short  of  the  English  conception  of  the  word  home. 
Sometimes  the  husband  distributes  his  *  weaker  vessels'  into 
as  many  different  houses  as  there  are  wives,  in  order  ta 
minimise  or  prevent  altogether  the  jealousies  or  bickerings^ 
which  often  ensue  when  all  live  in  one  house.  In  the  latter 
case  they  are  sometimes  distributed  through  the  house, 
which  must  be  a  large  one.  A  propos  of  this  is  the  Chinese 
proverb  ^one  key  makes  no  noise,  but  two  keys  create  a 
jingling.' 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  imder  which 
women  labour  in  China,  they  at  times  rise  superior  to  them, 
and,  pushing  past  all  the  obstacles  in  their  path,  take  a 
foremost  position,  not  only  in  the  state,  but  in  the  humbler 
sphere  of  the  family,  as  well  as  in  the  more  difficult  one  of 
letters  and  literature. 

Whatever  affection  a  girl  may  feel  for  her  own  family 
must  receive  a  wrench  on  her  marriage,  for  slie  is  after  that 
important  event  almost  entirely  lost  to  her  own  kin  and 
transferred  to  that  of  her  husband.  In  fact  so  far  is  this 
carried  that  should  her  intended  die  it  is  an  act  of  virtue 
for  the  girl  to  leave  her  own  people,  and  embosom  herself  in 
the  bereaved  household,  there  to  live  in  subjection  to  the 
deceased's  mother  till  death  joins  the  couple  whom  the  fates 
kept  separate  on  earth.  A  women  can  never  marry  twice — 
legitimately,  that  is  to  say — a  man  falling  in  love  with  a 
widow,  may  take  her  as  a  concubine.     A  woman  only  once 
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I  ndes  in  a  red  scdiin,  and  ODiy  thea  if  slic  is  being  niart'icd  us 

ega],  that  is  .1  first,  wife. 

A  high  type  of  virtue  for  a.  wom.in,  iii  some  parts  of 

BChinn,  is  to  cwmmit  suicido  on  the  death  of  her  husband  or 

^intended;    in  some  cusea  the  iel!ili\e3  force  her  to  do  it, 

,  hopes  of  the   f  /;/  iinJ  the  eitction  of  a  stone  purtal, 

vhich  a  representation  of  thi,  c^ae  will  probably  cnuso  the 

Goveriimont    to    sanction       Remaining    a   perpctnal    widow 

without  ever  being  nniried  (in    the  cient  of  her  intended. 

iying),  is  another  strong  le  com  mend  it  ion  for   these  monn- 

aienta  to  virtnel     What  wonder  thit  m  some  phices  the  girls 

band  themselves  together  nevn   to  miriy,  and,  to  prevent   , 

being  forced  into  matrimony,  commit  suicide ! 

The  lower  classes  have  move  freedom  of  action  in  somo- 
respects;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  confined  to  the  house,. 
but,  as  the  exigencies  of  their  life  demand  it,  they  go  about  I 
in  public   to  perform  their  duties:   seamstresses   sit   at  the-  \ 
street  comers  repairing  clothes ;  farmers'  wives  assist  in  field  ( 
operations;  servants  go  about  the  streets  and  make  purchases;, 
domestic  slavc-girla  run  errands  ;  grass-cutters  ramble  up  the 
hill  sides  to  cnt  the  grass  fur  fodder  or  fuel;   villagers  go 
from  house  to  house  of  the  big  cities  to  gather  pig's  wash 
for  food  for  these  unsavoury  quath'upeds :  scavengers  busy 
themselves  in  the  narrow  streets  and  crowded  thoroughfares, 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  foot  passengers;  tea-girls  pick  tea^.  1 
seated  at  the  doors  of  the  tea  hongs ;  beggars  go  in  troops, 
or  singly,  through  the  crowds;  while  the  blind  singing  girls, 
with  their  duennas,  seek  for  hire;  and  the  little  sampans  are 
manned  with  women  and  girls. 

But  the  employment  of  women  in  outdoor  pursuits 
difiers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  :  in  some  places  they 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  whilst  in  other  places  their 
engaging  in  labour  for  which  they  are  not  bo  well  fitted  as- 
man  renders  their  presence  even  more  conspicuous,  To  one 
accustomed  in  Canton  and  neighbourhood  to  the  constant 
presence  of  women,  in  the  fields  and  streets  and  on  the  river*  | 
and  sea,  busy  with  various  kinds  of  manual  labour,  it  13 
strange   to   note  their  entire  absence,    with     but    trifliug^  J 
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exception,  in  the  country  round  Swatow.     This  also  holds 
good  to  a  great  extent  at  Amoy. 

Boohs  rerom  mended. — 'The  Status  of  Woinon  in  China,*  *  Tlie  Kamons 
Wonion  of  China,'  two  small  pamphlets,  both  by  Uev.  E.  Faber,  Dr.  Theol, 
*  Typical  Women  of  China*  \^Ah ridded  from  the  Chhte^,-  Work,,  '  llecorils  of 
Virtuous  Women  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times']  by  Miss  A.  C.  Satfortl. 

WRITING, — 'Chinese  writers,  unable  to  trace  the 
gradual  formation  of  their  characters  (for  of  course,  there 
could  be  no  intelligible  historical  data  until  long  after  their 
formation),  have  ascribed  them  to  Hwang-ti,  one  of  their 
primeval  monarchs,  or  even  earlier,  to  Fuh-hi.  A  mythiciil 
personage,  Tsang-kieh,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  2700,  is 
credited  with  the  invention  of  symbols  to  represent  ide;is, 
from  noticing  the  marking  on  tortoise-shell,  and  thence 
imitating  common  objects  in  nature.' 

If  the  study  of  the  origin  of  English  words  is  interesting, 
that  of  Chinese  is,  if  anything,  more  so.  The  mode  of  writing 
the  character  presents  facilities  for  this  study  which  are 
wanting  in  English.  Here  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
Avord  pictures,  some  of  them  patent  to  the  most  casual  glance, 
requiring  scarcely  a  thought  to  elucidate  them. 

The  Chinese  divide  their  language  into  six  classes ;  the 
first  chiss,  *  imitative  svmbols '  includes  G08  characters, 
amongst  them  are  some  of  the  first  characters  invented,  but 
they  have  been  modified  by  the  exigencies  of  time  and 
convenience  iu  writing,  the  metal  stylus  having  been  replaced 
by  the  modern  pencil,  or  brush,  so  that  angular  strokes  have 
given  place  to  curves,  and  circles  to  squares  and  oblongs, 
while  parts  of  the  original  character  have  dropped  out  as  the 
writing  became  more  contracted.  As  a  specimen  of  this 
class  of  character  is  the  word  for  child,  the  rude  picture 
having  given  way  to  the  modern  character  •^,  where  the 
head,  arms,  and  legs,  in  profile,  are  still  visible.  Again,  the 
outline  of  three  peaks,  which  was  used  to  represent  the  idea 
of  a  hill,  has  been  modified  into  the  present  form,  ijj.  Again, 
the  rude  picture  of  an  eye  has  changed  into  an  upright 
oblong  with  two  strokes  in  the  middle,  viz.,  Q,  and  so  we 
might  go  on  at  great  length. 
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The  second  class,  whidi  onlv  contains  107  clifiracters.  is 
called  *  symbols  indicating  thought.'  These  characters  arc 
formed  by  the  combination  of  characters  of  the  previous 
•class,  for  instance,  the  sun  appearing  above  a  line  indicates 
the  morning,  as   H  . 

The  third  class  contains  7 10  characters  called  *  combined 

ideas.'     These  ideographs  are  built  uj)  of  two  or  three  of  the 

other  symbols:  for  instance,  *sun'   and   'moon'  are  put  in 

juxtaposition  to  represent  brightness,  as  ffl;  a  boy  and  a  girl 

together  represent  the  idea  good,  ^j^:  it  is  not  gojd  for 
man  to  be  alone. 

The  fifth  class  is  called  *  uniting  sound  symbols '  con- 
taining 21,810  characters;  nearly  all  words,  it  will  thus  be 
seen,  belong  to  this  class.  They  are  formed  of  two  distinct 
parts:  one  called  the  phonetic,  giving  the  sound  to  the 
complex  character  thus  formed,  while  the  otiier  component 
part  of  the  character  is  *  formed  of  an  iuiitative  symbol,'  as, 
for  example,  |^,  a  carp. 

The  sixth  class  contains  598  characters,  and  is  styled 
*  borrowed  uses,'  including  *  metaphoric  symbols  and  com- 
binations, in  wliicli  the  meaning  is  deducted  by  a  fanciful 
accommodation.'  As  an  example  of  this  class  there  is  the 
word  for  character,  word,  or  letters  (literature),  ^!,  a  child 
under  a  shelter  — *  characters  being  considered  as  the  well- 
nurtured  offspring  of  hieroglyphics.' 

Besides  this  sixfold  division  there  is  likewise  another 
sixfold  division  of  Chinese  characters,  with  respect  not  to 
their  original  formation  but  to  their  form,  which  may  be 
compared  to  Roman,  italic,  or  writing,  German,  Arabesque, 
and  other  forms  used  in  English ;  for,  though  the  correct 
form  of  writing  Chinese  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
printed  form,  more  so  than  in  English,  yet  there  are,  besides 
this  somewhat  easy  style,  a  flowing  hand,  which  requires 
special  study,  and  a  still  more  running  hand,  which  is 
undecipherable  to  those  unfamiliar  with  it.  These  two 
latter  styles  allow  latitude,  as  in  English  writing,  for  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  individual  writer.  In  them,  more 
■especially  in  the  latter  of  the  two,  contractions  are  largely 
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availed  of,  the  brush  (Chinese  pen)  flies  over  the  paper 
linking  word  to  word  somewhat  in  the  style  of  shorthand 
writers  in  English.  In  short  this  running  or  *  grass  writing  *" 
may  be  likened  in  some  degree  to  shorthand,  though  many 
of  tlie  Chinese  characters,  even  in  it,  are  too  complicated  ta 
permit  of  a  rapid  enough  writing  to  constitute  it  shorthand. 
Neither  of  these  styles  is  allowed  to  be  employed  in  the 
Government  examinations,  where  every  character  must  be 
well  formed,  and  no  contractions  used ;  but  they  are  found 
necessary  for  business  purposes.  The  books  of  large  firms 
are  kept  most  beautifully,  very  few  contractions  being  used, 
but  the  ordinary  business  firms  intersperse  the  mare  correct 
and  formal  characters  with  running  forms  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent.  Scarcely  any  Europeans  trouble  themselves 
to  learn  thoroughly  more  than  one  style,  if  they  even  go  as 
far  as  that. 

Chinese  writing  is  largely  employed  for  ornamental 
purposes.  The  caligraphy  of  masters  of  the  art,  for  it  is  an 
art  in  China,  is  highly  prized  and  commands  a  high  price. 
Even  the  prosaic  shop  is  ornamented  with  ninnerous  scrolls, 
bearing  poetical  phrases,  antithetical  sentences,  sometimes 
of  high  moral  import,  and  even  single  words,  beautifully 
engrossed,  which  line  the  bare  brick  walls,  and  arc  hung  here 
and  there.  Fans  arc  inscribed  with  poetic  effusions  and 
presented  to  friends,  who  treasure  them  as  autographs. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  a  fluent  writer's  skill  are  carved  into 
the  semi-cylindrical  surface  of  a  pair  of  nicely  varnished 
bamboos  and  these  form  another  embellishment  for  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy  Chinese.  The  backs  of  combs,  the 
end  pieces  of  folding  f\ins,  porcelain  vases,  and  numerous 
other  objects,  are  all  adorned  with  specimens  of  caligraphic 
skill",  and  most  effective  this  ornamentation  is  ;  at  times,  the 
stiff,  rigid  forms  of  the  seal  character  are  employed  :  and  at 
other  times  the  rambling  style  of  the  rapid  writer,  with 
its  bold  dashes,  firm  curves,  slender,  spider-like  threads 
connecting  distant  parts,  thick  down  strokes,  and  all  the- 
other  elegancies  which  constitute  the  beauty  of  Chinese 
writing,  so  highly  appreciated  by  Chinese  connoisseurs. 
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Chinese  writing,  when  written  carefully,  is  slow  work  at 
the  best :  its  speed  is  comparable  to  the  engrossing  of  a  legal 
document  by  a  lawyer's  clerk  with  us ;  or  again,  one  may 
liken  the  slow,  laborious  writing  of  the  careful  scribe  to  an 
■attempt  in  English  to  write  in  print,  while  the  rapid-running 
hand  approaches  nCvirer  to  our  writing. 

Although  Chinese  is  not  an  alphabetical  language,  the 
Chinese  writing  is  composed  of  simple  strokes  and  dots, 
perpendiculars  and  horizontals,  modified  according  to  certain 
rules,  conditioned  by  the  position  in  which  they  arc  to 
appear;  further,  the  more  complex  characters  are  built  up  of 
the  simpler  ones,  some  of  the  compound  characters  being 
formed  of  a  combination  of  only  two  or  three,  while  others 
may  be  the  result  of  a  union  of  half  a  dozen  or  more.  A  page 
of  writing  would  present  an  unsymmetrical  appearance  were 
the  original  size  of  the  component  parts  of  the  characters  to 
be  preserved.  They  are  modified  to  suit  their  position — 
lengthened,  shortened,  compressed,  enlarged,  or  diminislied  as 
necessary — the  idea  being  that  each  character  shall  only 
occupy  a  given  space. 

JiooliJt  rcc&mmcnthd. — 'The  Six  Scripts.'  A  translation  by  L.  C.  Hopkins 
of  H.M.  Tonsular  st-Tvioe.  *  How  to  Write  Chinese/  h\  the  author  of  the 
present  work. 

ZOOLOGY, — Though  China  is  a  well  settled  country 
there  are  still  vast  tracts  sparsely  inhabited,  and  sufficiently 
diff*erent  species  of  animals  are  found  to  make  the  study  of 
zoology  a  pleasure,  and  the  discovery  every  now  and  then  of 
some  new  species  lends  a  zest  to  its  pursuit. 

The  fauna  in  tlie  South,  in  the  Islands  of  Hainan  and 
Formosa,  and  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  is  tropical  to  some 
extent;  but  North  China  and  Manchuria  resemble,  in  their 
zoology,  Corea  and  Japan. 

Of  monkeys  there  are  several  varieties,  some  of  most 
remarkable  appearance;  the  Chinese  train  a  few  to  perform 
tricks.  Of  bats  one  list  gives  twenty  species  belonging  to 
nine  genera.  There  are  black  and  brown  bears  as  well  as 
other  varieties.     The  carnivora,  though  not  such  a  pest  as  in 
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lia,  are  still  common  enough  in  some  parts,  and  in  cerliiiii. 
kly-populated  pliicea  they  are   a  CHUse  of  congidenibI(>^ 
rchonsion  to  the  natives.     Amongst  them  may  be  men- 
[led  the  tiger,  ranging  over  large  districts  \a  the  southern 
viiiccs;    panthers,    leopards,    and   tiger-cats   are   also  not 
inown.     Wild  cats  are  occasionally   seen   in    Hongkong: 
t  cnta,  tree-civets  and  martens  are  found  in  China.    The 
nioslic  cat  is  very  common,  a  species  of  Angora  cat  being  n 
t  in  Peking.   As  to  the  dog,  aglance  at  it  reniinda  oneof  the 
turesofEsijuimonxdogs,    These  are  known  as  'chow 'dogs, 
'  wonks,'  amongst  foreigners  and  look  very  pretty  ivhea 
ts  with  their  fluffy,  yellow,  black,  or  reddish  hair,  but  thoy 
ei'ioiatc  in  appearance  as  they  grow  older,  though  this  does 
t  appear  to  be  a  general  opinion,  as  thoy  arc  sometimes 
made  pets  of  by  foreigners,     Strange  to  any  the  tongues  and 
mouths  of  dogs   and   cats   are   often   black   or  blue-black. 
Wolves,  foxes,  and  racoon-dogs  are  common.     The  Chinese 
horses  are  ponies  and  the  cattle  arc  also  small;  some  of  the 
latter  have  a  hump.     The  water-buffalo  is  an  uncouth,  large, 
clumsy-looking  animal,  and  is  used  for  drawing  the  plough 
as  well  as  for  otiier  agricultural  purposes,  the  milk  supplied 
by  the  buffalo  cow  is  richer  than  common  cow's  milk.     The 
black  tongue  and  mouth  are  also  found  in  buffaloes.     Yaks 
are  found  in  Tibet  aud   Kokonor,     Sheep   abound   in   the 
North,    and  goats  all   over  China.     Antelopes   and   deer  of 
eleven  varieties  are  known — doer  are  kept    in   gentlemen's 
grounds  in  China  as  well  as  in  Enghmd-and  many  other 
genera  of  ruminants  arc  included  in  China's  fauna.     Three 
varieties  of  the  musk  deer  may  bo  mentioned.     Mules  and 
donkeys  are  largely  used  in  the  North  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and   the   wild   ass,   or  onager,  is  to  be  found  in  Kokonor, 
The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  forests  of  Yunuan;  the  wild  boar  in  the  North  and  in 
Chokiang.     Different  varieties  of  pigs  abound  in  the  North 
and  South,  and  pork  is  largely  consumed  by  the  ChinesD. 
The  camel  is  also  a  beast  of  burden  in  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
»nd  Northern  China.     Among  smaller  animals  may  be  men- 
tioned weasels,  otters  (used  for  fishing,  for  which  purpose 
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Fthey  nrc  trained]  sable-erniine,  pole-cats,  stoats,  sea-ottersr. 

biuoles,   musk-rats,   shrew   mice,   hedgehogs,    marmots,    and 

\  mole-rats. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  rodents.     Hares  and  rabbitB- 

I  abound  in  some  places,  but  are  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
unkno^vn  in  others.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  kinds  of 
squirrels  known,  as  well  as  two  geucra  of  flying  squirrels. 
Twenty-five  species  of  rats  and  mice  are  known  as  existing- 
in  China,  and  all  bnt  three  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  OnB'  , 
species  has  been  named  after  Confucius  (iima  Con/urianug), 
an  honour  which  probably  the  sage  would  not  appreciate 
ivere  ho  aware  of  it,  ivhilo  another  has  been  named  after* 
Koxingn,  tlie  conqueror  of  Formosa.  The  porcupine  is 
supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  use  its  quills  as  javelins  to  fling 
at  ils  enemies,  while  the  scaly  ant-eater,  or  pangolin,  is  thus 
described  by  one  sapient  (!)  Chinese  writer: — 'Its  shape' 
resembles  a  crocodile ;  it  can  go  in  dry  paths  as  well  as  in 
the  water ;  it  has  four  legs.  In  the  day-time  it  ascends  the- 
banks  of  streams,  and,  lying  down,  opens  its  scales  wide,, 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  death,  which  induces  the  ants 
to  enter  between  them  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  in,  the  animal 
closes  its  scales  and  returns  to  the  water  to  open  them  :  the  ' 
ants  float  out  dead,  and  he  devours  them  at  leisure;.' 

The  great,  white  porpoise  {Delphiiins  chineneis)  is  found  ' 
in  the'  estuary  of  the  Canton  river,  and  at  Swatow,  as  well 
as  in  the  Vaugtsz.  It  is  an  amusing  sight  to  watch  one  oi- 
two  of  them  swimming  for  an  hour  or  more  just  in  front  of  a 
steajuer,  A  species  of  fin-whale  is  found  between  Formosa*' 
and  Hainan.  Seals  disport  themselves  on  the  coast  of* 
].>iang-tung. 

The  lists  of  Sivinhoe  and  David  conlnin  two  hundred 
species  of  mammalia  and  many  more  have  been  discovered 
since  these  lists  were  drawn  up. 

Of  birds  there  have  already  been  over  700  species 
described.  V\illure3,  eagles,  and  ernes  are  widespread ;  the' 
goldeu  eagle  is  trained  by  the  Afongols  for  the  chase ;  falcons 
are  common  in  the  streets  of  Peking  where  they  act  iis- 
Bcavengers.     Bustards,  gledos,  sparrow-hawks,  night-haivks. 
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and  swallows,  are  all  to  be  seen,  of  the  latter  bird  there  are 
fifteen  species.  The  feathers  of  kingfishers  are  used  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  hoopoe,  bee-eater  and  cuckoo  are 
all  known,  as  well  as  eleven  species  of  shrikes  and  many 
other  birds,  such  as  nuthatches,  tree  and  wall-creepers,  wrens, 
chats,  willow-wrens,  and  red-starts.  There  are  great  varieties 
of  song-birds,  such  as  the  thrush  and  lark,  of  which  the 
Chinese  are  very  fond ;  for  a  Mongolian  lark  twenty-five 
dollars  will  be  given.  Amongst  other  birds  may  be  named 
wagtails,  orioles,  jays  (a  most  beautiful  blue  jay  is  found  in 
Hongkong),  magpies,  choughs,  crows,  blackbirds,  owls, 
mainahs,  robins,  ouzels,  tailor -birds,  woodpeckers,  parrots, 
14  species  of  pigeons,  gold  and  silver  pheasants  and  others, 
and  poultry,  of  which  the  common  fowl,  the  Shanghai,  and 
the  diminutive  white  bantam  are  the  best  known.  Some  of 
the  Chinese  fowls  appear  to  have  black  bones  owing  to  a 
thin  membrane  of  that  colour  surrounding  the  bones. 
Besides  these  there  are  grouse,  quails,  francolins,  partridges, 
snipe,  cranes,  plovers,  curlews,  herons,  egrets,  ibis,  spoonbills, 
crakes,  and  rails.  Sixty-five  species  of  web-footed  birds  are 
known  as  existing  in  China  amongst  which  are  ten  species 
of  duck.  The  whole  sea-coast  is  alive  with  gulls,  terns,  and 
grebes;  and  swans,  geese,  and  mallards,  arc  found  in  the 
inland  waters.  The  mandarin  duck,  a  native  of  the  central 
provinces,  is  a  beautiful  object,  having  as  brilliant  a  plumage 
as  a  parrot. 

Alligators,  though  rare,  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  two 
spots,  and  probably  they,  or  crocodiles,  were  more  numerous 
formerly  than  now.  Snakes  abound,  many  of  which  arc 
deadly.  Frogs  are  most  abundant  and  are  eaten.  Tortoi^ses 
and  turtles  are  plentiful.  *The  ichthyology  of  China  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  world,  though  it  may  be  so  more  from 
the  greater  proportion  of  food  furnished  by  the  waters  than 
from  any  real  superabundance  of  the  finny  tribes.'  By  this 
time  about  a  thousand  different  kinds  are  known  as  being 
found  in  China.  It  is  said  that  in  Macao  one  may  have  a 
different  kind  of  fish  for  breakfast  everv  morninsr  in  the  year 
if  one  will  eat  every  sort  which  the  Chinese  use  as  food. 
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Amongst  ChinesG  fish  may  be  mentioned  mackerel,  goby, 
liev  rings,  sharks,  rays,  saw-fish,  sturgeon,  huge  skates, 
gai-oupa,  sole,  mullet,  the  white  rice  fish  {or  silver  fish  as  it 
is  cnlletl  in  some  of  the  languages  of  China),  shad,  and  carp 
(52  species  of  the  last).  The  gold  fish  is  a  most  grotesque 
specimen  of  nature's  caricatures,  the  eyes  are  like  goggles 
sticking  out  of  its  head,  and  tail  and  fine  are  tufted  and 
lobed  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent.  Another  variety  is 
the  silver  fish.  We  cannot  complete  the  list  of  Chinese  fish, 
but  we  may  mention  pipe-fish  of  a  red  colour,  gar-pike  with 
green  bones,  beautiful  pnrrot-fish,  sun-fish,  eels,  file-fish. 
bream,  gudgeon,  anchovies,  perch,  and  gurnard.  There  are 
great  varieties  of  shell-fish,  oysters  are  common,  so  are 
prawns,  shrimps,  crabs,  craw-fish,  and  king-crabs,  the  last 
slrsnge  looking  objects.  Amongst  curiosities,  may  be 
mentioned  the  hammer  oyster  [Ai-lrala  [^malUits]  vuhjarie) 
found  at  Swatow. 

'  The  insects  of  China  are  almost  unknown  to  the 
naturalist.'  There  are  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  spiders, 
rigme  with  bodies  iis  large  as  small  birds,  which  spin  their 
webs  from  tree  to  tree  higli  up  in  the  air.  Locusts, 
•centipedes,  scorpions,  silkworms,  fireflies,  glow-worms,  and 
beetles;  and  many  other  numerous  species  of  insects  have 
their  home  in  China.     See  Avtli-!.'  ..u  Tn-nt:^. 
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Colombo,  St.                                        ^^H 

China,  81. 

Cook  i  n^.  99,  1 8li.                                 ^^H 

China  iiroixT,  ia7. 

Conn,  Chitii^st.-  iti,  89.                          ^^H 

China's  Bi.mjw.  lOT. 

Corinorinti',  tuD,                               ^^^^| 

CIiiDvseabroiu1,;>2,  64. 

Chineie  iwatfiK^  at.itii|i!<,  433,  133. 

Corrnption,  ]»,  S7.  2lllt,  WH.                ^^H 

Ch.ing-jfin-cli'iiu.  379. 

Chopstiekd,  18(f,  311. 

Cotton,  on,  397,  475,  470.                    ^^H 

Chow  dogs,  494. 

Councils,                                             ^^^H 

ChQn  pon'elain,  3fl4. 

Coanter,  23.                                         ^^^^H 

Chunijkuis  Coucculiun,  430. 

Country  uf  Gentleuien,  4.              ^^^M 

INDEX. 


Couriers,  375,  376. 

Courtesans,  317,  48G. 

Courte,  283. 

<  Courts  of  ApjK'al,  203,  260. 

Court  yards,  21. 

Counting  room,  23. 

Crackled  porcelain   3G4,  865,  368, 

37U. 
Credulity  of  Chinese,  96,  390. 
Cremation,  19,  111. 
Criminal    classes,    Punishment  of, 

207. 
Crow  feathers,  118. 
Cruelty,  216. 
Cuba,  Chinese  in,  85. 
Cupola,  27. 
(during  tea,  451. 
Currency,  113. 
Custard -apples,  193. 
Customs,   Imi)erial  Maritime,   114, 

265,  326,  432,  474. 
Customs  of  Monjrols,  307. 
Cycle,  116,  214,  463. 
Cyclones,  482. 
Cycloi).xKleas  272. 


Damascene  work,  68. 

Danish  Great  Northern  Telegraph, 

Co..  458. 
Daughters,  !(»,  233,  468. 
Decaiios  of  th»'  months  464. 
Decimal  system,  214. 
Decorations,  25.  116. 
Deer,  494. 

Deforestation,  105,  199. 
Degrrees  of  mourning,  312. 
Deluge,  Tlie  Great,  215. 
Demoniacal  possession,  119. 
Density  of  population,  357. 
Destruction  of  the  books,  219,  247, 

267,271,315. 
Devil  dancers,  120. 
Dialects,  5,  72,  121,210. 
Dice,  379-380. 
Dictionary,  247,  248,  469. 
Dinners,  Chinese,  186. 
Disowned  by  the  clan,  102. 
Dissipation  of  Sorrows,  The,  35U. 
Disturbances  incident  to  typhoons, 

485. 
Divination,  271. 

Divine  honours  to  Confucius,  109. 
Divine  right  of  kings,  206. 
Divining  blocks  and  sticks,  49. 


Divorce,  130. 

Dogs,  32,  184,  439,  494. 

Dome,  27. 

Domestic  slavery,  404. 

Dominoes,  377,  380. 

Doors,  21. 

Drag<m,  25,37,  132,  151. 

Dragon-boat,  13,  136,  350. 

Dragon,  Order  of  Double,  117,  119. 

Drama,  274,  459-462. 

Dress,  6,  137, 152,  160,  210,  230,  460. 

469. 
Drink,  6. 

Drinking  tea,  162. 
Duck,  Mandarin,  283,  496. 
Duck,  Receipt  for  cooking,  183. 
Dunning,  159. 

Dutch  Esist  Indies,  Chinese  in,  88. 
Dutch  in  Formosa,  226. 
Dwarfed  plants,  182. 
Dynasties,  467. 
Dynasties,  The  Five,  222. 


E 


Earrings,  141,211,  238. 

Earthquakes,  143. 

East  Africa,  Chinese  in,  91. 

Edict,  The  Sacred,  270. 

Education,  98,  U5,  144. 

Eggshell  porcelain,  368,  373,  374. 

Eighteen  provinces.  197. 

Elements,  Tiie  Five.  332. 

Elixir  of  immortality,  438,  444. 

Embroidery,  151. 

Emperor.  45.  132.  151,  206-208,324. 

331. 
Encroachments  of  sea,  201. 
English  from  Chines«;  pens,  154. 
En<iuiries  as  to  age,  159. 
Essayists.  272. 
Essays,  58,  14S.  U\Cu  167. 
Entering  a  room,  158. 
Etiquette,  156. 
Eunuchs,  222.  225. 
Eurasians.  164. 

Ever  Victorious  Army,  The,  32.  421. 
Evils  of  opium  smoking.  335-337. 
Evil  spirits,  10,  119,  180. 
Examinations,    148,   165,   219,  340, 

354,  377,  379  445.  492. 
Examination  Hall,  166,  168,  169. 
Examinations.  Military,  14,  30,  31. 
Excelsior  in  Pidgin-English,  347. 
Extent  of  Chinese  empire,  196. 
Exterritoriality,  170. 
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Fairy  T:ilej»,  121,  171. 

Faniilv,  the  unit  of  Society,  102. 

Fans.  H.  172. 

FAntiin,  377. 

Farces,  461. 

Fashion,  142. 

Fauna,  41)3. 

Feasts  1.3.  130,  180,  287,  4G3. 

Feather  fans,  1 74. 

Feathers,  117,  4  (iU. 

Festivals,  Rtili«i()iis,  13,  459. 

Feudal  States,  217. 

Fidelity  in  representing  binls,  31. 

Fi^'lits,  Clan,  102. 

Filature  Silk  Plstablishinents.  402. 

Filial  pietv,  177.  231. 

Finger  nails,  161,  310. 

Fire  cnickers,  80,  171),  47.5. 

Fireworks,  179. 

Fire.  Introductitui  of,  214. 

Firing  tea,  4.'>1. 

Fish,  495. 

Fishermen.  Swatow.  138. 

Fishing  with  corniomnts,  109. 

Fishing  with  (»tters,  491. 

P'ishniaws,  185. 

Five  coloured  jmrcelain.  366,  ,367, 

371. 
Flag,  1.34. 

Flambe  ]>orc»-lain.  369,  374. 
Flora,  63. 

Flower  gardens,  14,  194. 
Flowers.  40,  63,  151,  181,    194,   195, 

4  49. 
Flowers  used  to  scent  tea,  453. 
Flowery  names,  321. 
Flowing  hand,  491. 
Foochow.  30.  120,  121,  128,  336,  394, 

435,  454,  476,  480. 
Foochow,  books  for  learning,  60. 
Foochow  lacquer,  244. 
Food,  65,  183. 
Foreign  arms,  32. 
Foreign  concessions,  482, 
Foreign  drilled  troops,  28,  29,  30. 
Foreign  Officers  28,  29. 
Foreign  subjects,  482. 
Foreign  trade,  474-480. 
Foreign  wt>rds,  250. 
Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay,  188. 
Forfeits,  19(». 

Formation  of  land,  199-201. 
Formosa,  5,  197,  210,  226,  227,  384, 

453,  480,  493,  495. 
Forts,  29. 


Foxes,  121. 

Fractions,  471. 

French  treaty,  481. 

Fresco-s,  2 4, '36. 

Friar  Jordanus.  53. 

Friendlinerts,  Marks  of,  ir»3. 

Frogs,  236. 

Fruit,  157. 

Fruit  blos.'»onis,  190. 

Fuhkien,  201,  210,  220,  232,  420. 

Funeral,  50,  80,  180,  312-315,  316. 

Funeral  cards  313. 

Fung-shui,  204,  467. 


G 


Gambling  1.  14,  16-^. 
Game,  394. 

Games,  14,  379-3S0,  394. 
Gardenia,  453. 
Gardens,  14,  194. 
Garrisons,  27. 
Gazette,  Peking,  328. 
Genealogies,  102. 
(Jenii,  The  Eight,  73,  332. 
jentlemen,  Country  of,  4. 
Geography,  149,  196,  269. 
Geology,  199. 
Geomancy,  204. 
Geometrical  patterns,  23. 
German  treat  v.  481. 

_  w 

(Jermanv.  Chinese  in,  91. 

(ihengis  Khan,  279,  3o9. 

Gingals,  28. 

Girdle  of  China,  199. 

Girls,  12,  79,  149,  1.52,  232,394  486. 

Girls'  names,  323. 

Goddesses,  12,  50,  153. 

Go<ls,  12,  73. 

Gold  fish.  497. 

Gold,  Incru-stations  on.  68. 

Golden  eagles  trained  for  the  chase, 

495. 
Golden  lilies,  151,  487. 
Go-betweens,  285,  405,  471. 
Godowns,  22. 

Gongs,  28,  136,  286,  317,  439. 
Goorkhas,  227. 

Gordon,  General,  32,  117,  228,  421. 
Gossiping,  15,  487. 
Government,  178,206.25  4,256,  ;;26. 
Grains,  The  Five,  332. 
Grammar,  24(5. 
Granite,  26,  2O0,  201.  202. 
Grapes,  193. 
Grass  hand,  492. 
Grasshoppers,  237. 
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INDEX. 


Graves,  112,  4(;6-4G7. 

Great  Britain's  consumption  of  tea, 

457,  475,  478,  47y. 
Grec»kart,  37. 

Greek  decomtivo  (U*sij?n,  (»7. 
Greek  dnuna.  4r,l,  462. 
Green  porcelain,  3G7,  3G9,  373. 
(Jreen  room.  459. 
G'reen  standanl,  27. 
Green  tea,  451,  452,  453,  478. 
Grenatla,  Chinese  in,  85. 
Guards  for  the  iwilacc,  27. 
Gulfs,  198. 
Gunboats.  325,  32(>. 
(iynniastic  exorcises,  14,  170. 


Habitations  of  the  poor,  22. 

J  la  dynasty,  82. 

Hainan,  (J,  60,  143,  11)7,  493,  495. 

Jlainanrsc,  128. 

Haiphong,  Chinese  in,  88. 

Hair,  6,  140,  142,  469. 

Hakkn,54,  123,  126,  129,  209.  232. 

Hnkksi.  H«)oks  for  Irnrning,  6(». 

Hammer  oystrr,  497. 

Hauilin;;  articles,  161,  4<»8. 

Han   dynasties,   72,  247,   251,  267, 

3."»3.  4  15. 
Hnn  jin.  82.  219. 
Hani^ihow,  57.  71,  303. 
Hankow.  28,  232,  155,  479,  4S1. 
JIaiilin,  379. 
Hanlin  collci;*'.  167. 
Hart.  Sir  K.,  115.  117,  37r.. 
Hats.  49,  1  10.  in.  157, 160.  211.  K;-;. 
H:ni  luk,  379. 
Hawaii,  ('hin»'s»'.  in.  S.".. 
Hradrloths.  110. 
HeMveu,  Worship  of,  425. 
Heavriis.  l)i>tjmce  of  thr,  438. 
Hebn'w.  240. 
H»*i«;ht  of  Chinese,  95. 
Hia  dynnst}-,  215. 
Hirn-funf2:,'228. 
Hirrojrlyphi<s.  IIM),  491. 
Hi^'h,  A.-4('emlin^'  on,  13. 
Historical  phivs.  46M. 
History.  15.  5S.  213,  268. 
Hokkien,  112. 
Hoklo.  229. 
Honaii,  358. 
ifon^konff,   105,  HI.  131.  142.  H3, 

144,150,171,  179,183,   189.   190, 

201,223,230.  210.   266.  300.327. 

405.  431,  432,  162.  179.  482,  496. 


Hongkong.  Floni  of,  63.  64. 

Hongkong,  stamps,  431,  432. 

Hongs,  22. 

Honorary  distinction,  116-119. 

Honour,  Place  of,  159. 

Hookah,  465. 

Horses,  491. 

Hospitals,  301. 

Hour,  Chinese,  464. 

Houses.  17,  19,  20,  24.  25.  .54,  73. 

Hunan  and  Ilnpeh,  6,  199,242,  45*<. 

Hung  lea^'ue.  419-429. 

Hung  Sau-lsiin,  42(K 

Himg-wu.  72,  224,  225. 

Huns.  305. 

Hwang-ti.  21 1.  315,  .359.  41K). 


Ibn  Batuta.  53.  111. 

Ichang,  4t^o. 

Iconoclastic  persecution.-^.  68. 

Ignorance.  390. 

Hi.  197,  357. 

Images,  19,  73,  109. 

Imitative  sYmhol.-.  490. 

Imitative  words.  249. 

Imperial  libniry.  270. 

Imperial  manufactory  of  porcelain. 

361,  363. 
Index  expurgatorius.  270. 
India,  Chinese  in.  84.  sr,.  474. 
Indian,  art,  37.  435. 
Indian  tra.  \\^,  149.   451.    I5.*i.  45r.. 

457. 
Infanticide.  230,  435. 
Initiation  (»f  Triads,  122. 
Ink,  36. 

In.<cripti(»ns  on  fans.  II,  174.  \7i'». 
Insects.  26.  233.  497. 
Insignia  of  rank,  283. 
lusiHM-tor  General  of  Customs.  115. 

118.376. 
Instructor  of  thr  Knipenu'.  119. 
Instruments  of  njusi<-,  315.  317. 
Intellect,  seal  of,  in  the  stomach. 

4<;8. 
Intercalary  month.  161. 
Internal  trade,  473. 
Introduction  of  lUtddhism.  (\i<. 
Introduction  of  Western  art.  40. 
Inventions,  Ado])tion  of  foreign.  461. 
Invention  of  printing,  380. 
Invention  of  writing,  490. 
Iron,  48. 

Iron-capped  Princes.  .331. 
Ironclads,  325. 


Jncket»,  7fl.  KIT- 

230,Bn.470, 
Jade,  338. 

Jamaica,  Chineiie  in,  8ii. 
Japan,  2W,  *i7.  ills. 
Jftinn,  Chinew  in,  W. 
Jnimni^se,  ',  220. 
Jaa mines,  4ii3. 
Jay,  496. 

JoaloHsifs  of  iKdygaiu)-,  28!>,  488. 
Jeerimt  at  women,  iB7, 
Jelebii,  Chliicxe  in,  8I>. 
Jeillitd,  43.  3T1,  3117,  US. 
JewH,  as!l. 
Ji^wellery,  S33. 
JiuriukshnwH,  2ll>. 
Johore,  ChiiiBse,  in,  8U. 
Jimrnaldi,  4(,  uG,  57. 
Jllg^lCTX,  l.i,  445,  410. 
Juuke,  53,  325,  327,  340,  479. 
J 11  port'i'lflln,  3ii2. 


Kons-lii,  (W.  120,  S36.  227.  244.  249, 

21W,  3l(i,  368,  3711,  37!,  872.  3T3. 
Kaolin,  3Gi. 
Keeping  time,  4G2. 
Evrosaiw,  477. 
RhitanK,  280,  Son. 
KU-klng,  328. 
RUngchow.  480. 
Kiangai,  301.  310. 
Kianfsu,  SUI.3nS,477. 
Kldrappine,  ID. 
Ki«h-kwc{,  31A. 
Klen-lung,  137,  344.  316,  3511. 
Kien  porcelMn.  363. 
Kiinb«rle7,  Chineite  in,  8^. 
Kingfishers'  fMChers,  285,  406. 
Kina,  228.  378,  37V,  807. 
Kitnh,  SI. 
Kitea,  15,  304,  47(1. 
Eiukiang,  l()4,  481. 
Knickerbockers,  137. 
KnotUd      Blringa     i«T     reronling 


Kokon 


,  197,  494. 


19t;,  22.'lf 


Ko-lo-ivui,  430. 
K6n-iiiln-y5ng,  370. 

Kowtow,  47. 
Koxiiign,  32e,  3.W.  495. 
KiiHniKm'elnlii.SII, 
Kuliini  Klinn,  50,  08.  72, 

224.  225. 
Kiilnngsii.  202. 
Kwangsi.  .-.,  C,  102,  126,  199,  201, 

211),  243. 
KwnnKHU,  228,  463. 
Kwnii)(ttmg,  4,  S,  III2,  12t;,  127,  301, 

210,  2«U,  477. 
Kweithow.  4,  5,  6,  201  3.-.8., 


LiiniT:!,  2X. 

Lan(laci>l«".' .13.  3.'..  aS,  R3.  .: 
Lin;rilnBP.  Ti,  H,  7.  U5.  2L'ii. 


,  69. 


LcewarJ  Irtlnniis.  Chiiii'M  in,  S3. 

I*fl,  Ihc  neat  at  honour,  4fiS. 

Legendary  hiatorr,  211. 

Logging*.  137,  13H,  155. 

L-jiBW  and  Leproay,  130,  181,  261. 

Letter  writing,  14tf. 

Li,  113. 

Lichi.  ID2. 

Liuina  or  LielMw,  St.-i,  443. 

Lightliuiraea,  3i>5. 

Liineatunc,  200-202. 

I.i  Thj-|H).  350.  351. 

Litrary  langiiagii,  251. 

Litemiun',  39,  58,  82,  US,  2CI1,  304. 

Litnrgiea,  446. 

L.  L.  D..  167. 

Loun,  Money  Aasocintion,  108. 

Lo4Mil  co[i*tnbnlurj',  37. 

L^ieia  fonustion,  201. 

Lnnilon.  Chinege  in,  91. 

Ijiin  cloth,  13S. 

LoHerieH,  377,  378. 

Lotus,  I'Jl . 

L«ng-cIiow,  Jfl. 
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M 

M.  A.,  167. 

Macanese,  165. 

Macao,  57,  105,  142,  180,  189,  190, 

191,  266,  434,  462,  496. 
Macao  postage  stamps,  434. 
Mace,  113. 

Magic,  204,  390,  444,  445. 
Malacca.  Chinese  in,  86. 
Mammalia,  495. 

Manchu,  27,  223,  226,  276,  383. 
Manchii  language,  279. 
Manchuria,  197,  357,  493. 
Mandarin,   72.   123,   125,  126,  128, 

129,  130,  248,  282,  283,  382. 
Mandarin,  Books  for  learning,  61. 
Mandarin  duck,  49(5. 
Mandarins,  151. 
Mandalaj*,  Chinese  in,  88. 
Man;;-hao,  481. 
Mango,  193. 
Manila  cigars,  466. 
Man,  the  beast  of  burden,  471. 
Man-tzu,  6,  112,383. 
Maprt  on  fans,  174. 
Marco  Polo,  53,   59,  71,   114,   196, 

296,360. 
Alanine  forces,  27,  325. 
Marks  on  jmrcelain,  375. 
Marriage.  52,  80,  180,  284,  316,  405, 

434,471,  486,488. 
Mnrriaije  name,  320. 
Mnrts,  199. 
Mass«*s.  213. 
Matches,  477. 
Mutchlocks,  28, 
Mathematics,  271. 
Mjitsheds  48.  312.  459. 
Mauritius,  Chinos"  in,  85. 
Meals,  161,  185,  186.  187. 
Medals,  117. 
M»'dical  works,  270. 
Medicine,  50. 
Melon  seeds,  459. 
Mencius,  217,  330,  345. 
Mendicants,  290. 
Mengtseu,  481. 
Men-of-war,  325,  327. 
Mental  characteristics,  95. 
Metals,  332,  439. 
Menu  of  Chinese  dinner,  187. 
Mexican  dollar,  114. 
Mexico,  Chiufse  in,  I»0. 
Miao-tsz,  5,  6,  7,  227,  383. 
Mice,  184,  495. 
Middle  Kingdom,  46,  82. 


Mih-tsz,  or  Micius,  344. 

Military,  283. 

Militiiry  examinations,  80,  170. 

Military  officers,  170. 

Milk  name,  320. 

Milk  of  the  buffalo,  494. 

Minerals,  204. 

Ming,  27,  41,  72,  224,  225,  226.  218. 

424. 
Ming  porcelain,  366-373. 
Mint  in  Canton,  114. 
Missions,  119, 150,  210,  230, 294, 329. 
Modern  nmsic,  316. 
Modesty,  143. 
Mohammedan,  17,  27,  82,  222,  228, 

240,  303. 
-Mohammedan  literature,  304. 
Monasteries,  37. 
Money,  113. 
Money  scales,  114. 
Money  Loan  Association,  408. 
Mongol  dynasty,  40,  68, 84,  212,  223, 

224,  225. 
Mongol  language,  308. 
Mongolia,  197. 
Mongolian  lark,  417. 
Mongols,  305,  383. 
lilongols,  Characteristics  of,  307. 
Mongolian  soldiery,  27. 
Monkeys,  493. 
Monsoons,  63,  84. 
Moon,  425.  43S. 
Moon  cakes,  13,  438. 
Moon  feast,  13,  136,  43.^. 
Morrison,  Dr.,  298,  299.  300. 
Mos<iues.  304. 
Mo8(iuito,  99,  237. 
Moths,  233,  237. 
Mountains,  201. 
Mourniujr,  9,  11,  310,  407,  470. 
Mulberry,  63,  398. 
Mural  decoration.  36,  13 1. 
Music,  13,  15,  80,  179,  31.':),  400. 
Musical  instruments,  317. 
Mutual  responsibility,  2U7. 
Mysore,  Chinese  in,  86. 
Mythological  iwriod,  213. 

N 

Xamc  for  God,  208,  447. 
Names,  79,81,319,471. 
Names  for  t^a,  447,  448,  450. 
Nankin?,    72,    104,   224.   290.    320. 

338,341, 
Nanking  porcelain  tower,  27. 
Nanking,  Treaty  of,  300,  480. 


Saicmns,  ISl. 

Out -door  spirts,  14,  13. 

Nature,  Levp  of.  1»3. 

Outings,  13.  14. 

Xnture  bouihIs,  '2W. 

Oystershdl  windows,  477. 

:*nture,  Tlie  Three  Powers  of,  332. 

Nature,  Worship  of,  (i«,  S4t. 

P 

Naval  Conejtes,  320. 

Xavol  Offic^if,  :ll. 

rasnibi,  2(!,  3U4.  377. 

Navy.  33,  3K. 
Needier,  4T7. 

1-iihang.  Chinese  in,  B7. 

r>;i-kau,  330. 

Negri  Scuibirati.  Chinese  in,  60. 

V»iutur*,  .3.1. 

Nestorions,  321, 280,  284. 

Painting.  33-44. 

Newchwanj,  lUS.  .1^.%  i60. 

Pnkhoi,  *S0. 

'Siw  South  Wales,  ChiDGM  in,  90. 

IMk-ki,p.i)in.  377. 

New  Yew,  8i),  13G,  157,  179,  ISl, 

l-ftlcozuic  rocks,  201. 

I'Hlin  lenf  fans,  173, 

403. 

Pa]>i;r,  30.  i'i,  .'>0,  475. 

N«w  Z-alaud.  Chi..«*e  in,  W. 

PikiiiT  notes.  113. 

Ng  Sam-kffai,  23G. 

Taper  storks,  312. 

N^iui  !,:.[.  .ISO. 

P.-lper  wiudriWB,  477. 

Nin_'.  ..  VI    i:'^    12.^.129,47.;,  4J0. 

Piinu-ites.  711.  237. 

Nin   ■       1      ■     ■      learnidi!,  CI. 

Xin,u|io  (.■nrvid^',  74. 

lVuv,ir»l  ii.iIlK.rilj-  253. 

r;!ni,'ir!h;'il  li'lvniinent,  207. 

[■;,»ii.-!|,,|i-,    .■53.343. 

iioLie,  171*,' 

ri>x(,.lk'k.tr,343. 

>!oi»B*,pif.nsr.-..!.l.I,->.  159, 

Pav..f  suldi,T^2U,  30, 

Northern  HiiddliiMii.ll'J, 

Northern  MatKliirin,  72. 

lVMeotk't«iithers,  117. 

Northern  squa.lron,  32.5. 

Peak  in  IJuiixkung,  lOS. 

Notches    in    sticiis    for    recorJiiig 

Paculation»,  30. 

evenU.  230. 

PeddferB,    u2. 

NovcU.  272.  437. 

Peking.  6S,  72, 103,  199,  304. 

Nuniburs  of   Foreigners  in  China, 

Pekins  (iazette,  323. 

18'J. 

I'ekinjtf^^e,  Books  fr  Tenr.ung.  6J. 

IVar.  193. 

Penal  Code,  219,  2,>3. 

o 

vi,>-t>\u,.ai. 

PecrtiV,  133. 

WiTf.  470. 

|-ep<>-»-l>an,  3. 

Oath*  of  Tria.is.  424,  42.".. 

I'erak,  Chinese  In,  87. 

Ptriodii-ats,  327. 

OfferiniTK  to  the  <lf.ui,  17. 

Pereceutions  of  Buddhism,  03,  TO. 

Officiale.  21*2,  233,  3711,  472. 

I-erseculions  of  the  Nestorians,  2W. 

Offltlal  call*,  103,  317. 

Persian  Art,  03. 

OOioial  DiourninK,  312. 

Persii.i.n.iii:-.  VM. 

onlclal  name,  321. 

OfKeial  r.mk,  4l>li. 

Peru,  fiiiii.s,.  in,  »V 

Official  reliRion,  00. 

PhiloluKV.  yj,  24S. 

PhiloEoph.T'sstone.  444.  445. 

<H.-a  fragrnn^  433. 

l'l.i]u.-o;.hv.  urn.  10.-!,  I4u,  204,  370, 

Ollre  seeil*,  73. 

344.  431^.411,443,444,446. 

41l.illlD,  333,  437,  47.3. 

Phonetic,  4!il. 

<trangrs.  0.1.  191.  2S3,  .178.  413. 

Picking  tea,  4.J0  4.-1. 

Orders  of  Merit.  117. 

Pidgin.English.  340. 

Orsaii,  318. 

Pieeegoods.  475. 

Origin  of  the  Chinese,  4, 100. 

Pigments,  30. 

^ 
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lltiBfore.  13H. 

Promontories,    98.201. 

Pineapple,  IU8. 

I>iiu<,  23S. 

ProsUliilion.  Siift. 

I'ipe*,  16.-^ 

Pip<^Opinm,334. 

Proverb*,  888. 

WmtM,  aS8. 

ProrinCM,    a:   19B,2tll). 

Plain*,  litH,  199,  SOO. 

Pnivintinl  iir.ny,  37. 

Vhwt.  Tl."  Kivc.  43f>. 
I'liu.tiiiiH.  V.'-l 

l'r.iiii'n,4H7. 
l>...,i,)u-,i,l„|,ii„n,  10, 
I'lil.lir  l„,l!,liim-.  34,  2lt*. 

Pliijv,  2M,  iflll,  ifil'.'' 

Publi''npliii«n,207. 

I'm.l'rv,  l"-31S.  4111. 

Piini.iliiii^nt-,  16.  2r.4,  2.-.fi.  aoi'. 
1*1  ire  One*.  The  Threi',  44i;, 
r«aM-kn,  313. 

I'alj-pniiiy  Mnu,  .l.i'*,  4»4. 

Q 

Qnwii^liinil,  Chinese  in,  sn. 

ruiigep.  Shaii-ttmn:.  4'K, 

Qiii'iie.  nil,  311. 

l-upex.  TaooUiii.  J(7. 

Qweiif,  .:nltiiiE  off,  424. 

]>(iI<lNicI  ripe,  3H1I.' 

'opi.1.t{(>n,  m. 

R 

IVTcolain,  SD,  iSi,  3.-.:i.  m. 

I'lircelain  Towir   of   Nunkin 

?:      27. 

B:ier>,  SC3. 

B«5. 

Ka.tifnl'',  4(>9. 

l',.rP;.  1«4.  IH.-..  )!H. 
l'..r|"iis.-,  4(>:.. 

Kail»iiys.  l^"-  3"<i.  3H4,  313,453. 
R,.in-c.mls,4!',14l. 

I'orloUicii.  niinoft  !n.  ff.-.. 

Rainfall,  104. 

ll.in?<..in,  Chinese  in.  S7. 

l',.rliisiiV-.., '';.-.,  IS'J,  I'Jtt,   HI 

,  y-'li. 

llnl*.    !<:l,    S4.  4ii.'.. 

ItCTilii,!,',  nj,    --11. 

1'.  If  I  a  !,■'■.  370, 

lirc^fipts.  ('I'.inr'si-.  luri. 
l;«ltlicfoMtvof.iIiinr,  4:it. 
lU.;:iithi,  13. 

r..ilhim..'>i"iHii(loiitiiin.  11. 

U,.i;;ii-imm.>-=.  4(;3. 

I'ostlllltl »>i:im.-,  »:il. 

l{--li|.'iMl,,  3li.  57.1iS.  73,  74.  3S7. 

r'>stliiimo<i»tlt!<-^.  !l:>,  3:ii. 

1ti'i<»i>:.'>:iii''<M>{llnr1illiiM«.  41. 

IWtoffic'M.  13l-l:il. 

li,'*|HTt  tor  ag...  %.  Its.  157,  I.W. 

Ki-ta.  37li.  377. 
I'ottery,  S.'.-.i 

lt..t..r.i«f.iilraa.-fi.rIsyl.47.V4;;>. 
Kine.  IS,'..  3»7.  477. 

i'c>u-.T.'  of  X:.t.iiv.  Tlie  Tlirf 

332. 

Ki«lil<>f  Buy,  ISM. 

1'ra.ver  book-,  44^;. 

Hint*.  3:l!l,  431).  45S. 

I'reciund  hIiiiips,  2im. 

KHn^il  iiiii.<k-.  3111. 

Prefrt-tiin-n,  liw. 

liiv,-niii'|"irl..  i-il. 

Vr«*at«.     <i.   .-.M. 

ItiVfr-.   .'.:!.  :.).   IS'J,    1117,   lllfl.  2I'0, 

Vripsti-,  711.  317.  44H,  44(i. 

342.  3!t3,  *73. 

Pritnoriiiiil,    EsButup^    Tin. 

rive. 

liii-iT  sl.™ii..r,.  AiiHTi.'ni).  37fi. 

339. 

lli.!».l*,  au.ai-'.  211).  3M. 

rrinc-ipU'K  of  (lovHriniiriil.  2' 

liiili.-*,   137,   131>,   141,  r.l.  1.VJ,  133. 

l*riiitint',  222,  2  IK.  32H,  ;)Sll. 

311.  471  >. 

Prisoners.  171.  2.".li.  47i'. 
lVliioi>».  473. 

H.-.k-ilwHIitiH,  2:.. 
ll,Kk«-,.rk.  1S2.  I!t4,  VXi. 

Privft,  I'j.-.. 

U,)d,.nW.  41>.1. 

Procfssioiis,  1.1,-.  1,-.l.  ISO,  3? 

-..  S14, 

Rommi  Ciitliulii'?,  17.2117. 

316. 

Il,.n.an  Mertbaiits.  ISy. 

I'rogresn,  4114. 

ll.mf.  in.  as.  24,2.-.. 

RoBf-ColiHireci  proei'Inin.  373.  374 
Roae«,  IS3,  453. 

KmnlnanU.  41H. 

Runiiiiis  haliil,  491. 

Ru«sin'«  i:on-->iiiii|itIuli  of  t'Si.  471). 

Ituisiann,  IMU, 


Sable  Rkin^  IIH. 
Suck  loth.3lO,3ll.3li. 
W3.-iy<lmiiaLc,Sm.  3I7._ 
SaL-riftcial  A-e^«.'l!i,  l>'i.  i"7. 

Sages,  aia 

«Mldati^  139. 

Saug  lie  IwtHt,  3>>^.  37a.  374. 
SMiitnrj  »rien-T.  311. 
Sanwrit.  fill.  24-',  24!!.  231. 


Shi  KiHE.  349. 

Shoce,  la9,  151.311,  311.  395,  431, 

470.  4SG. 
Sliimtinjt.  394. 
i^hayv.  3:-),  '3,  339,  463,  493. 
Sim  KiriK,  Sim,  218,  246,  ,196. 
Khim.  307,  315,  354,   31.1,   333,  3S9. 
Shutters,  23. 
'  SliiiUl-i-nck,  14.391,470. 


341. 


.•^vrilM,  Tliv  Sii.  34S,  4;n, 
!4(n>ll^  .1.'>.  493. 
S(bI  4:IiBi«cterB,  493. 


SilHTia 

Cli 

ni'.io  ill 

B9,  91 

Sisnhn 

-ird* 

S3. 

Silk.  1 

2.1 

3.  174. 

39B.  47 

Stlk». 

Silkworm  Knib*.  18S. 

Silver, 

113. 

Si-iis-i 

.f... 

73. 

Piimi 

■|.ii.«*; 

in.  B6. 

Sinicin 

.31 

•. 

Sii,jti., 

:!.  82 

Sittiiu 

.!...< 

.,  L-sg. 

Skirt-. 

i.ie 

Skull  > 

!]>. 

40. 

■V.  104.  17.1,  3,-iS.  41 
1,  3U. 


,  Slin 


'  »l«-vi>:t,  141.  142.  4B9. 
■  J  Siiiok'Trt  of  (Jtiiiiiii,  334.  343. 

Kn)»kin».  4.'>9.  4i;S.  466.  47i). 

Snnkw,  185.  496. 
)  Snuft',  4U6. 
;  Sniitr  biittl'nt,  406. 
i  Soojiiitaiii!  wnre.  74. 


iplifK.  .<tti' 


rv.-k*.  |; 


).  486. 


,  470,  4 


:.  82,  99.  1U3.  419. 


<>r  Il<-n 


,^li;i!iill^-  lL;lriii,-,  161,  468. 

Sli:iiif!.l™n~ti.66, 

ShniiLilKii,    r.r,   101,   lU.  2O0,  34(1, 

2.13.  384.  431.  J33,  470,  4tiO.  481, 
.Slmii^'lmi.  Ilnnk^  fr>r  Ininiiiig,  61. 
Shiniii.  144,  203,  204, 

libniille«,  33. 

Khaiitiin^r,  72.  303,  3<i3.  3j7. 
Shap-tsni,  380. 
Shiiig-kriii-t6, 37». 

ISIiangliiii  |iiK-t:ig^  stamps.  433. 
Slinrii.  BM. 

HhiirkH*  liiizi.  183,  187.  188. 
Shwb,  23,  439. 


'II.  301. 
Siiii«.liinirf.  4,  96. 
.  S,Knlu>w,  SrtI,  339. 
S<>u<'hi>H-,  Bonk.-  {..t  leiirniiiK,  6 
Siiiibrl'iiii-t.  331. 

I  SiiulHup'tri-elHin,  371, 

I  8»ii1i>,  Tlirue,  18. 

I  Soiitli  AiwlTnlin,  Cliiiiem  in,  9U 

,  Sc)<ii]R-ru  lliuldlii'<iii,  B9. 

S.mtli.'ni  Sqiiwlriin.  S2X  SSO. 
■  Sinun-if-tix.  Tlie  Tlirep,  »13. 

S.ivitpIkii)s  Thp  FWi;  314. 
\  Spiniiili  iliillsni,  114. 
i  Siip.ir.s  SS'  TiO. 

R|Mftllrlifi.  1G0. 

Sp^tiP-l"  mi--.  151,  153, 

.Si.i<I..T^.  497. 

SpiriU.  190. 


^Hld]                                          ^^^^^^^^H 

^H  BpoTU.  Uut-dmir,  14,  394. 

T 

^^     Staae,  459.  461. 

Tabaatiper,  SO. 

Stage  pniperties.  439. 

Taeli,  113. 

Staking  on  omnge  pipe,  S7S. 

TTii-|.'mg  rebplli.iii,  37,  72.  114,  2211, 

8t«m[.8.  431. 

S-lfi,  363,  420,  421. 

Btandnrd,  The  Green,  27. 

T«iciiow,  61. 

SUndinR.  19B. 

To i wail,  480. 

Sta«,  438. 

Tamsiii,  431. 

State  sidve.,  407. 

Tnnftt-hiiw.  480. 

Slnten.  T!ie  Three.  SaO.  247. 

TaLW  d)  nnaty.  33.  39,  43,  83,  83,  »at 

Stiitisli™,  131.  33B. 

248,  a,-.i,as5.  aiiT,  880,  330,  8« 

4Urt.  4311,  445,  4G2. 

Sturj-lellem,  U. 

TiiouiBiu.  57,  r>s,  en,  69.  70. 18S,  If 

StmiU  SetUeniHQts,  r,S,  84, 103,  114, 

2114,  273,  3(14.  317,  S4u,  433,  481 

211.438,454. 

407. 

Tnoti  Teii  King.  439<443. 

Straw  bmiil,  475. 

Tnrfars.  217.  22.-.,  3215,  420,  462. 

StraetB,  21,33.24.  isa,  487. 

Tasmania,  Chit.e»«  in,  90. 

Strikes  in  Whiitllocock.  Buj. 

Tau-kwnng,  828. 

atupco  work,  23. 

TaiMion,  JIK,  4.V.. 

Style,  Aiiijlher,  320. 

Teft,  169,   163,   186.  447,  473,  4TI 

479. 

.Buuceuion  to  tlie  throne.  Hight  a!, 

207. 

Temjiles  IS.  18,  20.  24,  2S.  86,  a 

fillgnr.  475. 

70.  10!l,  19S,  204,304,  840,  42t. 

Buifide,  336.  434,  489. 

Temperance,  453. 

Bui  dj-tmsty,  247. 

Tent,  22. 

Sun,  435,  43a. 

Thenlrea,  13,  15,  r.2,  12«,  195,  817, 

Suhe  dytmsly.  39.40,  43,  72,  7S,  212, 

4Sil. 

220,  222,  248,  255,  379,  362.  363, 

Tlirve  hnniird  iitif^f  78. 

364,  446,  462. 

Three  Pure  Oiiea,  Tlic,  44'*.. 

Superimlunil  Crraluren,  The  Four, 

Throndew  King,  The,  lo7. 

133, 

Tibet,  197.  .'K7. 

Superslition,  3,  10,  ,i4.  119.121.  172, 

Tientsin,  28,  30,  926,  381,  SSiS.  4Sl 

264,  288,  437,  439,  445,  467,  468. 

481. 

Supremo  Conrt,  170,171. 

Tientsin,  Treaty  of  480, 

Tigcn',  394,  494. 

Burinaiii,  Chinese  in,  85. 

THm,  31,  Sa.  35.- 

BumnmeB,  320.  321. 

Time,  l-H  4i;2. 

Su  TuHR-po  352-354,  462. 

Time.  Keeping,  470. 

Hwnltowiiig  Gold,  437. 

awntow  as,  »a,  104,  123.  laa,  127. 

Tins.  p<ir^.'liiin,  362. 

lae,  138,  140,   141,  142,  16H,  175, 

T'in.kaii,  330. 

185,  sa9,  34a,  389,  393,  lljl,  476, 

Titles,  339-331. 

497. 

Tondintheaiuun,  438. 

Bwslow,  Books  for  Iconiing,  ,61, 

Tobncco,  463. 

8>v.,<.,v  r„„.,  175. 

Toleration,  Edkt  of,  299. 

Sv.-;frv-i,  r.\. 

Toinlls,  IRG. 

To-morrow,  A  Chinese,  463. 

^                 ■      ^        ...  128. 

Tonus,  24>;,  247,248. 

s      ■                     .    r.io. 

T'ona  name.  321. 

S>l.:'.     :-.    i :■    1.i,-llll.lJBhl,  *91. 

Toput'raiiiiii^l  wnrlcp,  269. 

S.vri,l>uM.  .uiiLiiig^..iiri<l,  491. 

jJrDaKOKue,  240. 

Torloiik',  133. 

Torture,  50,  171.  S5G.  257,472. 

Toys,  13,  a,  80. 

Trad<^,  113,  114,  188,  451,  4:^3 

45S, 

Vermin,  237,  238. 

457,  473,  4lin. 

ViperoTB,  209, 

Trodt^r!'.  Adoption  by,  10. 

Victiirfa.  Chinese  iii  89,  90. 

Traiiwnigmtioti,  18,  71. 

Villnge.  78.  79. 

Travels,  Booka  of,  flS,  58. 

Virtnoas  women,  488,  489. 

Treaties,  300,  480,  481. 

Viscera,  The  five,  439. 

TreMj.  porta,  189,  300,  432,  4Ca 

484, 

Visiting,  15  162,  163. 

480. 

Vocal  geslnres,  249. 

Triod  Society.  410— 430. 

Vnyaaes,  83,  81. 

Triad  Sociel?  iu  the  Colonics 

428, 

499. 

w 

Trlnd  Bociaty  in  the  United  Slatea, 

439,  430. 

Wai-siiiB  lottery,  377. 

Tribute,  46. 

Waisteosts,  137. 

Trinidnd,  Chinese  in,  S.l. 

Wall,  The  Great,  8S,  218.  228. 

Tr...iseri.,  137,  138,  139,  470. 

Walls,  19. 

Triiih',  -.ITS. 

Wails,  City,  91,  26. 
Wnn-lieh,  22(S. 

7.u»syvn-eMn.m. 

Wan  Wong,  217. 

T.--iti..ir  China,  »1. 

War  junks,  58. 

Tfiu  Chi  llHiing-ti,  21B,  219 
afiT,  :!71.444. 

247, 

Watches,  462,  164.                      ^h 
Water,  43;*.                               ^H 

T-lii   dviNisU,   211,  212,    218 

210, 

Water  pipes.  48.                       ^M 

a20,  ■2Di.  444. 

Waler-aboes,  141.                    ^H 

T.-intilviKisty,  89.  212,  22(i,  2 

Weapons,  88,  29.                         ^M 

■l>a-fjVliiHcrT,  378. 

Web-footed  birds,  496. 

■iub..r(i:^eH,  1W3,  453. 

Weddins  fwwts,  287,  288.  288. 

Tm  Kii.;i.-.1.352,  3G0. 

WeddiuK  presents,  285,  404. 

■luiig-d.i,  45,  228. 

Week.  464. 

Turbai?,  1J2,  230. 

Wei,  Slate  of,  440. 

Twii  Emperors,  Tlip.  832. 

Wf  nchow,  480. 

Typhoona,  389,  489. 

Western  I^anvdise,  89. 
Whanipee,  192. 

tJ 

Wham  [ion,  481. 
WheclbarroHs,  311. 

Dmbrcllil^  49.  314. 

Whirhvind  <aa-ed  by  dragun.  134. 

Uncle  of  Mohnnmied,  303. 

Whisjicrinir,  163. 

Uniform,  20. 

WhilB,  233,  234. 

Unit  of  wtciety.  The  family 

B  the, 

While  aM^.  439. 

!>.  102.  171,207. 

Unilfd  Slat^F,  429,  4:.4,  480. 

While  porcelain,  367,  369. 

L'oiled  Stnles,  ChineK  in,  84. 

White  rice  fish.  497. 

Widows.  4B8,  489. 

478. 

Wife,    130-132,    151.  393,  407,  434 

Uniting  tmnnd  symbols,  491. 

468,   187.488.489. 

UnpuDctUBlity,  40a. 

Wife,  sefondnry,  488. 
Wills,  (.-hinese,  19. 

V 

Windows.  21,  32,  477. 
Wine,  14,  190. 

Valour,  83. 

Wine  parties,  14. 

Vancourer,  Chineic  in,  84. 

Winter  soliitiee,  136. 

Varieties  of  bamboo,  BO. 

Wituesaea,  171,  47a. 

Varieties  nf  fi,h,  490. 

Woman,  Statu*  of,   151,   180,   210 

VBrnish  tree,  941. 

373,  485, 

Vases,  m,  fill,  fi7,  73,  74,  338,  492, 

Works,  494. 

Veselabies,  48,  I8.->. 

Wood,  439. 

VeiKitj-.WaBlof.flS. 

Wood  earring,  78,  74. 

x!v 


INDEX. 


Woo,  or  Wiu  Emperor,  75,  217,  445. 

Woollen,  475. 

Wooituiig,  384,  481. 

Woosuiig  River,  2(K). 

World V  consumption  of  tea,  457. 

Won*liip,  Ancestral,  10, 16,  ($6,  102, 

298,  316. 
Woridiip  at  the  ^rruvc.  8,  14.  18. 
Worship,  Evening.  317. 
Worship  of  the  dead,  318. 
Worship  of  antiquity,  66. 
Worship  of  Confucius,  1<)9. 
Worship  of  heaven  and  earth.  316. 

425. 
Worship  of  nature,  06,  348. 
Worship  of  sun  and  nuton.  316. 
Worship  of  the  Plciswles,  439. 
Write,  Ability  to,  149. 
Writing.  34,  62,  490. 
Writing  of  the  Khitans,  280. 
Writing  of  the  I^s,  6. 
Writing  of  the  Lolos,  5. 
Writing  of  the  Uigurs,  280. 
Wu,  Empress,  221. 
Wuchang,  150. 


Wuhu,  480. 
Wusugh.  480. 


Yamen,  473. 

Yangtsi,  196,   197,   199,  200.  206, 

458,  480,  481,  495. 
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